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Clinicism without Cynicism 


Norman D. Sundberg and Leona E. Tyler 
Clinical Psychology: An Introduction to Research and Practice. New York: 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1962. Pp. vii + 


Review 


Norman Sundberg, the first author, re- 
ceived his PhD from the University of 
Minnesota in 1952 and has been at the 
University of Oregon since then except 
for the years 1957-61 which he spent at 
the Institute of Personality Assessment 
and Research at the University of Cali- 
cley. He has been director 
program, 


fornia at Berk 
of the Oregon clinical training 
director of the University Psychology 
Clinic and plain. Professor. Now he is 
Associate Dean of the Graduate School. 
Leona Tyler also received her degree 
from Minnesota and, like her colleague, 
went directly to Oregon where she is 
now Professor of Psychology. During i 
Year 1962-63 she was Fulbright Lecturer 
at the University of Amsterdam. Both 
authors have their ABEPP diplomas, 
the former in clinical and the latter in 
Dr. Tyler is the 


Counseling psychology: 
E psy ij of Human 


author of the Psychology 
Differen ens (se) and Work of me 
Counselor (1961) and with Florence 
Goodenough, Developmental Psychology 
(1959), The reviewer, Rosalind Dy- 
Mond Cartwright is the same now as 
she was when she reviewed Eysenck's 
» avior Therapy and the Neuroses 
51960, GP, Oct. 1963, 8, 408j.). She has 
^*^ chairman of psychology at the 
-hivers S f Medi- 
cine "sity of Illinois College ?. 

ce the fall of 1963. 


-+ 564. $7.00. 


ed by Rosauixp Dymonp CARTWRIGHT 


Norman SUNDBERG and Leona TYLER 


pis is not a “How to—” book. The 

beginning graduate student, to 
whom it is addressed, will not learn 
from it how to give, score, or interpret 
a single test. Many of the things that 
form the body of most texts in this area 
are found in the Appendix of this one— 
a selection of fifty tests of importance to 
clinical psychology with information 
on where to read about them, for ex- 
ample. What will the student learn from 
reading this book? He will not learn 
much about patients but will learn a 
very great deal about the inner and 
outer life of the professional clinical 
psychologist: the kinds of questions 
brought to him, the cognitive maps he 
might consult, the repertory of responses 


available to him, and how he 
implement the course of action 


he 
selects as the appropriate one. How- 


ever, this is not a “One Clinician’s 
Day" either. It is, in the authors 
words, “an attempt to present in an or- 
ganized manner both clinical inquiry 
and clinical service." Their view would 
seem to be that the ideal type of clin- 
ician is one who is primarily and funda- 
mentally a psychologist whose choice 
of data happens to be clinical. This 
means he would best be a person who 
is trained in habits of thought which 
are skeptical, in hypothesis forming, 
hypothesis testing, and validity seeking, 
and who practices these habits in each 
contact with the data, This tvpe of cold 
coupled with the traditional sensi- 

in eliciting and responding to 


relevant cues expected of the good 
clinician, tough 

to single 
The clinical research 
and been a shaky 
one for a long time, However, Sundberg 
and Tyler would counsel that the 
health of the offspring is dependent 


combination 
individual. 


is a 
produce in a 
marriage of 


practice has 


upon the continued communication of 
the parents and on the modifiability of 
cach by the other. 

The authors themselves are good liv- 
ing examples of the parental models 
they champion, both being 
trained clinicians. The influe 


Minnesota 
ined c nce of this 
training is apparent throughout the book 
in their consistent emphasis on the evi- 
dence, and in their freque 
ing hot tips on good 
ideas. 


nt asides giv- 
clinical research 


Although the book is 
beginner, this reviewe 
it very profitable reading herself È 
ticularly in terms of their COVER dos 
organization of re. 
Their bibliogr: 
700 titles. 


addressed to the 
r found sections of 


rage and 
arch findings, 
aphy is extensive, 
Approximately 


cent rese 


close to 
600 of these 


were published in the 1950s and 60s. In 
addition to this resource, all chapters 
are followed by a good selection of ab- 
stracts of relevant readings, and most 
chapters have an additional group of 
abstracts of research studies selected for 
their originality, sound methodology, or 
general significance. These have been 
carefully written and are long enough to 
give good accounts of the studies. Here 
again is another way in which the au- 
thors attempt to motivate clinical stu- 
dents to research efforts—by demon- 
strating that research need not be some- 
thing apart from clinical work but that 
clinical hypotheses, 
test. 


too, can be put to 


das BOOK is organized into four sec- 
tions. It begins with a section in which 
the authors give their conceptual frame- 
work. This turns out to be the weakest 
portion of the book. It seemed labored 
and dull as though it were 
lin exercise 
fore the 


a set of vio- 
s to be struggled through be- 
authors could go out and play. 
Once in their own back yard, the book 
Picks up pace, "They next turn to a con- 
sideration of the two main functions of 
the clinician: assessment and treatment. 
The assessment section stresses that the 
function to be served by the psychologi- 
cal report is one of aiding the decision 
making. Therefore, they feel that it is 
important that it be a communicable 
working model of the person-situation. 
This is, of an ideal 
rarely met in actual clinical work. More 


often the reports of the psychological 
assessment 


known only 
Sists and, often too, 


labored over so long 
decisions h; 


course, which is 


are written in a language 
to other clinical psycholo- 
they have been 
that the disposition 
long since been 
ight say the 


ave made. 
patient shows 
organic impairment and 
complete neurological 
] anwhile the patient has 
been discharged as an unmotivated 
malingerer, The authors carefully key 
the student to the social action implic 4 
tions of their Operations and therefore 
the Importance of their own awareness 
of the level of inference and level of 
p x at Which they are working. 
MS Section is full of helpful reminders 
the young clinician of his basic 
Psychology, for example, the influence 
2 


should have a 
work-up but me 


of set, stereotypes, halo effect or Einstel- 
lung on the perception of clinical data 
and on his interpretations of them. 


Le SECTION on treatment summarizes 
seven varieties of psychotherapy in seven 
beautifully lucid chapters. The authors 
emphasize that these are not so impor- 
tantly distinguished on the basis of their 
methods, but rather on their location of 
the madness: is the trouble that the self 
is stunted and must be freed 
(Rogers), 


to grow 
or has the person bad habits 
which must be relearned (Wolpe), are 
his interpersonal relations a series of 
repetitive errors (Sullivan), 


or perhaps, 
his values are 


in need of revamping 
(Adler). In most cases the presentation 
of each approach is accompanied by a 
verbatim selection from a patient inter- 
view conducted by an expert exponent 
of that view point. These chapters, too, 
are followed by the wonderfully wel- 
come summaries of some of the more 
important rescarch studies relevant to 
that therapy style. 

The book closes with a se tion on 
clinical psychology as a profession, both 
in terms of a set of job descriptions, 
and also as a group of people who 
occupy these jobs. Biographical sketches 
of actual persons who hold these jobs. 
their background, and training are in- 
cluded. Lastly, there is an overview of 
the profession in its present relations 
with other fields and professions, and a 
view of the various paths it might take 
in the future—a sort of assessment of 
clinical psychology, if you will, based 
on its history, current functioning in 
its present social milieu, leading to a 
and 


recommendations for 


prognosis 
treatment. 

Is this a good book for Prospective 
clinicians to read? I think if students 
read it and could identify with the 
values inherent in this volume, clinical 
Psychology would come closer to Fill- 
more Sanford's manifesto of what con- 


Sütutes a good profession. 


For what a m 


he more readily believes. 


SIR FRAN 


wW 


CIS BACON 
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Therapist 
in Double Exposure 


William U. Snyder 


Dependency in Psychotherapy: ‘a 
Casebook. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1963, Pp. iii + 424. $9.00. 


Reviewed by Fren Fosmire 


William U. Snyder, the author, re- 
ceived his PhD [rom Ohio State in 1943 
under Carl Rogers. Recently, after 
many years at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, he returned to Ohio ice 
as Professor and Director of pes 
Training. His latest earlier book hg E. "a 
Psychotherapy Relationship (CP, one 
1962 7, 47). Fred Fosmire, who re- 
viewed the earlier book, also reviews 
the present one. He feels that he is 
changed but little during the past yea" 
If he has changed at all, he says, he y^ 
deteriorated; but he'd like to keep? 
a secret a little longer. CP doubts his 
assertion here but naturally takes a nol 
directive stance. He took his PhD 4t 
the University of Texas, taught at Mon- 
tana State University, was qualified for 
a clinical internship (Postdoctoral VA 
type) by the University of Pennsylvania, 
was a clinical psychologist for the VA 
for two years and went to Oregon in 
1958 as Associate Professor. In 1961 
he became Director of Clinical Train- 
ing there, 


N AN EARLIER BOOK, The Psycho- 
I therapy Relationship (TPR), Sny- 
der reported the results of a research 
project, part of which was the develop- 
ment of instruments for measuring the 
attitudes of client and therapist toward 
each other, the Client’s Affect Scale and 
the Therapist’s Affect Scale. The covari- 
ation of the two sets of scores was taken 
as “a measure of the relationship be- 
tween transference and countertransfer- 
ence, and thus of the therapy relation- 
ship itself" (Snyder, 1963, p. 15). To 
illustrate the method of therapy that 
he employed in the research, Snyder 
published condensed summaries of 32 
interviews with one client, with the 


4 


1 


es 


therapists responses coded in the more 
complete transcriptions. 

Dependency in Psychotherapy is a 
very different type of book, apparently 
written with different goals in mind 
and one that will appeal to a different 
audience. It is, foremost, a casebook. 
Tt reports in considerable detail the full 
courses of two of the most successful of 
the 20 cases involved in the TPR re- 
search. Quinn and Jones, both strikingly 
dependent and manifesting sex-role con- 
fusion, are followed through 29 and 20 
sessions respectively in therapy de- 
scribed as “of an eclectic ego-building 
relationship. type, encompassing both 
catharsis and insight and based on the 
principles of learning theory and the 


concepts of psychoanalysis” (Snyder, 
1963, p. 13). Throughout the tran- 
Scripts the therapists responses are 


coded, employing a modified version of 
an older coding system. (Snyder, 1945; 
Snyder, 1961), and client themes are 
coded according to a system derived 
from Dollard and Auld (1959). Data 
from both Client's and Therapists Af- 
fect Scales are included for each ses- 
sion. 

The result is a book that probably 
will be used in two distinctly different 
ways: 


(a) most frequently as a practice- 
oriented book illustrating one version 
of “relationship” therapy, and especially 
how problems of dependency are han- 
dled within that orientation, and (b) 
as a research supplement to TPR. Those 
who read it as a source of hypotheses 
for further research will be rewarded. 
For example, comparisons of the cases 
of Quinn and Jones suggest that the 
amount and kind of reassurance given 
by a therapist may be related to how 
much the therapist likes the client. 
Those who are seeking methodological 


, hints for their own research will profit 


from careful study of the coding sys- 
tems and of the material in the ap- 
pendix. Snyder seems to soft pedal the 
difficulty of obtaining high inter-rater 
reliability in coding, however the re- 
vised system may be less ambiguous for 
coders. 


As A CASEBOOK, Dependency in Psy- 
chotherapy will provide a multitude of 
therapists an opportunity to study criti- 
rally the approach of an experienced, 


prestigious therapist. It takes a particu- 
lar kind of courage to expose oneself 
in this manner, as the therapist—unlike 
Quinn and Jones, whose identities ap- 
parently are well camouflaged—reveals 
much about himself in an unexpurgated 
casebook. We see him rush to reassure 
Quinn, for example, that, although 
Quinn is attracted to homosexual rela- 
tionships, he is primarily heterosexual. 
Jones, on the other hand, virtually begs 
for similar reassurance. We see 
what kinds of client behavior increase 
his liking for the client, by observing 
changes in the Therapist’s Affect Scale, 
and what makes him impatient or 
threatened. Snyder's ability to resist ra- 
tionalizing his behavior as therapist is 
a tribute to his confidence either in rela- 
tionship therapy or in the generosity and 
fairness of his audience. This reviewer 


can 


was favorably disposed to Snyder's ther- 
apy orientation in his review of TPR 
(Fosmire, CP. Feb. 1962, 47-48); De- 
pendency in Psychotherapy has not 
altered that evaluation. 
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Change: Promise or Threat 


C. Gilbert Wrenn 


The Counselor in a Changing World. Washington, D. C.: American Per- 


sonnel and Guidance Association, 1962. Pp. vii 4- 195, 


$2.00. 


Reviewed by Herman J. PETERS 


C. Gilbert Wrenn, the author, is, as 
almost everyone knows, Professor of 
Educational Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. He went to Minne- 
sota in 1936 after a few years of learn- 
ing and teaching at Stanford University. 
He is Past-President of the American 
College Personnel Association, the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
and the Division of Counseling Psychol- 
ogy of APA, The reviewer, Herman Js 
Peters, a Purdue PhD, taught at Chico 
State College for four years before mov- 
ing partially east to Ohio State where 
he is Professor of Education and Direc- 
tor, NDEA Counseling and Guidance 
Institute. He is Past President of the 
Association for Counselor Education and 
Supervision. His latest books (all pub- 
lished in 1963!) are Introduction to 
Teaching, with Burnett and Farwell, 


Guidance in the Elementary Schools 


edited in collaboration with Anthony 
C. Ricco and Joseph J. Quaranta, and 
Guidance: Program Development and 
Management, with Bruce E. Shertzer. 


wi ic report is about the counselor 
but it is clear that he 

operate in a vacuum. , 
theme of this re 


does not 
» « One major 
port is that the future 
of counseling c 
derstood only as changes wit 
Psychology, and the school are under- 
stood” (p. 111), The success of 
school counselor in 
will determine in | 
Young people pe 
as promising opportunities or 
ing threats. Based on 
book sets forth conditi 
accomplishment 


development an be un 


hin society, 


the 
a changing world 
arge measure whether 
reelve these changes 
disturb- 
this thesis, the 
ons for positive 


of the guid; 
bu guidance func- 
ton in the schools, ii 


The American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association appointed an Advis- 
ory Commission to help C. Gilbert 
Wrenn in the analysis of the challenges 
of change and their implications for the 
role of the school counselor. As Dael 
Wolfle, Chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mission, stated in the Preface, “The 
book and its recommendations 
therefore Dr. Wrenn’s work . . 
is his book, not 


are 
. this 
the Commission’s” 
(p. iii). The report developed out 
of Wrenn's contact with the Commis- 
sion, with school counselors, counselor 
educators, counseling psychologists, so- 
cial scientists, and with current relevant 
literature. His rich background of 
many years in the guidance field pro- 
vided the anchor for analyzing the 
constellation of activities embracing 
the school counselor’s job as reported 
through his research sources. 

The book profits from one man’s 
(Wrenn’s) interpretation of the school 
counselor in a changing world. It gains 
an integrity and continuity of authenti- 
city that might otherwise have been 
lost. However, one may wonder whether 
a more overriding principle, that of the 
authority of the profession, may have 
been delegated to the authority of one 
of its members, no matter how expert 
he is. There is need for dialogue rather 
than monologue, as profoundly as it is 
reported, despite the fact that “any par- 
ticularly vigorous dissent by any mem- 
ber of the Commission will be regis- 
tered in a footnote” (p. iii). 


The first four chapters of the book 
Present the author’s report on “Why 
Guidance,” on changes in American 


Society, on ideas about human behavior, 
and on changing schools, The remain- 
ing three chapters analyze the school 
counselor’s task, the changing guidance 


rosy, 
B B am, and the School counselor; pro- 
esstonal and personal Speci 

pti : Specific recom- 
mendations are given 


: on the | 
three topics, As one mi ad 


C. Girpert WRENN 


adjustments and choices along the 


way" (p. 2). The school counselor as- 
sists in the educational-vocational-per- 
sonal information giving, processing, 
decision-making functions with the stu- 
dents. This point of view sets the stage 
for the remainder of the book. Also, this 
generalized conceptualization of guid- 
ance reflects the evolutionary change 
from its incipient vocational guidance 
emphases of fifty years ago. 


Tag is in chapter two a breathless 
pace of movement across the taxonomy 
of the culture, From the touchstones 
of important trends in population pres- 
sures to jobs in the future, on through 
the changing family, to metropolitan 
living, economic changes, the impact of 
federal government, and the rising na- 
tional spirit of other nations. Just as 
rapidly, the reader is taken in chap- 
ter three over human abilities, influences 
in psychological thinking, new concep- 
tions of motivation. Add to this the or- 
bital speed of chapter four’s coverage of 
changing schools e.g., needs of talented 
Students, needs of normal students, pur- 
Poses of education, and changing cur- 
Ticular patterns. Overwhelming! At this 


re this reviewer thought that no 
ni counselor could achieve an 
adequate understan 


of chan 


din i T, 
: ges. Would g of this universe 


the school c s 
a es, y ounselor 
me a dilettante? Would it be bet- 


ter to contain the essence of the school 
counselor’s task within the rubric of the 
pupil's educational progress rather than 
as a counsclor-at-large supposedly more 
liberally educated than a four-year 
arts and science major? Wrenn does 
call for a two year graduate program 
of study for the school counselor. This 
is illustrative of the book's potential ud 
provide debate, to open the eyes of his 
counseling colleagues to the problems 
that lie before them. . . .” (p.i). 

In the heart of the book lie the key 
statements about the role of the school 
counselor in a changing world. 
(pp. 109-110) Five of Wrenn's recom- 
mendations give the foundations for the 
school counselor's functions. However 
hidden in each of the five, paraphrased 
below, is a major controversy in the 
guidance field which this reviewer points 
out with the questions. 


1) The school counselor should ally 
himself with the unique a ae 
of the school-use of the perm 
(albeit then he does not nes ect 
other aspects of the passat) 
Does this resurrect the old minc? 
body dualism? Is not guidance 
concerned with the relationship 
of the conative to the cognitive 
rather than the reverse? 

2) Developmental guidance should 
be the counselors primary em- 
phasis. It is illustrated that the 
counselor works with one having 
difficulty with learning identity of 
self. This is presented as an exam- 
ple of developmental guidance. Is 
this not another way of emphasiz- 
ing the authors de-emphasized 
crisis-oriented guidance? 

3) Counselors should keep abreast 
of occupational and cultural 
changes. Does this imply an un 
derlying steering of the individual 
in the direction of the culture: 
This kind of guiding is denie 
vigorously by many counselors. 

4) The counselor needs depth in un- 


derstanding human behavior. 
Should this be focused more on 
the sociological and industrial 


phases than psychological dimen- 
sions of behavior? 

5) The counselor must be future- 
oriented rather than security” 
oriented. Would a study of the 


—H e 


sociology of guidance show that it 
is neither of these but rather a 
recognition of the present which 
gives proper orientation to the 
school counselor's role? 

Wrenn's argument for a systematic 
development of pupil personnel services 
will win the approval of nearly all. In 
chapter six, the author seems to run 
into the usual difficulty, often en- 
countered by counselor educators, of 
explicitly clarifying, at least for many 
School administrators, just how the 
counselors "bringing additional un- 
derstandings and skills" will assist in the 
discharge of normal school functions 
(p. 152). Illustrative of this is the au- 
thor's concern (p. 159) for the right 
of the pupil to choose e.g., his course of 
study, This is the oft-written confusion 
between competent guidance seeking 
Es gain informed consent versus author- 
ity misused toward uninformed coercion. 
The school administrators may not per- 
ceive the nuances as the school counselor 
does, 

The report closes in chapter seven on 
a Strong note of consideration of the 
counselor as a person. "Counselors, 
as students of people and their lives, 
should be searchers, should be con- 
Sclous of the dimension of depth" 
(p. 185), However, the reader must be 
careful not to interpret the counselor as 
a person characterized by such unusual 
"Wr of character and intellect as 
heat. e Hes indispensable to the 
Velas die M That the aerate’ 
nsa s Teed a full professiona a 
the seems to this reviewer to De 

° emphasis of the author. 

TEumentative, provocative, and stim- 
iden, is this polemic panorama of the 
rapidly a and his work Page 
continue anging world. The boo at 
fus lect to be useful as a springboar 
the aig, discussions and debates on 
: Y topics presented. (An index, 


incidentally would have facilitated this 
use,) 


ul 


ie iy review finished, a last ques 
Size inm Does the report overempha- 
tat will be out there in the cul- 

e RE tomorrow? Does it emphasize 
s the process of change and ways 
*arning to change so that today 
dm hea can be met? Does it carry 
nuch threat and too little promise? 


Learning for Teachers 


Robert M. W. Travers 


Essentials of Learning: An Overview for Students of Education. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1963. Pp. iii + 544. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Harry F. SILBERMAN 


Robert M. W. Travers, the author, was 
brought to this country by E. L. Thorn- 
dike in 1938 and worked with him dur- 
ing the year before Thorndike retired. 
He later received his PhD in social psy- 
chology at Teachers College, Columbia, 
and is now Professor of Educational 
Psychology and Director of the Bureau 
of Educational Research at the Univer- 
sity of Utah, The reviewer, Harry F. 
Silberman, is a UCLA EdD who is now 
head of the Instructional Systems Group 
in the Educational Research Project at 
the System Development Corporation. 
He directs his energies these days to 
the application of computers in pro- 
grammed instruction; recently he’s been 
exploring problems of reading instruc- 
tion for beginners. Before coming to 
SDC he worked for the New York 
City Board of Education and later for 
the RAND Corporation. 


erg is a book that many educa- 
H tional psychologists have been 


planning to write during the past dec- 
ade. It will undoubtedly enjoy un- 
matched popularity among teachers of 
education courses who share Professor 
Travers behavioristic orientation. Es- 
sentials of Learning is a successful at- 
tempt to provide students of education 
with an overview of the research on 
learning. It is not intended as a justifi- 
cation of existing classroom procedures; 
in fact, the author expects the reader 
to “come to the last page with a better 
understanding of the degree to which 
education is based on faith rather than 
knowledge." 

The book is well organized around 
learning problems such as reinforce- 


ment, motivation, transfer, retention, 
problem solving, and mediating proc- 
esses, with a closing chapter on mechan- 
ization of the classroom, Because of its 
broad scope, this book will be suitable 
for undergraduate courses in educa- 
tional psychology as well as in learning 
courses and may also be recommended 
for some graduate seminars on learning. 
The style, content, and format of the 
book are scholarly, scientific, interesting 
and clear. Travers avoids the encyclo- 
pedic trend in recent books on educa- 
tional psychology and spares the stu- 
dent the indignity of infantile cartoons 
and numerous photographs of happy 
children. On the whole, the book has 
good balance and gives both cognitive 
and S-R positions proportionate cover- 
age. Unlike many elementary texts, ex- 
perimental procedures are described in 
detail and the student should benefi 
as much from the techniques as from 
the results of the reported research 
Important issues are raised throughou 
the book and particularly noteworth 
sections include a critique of doctrine 
concerning needs, the chapter on de 
velopmental processes, and a discussic 
of pupil reinforcement of teacher bi 
havior not to mention the epilogue ar 
chapter summaries. Essentials of Lear 
ing is well worth its purchase price. 


Was context of the book's hi 


over-all quality, however, there . 
Some areas of  imperfection wh 
deserve comment, One detects a sli 
psychometric bias that is unusual i 
text on learning. Frequent 


ine mention 
3 oy tests as predictors of beha: 
and reference to what individuals 


capable of learning, response-response 
correlation data, discussions of measure- 
ment techniques, and lists of interven- 
ing variables, e.g., Murray's 28 psycho- 
genic needs, are more to be expected 
in a book on measurement. In the same 
vein, Travers calls for a listing of the 
distinct. needs operating in classroom 
behavior as well as an inventory of rein- 
forcers. Recent work by Premack 

(1959), which indicates that more fre- 

quent responses may act as reinforcers 

for less frequent responses, suggests that 
such a list will be infinitely long. 

There are some inconsistencies in the 
author's estimate of the potential of 
education to change 
example, in describing a classroom in 
which the teacher disregarded any of 
the intellectual accomplishments of the 
children, Travers observed that “the 
whole direction of the life of a group 
of thirty pupils was being modified 
without any thought being given to the 
modification" (p. 101). Later with a 
more pessimistic view, Travers observes 
that "Certainly, the child who comes 
to school saying 'ain't is likely to per- 
sist in it. 


behavior. For 


even though he may acquire 
a bachelor’s degree from a reputable 
college” (p. 248). In another section 
he notes that “One cannot expect more 
than limited success in controlling the 


learning process” (p. 83). 

Occasionally Traverss statements go 
beyond the evidence as when he leaps 
from an illustration of need for stimu- 
lation in babies to the need for charts, 
pictures, and displays in the classroom. 
Later, in a discussion of the brain- 
injured child he mentions the possibility 
that such material distracts the children. 
Another extrapolation is made when 
Harlow's work on simple discrimination 
behavior in the monkey 
port the 
sive 


is used to sup- 
traditional side of the 
traditional education 
versy. A further jump 
reinforcement 


progre: 
Vs. contro- 
is made from 
schedules for single re- 
r eg, pecking a dis to the 
variegated activities of children in a 


sponses, 


classroom. An example of variable- 
interval reinforcement is portrayed as 

ee 2 
the “informal teacher who moves 
around 


an informally run cl 
helping children out here 
complimenting 
children 


assroom 
and there and 
one or another of the 


On his work habits or on his 
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social relations with other children." 
This example is more an illustration of 
contingent reinforcement of a variety of 
unspecified responses than variable re- 
inforcement of a given response. 

Explanations are often proclaimed to 
be "obviously gross oversimplifications” 
of what is really going on without con- 
vincing the reader that less parsimonious 
and more complex explanations are any 
better. In this fashion, contiguity theory, 
an explanation of problem solving as 
the product of the conditioning history 
of the organism, the switchboard model 
of learning, and reinforcement interpre- 
tations of affectional behavior, are laid 
to rest. 


I. IS encouraging to find an education 
author who to put Gestalt 
theory in its place. For years education 
students have been given to believe that 
Gestalt theory explained all of class- 
room learning and were encouraged to 


dares 


resist attempts by learning psychologists 
to reinstate the "rote" methods which 
characterized the dark ages of tradi- 
tionalism. Travers banishes the dogma 
that rote learning is necessarily evil and 
revives the concept of good teaching 
as controlling. But in place of old dog- 
mas a few new candidates make their 
appearance; for example, he accepts the 
whole-word method of teaching reading 
as a given (p. 47), tells the reader that 
more cues were provided to the student 
in traditional methods of 
teaching than in newer methods, and 
that interference or negative transfer, 
unlike positive transfer, tends to be tran- 
sitory and does not last long. 


educational 


Technical terms are frequently not 
related to one another. Terms such as 
strategy, set, inhibition, discrimination, 
and fractional anticipatory goal response 
are juxtaposed without attempting to 
develop the relationship between them 
nor the means whereby the student may 
translate from one to another. Discrim- 
ination is treated unnecessarily as an 
"intervening variable related to a medi- 


ating process” when it could be handled 
more simply as 


a differential response 
to two or more stimuli. Distinctions be- 
tween terms are necessary in some 
Places to avoid ambiguity. For example, 
while it is heartening to read that in- 


hibitions should be taught, had the dis- 
tinctions between repression, suppres- 
sion, inhibition, and restraint been made 
(Dollard and Miller, Personality and 
Psychotherapy, 1950), this topic would 
be less confusing than statements such 
as, "only certain kinds of inhibitions 
are unhealthy" (p. 144). 

Perhaps the major criticism of the 
text is that the book makes no attempt 
to bring together into a unified theory 
the knowledge that has been acquired 
about learning. While the author did 
not intend the book to be a systematic 
treatment, the eclectic assortment of re- 
search reports do not provide the stu- 
dent with a working model as a tool 
with which to grapple with the prob- 
lems of shaping behavior. 

The dated 
with less than a tenth of over 400 cita- 
tions having been published in the past 
five years and less than half during the 


past decade, Some names of investiga- 
contributions 


references are somewhat 


tors who have made 4 
which have relevance to educational 
problems are conspicuously absent from 
the list of references, e.g, Kendler, 
Greenspoon, Bijou, Wyckoff, Goss, 
Cofer, Bousfield, Jenkins, G. Miller, 
Premack, Jeffrey, Berlyne, Sarason. The 
chapter on mediating processes would 
particularly have benefitted from. their 
inclusion. 

Despite any of its limitations, Essen- 
tials of Learning shines through as the 
best text of its kind for providing edu- 
cation students with an overview of 
learning research, The implicit assump- 
tion underlying the entire book is made 
explicit in the epilogue when Professor 
Travers concludes that, “educational 
psychology is emerging from the stage 
in which it can provide limited under- 
Standing of some learning phenomena, 
to the stage where it can also provide 
control over learning.” 


Ww 


Whether he lives in a cave or a palace, 
suffers, everyone bewails his 
lot. Queens have been seen to weep like 
simple women, and you would be aston- 
ished at the quantity of tears stored in 
the eyes of kings! 


everyone 


DE CHATEAUBRIAND 


The Pavlovian Child 


A. A. Lyublinskaya. Translated from Russian into German by K. Lüning 


& E. Dibritz 


Die Psychische Entwicklung des Kindes: von der Geburt bis zum Schulein- 
tritt. Berlin, East Germany: Volk and Wissen Volkseigener Verlag, 1961. 


Pp. 625. DM 12.00. 


Reviewed by FRANK Wk; 


hie author, A. A. Lyublinskaya, re- 
cewed her C.ESe in 1946 from the 
Pedagogical Institute I. A. Gertsen, 
where she is presently on the staff as 


TUNE She is also Professor of Psy- 
oe at Leningrad State University. 
She 


worked with preschool children dur- 
the Leningrad blockade and has 
conducted many experiments on her 
own children in the areas of imagery, 


ing 


think; á 

Pall and language. The reviewer, 
"rank We, VERAS 

p nk W esley, is Associate Professor of 
SYeholo 


&Y at Oregon’s Portland State 
cated ty was born in Germany, edu- 
Stat abroad, and came to Washington 
Sine College for his PhD. For the past 
dinas he has taught courses in 
uted ril dcs psychology, has contrib- 
Journals both American and German 
Sian ae has written about both Rus- 
te is ne French psychology. Presently 
ciate ae lecturer and research asso- 
tengen o Psycholigisches Institut, Got- 
other > Germany, He has done two 
306; pews for CP. (Sept. 1960, 5, 
' Vou, 1961, 6, 406). 


College. 


His , ^ Aur iR CH 
.'5 book is the first Soviet work 


mn a, 
lished pa velopmental psychology pub- 


t 
e author 
Servas 


" will only use material 
ica] Moli: in general with her theoret- 
Work fr Point. This differentiates he! 
texts Sog many U. S. developmental 

Such as McCandless, Mussen & 


Conger, Thompson, R. I. Watson, and 
others that present pros and cons for 
various issues, and allows her to pursue 
one theoretical framework, namely that 
of Pavlov and his students, to the 
fullest. 

Her book differs also from most U. S. 
texts in the selection of subject matter. 
Problems in child psychology popular in 
the U. S. such as sucking, toilet train- 
ing, peer and sibling relationship, fears, 
and parental attitudes, if at all men- 
tioned, receive no concentrated treat- 
ment. Is is quite possible that some of 
these. problems are not controversial in 
the Russian. culture and, as indicated 
by the author, may actually be pre- 
vented by it. 

Lyublinskaya's selection of subjects 
could best be compared with that of 
classical texts in general psychology, 
with the exception that her material on 
attention, lan- 


sensation, perception, 
guage, etc. is based entirely on develop- 
mental data. She writes her book for 
the purpose of giving a non-mentalistic 
account of “Marxian” child develop- 
ment; her intended readers are nursery 
personnel, kindergarten teachers and 
graduate students, but this educational 
diversity is too extreme and is not satis- 
fied by the text. 


T. 


lacking in the first chapter, an at- 
tempt to discuss the connection between 
nature and nurture. Operational defini- 
tions are not used to explain such state- 


: announced objectivity is seriously 


ments as “unity between training and 
maturation is the basis for Soviet psy- 


chology.” The reader's difficulty is fur- 
ther confounded when the term “psy- 
chic development” is introduced which 
is said to be a “reflection of reality” 
which in turn can be explored by con- 
sidering the relationship between “psy- 
chic, physical and physiological stages. 

The non-objectivity of the first chap- 
ter is radically reversed in the second 
chapter which deals with general laws 
of psychological development. Here 
Pavlovian principles of conditioning are 
operationally defined and supported by 
many clearly stated examples from 
child behavior. Though no distinction 
is made between classical and instru- 
mental conditioning the skillful juxta- 
positioning of practical examples and 
theory in this chapter is similar to the 
work of Bijou and Baer (Child Devel- 
opment, Vol. 1). 


The biological part of the third chap- 
ter discusses predominantly the develop- 
ment of the nervous system, with the 
treatment so detailed that one would 
generally expect to find such specialized 
material only in neurological texts. The 
anatomic and functional development of 
the senses also receives a much more 
detailed treatment than in most U.S. 
texts in child psychology. Though Locke 
is not given credit, the tabula rasa is as- 
sumed as a starting point upon which 
all psychological development is built, 
according to the 
conditioning. 


laws of Pavlovian 


Determinism becomes the guiding 
principle for establishing a child's play, 
language, imagery, memory, thinking, 
will power, feelings and character. In 
the following chapters the author at- 
tempts to disect these molar entities 
and explains them likewise in terms of 
Pavlovian theory. Her argument is con- 
vincing in many instances, most of all 
in the discussions of will power 
emotion. Lyublinskaya offers many ex- 
amples which fit the. Pavlovian concept 
to explain will power by excitation. of 
kinesthetic cells based on previous 
put and associations with other 
cells. 


and 


im- 
cortical 
The author succeeds intermittently in 
ating conditioning principles 
a base for behavior. Her ove 
would be enhanced by 
observational material 


demonstr: 
as 


r-all success 
omitting some 


and some sub- 

2 ; 5 ub. 

headings which seem to cloud rath 
ather 


than to clarify her writing. In the 30 
pages dealing with play activity, for 
instance, the author describes over 90 
different play situations. Neither the 
headings nor the play activities men- 
tioned under them give any clues for 
the rationale used in the classification. 
Any of the activities described could 
have been mentioned under any sub- 
heading. 

The American reader will find many 
familiar behavioristic concepts, but will 
miss many of the references and much 
of the terminology to which he is ac- 
customed. Principles of successive ap- 
proximation, secondary and partial rein- 
forcements are implied throughout 
many chapters without mentioning ei- 
ther of these terms, or the Western psy- 
chologists who have worked in these 
respective areas. Discussing the inter- 
action between visual and tactual ex- 
periences, for instance, Lyublinskaya uses 
the developmental data of Wekker and 
of Ananjev and forms similar hypotheses 
as did Hebb in his evaluation of the 


pathological data reported by 
Senden. 


von 


M... disturbing to the Western 
reader will be the short but frequent 
criticisms of Western psychologists. A 
special section and many paragraphs 
introducing various chapters are devoted 
to explain the “fight of progressive 
trends against the reactionary ideas of 
foreign psychology.” Stern, Blatz, Meili, 
Lewin, Piaget, Goodenough and others 
are believed to recognize only innate 
development factors, supposedly done 
for ulterior motives to justify class 
differences in a capitalistic society. Get- 
tel, Hollingsworth, Folley, Stafford and 
all others working in the area of test- 
ings are said to fall into the same cate- 
gory. The category, however, is hard 
to find. Lyublinskaya categorizes them 
E x = their interest in the 

5 ometimes as “mecha- 


nistic materialists,” because they attempt 


to limit human. behavior to mathemati- 
cal formulas, 


which is feared will lead 
to extremes in idealism and agnosticism, 

Reading Rubinstein’s critique of West- 
em psychology (CP, Noy. 1961, 6, 406.) 


one has the feeling that it was neither 
the soul nor the m 
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achine which counted. 


Reading Lyublinskaya’s critique one 
wonders even more about the correct 
approach, since she announces that 
work is in progress which will yield 
quantitative and qualitative methodolo- 


gies for investigating the child's psy- 
chological development. Since her own 
approach is strictly mechanistic one won- 
ders if the new method will be a ‘covert 
soul’ instead of an ‘overt machine.” 


Towards Psychoanalytic 


Operationism 


Louis Paul (Ed.) 


Psychoanalytic Clinical Interpretation. New York: Free Press, 1963. Pp. 


v + 276. $4.95. 


Reviewed by A. 


Louis Paul, the editor of this book, is 
a Beverly Hills psychoanalyst and a 
faculty member at the Institute for Psy- 
choanalytic Medicine of Southern Cali- 
fornia. He has been staff psychiatrist at 
Mount Sinai Hospital, Los Angeles, and 
an instructor in psychiatry at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. The re- 
viewer, William Hire, did graduate 
work at the University of Hawaii and 
at Harvard, and received an EdD from 
the latter in 1949. He has taught at Con- 
necticut College and at Guilford Col- 
lege and has served at staff psychologist 
at the Judge Baker Clinic, and at Mas- 
sachusetts Memorial Hospitals. Presently 
he is Professor of Clinical Psychology, 
Boston University Medical and Gradu- 
ate Schools and continues as a consultant 
to both Massachusetts Memorial Hos- 
pitals and the Judge Baker Clinic. 


| ipsocui in research on the psycho- 
analytic method has grown among 
American analysts in recent years. This 
book contains thirteen papers previously 
published between 1938 and 1958, each 
selected as a contribution to the theory 
of psychoanalytic technique with partic- 
ular emphasis upon clinical interpreta- 
tite aim in presenting 

stimulate inv 


: l estiga- 
ions in the area of communi 


cations 


WirLiAM. Hire 


between patient and analyst. Some of 
the papers should interest psychologists 
doing research in psychodynamics or 
psychotherapy. . 

The quality of the papers is uneven; 
those from the earlier years tend to be 
more creative as well as more lucid 
and readable. The later papers too often 
merely parrot concepts contained in the 
carlier papers; sometimes terminological 
substitutions or oversimplifications are 
proffered as clarification. 

Methodological papers by the editor 
and by Colby suffer from overenthusias- 
tic efforts to prove that psychoanalysis 
is scientifically respectable. However, 
neither by demonstrating that psycho- 
analytic concepts can be translated into 
the language of operational science nor 
by showing that it is possible to ascer- 
tain or predict what transpires in a pa- 
tient's mind is there an adequate valida- 
tion of psychoanalytic theory of therapy. 
As many analysts recognize, psycho- 
analysis faces the long pull, common 
yet to all psychological science, neces- 
sitating a patient dedication to the 
evalution of methodologies and to the 
gathering of data that will fit here and 
there in answer to specific questions. 

The editor's contribution, “The Logic 
of Psychoanalytic Interpretation," fo- 
cuses upon only what amounts to à 
semantic analysis of what the analyst 


Says to the patient. He chooses not to 
deal with how the analyst appraises the 
treatment situation. and the way in 
Which he arrives at the interpretations 
he decides to convey to the patient; 
instead he simply designates these in- 
tegral aspects of the analytic situation 
as "problems of the metapsychology of 
the analyst and the ‘art of technique." 
His intent is to encompass all spoken 
communications to the analysand by 
means of a two-fold classification: 1) 
communications that do not ascribe 
cause and effect but only name “the 
Most prepotent presenting preconscious 
behavior or unrecognized external real- 
ity,” and 2) communications that deal 
also with a "why" and that consequent- 
ly imply a cause. 


" Paul reviews materials from this collec- 
tion and from additional sources that 
imi Ps as a basis for developing cri- 
i 9r confirmation of psychoanalytic 
4 erpretations, He did not choose such 
«Curse. However, he considers that 
the mation of interpretations” through 
ba, oe of the patient may validate 
treatm, © interpretations advanced in 
self, Wun and psychoanalytic theory it- 
terpret; ile his conception of clinical we 
Confir, Hon includes the requirement ol 
little Mability,” his criteria are limited to 
or ge than the patients' acceptance 
ienne of interpretations. Further, 
Cessive *tation involves a "method of suc- 

Confirmation, i.e, getting closer 


and S 
föt closer to ever more highly confirmed 
rpretations,” 


The edi 
causal 
afforq 
mg an 


tor's distinction between non- 
and causal interpretations does 


omenologically, such a distinc- 
t as clear as Paul implies. His 
ignores aspects of the concept 
of psychic processes. His wish 
lcept zi leads to an undifferentiated 
Undifferent: Preconscious processes, this 
istineti Ntiated concept obscuring the 
and m ies à reviving memories 
eriy; anifestations of unconscious drive 

ations, He seems to lose sight of 
interpretations relative to defense 


Ff levels 


9 simplif 
Cor 


between 


mec] à : 

resi hanisms and to neglect unconscious 
sis 1 

asco. to interpretations and to free 
Sociation. 


Hi " 

(ssi 1s Oversimplifed theoretical model 

onl Yst interprets—patient confirms) not 
Y loses much of the complexity of 


the patient-analyst interaction, but, if 
applied, would run the risk of encour- 
aging intellectualization as the basic treat- 
ment process. This model, in addition 
to being insensitive to the implications 
of transference and counter-transference 
in relation to interpretation, ignores the 
role of suggestion in the total treatment 
proces. The chapter fails in the stated 
intent of offering a “critique of the sub- 
ject and a schema for its understanding" 
and particularly does not achieve an op- 
erationalism adequate to the topics dis- 


cussed. 


|" the collection there are particular 
contributions that merit special men- 
tion. Wisdom discusses with outstanding 
clarity the organization and structure of 
psychoanalytic theory of interpretation. 
He deals with great expertness also with 
methodological problems of testing psy- 
choanalytic hypotheses. A paper by 
Ezriel overstresses psychoanalytic trans- 
ference to the exclusion of other phe- 
nomena in the treatment. He gives, 
however, a challenging formulation 
leading to the testing of interpretative 
hypotheses within psychoanalytic ther- 
apy sessions. Richfield by a concep- 
tual analysis of insight, adds to these 
translations of theory into testable hypo- 
theses. Insights are classified according 
to how knowledge is experienced rather 
than in relation to the known objects, 
emotions, or events; ie. ostensive in- 
sights obtained through acquaintance 
differ from insights known nominally 
through description. 

For readers with special interest in 
psychoanalytic theory, there are other 
outstanding papers. Strachey formulates 
a theory of the effects of transference 
interpretations upon the therapeutic 
process, particularly upon infantile and 
adult attitudes toward reality. Fenichel 
states propositions underlying a theory 
of psychoanalytic techniques related to 
the analyst's formulation and communi- 
cation of interpretations. Freud's paper 
on reconstruction deals with processes 
by which the analyst infers the nature 
of forgotten childhood experiences and 
events and the application of these in- 
ferences in therapy. Lowenstein reviews 
from a more recent perspective issues 
related to formulations that may be 
made about data obtained in psycho- 


analysis as well as a. theory of the psy- 
choanalytic technique. He notes that 
therapy is conducted without always 
having the assurance of established 
theory, concluding that “every psycho- 
analysis can and perhaps ought to be 
conducted as though the theory were 
never completely taken for granted." He 
points out that extensive knowledge on 
technique is transmitted by analysts to 
their successors without having been 
theoretically formulated. 

Not included in the above category 
but mentioned for critical purposes is 
a paper by Devereux which presents a 
theory, translated into Gestalt con- 
cepts, of the timing of psychoanalytic 
interpretations. The result is not so 
much a theoretical transposition as a 
terminological substitution. His sugges- 
tion that interpretation effects psychic 
changes through making conscious re- 
pressed closure elements is based upon 
gratuitous application of Gestalt theory. 
Gestalt theory, since it deals with con- 
flict-free perception, does not apply as 
Devereux suggests in regard to associa- 
tive and interpretative processes. 

This review itself may reflect the dis- 
jointedness of the book. Where there 
is editorial failure in predigesting the 
materials brought together. a reviewer 
is not easily constrained in the urge to 
comment on individual papers. 


uJ 


Already, therefore, I had learned from 
you that nothing should be held true 
merely because it is eloquently expressed, 
nor false because its signs sound harsh 
upon the lips. Again, I learned that 
a thing is not merely because 
rudely uttered, nor is it false because its 
utterance is splendid. I learned that 
wisdom is like wholesome food and folly 
like unwholesome foods: 


true 


they can be 
set forth in language orate or 
just as both 


on rich 


i plain, 
kinds of food can be served 


dishes or on peasant ware, 


Confessions of Sr. AUGUSTINE 


ua 
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Psychology's Paperbacks 


by Epwarp J. Murray 


Edward J. Murray, who here presents 
his fourth annual article on paper- 
backs, holds a fairly standard appoint- 
ment as Associate Professor in Psy- 
chology (it happens to be at Syracuse 
University) but has had an unusually 
varied experience on the way to it. The 
combination of high competence with 
a breadth of background gives him un- 
usual qualification for reporting on the 
many-flavored flow of psychological 
paperbacks. To the appreciation of any 
given book he can bring what he learned 
from Keller and Schoenfeld at Colum- 
bia, or from Zener and Koch at Duke, 
or from Miller and Dollard at Yale, 
from his clinical training in the Army, 
from his own psychoanalysis, from his 
own research, from his own full and 
busy life as a general and academic 
psychologist. He very probably has 
biases. If CP knew what they are, it 
would try to report them. 


APERBACKS continue to flood the 
Bes and the number reaching 
CP for review is increasing. The quality 
is not necessarily keeping pace with 
the output and it is this reviewer's opin- 
ion that the books this year are of lower 
quality, over-all, than those of the last 
few years The publishers seem to 
be reaching further down in the bar- 
rel. Two of Freud's weakest books were 
trotted out. More of the books in the 
abnormal area seem sensationalistic. As 
usual, the experimental, physiological, 
and social areas were not adequately 
represented. 

In view of the increasing volume and 
variable quality of the paperbacks in 
psychology, it was decided to intro- 
duce more selectivity in reviewing. Some 
books were eliminated completely. Of 
those remaining, only some were read 
and reviewed with the others simply 
listed. "This introduces a judgmental 
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factor. Although certain criteria were 
used—reviewing all originals, all books 
written those 
with references to empirical data, all 
recognized classics—in the end it fre- 
quently turned out to be a matter of 
personal preference and fortuitous cir- 
cumstance, Therefore, the selection has 


by psychologists, all 


to be viewed as a personal judgment 
but anyone who feels a book has been 
slighted is invited to write to CP's On 
the Other Hand department. 

This brings up an important point 
about all of these paperback reviews. 
The opinions expressed are my own 
personal reactions and are not meant 
to be ex cathedra pronouncements. In- 
stead of pretending to be an infallible 
machine, free of bias, I have tried to 
let the biases run free and open for all 
to see, so that readers could add their 
own correction factor. Some of the 
feedback I have received suggests that 
the biases are readily apparent. I be- 
lieve that truth is best served by open 
controversy and would like to encour- 
age rebuttal. 

There are some bright spots in the 
publications this year. Random House 
has a series of original books called 
Studies in Psychology. This year two 
good books were put out—Fuller on 
Motivation and Plutchik on Emotion. 
There also appeared the first of an- 
other promising series, edited by Theo- 
dore Newcomb for Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston. This is a new idea in papcr- 
backs—informed, but not highly techni- 
cal, chapter-length reviews of recent re- 
search in important problem areas. The 
first book included contributions by 
four outstanding, youngish psycholo- 
gists. This sort of experimenting with 
the format and function of paperbacks 
is to be applauded. 

Several people, more expert than I in 
various areas, were kind enough to give 


me their opinion of specific books. I 
want to thank David E. Hunt, Francis 
J. DiVesta, and Donald L. Meyer of 
Syracuse University and Howard Fried- 
man of the Syracuse VA Hospital. Nat- 
urally, they are not to be held respon- 
sible for my opinions. 

Names and addresses of publishers 
are listed at the end. The books selling 
for less than a dollar have an asterisk 
but now number only a sixth of the 
total. In the tradition of Consumers Re- 
ports, Marcuse's book on hypnosis and 
Nuttin’s critique of psychoanalysis are 
listed as Best Buys at 95c and 75c 
respectively. 


General Psychology 
Brown, R., Garanter, E., Hess, E. H., 
and Manp.ier, G. New Directions 
in Psychology. Holt, Rinehart, and 

Winston, 1962. Pp. 353. $2.50. 

Original. 

This is the first of the series mentioned 
above. Brown discusses several models 
of attitude change, Galanter covers con- 
temporary problems in psychophysics, 
Hess gives a particularly lucid exposi- 
tion of ethology, and Mandler handles 
emotion with a stress on social influence. 
The authors are quite competent, the 
emphasis is on current rescarch, and the 
level of writing is technical enough for 
me. The book would be valuable in a 
number of teaching situations, Index. 
(CP, Nov. 1963, 8, 430.) 


Gatton, F. Hereditary Genius. (M134) 
World, 1962. Pp. 446. $1.45. Reprint 
(Orig. 1869). 

Francis Galton — Quaker, cousin of 
Darwin, world traveler, geneticist, and 
discoverer of finger prints—studied the 
biographies of 400 outstanding English- 
men and found that the proportion of 
gifted relations decreased as closeness 
of relationship decreased. From this he 
concluded that genius is hereditary. This 
work emboldened Darwin to extend the 
theory of evolution to the human level 
in the Descent of Man. As we read the 
book today, Galton seems incredibly 
naive about the influence of environ- 
ment. At times Galton resembles a re- 
actionary racist—as when he speaks of 
the innate inferiority of the Negro race 


and the genetic superiority of the upper 
classes. C. D, Darlington contributes an 
exceptionally valuable introduction in 
which he says that it was Galton's re- 
liance on purely quantitative. methods 
which led him astray. A qualitative ap- 
praisal would have made it clear that, 
when we devise a scale of merit, . . . 
“the Hottentot comes low . . . and our 
friends and kindred come high." Per- 
haps there is a lesson to be leamed 


from this at a time when psychology 
se 


1 


ems hell-bent on discarding qualitative 
analysis and quantifying everything in 
sight. Index, 


“Havemann, E, The Age of Psychology. 
(BA-33) Grove, 1962. Pp. 115. $.50. 
Reprint (Orig. 1957). 

Many readers will remember the Life 
Series on which this book is based. Clif- 
ford T. Morgan and Frederick C. Red- 
lick served 
Havem 
plied 


as consultants on the articles. 
ann covers basic psychology, ap- 
Psychology, psychoanalysis, and 
Mental health in a highly popularized 
UE sensible and well-written fashion. It 
would pain me to think that all an 
educated person knew about psychology 
SR from this book, but it would 
ors more if he did not have this. I 

AK the book, which is small and in- 


€Xpensiv, 
PEU ae could be recommended to 
Pople w ee 
Ple who are too busy to take a course. 
ndex, 7 


Learning and Conditioning 


M ; 
Mitten, N, E. and Dorramp, J. Social 


earning and Imitation. Yale, 1962. 
ay $1.95. Reprint (Original 


dut S good to have this classic avail- 
EU Paperbound form. The Miller- 


ollar : 
$ ard theory of learning— drive, cue, 
“sponse, 


here. I 
imit 


reward—was first presented 
“vidence is offered for viewing 
ati " 

tve behavior as largely learned. In 


a teach: hi y 
fol aching Situation, the book might be 
lowed up w 


th ith Bandura’s chapter in 
Ne 1962 Nebr 


aska Symposium. Index. 


ad T and Moore, J. W. (Eds.) 

po emmed Learning: Theory and 

n esearch, (8) Van Nostrand, 1962. 
p. 240. $1.95. Original. 

Fifteen selections on automated leam- 


ing a z $ 
and teaching machines including 


material from Skinner, Holland, Zea- 
man, Pressey, and others. Theory and 
technique are covered. As is typical 
in books of readings one gets the feel- 
ing that the editors tried to touch upon 
too many aspects of the area. However, 
the classic articles are here and most 
of the selections are good. No Index. 


Gurari, E. R. The Psychology of Hu- 
man Conflict. (BP135) Beacon, 1962. 
Pp. 408. $2.25. Reprint (Orig. 1938). 
No one—regardless of theoretical 

viewpoint—could read this book with- 

out being charmed by the folksy wis- 
dom and good will of the author. 

Guthrie presents his well-known associa- 

tive learning theory and then applies it 

to personality, psychopathology, and 
psychotherapy, in his inimical, anecdotal 


style. For someone who explicitly rejects 
Freud, Guthrie makes considerable use 
of concepts like rationalization, pro- 
jection, and erotic mother-son rela- 
tionships. The book should be of special 
interest to those psychologists interested 
in explaining personality and psycho- 
therapy in terms of learning. Index. 


Pavrov, I. P. Conditioned Reflexes: An 
Investigation of the Physiological Ac- 
tivity of the Cerebral Cortex. (S614) 
Dover, 1960, Pp. 430. $2.25. Reprint. 
(Orig. 1926.) 

This book needs no elaborate notice. 
It is a. presentation of Pavlov's work as 
a whole. Based on a series of lectures 
presented in 1924, the chapters cover the 
basic experiments on the conditioned re- 
flex, inhibition, generalization and dif- 
ferentiation, sleep and hypnosis, and 
psychopathology. Index. 


Wers, H. K. Pavlov and Freud. In- 
ternational. Vol. 1. Ivan P. Pavlov 
— Towards a Scientific Psychology 
and Psychiatry. 1962. Pp. 224. $145. 
Reprint. (Orig. 1956). Vol. II Sig- 
mund Freud—A Pavlovian Critique. 
1962. Pp. 252. $1.65. Reprint. (Orig. 
1960.) 

A philosopher's eulogy of Pavlov and 
diatribe against Freud, with ample quo- 
tations from Marx, Engels, and Lenin. 
The standard criticisms of Freud are 
rehashed, The authors most serious 
point is that there was a temporary lag 
in the development of neurophysiology 
during the last decade of the 19th cen- 


tury. Freud attempted to vault this gap 
with his mythology while Pavlov stuck 
to the true scientific course by studying 
brain physiology. Freud—along with 
Yerkes and Kóhler—committed the sin 
of dualistic idealism, while Thorndike 
and Watson—although starting out right 
—were seduced by the imperialists into 
intelligence testing and advertising. If 
I were forced to choose between Freud’s 
sexual mythology and Pavlov's brain 
mythology, I think I should become a 
skeptical Skinnerian. Indexes. 


Paviov, I. P. Essays in Psychology and 
Psychiatry. Citadel, 1962. Pp. 189, 
$1.95. Reprinted selections. 

This is a selection of essays from 
Pavlov's Experimental Psychology. The 
first section deals with his physiological 
approach to psychopathology. The sec- 
ond presents his views on the relation 
of physiology to psychology, with cri 
cisms of Guthrie's use of his conditioning 
paradigm and Lashley's mass action 
experiments. The final section outlines 
the Pavlovian view of sleep and hypno- 
sis as cortical inhibition, Pavlov—as op- 
posed to Wells—does not drape his 
scientific contributions 


with Marxist 
economics. The book is somewhat popu- 
larized but might serve as an introduc- 
tion to Pavlov's later thinking. No ref- 
erences or index. 


Motivation and Emotion 
FurrrR, J. L. Motivation: A Biological 
Perspective. (Pp25) Random House, 

1962. Pp. 116. $1.45. Original. 


A strongly biological approach to the 
area of motivation and, to some extent, 
emotion, by a Jackson Laboratory psy- 
chologist. Both biological needs for 
food, water, etc. and "integrative" needs 
for sleep, exploration, etc. are covered, 
as well as acquired drive, conflict, phys- 
iological and measure- 
ment problems, The material is drawn 
almost entirely from animal studies and 
even social behavior is based primarily 
on the findings of the ethologists. A 
good book for those with a well-de- 
veloped biotropism, Index. 


mechanisms, 


Birney, R. C. and Trevan, R. C. ( Eds 


Measuring Human Motivation (6 
Van Nostrand, 1962, Pp. 181 $1.45 
Original. rac 
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Another item in the Insight Series— 
this time on the methodological prob- 
lems of measuring human motivation. 
'The selections include Jung on the as- 
sociation method, Morgan and Murray 
on the TAT, McClelland on achieve- 
ment, Blum on the Blacky, and Taylor 
on anxiety. For me, this was the least 
satisfactory of the series to date. The 
Freud and Ferenczi selections seem out 
of place, the basic issues do not seem 
highlighted, and, except for the Taylor 
article, the emphasis is entirely on pro- 
jective techniques. Perhaps the difficulty 
is in the confused state of the area 
of human motivation itself. No Index. 


CaxpLAND, D. K. (Ed.) Emotion: Bod- 
ily Change. (7) Van Nostrand, 1962. 
Pp. 263. $1.95. Original. 

This Insight book includes many 
valuable classics by James, Watson, 
Duffy, Leeper, Bridges, Hebb, Lacey, 
Brady, Funkenstein, Schlosberg, and 
others. The selections are quite good 
and should prove satisfactory to nearly 
everyone. The emphasis is on internal 
and external bodily responses in emo- 
tion, with some material on condition- 
ing and development, Neither brain 
mechanisms nor phenomenology are 
covered. Index. 


Prurcuik, R. The Emotions: Facts, 
Theories and a New Model. (pp24) 
Random House, 1962. Pp. 204. $1.95. 
Original. 

This is less a review of the field than 

a presentation of a new theory of emo- 

tions. Plutchik postulates eight basic 

emotional reactions which he arranges 
in a circle like the primary colors. These 

primary emotions are thought to mix, 

like colors, to produce the infinite 

variety of emotions. The emphasis is 
on the phenomenology and behavioral 
expression of emotion more than the 
physiology, Data supporting the theory 
are also presented. While it will take 
time empirically to evaluate the theory, 

Plutchik’s ideas are sophisticated and 

should be given serious consideration. 

Index. (CP, Oct. 1963, 8, 372). 


Developmental and Educational 


Pacer, J. Play, Dreams, and Imitation 
in Childhood. (N 171) Norton, 1962. 
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Pp. 296. $1.85. Reprint. (Orig. Eng- 

lish Edition 1951). 

This book is a sequel to The Origins 
of Intelligence in the Child and The 
Reconstruction of Reality in the Child 
—with observations on the same three 
children, Piaget is interested, here, in 
the origins of symbolic thought in early 
childhood. The external world is in- 
ternally symbolized through imitation 
by the process of accommodation and 
in play by the process of assimilation. 
Dreams frequently have the same func- 
tion as play. Through these imitative 
and playful activities, the child, be- 
tween the ages of two and four, de- 
velops a primitive symbolic thought 
process. Index. 


Haprietp, J. A. Childhood and Adoles- 
cence. (A531) Penguin, 1962. Pp. 
286. $1.25. Original. 


A little Gesell, a little Freud, and 
lots of advice for parents make up this 
book. I wonder how much good is done 
when one advises an un-understanding 
parent to be more understanding. I 
can not imagine an American develop- 
mental psychologist using this as a text- 
book. Index. 


FrrEMiNG, C. M. Adolescence: Its So- 
cial Psychology. (E-337) Grove, 1962. 
Pp. 262. $2.45. Reprint (Orig. 1948). 
A textbook on physiological, psy- 

chological, and social factors involved 

in adolescent development and adjust- 
ment. Parts of the book are well-docu- 
mented scientific summaries and others 
consist of kindly advice for parents. 

Needless to say a reprint without re- 

vision after fourteen years results in 

some outdated portions. Index. 


Crow, L. D. and Crow, A. (Eds.) Read- 
ings in Guidance. McKay, 1962. Pp. 
626. $3.95. Original. 

A selection. of 95 fairly complete 
items in the field of guidance. Authors 
include Wolfle, Wrenn, Strang, Sea- 
shore, Tyler, Roe, and many others. 
The articles consist mainly of statements 
of objectives, outlines and organiza- 
tional charts for various programs, and 
descriptions of experience. By my count, 
only 5 of the 95 articles contain original 
quantitative data. Might be useful for 
teaching about the professional and ad- 
ministrative aspects of counseling. Index. 


Samiru, G. M. A Simplified Guide to 
Statistics. Holt, Rinehart, and Win- 
ston, 1962. Pp. 164. $1.75. Reprint 
(Orig. 1938, Second Edit. 1946). 
At the outset I should say that I 

have a bias against this kind of statistics 
book believing that it is inappropriate 
for the beginner and not very useful for 
the advanced student. Furthermore, 
within the framework of this type of 
book, it is not eminently successful. The 
general statements about science and 
statistics are often too sweeping and 
seem naive at points. Descriptive statis- 
tics, t-tests, correlation, and chi-square 
are covered. Since the book is in its 
third edition some people must find it 
useful so judge for yourself. Index. 

*DeRorr, R. S. Man Against Aging. 
(BC11) Grove, 1962. Pp. 310. $.75. 
Reprint (Orig. 1960). 


Personality 

*MancusE, F. L. Hypnosis: Fact and 

Fiction. (A446) Penguin 1961, Pp. 

224. $.95. Reprint (Orig. 1959). 

A well-written overview which should 
be just the thing for the psychologist 
who is not an expert in hypnosis or the 
graduate student studying for a qualify- 
ing exam. Marcuse emphasizes the need 
for experimental controls and caution 
in interpreting results. It is an excel- 
lent summary of research, although more 
recent studies cast doubt on the real- 
ity of differences in the physiological 
reactions to pain between hypnosis and 
the normal state. Index. 


McDoueatt, W. Body and Mind. (BP- 
122) Beacon, 1961. Pp. 384. $2.45. 
Reprint (Orig. 1911). 

In this scholarly book, McDougall 
finds that mechanistic principles cannot 
account for meaning, value, and purpose 
so that it is necessary to postulate an 
animistic mind. As McDougall points 
out, the question has implications for 
religion. Does the problem have any 
significance for our positivistic genera- 
tion? Jerome Bruner, in an excep- 
tionally fine preface, puts it this way: 
“|. what he is saying, to put it in ul- 
tramodern dress, is that if Body is the 
machine, Mind is the program that de- 


FIELDS OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


By ANNE ANASTASI, Fordham University. 576 
pages, $8.95. 


A comprehensive and integrated picture of the 
professional activities of psychologists in business, 
industry, advertising and marketing, education, 
clinical practice, law, government, and the military. 
The approach emphasizes methodology. 


HANDBOOK OF MENTAL DEFI- 
CIENCY: Psychological Theory and 


Research 


Edited by NORMAN R. ELLIS, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. McGraw-Hill Series in Psy- 
chology. 722 pages, $14.50. 


Presents significant theoretical approaches to the 
Study of mental deficiency. Aims to assess the 
ara d of behavioral research and theory in the 
eld. 


FRONTAL GRANULAR CORTEX AND 
BEHAVIOR 


Edited by J. M. WARREN, The Pennsylvania 
State University; and KONRAD AKERT, he nda 
sity of Zurich. McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 
Available in April, 1964. 


_A collection of 20 apers delivered at a sympo- 
Sium on the rontal cortex and behavior in 1962. 

broad sampling of techniques and research aS 
Sults of investigators in this field is represented. 


THEORY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MEASUREMENTS 


By EDWIN GHISELLI, University of California, 
erkeley. McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 432 
Pages, $8.95. 


1 Provides an elementary discussion of e proh 
ems, statistical techniques, and theoretical co! = 
cerns basic to psychological testing and measure 
ment of mental traits. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


By JUM C. NUNNALLY, Vanderbilt University. 
472 pages, $7.50. 


ti A comprehensive treatment of tests and ox 
‘onal measurements, this new text is designe? or 
use in basic undergraduate courses in es 
Colleges and departments of education. Founded on 
he premise that tests are useful only i£ they ave 
elpful in making educational decisions. 


h 


FORTHCOMING [Sq NEW 


PSYCHOLOGY IN MANAGEMENT. 
Second Edition 


By MASON HAIRE, University of California, 
Berkeley. McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 240 
pages, $5.50. 


This thorough revision of a highly successful 
book for the student of business and management 
deals with basic psychological issues in basic busi- 
ness problems. New fields—such as organization 
theory—and new thinking about business and psy- 
chology are taken into account in the new edition. 


THE COMMUNICATION OF EMO- 
TIONAL MEANING 


Edited by JOEL R. DAVITZ, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. McGraw-Hill Series in Psy- 
chology. Available in February, 1964. 


A series of research studies dealing with emo- 
tional communication—nonverbal and verbal. The 
mode of communication most frequently dealt with 
is vocal. The approach is empirical, and findings 
are related to general psychology. 


CREATIVITY: Progress and Potential 
By CALVIN W. TAYLOR, University of Utah. 


In Press. 


An integrated, critical review to which the re- 
searcher, educator, or layman can turn for a use- 
ful overview of the field of creativity. Summarizes 
important and current research findings and indi- 
cates further areas in need of research. 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION: For Class- 


room and Community 


Edited by RAYMOND G. McCARTHY, Rutgers, 
The State University. Available in March, 1964. 


Offers a comprehensive study of facts and atti- 
tudes regarding the use and non-use of alcoholic 
beverages, and examines questions of social con- 
cern arising from excessive use. A sourcebook for 
educators and college students. 


TEACHING ABOUT ALCOHOL 


By FRANCES TODD, Balboa High Scl 
Francisco, California. In Press. d chool, San 


A brief but highly informative 
and how to teach about alcohol. T 
is sufficiently detailed for college 
school administrators, yet practical 
the needs of junior and senior 
youth leaders, and parents. 


book on what 
he presentation 
instructors and 
ical enough to meet 
high school teachers, 


Send for Copies on Approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


termines how the machine will proc- 
ess its data and one cannot equate 
the machine and the program." Index. 


Fromm, E. The art of Loving: An En- 
quiry Into The Nature of Love. 
Harper, 1962. Pp. 146. $1.25. Reprint 
(Orig. 1956). 

Always interesting to read, Fromm 
here describes several types of love— 
motherly, erotic, self, etc.—and the 
disintegration of the capacity to love 
under materialistic capitalism. Freud's 
emphasis on sexuality is criticized as 
are Sullivan's ideas which are described 
as a marketing conception of love. 
I think psychologists and their students 
could profit from reading and discuss- 
ing this book but I hesitate to recom- 
mend it as a technical contribution— 
it is more of a social psychological ser- 
mon. No Index. 


Jones, R. M. Ego Synthesis in Dreams. 
Schenkman, 1962, Pp. 100, $2.45. 
Original. 

Using a modification of Erikson's de- 
velopmental theory, Jones offers a theory 
of dreams as adaptive, reality-oriented 
processes as well as wish-fulfilling in the 
Freudian sense. It is interesting to com- 
pare this work with that of Calvin Hall. 
Mall theorizes in this area but also col- 
lects systematic data. Jones—a clinical 
psychologist trained in Harvard’s De- 
partment of Social Relations—prefers 
to leave validation research “to those 
who enjoy it.” No Index. (CP, Oct. 
1963, 8. 388.) 


Ren, T. Jewish Wit. (Al) Gamut, 1962. 
Pp. 246. $2.45. Original. 


TS desperate mother . . . runs 
along the beach, her arms stretched out 
to the sea, yelling, ‘Help! Help! My 
son, the doctor, i; drowning!’ " Read 
this great collection of Jewish wit and 
enjoy, enjoy! In a more serious moment 
you might ponder the author's conclu- 
sion that Jewish wit functions to main- 
tain the identity of a people living for 
centuries in a world of hostile and 
destructive enemies, No index, 


Fopom, N. New Approaches to Dream 
Interpretation. (C116) Citadel, 1962. 
Pp. 368. $1.95, Reprint (Orig. 1951). 


m 
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Social Psychology 


LixpxER, R. Prescription For Rebellion. 
(E-355) Grove, 1962. Pp. 305. $1.95. 
Reprint (Orig. 1952). 


Lindner launches a vitriolic attack 
on conformity and adjustment to soci- 
ety as a criterion of mental health or 
as a meaningful social goal. He is 
sometimes brilliant, always provocative. 
He believes that psychologists have been 
too timid to translate into action the 
full revolutionary implications of their 
concepts. His prescription is for psy- 
chology to put its full weight on the 
side of a mature, positive rebellious- 
ness in the individual which will en- 
able him to realize his full potential and 
aid humanity in further evolution. No 
Index. 


Karpiner, A. and Ovrsrv, L. The 
Mark of Oppression: Explorations in 
the Personality of the American 
Negro. (M141) World, 1962. Pp. 
396. $2.25. Reprint (Orig. 1951). 


I have always been partial to this 
book and I believe it is even more 
timely today—in the midst of the great 
social struggle for racial equality we 
are witnessing—than when it was first 
published. The methodology is weak, 
the twenty-five case histories too few, 
but the basic point—that the Negro per- 
sonality has been scarred by centuries 
of oppression—is somehow convincing. 
Index. 


Freup, S. Totem and Taboo. (N143) 
Norton, 1962. Pp. 172. $1.25. Reprint 
(Orig. 1913). 


In these essays, Freud compares the 
customs of primitive cultures with his 
neurotic patients—both may show a 
horror of incest, ambivalence about 
loved ones, and rituals, whether relig- 
ious or obsessional. The basis of it all 
is the Oedipus Complex, deriving from 
the killing and devouring of the pri- 
mal patriarch by the brother horde, 
with the resulting guilt motivating the 
development of civilization by the 
renunciation of totem killing and incest. 
No other work of Freud's has been so 
criticized by anthropologists and others. 
Freud was aware of the book's deficien- 
cles and stated, as his purpose, the kindl- 
ing of interest between Psychoanalysis 


and social science. This certainly has 
been accomplished. Index. 


Leavirr, H. J. Managerial Psychology. 
( P. 96). Univ. Chicago, 1962. Pp. 335. 
$1.95. Reprint (Orig. 1958). 
Well-written and easy to read, this 

text will be quite useful for business and 

management students, The emphasis is 
on an understanding of motivation and 
communication in organizational life. 

Enough introductory material is in- 

cluded so that it could be used without 

a previous course in psychology. ‘The 

analysis of committee dynamics is de- 

lightful and useful. It could be applied 
to some departmental meetings I have 
attended. Index. 


Gore, G. and Rickman, J. The Peoples 
of Great Russia: A Psychological 
Study. (N112) Norton, 1962. Pp. 236. 
$1.65. Reprint (Orig. 1919). 


Rem, T. Ritual: Four Psychoanalytic 
Studies: Couvade, the Puberty Rites 
of Savages, Kol Nidre, and the Shofar. 
(E322) Grove, 1962. Pp. 367. $2.45. 
Reprint (Orig. 1946). 


Psychoanalysis 


Frevup, S. Delusion and Dream (BP19) 
Beacon, 1956. Pp. 238. $1.45. Reprint 
(Orig. English Edition 1917). 

This is Freud's analysis of Jensen’s 
novel Gravida, written in 1906, the 
year before the book on Leonardo. The 
dreams and symptoms of the hero of 
the novel are analyzed as if he were 
a patient and an unconscious attach- 
ment to a sister revealed. The volume 
contains three related essays by Freud 
and the novel itself, Introduction by 
Philip Rieff. Index. 


Jones, E. Papers on Psychoanalysis. 
(BP119) Beacon, 1961. Pp. 504. 
$2.65. Reprint (Orig. 1912, Fifth 
Edition 1948). 

Twenty-seven papers ranging over 
fifty years of the life of this well-known 
analyst. A wide range of topics are cov- 
ered. Some of the early papers are 
expositions of Freud’s ideas rather than 
Jones. The papers I liked best were 
those in which Jones did his own think- 
ing, especially those on the psychology 
of women. Index. 


Bl Pattern and Growth 
in Personality 
Gordon W. Allport, Harvard University 
“| scholarly in the best of academic tradition, yet 


it is still a delight to read . . . We must acknowl- 
Fr H H » 
edge the splendid quality of this book. 


— from a review in CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY 


1961, 517 pp., $7.50 


Bl Research in Personality 


Martha T. Mednick and Sarnoff A. Mednick, both 
of the University of Michigan 


A basic or supplementary text for courses in per- 
sonality that emphasizes current theory and re- 
search rather than history in its wide sampling of 
methodological approaches. 


1963, 640 pp., $8.00 


HN Complex Human Bebavior: 


A. Systematic Extension of Learning 
Principles 
Arthur W. Staats and Carolyn K, Staats, 
Arizona State University 


Draws upon the principles of scientific psychology 
and learning theory to offer a general conception 
of how the physical and social environments can 
Shape various forms of human behavior. 


Fall 1963, 560 pp., $7.50 


Bl Personal and Social 
Development: 
The Psychology of Effective Behavior 


louis S. Levine, San Francisco State College i 
“I am well pleased with this book, particularly its 
stress on the normal, its good balance Bowen 
chronological and topical order, its restrained use 
of good teaching pictures.” 

— Prof. Ethel Tilley, Meredith College 


es 


1963, 522 pp., $6.50 


noteworthy psychology texts . . . 


383 Madison Avenue, 


| / Ift Kinehar, Land 


lll Statistics for Psychologists 


William L. Hays, University of Michigan 


"The coming generation of students will surely be 
grateful for the wisdom and clarity with which 
Hays has organized and expounded the modern 
reach of statistics . . . demonstrates over and over 
that a serious statistical text can be both readable 
and sharp." 


— Prof. S. S. Stevens, Harvard University 
1963, 736 pp., $10.75 


Bl Theory and Practice of 
Psychological Testing, 3rd Ed. 


Frank S. Freeman, Cornell University 


“Excellent text incorporating the latest findings in 
the field. Presentation of various points of view 
judiciously balanced . . .” 


— Prof, Boris Levinson, Yeshiva University 
1962, 715 pp., $7.95 


Bl The Learning Process and 
Programmed Instruction 
Edward J. Green, Dartmouth Medical School and 


College 


A sound basic book for advanced students in learn- 
ing and educational psychology, or beginners in 
programmed instruction. 


1962, 239 pp., $4.00 


Bl Negro and White Youth: 


A Psychological Study in a Border State 
Community 


Albert J. Lott, University of Kentucky 
Bernice E. Lott, Kentucky State College 


“This book is of great interest. I am using parts 
of it for outside reading in my course on social 

: » ) S a 
psychiatry. 


—Norbert Mintz, Brandeis University 
1963, 256 pp., $5.00 l 


Winston, inc. 


New York, N.Y. 10017 


A— ^ In Canada: 833 Oxford Street, Toronto 18, Ontario 


EnrksoN, E. H. Young Man Luther: A 
Study in Psychoanalysis and History. 
Norton, 1962. Pp. 288. $1.75. Reprint 
(Original 1958). 

This is, by far, the best psychoana- 
lytic biography I have read. It is a sen- 
sitive portrayal of a great historical 
figure going through a tormented late 
adolescent identity crisis, enriched by 
Erikson's clinical experience with simi- 
larly bedeviled youths. Unlike many 
psychoanalytic biographers, Erikson does 
not reduce everything to the anal pre- 
occupations which Luther obviously 
had, but makes a profound analysis of 
the relationship with a brutal, ambitious 
father, the subsequent struggle with au- 
thority, and the eventual creative break- 
through. Index. 


SarzMaN, L. and MasserMan, J. (Eds.) 
Modern Concepts of Psychoanalysis. 
Citadel, 1962. Pp. 210. $1.95. Reprint 
(Orig. 1962). 

Critical evaluations of Freudian theory 
and practice by Montagu, Landis, 
Ruesch, Weigert, and a number of 
others from several disciplines. I could 
not but wonder why, if Freudian theory 
is dead, so many people are hacking 
away at the corpse. Neal E, Miller once 
said the way to kill a bad theory is to 
construct a better one. Index. (CP, 
1963, 8, 120). 


*NurrIN, J. Psychoanalysis and Person- 
ality: A Dynamic Theory of Normal 
Personality. (MT426) New American 
Library, 1962. Pp. 332. $.75. Reprint 
(Orig. 1953). 

It would be easy to tag this work— 
by the well-known Belgian priest and 
psychologist—as an attempt to inte- 
grate psychoanalysis and Christianity. 
It is this, of course, but it is also a 
very sophisticated commentary on 
Freud and an analysis of some of the 
most profound problems of personal- 
ity. I was particularly struck by Father 
Nuttin's idea of an intimate level of 
consciousness to supplement the Freud- 
ian unconscious. The personality theory 
proposal shows the influence of Adler. 
Allport, Hull, and the existentialists. 
Recommended for anyone with a serious 
interest in personality theory, Index. 


RUITENBEEK, H. M. (Ed.) Psychoanaly- 
sis and Social Science. (D93) Dut- 
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ton, 1962. Pp. 226. $1.65. Original. 


The impact of psychoanalysis on the 
theory and application of the social 
sciences as seen by Lasswell, Parsons, 
Hartmann, Roheim, Erikson, Meerloo, 
and others. No Index. 


FnEUD, S. On Creativity and the Un- 
conscious: Papers on the Psychology 
of Art, Literature, Love, and Religion. 
(TB45) Harper, 1958. Pp. 310. $1.85. 
Reprint (Orig. English Translation of 
papers 1925). 


Juwc, C. G. Symbols of Transforma- 
tion: An Analysis of the Prelude to 
a Case of Schizophrenia. Harper 
1962. Vol 1 (TB2009) Pp. 273 + 
XLIV. $2.25. Vol. 11 (TB2010) Pp. 
283. $2.25. Reprint (Orig. 1912, Re- 
vised 1952). 


Way, L. Adler’s Place in Psychology. 
(BS101V) Collier, 1962, Pp. 384. 
$1.50. Reprint (Orig. 1948?). 


Horney, K. (Ed.) Are You Consider- 
ing Psychoanalysis. (N131) Norton, 
1962. Pp. 257. $1.65. Reprint (Orig. 
1946). 


*Scunemer, D. E. The Psychoanalyst 
and the Artist. (MT464) New 
American Library, 1962. Pp. 236. 
$.75. Reprint (Orig. 1950). 


Abnormal Psychology 


Hart, B. The Psychology of Insanity. 
Cambridge Univ., 1962. Pp. 127. 
$1.25 Reprint (Orig. 1912). 

A psychoanalyst once asked why it 
was that academic psychology accepted 
Freud's defense mechanisms while re- 
jecting his ideas on psychosexual de- 
velopment, when in truth there is no 
more scientific evidence for the for- 
mer than the latter. The psychoanalyst 
had a dynamic explanation for this but 
a historical one can be found in this 
little gem of a book which explained 
Freud's mechanisms of rationalization, 
repression, projection, Jung’s com- 
plexes and association test, and so on, 
in a way which was convincing to psy- 
chologists a half century ago. The book 
has gone through twenty-two print- 


ings and is still the clearest presenta- 
tion around. Index. 


“Hunt, M. M. Mental Hospital, a 
Vivid Insight Into the World of the 


Mentally Disturbed. (R-762) Pyra- 
mid, 1962. Pp. 96. $.50. Original 
Book. 

This is a reporter's account of a ser- 
ies of visits to the largest mental hos- 
pital in the world—Pilgrim State on 
Long Island. I read it a few years 
ago as a series of articles in the New 
Yorker and recommended it to students, 
not as a way of learning about mental 
illness per se, but as a. good layman's 
account of the realities of psychiatric 
hospitals and the enormity of the prob- 
lem. It reads well. Foreword by Robert 
Felix. No Index. 


Knicu, A. M. (Ed.) The Homosexuals: 
As Seen by Themselves and Thirty 
Authorities. (C-117) Citadel, 1962. 
Pp. 342. $1.95. Reprint (Orig. 1954). 
The twenty-one autobiographical ac- 

counts of homosexuality in this vol- 

ume do not seem to illuminate theoreti- 
cal issues, but do have titles like 

“Diary of a Lesbian Affair" and “Better 

than the Love of Women." The au- 

thorities include Hirschfeld taking the 
biological approach and Ferenczi, Freud 
and Thompson with their classical 

articles. One comes away with the im- 

pression that homosexuality is little 

understood and hopes for treatment 
are pretty dim. I was struck with the 
dead-end that has been reached with 
individual case studies. What is needed is 
systematic research like that of Irving 
Bieber and his associates. No Index. 


SrEKEL, W. Frigidity in Women. 
Grove. 1962. Vol 1 (E353) Pp. 304, 
$1.95. Vol. 2 (E354) Pp. 314, $1.95. 
Reprint (Orig. 1926). 

*Caprio, F. S. Female Homosexuality: 
A Modern Study of Lesbianism. 
(BC27) Grove, 1962. Pp. 334. $.75. 
Reprint (Orig. 1954). 

*Rrk, T. Masochism and Sex and So- 
ciety. (BD13) Grove, 1962, Pp. 
439. $95. Reprint (Orig. 1941). 

*Evans, J. Three Men: An Experiment 
in the Biography of Emotion. (BC40) 
Grove, 1962. Pp. 297. $.75. Reprint 
(Orig. 1950). 


KRraErELIN, E. One Hundred Years of 
Psychiatry. Citadel, 1962. Pp. 162. 
$1.75. Reprint (Orig. 1917). 


Borsen, A. T. The Exploration of the 


Inner World: A Study of Mental 
Disorder and Religious Experience. 
(TB87) Harper, 1962. Pp. 322. $1.75. 
Reprint (Orig. 1936). 

Britt, A. A, Freud's Contribution to 
Psychiatry. (N141) Norton, 1962. Pp. 
244. $1.45. Reprint (Orig. 1944). 

PALMER, S. The Psychology of Mur- 
der. (A50) Crowell, 1962. Pp. 239. 
$1.95. Reprint (Orig. 1960). 


Hixsig, L. E. The Person in the Body: 
An Introduction to Psychosomatic 
Medicine. (N172) Norton, 1962. Pp. 
257. $1.45. Reprint (Orig. 1945). 


Existential Psychology 
Rurrenneex, H. M. (Ed.) Psychoanaly- 
sis and Existential Philosophy. (D94) 
Dutton, 1962. Pp. 262. $1.75. Original. 


A dozen papers by Tillich, Binswanger 
ay, and others attempting to ex- 
Plain the attitudinal implication of 
existentialism for psychoanalysis. One 
‘portant implication is seeing prob- 
“ms of loneliness, identity, and mean- 
ng behind sexual and aggressive symp- 
toms. I wonder if other people share 
MY reaction to existential writing—I 
am deeply impressed, even moved, by 
the ideas but when I am finished I am 
Nard put to specify what I have learned. 
°C concrete case material—like that 
in Laing’s paper—might be help- 
V to all concerned. No Index. 
Kierkecaarn, S. The Point of View For 
My Work As An Author: A Report 
5 History, (TB88) Harper, 1962. Pp. 
9. $135. Reprint (Orig. 1859). 
Eon W. Kierkegaard. Harper, 1962. 
9L One (TB 89) Pp. 290. $1.75. 
ol. Two (TB 90) Pp. 345. $1.95. 
print (Orig. 1938). 
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149 York Street., 


From a Vast 


and Antique Land 


Peter A. Bertocci and Richard M. 
Millard 


onality and the Good: Psy- 

cad and Ethical Perspec- 

tives. New York: David McKay, 
1963. Pp. v + 711. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Wuse B. WEBB 


Both authors are faculty members at 
Boston University. Peter H. Bertocci 
took his PhD degree at that institution 
and taught at Bates College for nine 


years before returning to BU to become 
Borden Parker Browne Professor of 
Philosophy. He is the author of Reli- 
gion as Creative Insecurity (1958) and 
of Introduction to Philosophy of Reli- 
gion (1950). Dr. Millard also has a 
Boston University degree, in Philosophy, 
and is now the Dean of the BU College 
of Liberal Arts. The reviewer, Wilse B. 
Webb, received his PhD from the State 
University of Iowa, taught at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and at Washington 
University, then served for a while as 
head of the Aviation Psychology Labo- 
ratory of the US Navy and now is Head 
of the Department of Psychology at the 
University of Florida. His bibliography 
of more than 100 items covers the kind 
of substantive range that might be ex- 
pected from one who can, in not too 
long a span, move from graduate school 
in Iowa to the Presidency of the South- 
ern Society of Philosophy and Psychol- 
ogy. 


HIS is a book written as a text for an 
T introductory college course in ethics. 
It attempts to provide a background for 
the "formulation of philosophy of the 
good life." In providing this ethical do- 
it-yourself kit, it ranges through such 
topics as free will, “The Communist 
Challenge," premarital intercourse, hu- 
mility, justice, God, and the plethora 
of problems that plague college sopho- 
mores intensively and have puzzled 
mankind perpetually, 

The first section of the book reviews 
the “human predicament” as seen by 
Freud, Jung, Adler, Fromm, Maslow 
and Allport. These writers furnish the 
authors the psychologist's “. . . observa- 
tion of human patterns and goals and 
their effect on personality . . . The 
remainder of psychology is somewhat 
petulantly set aside as “scientistic” psy- 
chological approaches. 

From this psychological background 
the second section of the book develops 
a “tentative ground plan of human 
nature.” After describing man as 


se + t 5 
complex, self-identifying, continuant 
agent or personal self” and asa "psy 


chophysiological being" and Supplyin, 
him with a number of universal sone 
(including “tenderness,” “sympathy P 

, 


« 

and "respect") the authors are most 

adamant on assuring us that t 
f an 
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nature includes a feeling of moral obli- 
gation; an "ought" as “. . . the impera- 
tive to will the best one knows.” 
There is, then, an elaboration of this 
imperative “ought” in relation to a few 
other ethical positions in a rather rudi- 
mentary fashion (ethical realism as 
seen in Plato, Butler, Kant, and Ross, 
emotivism, social relativism, and nat- 
uralism) and the derivation of a “nor- 
mative universalism" position which is 
described as a “symphony of values.” 
This "symphony of values" is a com- 
plex interdependency of such values as 
health, economic, cognitive, and aes- 
thetic values with such virtues as hon- 
esty, courage, temperance, and the like. 
As the authors say: “The network of 
interpenetration between values defies 
summary . . .” However, the position 
arrived at appears to little diminish the 
distance between the horns of the 
chronic dilemma in ethics—absolute 
norms and relativistic qualifications. 
The remainder of the book is an ap- 
plication of these notions to ethical 
choices. This includes a consideration 
of such general issues as individuality, 
altruism, and duty in ethical choices 
and the examination of such specific 
ethical choice points as monogamy, 
democracy, education, and others. 


y BOOK may be effective as a text 
for an undergraduate ethics course (the 
reviewer is in no position to judge this) 
or may stimulate the psychologist who 
has not considered the problems raised 
by value questions. However, the book 
cannot be recommended to psycholo- 
gists as a sophisticated treatment of 
value theory or of the interaction be- 
tween value theory and psychology. 
Short shrift is given to teleologically 
based positions such as hedonism and 
there is little or no reference or re- 
sponse to such writers as A. C. Ewing, 
C. D. Broad, E. W. Hall and R. B. 
Brandt or Bertrand Russell, Of particu- 
lar disappointment is the failure to give 
even passing mention to such attempts 
as that of S. C, Pepper's “The Sources 
of Values" to bridge value theory and 
psychology from the philosopher's posi- 
tion, or that of Kohler in his book, “The 
Place of Value in a World of Fact," 
from a psychological position. The value 
theory arrived at seems more of a com- 
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mon sense extension of R. B. Perry's 
naturalistic position rather than a theory 
molded by psychological science. 
Certainly the very limited perspective 
of psychology would not recommend 
the book to philosophers or students 
as a source book of psychology's con- 
tribution to the understanding of the 
nature of man. Because few psycholo- 
gists have philosophized about their 
findings, it does not follow that the find- 
ings of psychology are not relevant. 
Such a dismissal of the book does 
not, however, dismiss the problem of the 
relations between psychology and ethics. 
The authors state that “whether we con- 


centrate, as does the ethicist, on the 
question of the nature of the good, or 
as does the psychologist, on the nature 
of personality and its development, we 
cannot escape the over-arching ques- 
tion: What is the nature of the good 
life in the light of a given nature of 
man and his relation to the total en- 
vironment”? If the book must be 
faulted, it may well be a consequence 
of the task rather than the authors. The 
task seems inherently similar to that 
posed for an explorer of a mysterious 
land where there are few friendly na- 
tives and many who are indifferent or 
even hostile. 


The Impact of Information Theory 


William S. Fields and Walter Abbott. (Compiled and Ed.) 
Information Storage and Neural Control. Springfield, Ill: Charles C 


Thomas, 1963. Pp. v + 411. 


$13.75. 


Reviewed by ANatou Rarorort 


Both editors of this book are physicians 
and are associated with the College of 
Medicine of Baylor University. William 
S. Fields is Professor and Chairman of 
its Department of Neurology and is au- 
thor of Brain Mechanisms and Drug 
Action, Patho-genesis and "Treatment 
of Cerebrovascular Disease and The 
Patho-genesis and Treatment of Parkin- 
sonism. Walter Abbott is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Epidemiology and Director of 
the Biomathematics Research Labora- 
tory. The reviewer, Anatol Rapoport, 
is Professor of Mathematical Biology 
and Senior Research Mathematician in 
the Mental Health Research Institute 
at the University of Michigan. He came 
to the United States from Russia many 
years ago and has since been deeply 
involved in such matters as mathemati- 
cal theories of neural nets, psycholin- 
guistics, stochastic models in mixed mo- 
tive games, statistical properties of large 
sociograms, and construction of “seman- 
tic space" from word association nets. 
His books include Science and Goals 


of man (1950), Operational Philosophy 
(1953) and most recently, Fights, 
Games, and Debates, (CP, Jan. 1963, 
8, 1f). 


s pee years ago Norbert Wiener 
complained in his book Cybernetics 
that science has been fractionated into 
mutually unintelligible jargons. Almost 
immediately the inter-disciplinary sym- 
posium was invented and with it the 
corresponding format of publication— 
the proceedings of 
symposia. Information theory, the the- 
oretical underpinning of cybernetics, be- 
came the best known Lingua Franca of 
these affairs, as can be gathered from 
the titles of the books published in this 
form: Information Theory in Biology 
(Henry Quastler, ed., Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1953); Informa- 
tion Theory in Psychology (Henry 
Quastler, ed., Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1955); Symposium on Information 
Theory in Biology (Hubert P. Yockey, 
Robert L. Platzman, and Henry Quas- 


inter-disciplinary 
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MAN IN A WORLD AT WORK 
Edited by Henry Borow 


Professor of Psychological Studies 
The University of Minnesota 


Introduction by William C. Menninger, 
The Menninger Foundation 


To be published in commemoration of the 50th anniversary 
of The National Vocational Guidance Association . . . . 
A comprehensive interdisciplinary analysis of the human 
work experience, by 24 distinguished spe cialists in the social 
sciences and education. MAN IN A WORLD AT WORK 
will meet the needs of vocational counselors, counselor 
educators, counselors in training, personnel workers: and 
will be of signal importance for anyone concerned with oc- 
cupational planning and adjustment. 


About 600 pages Late March, 1964 $8.25 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 


Behavior and Development 
Second Edition 


John E. Horrocks 


“I consider this to be the best text in the field of adolescent 


psychology which I have seen in years." —Robert G. Arnold, 
University of Hartford. Instructors Manual available. 


711 pages 1962 $7.50 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


Growth Trends in Psychological Development 
Second Edition 


George G. Thompson 


the best book of its kind in the field. The 
is is encyclopedic and his approach by 
n, Intelligence, Language, etc.) appeals 
to me more than talking about each variable as one comes 
to the various age levels."—Robert Weatherford, Syracuse 
University. Instructor's Manual av ailable. 

1962 $7.95 


“Definitely 
coverage of all area 
variables (Perceptio: 


714 pages 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON: NEW YORK- ATLANTA - GENEVA, TIL - DALLAS - PALO: AIT: 6 


tler, eds, New York: Pergamon Press, 
1958); and four volumes comprising 
the London Symposia on Information 
Theory (Colin Cherry, ed., London: 
Butterworths, 1950, 1952, 1955, 1961.) 

The present volume is the latest ad- 
dition to this literature. Like the others 
it presents an enormous range of con- 
tent from ecology through physiological 
genetics and neurophysiology to psy- 
chology verging on psychiatry. The 
quality of the papers is more uniformly 
good and their content more substantial 
than in some of the earlier volumes 
which appeared when discussions of in- 
formation theory still contained over- 
tones of a fad, now happily extin- 
guished. However the purist can still 
ask whether the ‘information’ so fre- 
quently alluded to in discussions of this 
sort has much to do with the informa- 
tion with which information theory is 
concerned. 


— information theory pro- 
vides a theoretical clarification of cer- 
tain aspects of the communication 
process, in particular through a rigorous 
mathematical definition of the amount 
of information communicated, In cer- 
tain contexts, the unifying potential of 
this approach becomes apparent, For 
example, certain aspects of communica- 
tion engineering and those of neurophysi- 
ology can be expected to rest on the 
same theoretical base inasmuch as in- 
formation, as rigorously defined, is 
transmitted both across wires and also 
across nerves. 
However the ‘applications’ of infor- 
mation theory found in the inter-dis- 
ciplinary symposia are by no means con- 
fined to this range. Communication 
engineering is linked with the design of 
servo-mechanisms and neurophysiology 
with theories of learning, of memory, 
and of the integrative functions of the 
nervous system. Integration and control 
Suggests psychic functions. Homeostatic 
properties of Servo-mechanisms suggest 
dynamic equilibria in organisms and 
ecological systems. The term ‘informa- 
tion itself, of Course, suggests, through 
its everday meaning, the entire universe 
ste ees ae 
each other Eo ad y i a 
all within the 
scope of ‘information theory.’ 
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Somewhere between the purist’s posi- 
tion, which excludes from relevance to 
information theory any investigation 
where no use is made of its mathemat- 
ical concepts, and the free wheeling 
speculations, instigated by the meta- 
phorical connotations of information, a 
line ought to be drawn separating what 
is relevant from what is not in some 
productive (rather than dogmatic) 
sense. I believe that once the obviously 
foggy excursions are discounted, it ought 
to be conceded that information theory 
has inspired fruitful ideas not only 
through its formal applications but also 
through its ideational impact. For it 
has drawn attention to important as- 
pects of phenomena which had been 
neglected for want of a conceptual 
scheme. These are the organizational 
aspects of phenomena, those which deal 
with pattern and order. 


Te PRESENT volume is a typical 
selection of the results of this idea- 
tional impact. In the section on neuro- 
physiology (Morrell, Brazier, John, 
Burch and Childers) the results are 
apparent in the shift of attention from 
the energetics of neutral action (central 
in yesterday’s neurophysiology) to pat- 
terns of nervous activity, especially their 
statistical features, In ecology (Patten), 
entropy-like state variables are selected 
to describe the gross equilibrium aspects 
of large-scale ecological systems. (It 
was the intellectual climate in which 
cybernetics was born that favored the 
extension of the notion ‘organism’ to 
very large self-sustaining biological sys- 
tems). Work on digital information- 
processing models of brain function 
(McCulloch) is proceeding apace. Ex- 
perimental psychologists (J. G. Miller) 
have thrown themselves with vigor upon 
the idea that the individual is a channel 
in a system of information flow and 
consequently presents a challenge of 
determining his channel characteristics 
(e.g., capacity) and also his responses 
to various information loads (in partic- 
ular, those exceeding his capacity). 
Finally the most fundamental prob- 
lems of physiological genetics (Echols, 
Kit, Damell) now appear, thanks to 
the ideational impacts of information 
theory, in an entirely new light, namely 
as problems in cryptography! It took 


biochemists, biophysicists and physi- 
ologists to find out what it is that makes 
patterns in the genetic stuff, but it may 
take a cryptographer to crack the code 
of these patterns and so to solve the 
riddle of how the genes determine that 
one organism is to be a hippopotamus 
and another a cherry tree. 

Thus, the book, like the others be- 
fore it, has something for every one. 
What is lacking is running comment to 
point out the far-from-obvious but vital 
connections between the ideas. To some 
extent R. W. Gerard’s lively summary 
and the thoughtful comments of M. 
Brazier and G. Bateson provide some 
links for the informed reader. But this 
is not enough. Nor is much help to be 
derived from either the three introduc- 
tory chapters on abstract information 
theory or from the Appendix (a reprint 
of a famous early paper by W. S. Mc- 
Culloch and W. Pitts), The student of 
information theory is well acquainted 
with all this background material; the 
novice will not be able to make the 
necessary connections. The usual short- 
comings of compiled volumes are evi- 
dent here. For instance the isomorphy 
between Mandelbrot’s approach to lexi- 
cal statistics discussed by one partic- 
ipant (p. 45) and the information- 
theoretical approach to biological sys- 
tems, discussed by another (p. 146), 
goes unmentioned, and is not likely to 
be noticed unless pointed out. The need 
remains, then, for real books in this 
field, written by investigators and schol- 
ars who have thoroughly digested the 
nutritive portions of the whole gamut 
of ideas on information theory and can 
present the rich ramifications from a 
unified point of view. Multiple-author 
books into which genuinely creative 
editorial efforts have been invested 
could, perhaps, also fill this need. For 
want of such books, the present grow- 
ing library of symposia will have to 
serve as simply conveniently gathered 
sources of information about what is 
going on in the field. 


H 


Every neurosis is made to measure. 


LAWRENCE DURRELL 


uJ 
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distinguished texts from APPLETON-CENTURY-GROFTS AM 


Basic Psychology i 


By Howard H. KexpLEn, University of California’: 


(Santa Barbara) 

This new volume, the first introductory text in The 
Century Psychology Series, features an integrated 
presentation of basic psychological principles with 
emphasis on the scientific approach to the study of 
behavior. The core of the book examines the funda- 
mental principles of sensation, conditioning, per- 
ception, and motivation. These processes are then 
viewed as they interact in more complex psychologi- 


750 pp., paper, $7.90 


cal processes. 


A Study Guide by Tracy S. KENDLER. especially 
designed for use with Basic Psychology, utilizes 
the most effective learning-by-practice devices that 
psychological research has developed. Each chapter 
in the guide corresponds to a chapter in the text 
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Setting the Record Straight 


Albert D. Biderman 


March to Calumny: The Story of American POW's in the Korean War. 
New York: Macmillan, 1963. Pp. 325. 


Reviewed by Henry W. RIECKEN 


The author, Albert Biderman, is Senior 
Research Associate in the Bureau of 
Social Science Research, Washington, 
D. C. He has worked for the Human 
Resources Research Institute of the Air 
University and in 1956-57 was Co- 
Chairman of the Air Force Working 
Group on Survival Training. He is the 
co-editor with Zimmer of The Manipu- 
lation of Human Behavior (CP, May, 
1962, 7, 175f.). The reviewer, Henry 
W. Riecken, stayed at Harvard a while 
after receiving his degree there and then 
went on to the Laboratory of Social Re- 
lations at the University of Minnesota. 
In 1958 he became Assistant Director 
for Social Sciences, National Science 
Foundation, Washington. He  co-au- 
thored, with Leon Festinger and Stanley 
Schacter, When Prophecy Fails (CP, 
Apr. 1957, 2, 89f). 


APR BipERMAN’s review and re- 
analysis of the available official 
data on the behavior and fate of Ameri- 
can POW's in the Korean War is 
dedicated to the proposition that “what 
everybody knows" (from having read 
fugene Kinkead or heard William 
Mayer) is largely erroneous. Like many 
another myth-scotcher, Biderman feels 
he must repeat the very misinformation 
and misinterpretations in order to coun- 
ter them effectively, so the early por- 
tions of his book read almost like the 
report of a trial in which Biderman first 
presents and then attacks, seriatim, the 
conclusions of his adversaries who con- 
tend that American prisoners displayed 
shameful weakness and non-resistance 
to collaboration with their Chinese and 


North Korean captors. The mid-section 
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of the book is largely a criticism of the 
military (especially Army) readiness to 
see the worst in the behavior of the 
ordinary enlisted man and to blame 
him, or the softness of American society, 
or the limits on discretionary punish- 
ment imposed by the (1951) Uniform 
Code of Military Justice. The penulti- 
mate chapter (“Preconceptions, Issues 
and Images...) and portions of an 
earlier chapter (“Mistreatment, 
cion and Atrocitic 


Coer- 
') contain most of 
the material that is of scientific interest 
to psychologists; here are the analyses 
of the sources of distortion and of mis- 
perception of prisoner conduct; here 
is the material on the bias of interro- 
gators and “interviewer effects”; here 
too, the dynamics of self-punishment 
(induced by coercive means) and the 
place of guilt; and, for those who have 
not followed earlier and highly visible 
expositions on the topic, here is a dis- 
cussion of “brain washing.” 

The author does not attempt to dis- 
guise his purpose, but frankly tells the 
reader carly that he will not present “a 


definitive and balanced scientific treat- 
ment of the behavior of American pris- 
." but rather 


oners of war in Korea.. 


that he wishes "to isolate and evaluate 
particular errors . [about this be- 
havior] . . . that have gained currency” 
(p. 7), and Biderman concludes on an 
equally forthright note when he suggests 
that, since the truth about POW be- 
havior is largely unexciting and undra- 
matic, he has chosen to attack Kinkead 
and his Army informants on their own 
ground and in their own terms (“stri- 


dent evangelism”) for didactic and at- 
tention-getting reasons. 


Biderman’s mes: 


age is unexciting al- 
though it is a warmhearted, sympathetic 
and often spiritedly indignant defense of 
American soldiers against the accusations 
of military brass. To summarize, Bider- 
man asserts that evidence shows that 
American POW's in Korea behaved at 
least as well as our captured troops 
have in any previous war; that the al- 
leged high rate of collaborations is 
greatly inflated by loose definitions of 
collaboration, and the actual rate is 
quite low; that our 21 non-repatriated 
troops (especially in contrast with the 
many thousands of North Koreans and 
Chinese "turncoats") represent a Com- 
munist rather than an American failure; 
and that both the allegedly high death 
rate and low escape rate are distortions 
of the facts or explainable in terms that 
do not reflect unfavorably upon prisoner 
courage, moral strength, self-discipline 
or dedication to duty. 

The data used to refute the Kinkead 
position (for Kinkead is the Villain-in- 
Chief, while Mayer is scarcely more 
than an Off-stage Voice) are drawn 
mostly from published sources and from 
studies sponsored by  military-related 
agencies. Most of these were available 
before Kinkead's book appeared. On 
these grounds, Biderman can ask why 
Kinkead and /or his Army informants 
overlooked or misused these same data, 
and arrived at an interpretation. of 
POW conduct so opposite to his own. 
His answer lies in the second major 
theme of the book, Biderman's criticism 
of the American military establishment, 
particularly the Army. 

Biderman is as much concerned with 
the state of this establishment as he is 
with the actual conduct of prisoners or 
the psychology of captivity. He is con- 
cerned, in the first place, because, as 
he points out, the erroneous and deroga- 
tory version of American POW conduct 
seems to have originated inside the mili- 
tary, and was at least reinforced inside 
official circles; the irony and sadness 
then come from the fact that the slan- 
der is reflexive, and that it has been 
given the appearance of having official 
approval. Clearly, the author is deeply 
disturbed by what he believes is the 
traditionalism of the military, the carcer 
officer's tendency to suspect the loyalty, 


initiative, judgment and dependability 


of enlisted men, Biderman feels that 
these conditions have encouraged some 
unjustified views on the part of military 
officc 


that the code of military con- 
duct as well as the training of soldiers 
for combat ought to be repressive, puni- 
tive and rigid; and that it should be 
based on the assumption that external 
control of conduct is necessary rather 


than on the assumption that deliberate 
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attempts to develop internal, self-con- 
trols would permit men to face and deal 
with captivity in an enlightened and 
flexible way. Finally, Biderman argues, 
in every war, but one, our own military 
men have praised the heroism of the 
U. S. fighting man, and have asserted 
his moral as well as his military super- 
iority over the enemy. 


Tos is an interesting, à disturbing. 
certainly an enlightening book. It is not 
casy to read nor completely clear. It is 


not, mostly because its author is engaged 


in a debate and the reader must invest 
a fair amount of effort in learning the 
position of Biderman’s adversary in 
order to understand how he will be un- 
horsed in the next paragraph. No one 
is likely to claim more objectivity and 
detachment for it than Biderman does, 
but he has generally made his case well. 
Occasionally one wonders if Biderman 
has succumbed to some of the same 
rhetorical temptations he blames on 
Kinkead: for example, when he argues 
(p. 264) that the 21 American *"turn- 
Coats” who refused repatriation did so 
because they feared the punishment 
they would have to face—one wonders 
how he knows this so clearly and posi- 
tively, Such occasions for doubt are far 
Wa frequent than are the points at 
Which one feels that the major thesis 
9f the book is proven. 
"e lagniappe, in the final chapter, 
is an interesting and admonitory 
example of one of the most embar- 
Tassing errors in which psychologists 
Can be caught—namely, manufacturing 


fairly " 
Y elaborate theoretical explanations 
o + x, 
findings that turn out to have been 
wr es 
Tong, (unless you believe Kinkead and 


reject Biderman). Let it be a caution 
to all of us, 


mj 
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The Observable Persuaders 


Darrell B Lucas and Steuart Henderson Britt 
Measuring Advertising Effectiveness. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. Pp. 


vii +399. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Josepu Wertz 


Darrell B. Lucas, the first author here, 
took his PhD degree from New York 
University and, after an extended and 
varied experience in teaching and in 
other capacities, is now back at NYU 
as Professor and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Marketing. The second au- 
thor, Dr. Steuart Henderson Britt, is 
a Yale PhD who, at the beginning of 
World War II, was a well known social 
psychologist but who then branched out 
in a number of other directions. During 
the war he worked first for the office 
of Psychological Personnel at NRC, 
then with the War Manpower Commis- 
sion and later served in the Navy. Since 
he war he has been associated with 
several different advertising agencies and 
in recent years has returned to the halls 
of academe as Professor of Marketing 
at Northwestern University. The re- 
viewer, Joseph Weitz, is triply busy in 
the Department of Psychology at NYU, 
where he is Professor of Psychology, 
Coordinator of the graduate program 
in Industrial Psychology, and Acting Di- 
rector of Graduate Training. After re- 
ceiving his PhD at the University of 
Virginia, he taught at Tulane and then 
at The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
before following the lure of the alleg- 
edly real world, which took him to 
Hartford, Connecticut and to the Asso- 
ciate Directorship of Research at the 
Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation. After almost ten years in 
Hartford, he became Director of Re- 
search at Richardson, Bellows and 
Henry, but has recently returned to 


teaching and research at NYU, 


(osa that Lucas and Britt are 
probably more conversant with and 
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knowledgable about advertising research 
than most, one gets the feeling that re- 
search in this field is in pretty sad 
shape, This comment, obviously, in no 


way condemns the book but is aimed. 


instead at the nature of the research in 
this area. A research psychologist read- 
ing an occasional article on the eval- 
uation of advertising may feel some 
irritation; if he reads a compendium 
summarizing the ways in which adver- 
tising effectiveness has been measured 
he might feel that it would be worth- 
while to forget what has been done in 
this area and start over. 

Measuring Advertising Effectiveness, 
according to Lucas and Britt, brings 
together the “most up-to-date informa- 
tion about (a) measurement of adver- 
tising messages (copy) and (b) meas- 
urement of advertising media.” Part 
One is concerned with the former and 
Part Two with the latter. The authors 
state that this book is in no sense a 
revision of their earlier book Advertis- 
ing Psychology and Research, although 
some of the same ground is covered. 

Lucas and Britt address their text 
to teachers and students of advertising, 
as well as to practitioners in the field. 
It should be very useful in producing 
a greater awareness of the limitations 
of current practices used in evaluating 
advertising effectiveness, 

One of the basic problems in the 
evaluation of advertising effectiveness is 
that of criteria. While criterion prob- 
lems are not unique to this area of re- 
Search, it seems that workers in this 
field have been satisfied with 
might be considered subcriteria wi 
Tigorous evaluation, If one 
for measurement of effecti 
terms of a criterion of buyin 


what 
thout 
is looking 
veness in 
g behavior 


he will not find it here (nor anywhere 
else probably). There are too many 
factors other than advertising which 
determine actual sales. No one, to date, 
has been able to say what weight should 
be given to advertising in predicting 
the score on a cash register. 

In view of the absence of what might 
be called ultimate criteria, a number 
of subcriteria are used. These consist 
primarily of measuring awareness of 
certain ads, the attitude toward them 
and the attitude toward the product 
they advertise. 

Lucas and Britt describe the various 
techniques for measuring these factors, 
and, as one might predict, they consist 
of measures of recall, recognition and 
attitude. Just how these subcriteria 
might be related to sales is discussed 
only briefly but it is apparent that ad- 
vertising and advertising research is 
based in part on the faith that these 
subcriteria are goals in and of them- 
selves, If an advertisement is noted 
(recalled or recognized) by more peo- 
ple it is implied it will sell more. 
Whether or not this judgment goes so 
far as to perceive the relationship as 
1:1 is not clear. 


Ta AUTHORS state that their book 
is not a handbook for application 
but a discussion of basic procedures 
with careful consideration of the mean- 
ing and adequacy of each method. The 
reviewer feels that they have been very 
careful in considering the meaning of 
various techniques but the criterion of 
adequacy escaped him. 

In spite of this it should be pointed 
out that Measuring Advertising Effec- 
tiveness is one of the few books on this 
topic that attempts to attack the prob- 
lem scientifically. It is certain that the 
authors recognize, far better than any- 
one else, the foetal state of the art. 
While they are critical of certain re- 
search. done on copy testing it seems 
that even they are occasionally too leni- 
ent. For example in one instance where 
differences occur in the findings of two 
studies (one by Lucas and one by the 
commercial organization of Gallup and 
Robinson) the authors dismiss this as 
possibly being due to sampling. Perhaps 
this is so but since the study was de- 
signed to determine whether the aided- 
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recall findings of a commercial organi- 
zation could be reproduced (and they 
were not) it would seem that further 
analysis was called for. In any event 
one should not be left with the feeling 
that Gallup and Robinson can do no 
wrong. 

One wishes that the authors had tried 
to do more in the way of relating some 
of the copy research to psychological 
theory. While demonstrating these rela- 
tionships was not the intent of the book 
it might prove useful, especially to the 
student. For example, the authors state 
that there is research evidence to show 
that the recall of commercials run back 
to back (next to each other) was 
equally good whether or not the prod- 
ucts were related. It seems to the re- 
viewer that this might have some 
bearing on the literature of habit inter- 
ference and vice versa. 


Te BOOK'S section on media pre- 
sents a clear statement of why the 
use of sales as a criterion, while desir- 
able and important, is unrealistic. They 
discuss some of the variables here which 
lead to this conclusion and present a 
very convincing case, 

In this part of the text they appear 
to be slightly more critical. The authors 
describe, via research findings, some of 
the problems in accepting figures for 
audience readership of publications. 
While they do not go into detail about 
any of the methods of the so called rat- 
ings they do present the basics of the 
various techniques and what the emptor 
should be caveated about. 

It would seem that advertising expo- 
sure is somewhat easier to measure than 
advertising perception (copy function) 
in terms of the goals of each. Perhaps 
both have the same ultimate goal but 
exposure as a goal in and of itself pre- 
sents a more attainable end. Perhaps for 
this reason the section of the book on 


Measurement of Advertising Media 
might be more useful to 


p the practi- 
tioner, 


The authors present for both 
media and copy te 
for future rese. 
direction to it 


the 
sting some suggestions 
arch and then try to give 
- In the case of the copy 
research they discuss some of the newer 
laboratory techniques having some in- 
teresting theoretical implications, 
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The book is well written, clear and 
understandable. At the end of each 
chapter there is a summary which is 
called "Implications." In cach summary 
there is an attempt to do what the name 
implies; not only to summarize the 
chapter but also to indicate what it is 


that the preceding discussion has to 
offer to 
make a good introductory t 
vertising course 
that some 
both in 

read it. 


advertising rescarch. It should 
st for ad- 
reviewer hopes 
individuals in 


s the 
advertising, 


and out of research, will 


The Case of the 
Separatist Sect 


E. U. Essien-Udom 


Black Nationalism: A Search for an Identity in America. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1962. Pp. 367. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Eucene L. HARTLEY 


The author, E. U. Essien-Udom, is 
Teaching Assistant in Government at 
Harvard University and is also Research 
Associate in Harvard’s Center for In- 
ternational Afjairs. His graduate work 
was done at the University of Chicago. 
He has served as Executive Secretary 
of the All-African Student Union of the 
Americas and as President, during 1960- 
61, of the same organization. The re- 
viewer, Eugene Hartley, is the well 
known social psychologist. He received 
his degree from Columbia University 
and, since 1939, has been on the faculty 
at City College, New York City. He re- 
ports of himself that during the past 
decade he has tried valiantly but with 
an unknown degree of success to bridge 
the fields of psychology and public 
health, that in teaching he has also tried 
to understand the whole student, that he 
has been doing research on the acquisi- 
lion of taste, and that he has been gen- 
erally going to the dogs. This latter 
assertion is not a figurative one, for he 
is a breeder and fancicr of Border Ter- 
riers. As such he is one of the few psy- 
chologists who can use the familiar term 
referring to a female dog and have 
everyone know for sure it’s a purely 
technical usage. 


T INCREASING prominence of the 
Black Muslims and Minister Mal- 

"p i 
colm X in the national press makes this 


study by Dr. Essien-Udom a journalistic 
coup as well as a contribution to the 
literature of the social sciences. Like 59 
many case reports, we have here a vol- 
ume which makes fascinating reading 
replete with glimpses of human nature 
to which most of us are not privy, inter- 
larded with penetrating insights. Unfor 
tunately, like so many studies based on 
case materials, the findings and their 187 
terpretation must be considered tenta- 
tive because of the virtual impossibility 
of assessing the objectivity of the instru 
ment used, the author of the study, and 
because of the unknown degree tO 
which the sample is representative of 
the population, 

“The book describes the ideology of 
black nationalism, its organizations: 
leaders, and. programs, focusing on the 
Nation of Islam—a Muslim movement 
led by Elijah Muhammad. It attempts 
to explain not only the behavior of the 
black nationalists, but also the meaning 
and significance of the movement for 
the participants and for the society as 
a whole” (p. vii). The study is based 


on “two years of formal and systematic 


study” of black nationalist movement 
including modified. participant observe! 
techniques with the Muslims, in th? 
context of about 10 years’ concern with 
the problems of the Negro in Americ? 
High level informants among the Mus 
lims were interviewed and publicatio™ 
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Communication of Emotion 


By Peter F. Ostwald, Univ. of 
Calif., San Francisco, Calif. This 
book contains the first detailed 
application of modern acoustic 
methods in psychiatry. It provides 
a useful tool for psychologists and 
all other professionals whose func- 
tion is to analyze and improve 
human soundmaking. The author 
explores the emotional significance 
of soundmaking and uses half- 
octave band acoustic measurements 
to portray various physical char- 
acteristics of human sounds. Sub- 
jects covered include historical 
trends in soundmaking: rudimen- 
tary sounds of animals and human 
infants; methods for describing, 
visualizing, and measuring human 
sounds; acoustic studies of crying 
and speech; clinical and acoustic 
studies of 54 psychiatric patients 
and 24 rs; acoustic 
changes associated with psycho- 
therapy and other forms of treat- 
ment; and auditory responses to 
infantile sounds. ( Amer. Lec. Com- 
munication edited by Dominick A. 
Barbara, Karen Horney Clinic, 
New York City) 

June 1963 198 pages 


Relationships, Intra- 
Relationships, and 
Inter-Relationships 


By Hirsch Lazaar Silverman 
Yeshiva Univ., New York City. In 
a comprehensive evaluation, com- 
plete with over sixty references 
Doctor Silverman interprets the 
individual disciplines of psychiatry 
and psychology . , . not as singu- 
larly different and differing fields 
but as related sciences with mental 
health purposes that are collateral, 
articulative, contiguous, integra- 
tive and ancillary. The scope of 
the book is broad—its workman- 
ship impressive in all respects. It 
evidences solid, logical research 
based on experiential knowledge. 
The author deals with the rela- 
tionships between psychology and 
psychiatry as allied sciences——clini- 
cal aspects of both disciplines, re- 
lationships between psychiatrists 
and psychologists, the implemen- 
tation of psychotherapy, and rec- 
ommendations for ways of inter- 
action and improved relations 
professionally. 
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were examined. The personal data on 
the membership, however, apart from 
general observation in normal partici- 
pant intercourse, derive from depth in- 
terviews with only sixteen Muslims. The 
effort to secure a better quantitative 
base proved unsuccessful; of 500 copies 
of a twelve page questionnaire prepared 
for this purpose, only four were re- 
turned. 


Wir a methodological concern, we 
must ask about the representativeness 
of the sample, The total size of the Na- 
tion is difficult to estimate. In 1959, the 
total membership was reported variously 
from a low of 10,000 to a high of 
250,000; forty-nine Temples of Islam 
were listed in that year, scattered across 
the country, without including “smaller” 
missions, But the present study was cen- 
tered in only one community, Muham- 
mad's Temple No. 2, in Chicago, which 
had a regular membership at the time 
of nearly 1,000 adults. 

Nevertheless, the report is highly 
stimulating. Negro-White relations in 
the United States have traditionally 
been discussed in a caste and class con- 
text; a caste barrier between the two 
groups, and class divisions within each. 
Here we have a focus on the “Negro 
in the mud," the lower class individual 
to whom the Nation of Islam appeals. 
Such an individual sees no way for him- 
self in the middle class striving for up- 
ward mobility. He sees the caste barrier 
as an impenetrable one and one which 
will consign him to the continuing so- 
cial and economic exploitation which 
for centuries has characterized the his- 
tory of his group in the United States. 
Small wonder that such individuals can- 
not be satisfied with the form and pace 
of the desegregation movement. With 
the frustrations of daily living, the de- 
gradation of our system of racial “eti- 
quette,” the presence or fear of unem- 
ployment, these individuals find in the 
Negro nationalist movements institution- 
alized patterns within the framework 
Mera: they can receive support in 
qoe dE 

g self-enhancement. Un- 
fortunately, we do not have the com- 
Sate aes, ma 

of Islam, an ex- 
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tremist group, as compared with the 
other nationalistic movements such as 
are reviewed in the book. The present 
study, however, provides a start for 
further analysis. Additionally, inasmuch 
as in the past it has often been noted 
that there are greater similarities be- 
tween equivalent classes across the caste 
barrier than there are among the differ- 
ent classes within a caste, this report 
may be an important clue to trends 
within the white community. 

For those concerned with the psychol- 


ogy of the social movements, the anal- 
ysis presented by Dr. Essien-Udom 
should be helpful in contributing to the 
understanding of Negro reactions in the 
current desegregation battles, as well as 
to the understanding of fascist-like re- 
actions everywhere, As a supplement to 
C. Eric Lincoln’s The Black Muslims 
in America, we are indebted to the au- 
thor for this description of an articulate 
and increasingly significant, albeit dis- 
turbing, segment of the contemporary 
American scene. 


On Pruning Shears 
and a Role Model 


Norman Tallent 


Clinical Psychological Consultation: A Rationale and Guide to Team 
Practice: Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963, Pp. vii + 298. 


$6.50. 


Reviewed by Howanp SiPLE 


The author, Norman Tallent, is a clini- 
cal psychologist who received his PhD 
in 1954 from Columbia's Teachers Col- 
lege. He has spent most of his last nine 
years as a VA psychologist, first with 
the hospital at Kecoughtan, Virginia, 
and subsequently at his present post in 
the VA hospital in Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts. Howard Siple, the reviewer, 
is a Northwestern PhD whose practice 
and teaching of clinical diagnosis began 
in Texas in 1941 at San Antonio State 
Hospital. Then, after serving three years 
in the U. S. Army as a clinical psychol- 
ogist, he taught clinical courses at the 
University of Rochester. Since 1949 he 
has been associated with VA psychology 
training programs in Topeka, Denver, 
Buffalo and San Francisco. He has held 
concurrent teaching appointments with 
the Universities of Kansas, of Colorado 
and of Buffalo. Presently he is Chief 
Psychologist, VA Mental Hygiene Serv- 
ice, San Francisco. He has reviewed 


before for CP, (CP, Oct. 1962, 7, 
368f.). 


N AGONIZING reappraisal of clinical 
A psychology and clinical psycholo- 
gists, both within and outside the sp 
ciality, is perhaps one of the more chat 
acteristic professional events of the 
present decade. Clinical psychology 
grew so rapidly in response to socia 
demands that some psychologists won" 
der if it hasn't become a weed which 
should be eliminated from the garde” 
of scientific psychology, while others 
among us are busily applying fertilize? 
hoping for more luxuriant and profit 
able growth than ever before. In the 
midst of the resulting disputation, con- 
fusion and uncertainty, many readers 
will welcome the product of a gardene” 
who knows his trade and who calmly 
but skillfully applies the sharp tools ? 
reason and experience to prune out the 
dead wood and encourage new grow! 
in needed places. d 
Beginning from his studies of the clin 
ical report, Dr. Tallent developed a 1? 
model for the psychologist functioni? 
as a member of a team that perfor™ 
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By EpwiN G. Borine, Edgar Pierce Professor of Psy- of Northwestern University. A unique collection of 
chology, Emeritus, Harvard University. Edited by papers by a renowned psychologist. The main theme is 
RoserT I, Watson and Dowarp T. CAMPBELL, both the "science of science." 1963. 372 pages. $8.95. 
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By 


B Tow N. ConwNswrET, University of California, | ratus—so that the behavioral scientist who has no train- 
erkeley, This study combines basic electrical theory ing in electricity can design switching and timing cir- 
With pictures and descriptions of real pieces of appa- cuits for his own research. 1963. 329 pages. $8.95. 
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JAMES ARTLESON, Eastman Kodak Company. Sum- coded outline form. 1963. 249 bages. $9.25. 
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ok, the author has brought the literature Research Monograph 12. 1963. 124 pages. $4.50 
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diagnostic or evaluative tasks for pa- 
tients in a hospital. He uses the term 
“consultant” to refer to the clinician 
operating in the role model he describes 
so don't be misled by the word “consul- 
tation" in the title: it refers to what 
the consultant does “in his capacity as 
a supplier of expert opinion and/or 
advice." 

But there is more than a role model 
here. There is a description of the cir- 
cumstances of a psychological consulta- 
tion. There is a demonstration of a 
"case focused" report from initial re- 
ferral to final conclusions, including new 
raw data, analysis, inferences and con- 
ceptualization. There is a thoughtful and 
comprehensive study of the shortcom- 
ings of psychological reports based on 
data collected by the author a few years 
ago. There is a workshop approach to 
the critical analysis of eleven reports 
with obvious or not so obvious short- 
comings. There are thirteen reports 
sampling a variety of clinical problems 
and exemplifying the rationale the au- 
thor recommends. There are 125 ques- 
tions covering the consulting situation 
and its products, questions that can be 
used as a guide to self-examination or 
to appraising others filling the consult- 
ant role. There is much, much more. 
Most significant of all is the compre- 
hensive treatment of each issue and 
problem in the context of the total con- 
sultation. 


I, IT IS IMPOSSIBLE to write a report 
that pleases everyone, it is equally if 
not more impossible to write a book like 
Clinical Psychological Consultation that 
will please everyone. Dr. Tallent has 
applied his pruning shears to the role 
models which conceive the clinician as 
a laboratory technician. He has ‘cut 
down’ the test-centered report. He re- 
jects most traditional theoretical ap- 


proaches (perhaps a little too easily) 
He prefers re 


ports and conclusions that 
Meet patient and staff needs rather than 
the academic needs of the student or 
his professor. He 


t considers formal out- 
lines for 


reporting as “Procrustean 
* He finds the concept of valid- 
ity inappropriate to clinical work and 
Suggests that a new system of clinical 
accounting is necessary, which he would 
call “telesis,” 


schemes,’ 


Anyone whose biases in- 
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clude the foliage he prunes out will 
probably think the author has ruined 
the role, the rationale or at least the 
reports. Similarly, those who don’t like 
"How-to-do-it books will find no satis- 
faction in this one. The reviewer hap- 
pens to like the appearance of Tallent's 
pruned products and enjoys *Do-it-your- 
self projects. 

But there are disadvantages as well 
as advantages to developing a role 
model in a single context. All of the 
limitations attributed to institutional 
practice apply to Dr. Tallent's examples 
if not his rationale. The range is limited 
to the kind of patients to be found in 
VA neuropsychiatric hospital and clinic. 
One may look in vain for teams other 
than those composed of a psychologist, 
psychiatrist and. social worker. How is 
a clinical psychological consultation dif- 
ferent when the team is composed of an 
internist, a pediatrician and a psycholo- 
gist? Or perhaps a classroom teacher, a 
school administrator, a psychologist and 
a parent? Or a judge, probation officer, 
a psychologist and a public defender? 
What about a university clinic staffed 
exclusively by psychologists? Probably 
Dr. Tallent was wise in limiting his con- 
ceptualizing of the consultation to the 
setting he knows best. 

The reviewer found the book useful, 
both in his own work and in supervising 
trainees. It could be useful for anyone 
concerned with applying ps 


ychology in 
hospitals and clinics, particularly for 
those who are dissatisfied with the role 
they have established for themselves or 
who are jaded with writing ritualistic, 
stereotyped reports. It should help uni- 
versity professors to understand a little 
better the problem of their clinical col- 
leagues. It may help psychiatrists and 
social 


workers to communicate more 
easily with psychologists, even those 
psychologists who may not be function- 
ing as consultants. University directors 
of clinical training, practicum super- 
visors and graduate students could well 
put Clinical Psychological Consultation 
on their required reading list either 
prior to or concurrent with the student's 
first practicum assignment. This is not 
a book to be read and put on the shelf. 
If it gets the attention it deserves, it 
will be studied, discussed and used cach 
time a new clinical problem rises. 


Public Crime 
or Private Sin? 


Committee on Homosexual Offenses 
and Prostitution. The Wolfenden 
Report. (Introduction by Kart 
MENNINGER) New York: Stein 
and Day, 1963. Pp. 208. $5.95. 


Reviewed by Everyn HOOKER 


who is Research Associate in the Psy- 
chology Department at the University 
of California in Los Angeles. She rte- 
ceived her PhD from Johns Hopkins 
University, and has taught at Maryland 
College for Women, Whittier College, 
Bryn Mawr College and at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. She 
continues work on two books concerned 
with individual and social aspects of 
male homosexuality and in 1962 was 
the recipient of a Research Career 
Award from NIMH to continue investi- 
gations in this field. She has written 
for CP twice before (CP, Apr. 1960, 4 
128; CP, March 1962 3, 90). 


1954 a special committee was 
I appointed by the British government 
to consider the laws governing homo- 
sexual practices and female prostitu- 
tion. It also had a second task in re- 
lation to homosexuality, to consider the 
treatment of persons convicted of such 
offenses by the courts, Under the chair- 
manship of Sir John Wolfenden, Vice- 
Chancellor of Reading University, the 
committee, composed of jurists, min- 
isters, doctors, Members of Parliament, 
and laymen, produced this report in 
1957. 'The publication of an authorized 
American edition is a valuable public 
service. It merits the attention of jurists, 
social scientists. ethical theorists 
Written in clear and 
technical language, and in a calm and 
dispassionate tone, it will richly re- 


and 


laymen. non- 


ward readers in each of these fields. 

The Wolfenden Report is a pro- 
found and courageous social document. 
As Dr. Karl Menninger points out 1? 
the introduction, "In arriving at thei" 
conclusions, they (the committee) took 
into account the scientific facts, th€ 


sentiment of the community, the wis- 
dom of legal and scientific experts, the 
Structure of the law, and the ideals of 
a civilized society. It would be difficult 
to imagine how this procedure could 
have been improved upon." 

The principal recommendation, *that 
homosexual behavior between consent- 
mg adults in private should no longer 
be a criminal offense" (p. 48), has 
been debated in Parliment three times 
in the last six y , and each time 
defeated, Intense public discussion. on 
the issue England. In 
1955, members of the American Law 
nstitute made a similar recommenda- 
ton for the Model Penal Code in this 


co a A " : 

“Suntry, Thus the issues raised by the 
Teport are 
the 


continues in 


live ones on both sides of 

Atlantic, 

With r T 
espect to female prostitution, 


the bie * 
in major recommendation effected. an 
Crea 


Ti ASe in penalties for street. offenses. 
MS rec . . 
ls recommendation was enacted into 
aw i 

m the Street Offenses Act of 


1959, p 
an " For both homosexual behavior 
nd Prostitution, 


nition of the ne 
ology 4 


Ts 


thes, 
these y 
in 
priv; 
& 


there was clear recog- 
ed for research on eti- 
ind treatment. 


HEART of the report lies not in 
commendations, however, but 
HE mm of the sphere of 
liora Mee MEM jur sin) from crime. 

5t remain a realm of private 
and immorality which is, in 
d crude terms, not the law's 
law f (P. 48). The function of the 


© saf, © govern public conduct and 
guard 


at 
s E Private 
““Mption 


the 


an 


Social order, not to regu- 
morality, Given this as- 
tions » the restriction of penal sanc- 
of end a Sexual behaviors which 
cion, op s decency, or involve coer- 
follow, are injurious to the immature, 
Publication à natural consequence, The 
of Soy (i9 of Toward a Quaker View 
Rroup of ie. an essay written by a 
Boos beyo ^nglish Friends, supports and 

Á nd The Wolfenden Report, in 


to 


eve] 
Pin 
Moral; 8 standards for a new sexual 
oe with contemporary 
ines 
owledge about human sexual 


Scientific 
vior 
A 
Patterns. The two reports be- 


E ing praise on this epoch- 
Cument, it should also be 


pointed out that some of its generaliza- 
tions have been demonstrated by sub- 
sequent research to be unwarranted. 
Complete pessimism, for example, about 
the possibility of a change from a homo- 
to a sual 
can no longer be sustained, as a result 
of the Bieber et al. findings (Homo- 
sexuality. Basic Books, 1962, CP May, 


sexual hetero: orientation 


1963, 8, 198). As new research findings 
on both homosexuality and prostitution 
are made available, it is to be expected 
that more generalizations of the Report 
about the nature of these forms of sex- 
ual behavior will be modified. It is 
unlikely that such developments would 
affect the central thesis concerning law, 
privacy, and sexual conduct. 


A Projection and Perception 


Michael Hirt (Ed.) 


Rorschach Science: Readings in Theory and Method. Glencoe, Ill.: Free 


Press, 1962. Pp. vi + 430. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Bernice T. Ewuson 
ee: 


The editor, Michael Hirt, received his 
PhD in 1958 from the University of 
Nebraska and, after some years as a 
clinical psychologist in various military 
settings, became Chief of the Psycho- 
logical Services of the Department of 
Rehabilitation at the National Jewish 
Hospital in Denver. The reviewer, Ber- 
nice T. Eiduson, received her 1957 PhD 
from the University of California in Los 
Angeles, and now serves as Director of 
Research at the Reiss-Davis Clinic for 
Child Guidance. Before receiving her 
doctorate she worked for a number of 
years at the Hacker Clinic, Since the 
doctorate she has functioned not only 
as a clinician but also as a researcher 
and in a training capacity (University 
of Southern California, 1959-61). She 
is the author of Scientists: Their Psy- 
chological World (CP, Apr. 1963 8, 
150) and co-author of Biochemistry 
and Behavior, now in press. 


HIS BOOK of readings brings together 
L group of well-known and often 
cited articles on the Rorschach test that 
were published between the years 1939 
and 1956. All are experimental studies 
or critical evaluations that have become 


` in the Rorschach literature be- 
cause they were considered to be among 
the most carefully designed investiga- 
tions and the most perceptive critiques 
of the test. At this time, Hirt has put 
them into one volume to provide a sum- 
mary for the advanced student of the 
problems inherent in the measurement 
of behavior when one uses a projective 
instrument like the Rorschach, 

Hirt views the Rorschach in terms of 
its use as a perceptual instrument, 
as a test which predicts clinical be- 
havior. In an introduction and a second 
chapter written especially for the vol- 
ume—the only two contributions hither- 
to unpublished—Hirt and Moo 
spectively point to the need to study 
and clarify the role of the Bonsdhe 
test as a perceptual device th Pii 
personality processes, Hirt’s positi i 
that to date only minimal ex d nh 
evidence tells how the Rosch 
ates as a perceptu 
stimuli, the 


not 


ney re- 


at reveals 


rimental 
: ach oper- 
as al stimulus, or set of 
ponse to whi 

correlated Systematically bibas : 
ity processes and behavior, He hea 
further that the difficulties q rm 
dogged the establishment aoe 
ity and reliability of the 


5. and the st 


problems associated with Rorschach 
studies account for its limited showing 
in this respect; and he includes in this 
volume some of the critical expositions 
in these areas which support his conten- 
tion. Included are Cronbach and 
Meehl’s paper on construct validity, 
Wittenborn’s articles on scoring, Lord’s 
study of experimentally induced varia- 
tions in Rorschach performance, and 
articles on reliability by Hertz, Dana, 
Kaplan and Berger. The early papers 
of Lawrence Frank and Helen Sargent 
on the rationale of projectives introduce 
the contributions, and the current status 
of the test (1951 vintage) is summar- 
ized by Hertz. 


y ox SELECTION of articles for this 
volume is unfortunately dated, with the 
references cited at the end of each ar- 
ticle as it originally appeared in publi- 
cation limiting the bibliography on Ror- 
schach almost exclusively to material 
published before 1956. All recent 
studies of the Rorschach—and espe- 
cially many which have been influenced 
by recent work in the field of percep- 
tion—have been excluded. No mention 
is made, for example, of studies on the 
change in stimulus properties of the 
cards, as with elimination of color; nor 
of studies on verbal reinforcement of 
responses, and the effects of such rein- 
forcement on such specific categories 
as M. 

Such omissions loom as particularly 
significant, since the editor has directed 
attention to the Rorschach as a percep- 
tual tool, and since Mooney elaborates 
very interestingly the need for clarifica- 
tion of the Rorschach as a perceptual in- 
strument. In his chapter, he emphasizes 
some of the basic questions inherent in 
the assumption that the Rorschach is a 
perceptual tool: What is the relation- 
ship between personality traits and per- 
ception? Do the same principles that 
have been found to influence other per- 
ceptual situations, as, for example, the 
influence of needs, hold in an ambigu- 
ous situation such as the one the Ror- 
schach presents? How does Rorschach 
performance itself, heavily loaded as it 
is in the direction of verbalization, re- 
flect perceptual processes? What is the 
cx doc i ees 

y the Rorschach with the 
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theoretical constructs underlying the 
test and its scoring categories? Mooney 
suggests, too, that it would be desirable 
to study the content produced in Ror- 
schach responses experimentally, con- 
tent being the ‘way’ of the “‘way’ and 
the ‘how’” in perception. To date, the 
Rorschach content has been given little 
attention, though obviously the meaning 
of responses in this test is an appropri- 
ate focus when one studies personality 
and perception. 

One would have hoped that through 
editorial integration Hirt might have 
brought the intended perceptual focus 
of the volume more directly into rela- 
tionship with the articles included. It 
seems quite feasible that these evalua- 
tive and experimental articles could be 
freshly reviewed with benefit, as the 
projectives are being viewed as per- 
ceptual devices whose very complexity 


and ambiguity give them some of the 
same properties that are now being sys- 
tematically investigated in experimental 
studies of other perceptual stimuli under 
conditions of partial sensory deprivation 
or under subliminal thresholds, or under 
unusual pathological states, as created 
by drugs. However, Hirt did not take 
this opportunity, and one is left, there- 
fore, with the feeling that the volume 
will serve mainly to permit students 
easy access to this group of now classic 
studies whose significance rests in the 
work that they subsequently influenced 
and in their historical importance. 

Incidentally, the title of the book 
seems out of context with the experi- 
mental emphasis within. To use the 
word ‘science’ with Rorschach data at 
this time is so inappropriate that one 
can only wonder if the editor was being 
satirical. 


Down with Father 


Richard and Hephzibah Hauser 


The Fraternal Society: toward Freedom from Paternalism. New York: 


Random House, 1963. Pp. 221. $4.95. 


Reviewed by Livuian ROBBINS 


The authors, Richard Hauser and his 
wife Hephzibah, describe themselves as 
“two impertinent and irritating individ- 
uals who are handicapped by being 
foreigners, non-qualified non-experts in 
the fields they activate, and non-mem- 
bers of establishments, material, intel- 
lectual and spiritual, in which they 
argue and instigate social action.” Rich- 
ard Hauser, a “working sociologist,” did 
graduate work in psychology at Vienna. 
His wife is the sister of Yehudi Menu- 
hin, and besides being Richard’s col- 
laborator, is a noted musician in her 
own right. The reviewer, Lillian Rob- 
bins, is an assistant in the Department 
of Psychiatry at the NYU Bellevue 
Medical Center, where she has been as 
a Postdoctoral Fellow since receiving 


her 1961 PhD at NYU under the spon- 
sorship of Brewster Smith and Elsa 
Robinson. She helped Marie Jahoda 
with Current Concepts of Positive 
Mental Health (CP, Sept. 1959, 9, 
284 f.) and maintains a general interest, 
nurtured at the Research Center for 
Human Relations at NYU, in doing 
something about social problems. 


uis book is an informative intro- 
T duction to the work done by the 
authors, which consists of attempting t° 
activate society into becoming more fra- 
ternal by “goading people to activity 
and forcing them to criticize and eval- 
uate what they see for themselves, and 
finally to act for themselves and not 
merely leave it to others" (p. 9). The 


authors feel that people, by discovering 
new values and identifying with other 
human beings in the solution of press- 
ing social issues, will be able to over- 
come the apathy and loss of identity 
so prevalent today and eventually to 
build a new and lastingly peaceful so- 
cial order. 

The first part of the book presents 
a catalogue of the evils associated with 
paternalism, “a way of life which en- 
ables a few to run the lives of many, 
either against their will, by breaking it, 
or with their consent, by reducing them 
to a state of apathetic agreement” (p. 
15). These evils include specialization, 
Mstitutionalization, religion, and war. 
n contrast, the second part of the book 
iine à rosy anticipation of the new 
of E order as well as a description 
desir of the Hauser successes in 
Bier T such issues as the re-edu- 
bns ; Fascist officers in Italy, the 
slol m of adolescents failing in 
atd ade he rehabilitation of prisoners 
dieting Patients in England, and of 

civilians in Australia. 

i he authors’ aim is far more than 
a oo of another technique 
mE ni therapy or a description. of 
tion of r to approach the rehabilita- 

erelicts. Perhaps this is one 


Teas 
iis why they totally ignore sim- 
mous, Mer done by Alcoholics Anony- 


aimed way Houses, and other groups 
Probleme oe with specific social 


Support hrough self-help and mutual 
the total Bins, they are interested in 
‘Taterng Overhauling of society. The 
important OUpS they help create are 
Practical not so much because of the 
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do they discuss, however, what is to 
happen to the uncommitted and the dis- 
senters if the Hausers ideas become 
more widespread, nor do they consider 
how the fraternal ideal can be made 
compatible with large masses of people, 
some of whom have a vested interest 
in preserving the status quo. Many 
would disapprove of the solution they 
suggest for the unteachable sociopath: 
*He should not be allowed to go free, 
and hold society to ransom, whether he 
has broken the law or not, until we 
understand how to deal with him, It 
may be that pre-frontal leukotmy (sic), 
as performed by neuro-surgeons, and re- 
sulting in vegetable-like docility, is a 
satisfactory or acceptable answer" (65, 
italics mine). 

Another example of the authors' in- 
complete consideration of issues is their 
perception of criminal behavior as child- 
ish. According to them, the criminal 
should make retribution for his mis- 
deeds by means of material compen- 
sation to the victim, and his social re- 
habilitation should involve his helping 
others rather than punishment by a 
revengeful society. The critical reader 
is left to wonder how the murderer or 
arsonist is expected to redress the harm 
he has done, and what the Hausers pro- 
pose to do with recidivists. 

The authors are also guilty of much 
loose thinking, so set are they on the 
black and white differentiation between 
paternalism and fraternalism. They an- 
ticipate that the true equality of men 
living in a fraternal society will pre- 
vent the development of specialized 
roles, in particular an entrenched lead- 
ership. While interchangeability of roles 
may be temporarily successful in a 
group with a limited scope and a short- 
lived time span, as in their pilot proj- 
ects, it is difficult to conceive of a 
highly complex civilization functioning 
without a great number of specialists 
who achieve their status because of 
unique qualities not found in everyone. 

The authors have not written a book 
calculated to appeal to most social 
scientists, whom they condemn as peo- 
ple who care little for the solution of 
real problems. The Hausers’ anti-intel- 
lectual bias leads them to reject most 
research other than their own as pica- 
yune or obvious, and inclines them to 


self-righteousness about the fact that 
they are “not merely thinking up ideas 
in the seclusion of a university, or book- 
lined study, but are actually working 
out their ideas in society" (p. 9). The 
book as a whole is dogmatic, rather than 
factual, and the thoughtful reader will 
look in vain for information on the 
selection of group members and for 
follow-up data that would make pos- 
sible the objective assessment of the 
Hausers’ work; nor will he find specific 
details of the authors’ experience with 
groups, details that could redeem the 
book's value. 


Therapeutically Social 


Max Rosenbaum and Milton Berger 
(Eds.) 


Group Psychotherapy and Group 
Function. New York: Basic Books, 
1963. Pp. xi + 690. $12.50. 


Reviewed by M. L. Aronson 


The first editor, Max Rosenbaum, re- 
ceived his PhD from NYU in '48 and 
has since worked in a variety of clinical 
and administrative capacities. He is 
co-author of Group Psychotherapy: 
Theory and Practice. The other editor 
Milton M. Berger, a psychiatrist, 
is Group Psychotherapy Consultant, 
Brooklyn VA Regional Office and ü 
President of the American Group Psy- 
chotherapy Association. Marvin d 
son, the reviewer, received his PhD 
from the University of Michigan 
1950, was certified in Analytic P. 

chotherapy in 1955 by the Postgr i. 
ate Center on Psychotherapy, ie c 
1959 was certified by the same faon 
in Group Psychotherapy. is 


ent time he 
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NYC, and engages in the 4 private 
practice of individual and group psy- 
chotherapy. He is a clinical Diplomate 
of ABEPP. 


HERE has been a tremendous growth 

in the field of group therapy since 
the end of World War II. Initially, 
most psychoanalysts were skeptical. 
While granting that group therapy 
could be of some benefit to patients in 
need of socialization, they seriously 
doubted that it could bring about 
reconstructive changes in personality. 
Group therapy was a limited technique, 
they argued, because it diluted the 
transference, focused too much on in- 
terpersonal rather than intrapsychic 
phenomena, encouraged acting out, etc. 

A few pioneers who formed groups 
of their own patients found out that 
many of these supposed limitations 
could be overcome by modifications of 
therapeutic technique; also, that group 
processes provided the therapist with 
certain tools not available to the in- 
dividual therapist. Although there are 
still some debates about the relative 
effectiveness of group therapy vis à vis 
individual therapy, it is now generally 
accepted as a valid method of treat- 
ment. 

The field of group therapy is now 
in a consolidative phase. There is a 
continued emphasis on perfecting tech- 
niques that are particularly applicable 
to the group Group pro- 
cedures are being extended to a wider 
range of personality problems both in 
private practice and in institutional 
settings. There is a gradual raising of 
professional standards: the movement 
is away from the apprenticeship method 
of the early days toward more syste- 
matic training programs. 

One factor preventing further break- 
throughs in the field is the professional 
isolation of group therapists. A few 
facts are in order here. Most of the 
training facilities are centered in the 
New York City area. Very few group 
therapists hold major academic appoint- 
ments in departments of psychology or 
psychiatry. Little research money is 
available. The papers on theory and 
technique that do appear are con- 


centrated in a handful of professional 
journals. 


situation. 
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A more serious limiting factor is 
that many group therapists ignore the 
contributions of social psychologists to 
the theory of small groups. They do 
not see how knowledge of group dy- 
namics can enhance their therapeutic 
effectiveness. Focusing on group dy- 
namics is irrelevant, they feel, to their 
main task: to help each patient work 
through his unique problems. Conse- 
quently, they tend to rely almost ex- 
clusively on modifications and ex- 
tensions of the psychoanalytic theories 
they learned during their basic training 
as individual psychotherapists. 

The editors of this anthology of 51 
articles and excerpts, Max Rosenbaum, 
a psychologist, and Milton Berger, a 
psychiatrist, are acutely aware of the 
need to achieve cross-fertilization be- 
tween group psychotherapy and social 
psychology. They have succeeded well 
in their attempt to stimulate 
therapists to ask questions, and to stim- 
ulate social psychologists to be aware 
of the many questions that therapists 
are asking them." 

Group therapists will find this book 
a convenient collection of articles most 
of which have heretofore been avail- 
able only in journals; the six articles 
on social psychology and small group 
theory will be an eye-opener to many 
practitioners. This book is particularly 
recommended to social psychologists 
and sociologists who wish to obtain a 
sampling of some of the better articles 
on group therapy. To graduate students 
of psychology and residents in psy- 
chiatry it should also prove an excellent 
overview. 


Chimera Chasers 


Don D. Jackson (Ed.) 


The Etiology of Schizophrenia. New 
York: Basic Books, 1960. Pp. 456. 
$7.50. 


Reviewed by Leonard P. ULLMANN 


Don D. Jackson, editor here, is a psy- 
chiatrist who received his MD from the 


Stanford University School of Medicine 
in 1943, and who spent some years at 
Chestnut. Lodge Sanitarium, Maryland, 
before returning to the west coast in 
1951 to found and become the Direc- 
tor of the Mental Research Institute of 
the Palo Alto Medical Research Foun- 
dation. In 1962 he was the recipi- 
ent of the Freida Fromm-Reichmann 
Award for research in schizophrenia. 
The reviewer, Leonard Ullmann, ob- 
tained his PhD in 1955 from Stanford 
and has since published widely on vari- 
ous aspects of clinical psychology. He 
is Coordinator of Psychiatric Evaluation 
Project at the VA Hospital in Palo Alto 
but during the academic year 1963-64 
is visiting associate professor at the 
University of Illinois Psychology Depart- 
ment. His interests are best summarized 
by the titles of the books he now has 
in preparation: with Leonard Kasner 
for Holt, Rinehart and Winston there 
is coming Behavior Influence: The Ef- 
fect of Social Reinforcement on Indi- 
vidual Behavior. Also on the way are 
(1) Research in Behavior Modification 
and (2) Case Studies in Behavior Modi- 
fication, 


D^ D. Jackson, a family-oriented 
psychiatrist who has published 
widely, starts this collection as follows: 
“Just a little over one hundred years 
ago, Morel coined the term ‘dementia 
praecox’ to describe certain cases of in- 
sanity. It scems fitting to celebrate this 
centennial by reviewing some of the 
ideas that have been held about this 
disorder and by making an attempt to 
relate them to current opinion in the 
field? (p. 1). The result is five strong 
chapters out of 14, a high percentage 
in this field, and a book which grad- 
uate students and professional workers 
will find useful. However, the whole 
is less than the sum of the parts, as 
there seems little plan to the book or 
critical interaction among the authors 
of the chapters. 

In determining the etiology of schizo- 
phrenia, there is a basic need for ob- 
jective methods to define the disorder. 
It is only in chapters by Winder and 
McReynolds that there is a real attempt 
to do this. Winder, using a framework 
that integrates both traditional psychi- 


atry and experimental psychology, deals 
with intellectual. deficit, psychomotor 
functioning, perception, concept forma- 
tion, learning and personal history. He 
has a positive gift for presenting the 
Important point of e: 
ous (218) references and frequently 
outlines further research needed to doc- 


ch of his numer- 


ume; t ix iti 
ment or extend a proposition about 
schizophrenia 
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I$ à pre. " 
Presentation by Kety of prob- 


lems (among them, the effect of 


hospitalization itself) which research 
workers must take into account when 
contrasting normal and schizophrenic 
subjects. While Abood's position is re- 
flected in his quotation from Gerard 
"no twisted thought without a twisted 
molecule" (p. 91), the picture of the 
field from Abood's and Kety's chapters 
is one of failure of confirmation and 
replication despite increasing sophisti- 
cation of theory and instrumentation. 
After Jackson's chapter on genetics and 
Kety’s extended critical. comments on 
ceruloplasmin and taraxein (pp. 129- 
134), the inclusion of Heath's paper, 
which he summarizes, ^we consider that 
fraction may be a bio- 
manifestation. of a 
(p. 154) illustrates un- 


the taraxein 
chemical genetic 
defect...” 
evenness of the volume. 

Sociology is represented by Clausen 
and Kohn, who after reviewing their 
Hagerstown study, cogently discuss the 
methodological problems in family re- 
search, This article bears little relation 
to the section on family dynamics, 
which in the present book is an appli- 
cation of traditional psychoanalytic con- 
cepts and methodology. The most useful 
chapter in this section is the one by 
Boatman and Szurek who provide an 
outstanding description of schizophrenic 
reaction, childhood type, and a brief, 
clear introduction to the concepts un- 
derlying psychoanalytic psychotherapy. 
Of particular interest is some material 
on outcome of treatment: of 100 pre- 
adolescent schizophrenic children seen, 
20 showed major improvement during 


therapy as measured by ability to live 
in the community and attend public 
school. The section also includes a gen- 
eral statement by Lidz and Fleck whose 
core material derives from the long- 
term study of the families of 16 patients 
hospitalized in the Yale Psychiatric In- 
stitute, and by Bowen, who presents 
inferences about schizophrenia based on 
three mother-patient pairs and four 
mother-father-patient families in which 
parents lived on the ward with the child 
being treated for schizophrenia. 

One way to summarize these papers, 
which reflect the current status of the 
field, is to quote from the editors in- 
troduction: “The term ‘schizophrenic’ 
in medical circles carries almost as 


much of a ring of authenticity as 'dia- 
betic or 'tubercular Yet it is nearly 
as much a fiction as that lovely legal ap- 
pelation a ‘reasonable man'" (p. 11). 


Variegated Stimulation 


S. B. Sells (Ed.) 


Stimulus Determinants of Behavior. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1963. 
Pp. iii + 246. $7.50. 


Reviewed by SrEwanT HULSE 


The editor of this volume, Saul Sells, 
is Professor of Psychology and Director 
of the Institute of Behavioral Research 
at Texas Christian University. A varied 
and significant professional experience, 
including a number of years as Profes- 
sor of Medical Psychology in charge of 
the Department of Medical Psychology 
at the USAF School of Aviation Medi- 
cine at Randolph AFB, led up to his 
present position. He is the author of an 
introductory psychology text Essentials 
of Psychology (CP, May, 1963, 8, 183) 
and co-editor with Charles A. Berry of 
Human Factors in Jet and Space 
Travel: A Medical-Psychological Anal- 
ysis. (CP, June, 1962, 7, 214f.). The 
reviewer, Stewart Hulse, received his 
PhD from Brown University in 1957 
and has been at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity ever since. He prepared this review, 
however, while on leave of absence at 
Stanford University, where he will stay 
until June, 1964. He reports himself to 
be a rat runner with special interest in 
stimuli, particularly when they are rein- 
forcers or partial reinforcers. With 
James Deese, he is revising Decse’s The 
Psychology of Learning. 


HIS seems to be the Age of the 


Symposium. A quick check of half 
a dozen recent 


ves of CP shows that 
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kinds, one collection of Papers reach 
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of the science of psychology, the discus- 
sion of a topic by a small group of spe- 
cialists can be of great value, particu- 
larly to the individuals involved. But 
when the results of such a discussion 
are placed between hard covers, the 
product tends to be troublesome to 
someone who, at a later time and at a 
later place, sits in upon the proceed- 
ings. It takes fine stuff to plan a sym- 
posium and to prepare its contents for 
publication if, as a book, it is to have 
some true organization, some true cen- 
tral theme, and some general value 
apart from the value of the several 
pieces which comprise it. Under a rather 
prepossessing title, and with a few gaps, 
Sells and his collaborators have done 
a better than average job. 

The stimulus of the title is neither, 
generally speaking, the stimulus of the 
psychophysicist nor of the animal nor of 
the physiological psychologist. Rather, 
the burden of the book considers the 
stimulus world of the sociologist, the so- 
cial psychologist, and the personality 
theorist, for these are the disciplines of 
the people who participated in the pro- 
gram. As you might expect, the primary 
emphasis of the first five papers—(the 
portion of the book oriented toward 
pure theory)—is not only upon the 
world defined by the CGS system, but 
also upon the world defined by the 
social environment—past, present, and 
future. The main theme that runs 
through these initial pages is the old 
and formidable proposition—that a 
taxonomy of stimulus variables can be 
developed which, when properly meas- 
ured and reduced, will fully describe 
and predict behavior, Key words are 
taxonomy, social scale, and factor analy- 
sis. Key papers are those of Sells, 
Arnoult, and Cattell. Sells offers a tax- 
onomy of potential "situational stimuli" 
some 240-odd items long, from which 
he proposes that researchers might begin 
the abstraction of elements that are crit- 
ical in the control of behavior. I sus- 
pect that experimental psychologists of 
traditional bent will be somewhat awed 
a Sell’s offering, while some person- 
ality theorists may well find the list in- 
complete. In one of the best papers in 
the book, Arnoult provides a succinct 
and very fair discussion of the over-all 
significance, both current and historical, 
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of the concept of stimulus. His main 
argument is that social psychology and 
its related disciplines must move more 
vigorously “. . . in the directions neces- 
sary to become an operational, stimulus- 
response science of behavior.” Cattell 
offers a factor-analytic model which 
*... is concerned with conceptual and 
mathematical treatment of the psycho- 
logical meaning of situations.” I am cer- 
tain that readers familiar with details 
of Cattell’s approach will find much of 
value in this paper. But I don't think 
anybody will be sure, with Cattell, that 
they can *. . . accept the evidence that 
the hypothesized direct relation between 
the structure of a dynamic lattice, for 
the typical member of our culture, and 
the factor structure from factoring his 
attitudes and interests is a close one, the 
dynamic lattice states and. subsidiations 
among attitudes running from the self 
sentiment and similar complex and 
recent acquisition at the distal end to 
the ergic drive goals at the proximal 
end." Cattell is clearer elsewhere. 


A CHIEF virtue of the initial theoreti- 
cal portion of the book is that its con- 
tributors stick fairly well to the topic at 
hand while presenting a pretty diverse 
collection of thought and idea. The chief 
virtue of the last six chapters of the 
book, which present a cross-section of 
work stemming primarily from the lab- 
oratory, is an apparently deliberate and 
fairly well organized breadth of cover- 
age. The emphasis is upon current 
methods of approach to research: ob- 
servation-rating-sociometry (the Sherifs, 
Bellows), simulation (Bass), factor anal- 
ysis (Borgatta), and model construc- 
tion (Washburne). Bass's description of 
the goings-on in a simulated manufac- 
turing organization is one of the most 
readable, if not one of the most rigor- 
ous, contributions to the symposium and 
represents a sample of work from an 
area that is receiving an enormous 
amount of attention these days. His 
simulated companies produce triangular 
portholes (read his paper to find out 
what they are). His situations produce 
high realism ("Competition appeared 
early . . . when it was found that one 
company worker had stolen a supply of 


IBM cards to avoid having to pay for 
materials") 


When flaws appear in the book, and 
there are a number of them, they often 
stem from the fact that the papers were 
originally aimed at members of a sym- 
posium, presumably an audience with 
a good deal of prior knowledge about 
each others work. The reader who 
comes upon the work at a later time 
may well find himself wishing for some 
further information about procedures 
and results. A couple of papers also 
seem to be overly condensed reports of 
things described with more substance 
and salience elsewhere, And the psychol- 
ogist who lives the rigorous life of the 
laboratory may find himself ready to 
quarrel with an occasional nonempirical 
point of view to be found in some of 
the papers. Nevertheless, the reader, 
particularly the student, can turn prof- 
itably to this book for a useful survey 
of thought and method in an important 
general area of endeavor. 


Teacher is Key 


Ervin Winfred Detjen and Mary 
Ford Detjen 


Elementary School Guidance: Sec- 
ond Edition. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1963. Pp. vii + 240. $5.95. 


Reviewed by Dororuy Rocers 


This book is authored by a husband 
and wife team operating out of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, where Ervin Winfred 
Detjen is Principal of the Hazlewood 
Elementary School and lecturer at the 
the University of Louisville and Mary 
Ford Detjen is Counselor at the Alex 
G. Barrett Junior High School. Ervin 
Detjen is the author of many earlier 
books on education. The reviewer is 
Dorothy Rogers, Professor of Psychology 
at the State University College at 
Oswego, New York. She received het 
PhD from Duke University and has 
taught in every level of public schools. 
She is the author of Mental Hygiene i? 
Elementary Education (1957) and 
Psychology of Adolescence (1962, CP, 
Aug. (1963, 8, 302). With another hat 


on, she also wrote Jeopardy and a Jeep, 
4 story of her travels through Africa 
with a woman companion. 


Do the fact that guidance cur- 
rently rides a high tide of popu- 
larity, the elementary classroom teacher, 
in most cases, 
counseling j 


remains a one-man 
X department. Even where 
guidance consultants are available the 
teacher properly remains the key to 
the guidance process. In cognizance of 
this situation, this book was prepared 
especially for elementary teachers and 
Student teachers. i 
ine ar constitutes a digest of the 
ame varied guidance problems 
. to most classrooms, with sug- 
MM their prevention and treat- 
litio te in specifically, discussion re- 
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Psychology ‘ot whose knowledge of 
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Nontechnical, T, concise, readable and 
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accounts of the things that disturb 
and annoy them. Or ask the pupils to 
draw pictures, write stories, or write 
letters to the teacher about their prob- 
lems and drop them in a ‘mailbox’ in 
the room” (p. 101). Such experiences 
may be appropriate if intended merely 
for the children's catharsis and the 
teacher's better understanding of his 
pupils. Certainly, the average teacher 
lacks the time and training to cope 
with the Pandora's box of disturbances 
thus released. Counterbalancing this 
reservation. is the fact that all the 
suggested activities have been tested 
and reported effective in actual class- 
room situations. 

The brevity of the book necessarily 
limits both depth and scope of treat- 
ment. For example, the chapter, “Cul- 
tivating Desirable Personal Qualities” 
concerns only four traits: responsibility, 
fair play, tolerance, and courtesy. 
Greater emphasis might also have been 


placed on indirect forms of guidance, 
such as those which may be integrated 
with teaching the academic subjects. 
Also missing is a clearcut conceptual 
framework. True, the necessity of meet- 
ing children's needs is stressed through- 
out, and suggestions are in accord with 
generally accepted mental hygiene 
principles. Furthermore, the underlying 
philosophy, though eclectic and largely 
implicit, does avoid the inflexibility 
of a single stereotyped approach. Never- 
theless, teachers need principles and 
generalizations if they are to behave in- 
telligently in situations which fail to 
conform cleanly to the 
given in the book. 
Despite these limitations, probably 
imposed by space limitations, the book 
is a solid contribution to classroom 
guidance. The authors have shown 
considerable skill in showing teachers 
how to conduct an effective day-to-day 
program in this important area. l 


illustrations 


Feedback and Behavior 


Karl U. Smith. With the collaboration of William M. Smith and Mar- 


garet F. Smith 


Delayed Sensory Feedback and Behavior. Philadelphia: Saunders, 1962. 


Pp. iii + 109. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Josee M. NOTTERMAN 


The two male Smiths involved in this 
book are brothers in psychology, both 
biologically and figuratively. Karl U. 
took his degree at Brown University 
and then taught at Brown, at Roches- 
ter and at Yale before moving to the 
University of Wisconsin in 1944. Wil- 
liam M. is a product of Princeton Uni- 
versity who moved from Princeton to 
Dartmouth where he is presently Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Chairman of 
the Department. Their earlier collabo- 
rative efforts include an introductory 
textbook in psychology and another new 
book, Perception and Motion, soon to 
be reviewed in CP. The female Smith, 
Margaret F. is allied matrimonially to 


Karl U. The reviewer, Joseph Notter- 
man, worked with Keller and Schoen- 
feld at Columbia while taking his PhD 
there and became interested in the 
psychological implications of feedback 
models while serving as senior research 
psychologist at Columbia University’s 
Electronics Research Laboratories. He 
is now at Princeton, where he is Asso- 
ciate Professor of Psychology. 


ji relatively few pages, the author re- 
views the literature in the area of 
a 


delayed sensory feedback, sharply criti 
cizes existing perception and learning 
theory explanations of tracking beh ; 

‘king behav- 
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KanL U. SmiTH 


ior, proposes a neurological theory to 
account for various forms of tracking 
phenomena, describes a series of origi- 
nal experiments in delayed visual feed- 
back (executed with collaborator W, M. 
Smith), and presents plans for a future 
research program. All told, the over-all 
Purpose of the book is to argue the gen- 
eral importance of continuous feedback 
phenomena, and the specific value of 
the delayed sensory feedback experi- 
ment as a means of investigating the 
former. 

Both the review of the literature and 
the description of the original research 
in delayed visual feedback are excellent. 
The first has been much needed, and 
the second, involving the use of video- 
tape and closed loop television, has 
intriguing possibilities. There is little 
doubt that the delayed visual feedback 
technique will be adopted by various 
specialties within psychology: 
learning, perception, and personality, 

Smith’s conjectures concerning the 
neurological basis for continuous stim- 
ulus-response feedback-loops rest upon 


the assumption that there are neurons 
in the central ner 
sensitive “ 


ity at thei 


sensory, 


stimulation exists 
© points.” According to 
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Smith, some evidence for this view is 
found in Galambos (1957), Lettvin, Ma- 
turana, McCulloch, and Pitts (1959), 
and especially in Smith and Bridgman 
(1943). These neurological speculations 
are certainly in keeping with the pres- 
ent trend; namely, to view neuron ac- 
tivity as being occasioned by more than 
simple, step-function changes in envi- 
ronmental energy. Whether this par- 
ticular set of speculations can withstand 
the test of empirical research, only the 
future can tell. 


i n BOOK is weakest in its discussion 
of how learning theory views behavior 
based upon feedback, as exemplified by 


Marcaret F. SMITH 


tracking studies. Truth to tell, Smith 
must have been hard put to find much 
critical comment by learning theorists 
on feedback behavior. By and large, the 
most significant research concerned with 
continuous, self-correcting chains of be- 
havior has been accomplished by the 
engineering psychologists, but also by 
and large, learning theorists have tended 
to be disdainful of tracking research 
because of its applied connotations. An 
unfortunate consequence of this lack 
of interaction and communication is 
that the learning theory implications 
of tracking research have been left to 
Psychologists and engineers not wholly 
concerned with behavior theory, while, 


on the other hand, the academic psy- 
chologist has tended to be superficial 
in his attempts to incorporate the re- 
sults of tracking studies into the gen- 
eral body of theory. Thus, for Smith 
to say that learning theorists equate 
“delayed feedback” with “delayed re- 
inforcement,? for him to assert that 
feedback is "intrinsic? and reinforce- 
ment is “extrinsic,” for him to state 
(and quite positively!) that “aiding” 
is the same as “quickening,” does jus- 
tice neither to the sophisticated be- 
havior theorist, nor to the sophisticated 
engineering psychologist. 

On the constructive side, however, 
the challenge he raises should do much 
to stimulate the kind of interaction be- 
tween behavior theorist and engineer- 
ing psychologist which has heretofore 
been notable by its relative absence. 

Addressing himself to the future, 
Smith points out in a section entitled 
"Delayed Guidance Feedback from Re- 
mote Cosmic Systems” that electromag- 
netic transmission time between the 
earth and moon and back again is from 
2.38 to 2.71 seconds, depending upon 
the position of the moon in its orbit. 
Accordingly, any plan for earth-control 
of lunar vehicles must take into ac- 
count the unavoidable delay in this 
feedback system. He further observes 
that such information which is at hand 
concerning the effects of delayed feed- 
back upon controller performance in- 


Wiium M. Suite 


ooo ERE 


dicates that 
magnitude 


the of this 
of delay would be quite 
devastating. These points seem well- 
taken, and serve to remind the psy- 
chologist of the exciting problems which 
lie before him, 


consequences 


It is rare to find so much stimulat- 


ing material in so few pages. The book 


touches upon what are usually taken 
to be quite distinct areas of psychol- 
ogy, and yet the over-all coherence is 
preserved. By his integrative efforts and 
by his emphasis upon the need to ex- 
amine continuous feedback behavior, 
Professor Smith has made a 
contribution. 


valuable 


Lincoln's Doctor's Dog 


Joan H. Criswell, Herbert Solomon and Patrick Suppes (Eds.) 
Mathematical Methods in Small Group Processes. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 


University Press, 1962. Pp. v + 


361. $9.75. 


Reviewed by J. MERRILL CARLSMITH 


The first author, 


r Joan Criswell, is now 
with the Office 


of Vocational Rehabili- 


tati 

F i M the Department of Health, 
cation and We lfare, where she serves 

as p 


“Xe cutive Secretary of the Psycho- 


udy Section of OVR. The 
Herbert Solomon, worked 


of Naval Research and 
t Columbia's 


befo Teachers College 
Te becom S 

oming Chairman of the De- 
bartme £ f 


. CA of Statistics at Stanford Uni- 
Stanforg bd Suppes, also now at 
Statisties Es rofessor of Philosophy and 
Camis di Sh is co-author of Markov 

Action, 1 s for Multiperson Inter- 
review, 4P, June, 1962, 7, 287). The 
his Ph, ; Merrill Carlsmith, received 
chology from Harvard in social psy- 
his Sani 4. Statistics, He says that in 
! mathen te did research at Stanford 

oce sii models for small group 

Pulley od the influence of Harvard 
Currently : PAS from that path. He is 
b Yale ie the Psychology Department 
Y» where he is doing 

more traditional lines 
chology although he still 
finding mathematical 


On 
U niversit 
în the 


models 


HERE i, 
E ds an old and probably apoc- 


E about the young novel- 
er 
] ng told that three sure-fire 


i 


themes were Lincoln, doctors, and dogs, 
promptly ran out to write a book on 
Lincoln's doctor's dog. In the same vein, 
a graduate student looking for a thesis 
topic recently surveyed the literature to 
discover what was important, and sug- 
gested that he should write on à A 
mathematical model for Piagets retic- 
ular formation.” 

The present volume, eighth in the 
rapidly burgeoning series of Stanford 
Mathematical Studies in the Social Sci- 
the domain of 
various 


ences, tries to extend 
mathematical models to include 
areas of group processes. But as Lincoln 
would be ignored in a story of the ad- 
ventures of his doctors dog, so group 
processes tend to be ignored in the de- 
scription of the mathematical models 
in this volume. 

An immediate caveat to be 
added to the above generalization, and 
indeed to any generalization about this 
volume. It comprises 22 articles by 27 
authors, and with the possible exception 
of some of the coauthors, there seems 
to be little among 
them. In this diversity lies much of the 
volume's strength, for the widely dis- 
parate points of view challenge each 
other throughout the book. 

What of the social psychologist who 
approaches this book hoping to find 
ways to apply some of the rigor and 


needs 


rather agreement 


powerful tools now being used in math- 
ematical learning theory? By and large, 
he is doomed to disappointment. Ten 
of the articles report various models 
for individual learning, and then at- 
tempt to extend these to interactive 
learning. In most of the experiments, 
the social interaction reported is of the 
most minimal nature, The only way a 
subject knows he is in a social inter- 
action is that the experimenter tells 
him so. Much as one sympathizes with 
the desire to minimize extraneous and 
highly variable social factors, one can- 
not help feeling that something is miss- 
ing. Moore and Anderson (p. 239f), in 
a cogent analysis of this problem, de- 
velop this point more fully. 

Consider the following case in point. 
When a study on social pressure uses 
an Asch-type situation (as two in this 
volume do), but the influence attempt 
comes after the subject's response, it is 


hard to see just how this is relevant to 
social pressure. Is the subject supposed 
to believe that on the next trial every- 
thing is identical and that the identical 
response is thus correct? Such an as- 
sumption is untenable given the experi- 
mental instructions used. But then what 
is the nature of the social pressure? 


UM of the most provocative papers 
in the volume are those by social psy- 
chologists somewhat unhappy with the 
current models available. It must be 
noted, however, that their answers are 
not as satisfactory as the questions they 
raise. Both the paper by Back and the 
paper by Moore and Anderson raise 
the same very fundamental problem: 
“The descriptive mathematics appro- 
priate to puzzle models simply does not 
fit social interaction” (p. 253). This re. 
jection of the attempt. to 
models of the physic 
a new idea 


extend the 
| sciences is hardly 
in psychology, i 
of the specific arguments 
proposals given here are 
terest. Bush sees a diffe 


but many 
and counter- 
of great in. 
rent problem in 


the contemporary scene; he finds a need 


for the development 


l of experimental 
techniques 


and a body of q 


ata rather 
than more and bette 


r models, 
Several papers report specific 

for the kinds of data that 

siderable interest to the soc 


models 
are of con- 


ial Psychol- 
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ogist. For example, an especially inter- 
esting paper by Coleman attempts to 
analyze the effects of the different re- 
ward systems characteristic of various 
kinds of groups. His model predicts the 
allocation of effort between two activ- 
ities under conditions of various reward 
and punishment structures. 

The decision about the success of this 
book must depend on one's evaluation 
of the extent to which important phe- 
nomena are being analyzed. There is 
little doubt in the minds of most social 
psychologists that there exist a large 
number of important processes that are 
not, and perhaps cannot be, analyzed 
by the methods presented in this vol- 


ume. On the other hand, the social 
psychologist cannot afford to overlook 
the techniques presented here: identi- 
fication of important stimuli in a social 
situation through a comparison of mod- 
els employing different stimuli; the 
choice among theories by a precise com- 
parison of the success of the associated 
models; the ability to make predictions 
for complex social interactions where a 
decision by any one member of a group 
affects the decisions of the others; and 
so on. If this volume suggests that so- 
cial psychologists without mathematical 
training are not yet obsolete, it also 
indicates that they would gain a lot by 
sharpening their mathematical abilities. 


Logic, Imagination 
Engineering and Hope 


Earl B. Hunt 


Concept Learning: An Information Processing Problem. New York: Wiley, 


1962. Pp. viii + 286. $7.50. 


Reviewed by EDNA HEIDBREDER 


The author, Earl B. Hunt, received his 
PhD in 1960 from a well known insti- 
tution of learning in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, and remained there for a ycar 
before going to the Western Manage- 
ment Science Institute of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles as 
Staff Research Specialist, where and 
which he now is as a general rule, al- 
though at this moment he is teach- 
ing at the University of Sydney in New 
South Wales, Australia. His research 
specialty is artificial intelligence. The 
reviewer, Edna Heidbreder, is Professor 
Emeritus of Psychology at Wellesley 
College. But this exalted status didn’t 
slow her down any; for six years she 
taught, among other things, a Radcliffe 
Seminar. She took her PhD quite some 
years ago from Columbia University and 
after a spell at the University of Minne- 
sota came to Wellesley where she has 
been teaching since 1934, She is the 
author of some of the first papers report- 
mg quantitative measurements of per- 
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sonality traits and one of the five authors 
of the Minnesota Mechanical Ability 
T'est. Perhaps, however, she is still best 
known for her Seven Psychologies 


(1933.) 


HIS BOOK is concerned with a kind 
Ts research practiced by many psy- 
chologists who enjoy logical analysis, 
who admire imaginative engineering, 
and who hope, by using computer pro- 
grams as models, to introduce into their 
psychological explanations the precision 
of statement that computer programs 
absolutely require. Such research—why 
not call it computer psychology?—is of 
course interdisciplinary. Hunt’s book 
brings to bear on the problem of con- 
cept learning contributions from logic, 
psychology, and computer engineering. 

His definition of concept learning is 
precise and restrictive. At one point he 
briefly defines it as "learning the use 
of names” (p. 7). Later, distinguishing 
the denotation of a name from its mean- 


ing, he reserves the word "concept" for 
meaning exclusive of denotation, and 
defines meaning as a rule for deciding 
when to use the name—essentially 
a categorizing rule. Speaking more con- 
cretely, he accepts as concept learning 
only cases in which the process is not 
wholly one of acquiring a perceptual 
discrimination; in which the learned 
rule is determinate—i.e. non-probabi- 
listic; and in which the concept learner 
is capable of communicating the rule 
symbolically without recourse to €x- 


amples. This last requirement limits | 


concept learning to human organisms 
and machines. Hunt thus restricts and 
sharply delimits the object of his in- 
quiry and in that sense simplifies and 
clarifies his problem. In a similar sense 
he further simplifies and clarifies it by 
calling symbolic logic and set theory 
to his aid. Equipped with these dis- 
ciplines, he establishes a well-structured, 
clearly delimited universe within which 
he can define concepts precisely, make 
precise statements of theory, and design 
experiments which are, in principle, 
fully controlled. 


Wires: Hunt speaks as a psycholo- 
gist, he speaks in the idiom and style 
of S-R learning theory as developed 
by Hull and his associates. He states 
his own position with reference to that 
theory, though as a departure from it- 
He believes that learning theorists have 
failed to make concept learning a spe 
cial case of S-R discrimination learn- 
ing, and that they have proved inade- 
quate in their attempts to save the 
theory by introducing mediating proc- 
esses which in one way or another con- 
form to the classical S-R pattern, He 
agrees that some form of mediation is 
necessary, but the kind he proposes con- 
sists of "large information-processing 
units" (p. 95) which the organism has 
learned. He develops this proposal by 
working out the general form of a com- 
puter program designed to simulate 
human concept learning. This he pre 
sents as a model which performs the 
function of perception by processing 
input data through selected descriptions 
which identifies positive instances of the 
concept, and which works out the de 
fining rule by means of a decision tre® 


In discussing computer programs as 
models, Hunt is careful to treat a model 
as merely that: a device which “ex- 
plains" only in the sense of summariz- 
ing and ordering data in a scientifically 
useful way. He clearly notes, in his re- 
marks on simulation, that there are no 
logical grounds for claiming that the 
model—the "transparent box" the in- 
vestigator constructs—duplicates in its 
operations the unseen mechanisms in- 
Side the "black box," the observable, 
external effects of which the “trans- 
parent box" is designed to simulate. 
However adequate the simulation may 
be, the inner workings of the two boxes 
may or may not be alike, Even so, 
the transparent box is useful for pre- 
dicting and is to that extent a good 
model. But a really good model does 
more than that. In addition to predict- 
T data parsimoniously; it 
à he @ wide range of knowledge; 
dem = in detail as well as in the 
fen t , it generates hypotheses that 
ee: r search. A model is 
be aro 1.0, scientifically useful—inso- 

5 1t meets these criteria. 


. There is 
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riteria stated above, 
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“ept learn 
will 


Meet the ¢ 
unt's | em : 
Work which is plainly the 


of Sar 
an expert, deserves and will 


doubtless receive, more detailed criti- 
cism, favorable and unfavorable, than 
a single review can include. Objections 
will almost certainly be raised by learn- 
ing theorists who consider Hull's gen- 
eral approach essentially sound and 
adequate. Hunt anticipates some of their 
criticisms and states his answers to them. 
He does not depart lightly from S-R 
learning theory. Other psychologists will 
notice that Hunt repeatedly runs into 
difficulties with perceptual problems. 
He acknowledges most of these and in 
fact emphasizes them, acknowledging 
too that perception plays an important 
part in concept learning. But he shows 
little interest. in perceptual 
problems. He deals with them as best 
he can, usually not to his own satis- 
faction, but without seriously consider- 
ing that their persistent recurrence as 


positive 


trouble-makers indicate a 
important relation between perceptual 
and conceptual activities, including con- 
cept-learning, than his own theory can 
readily accommodate. 

Still other psychologists will doubt 
the wisdom of his definition of concept 
learning. Questions on this point are 
likely to rise from several very different 
sources. But an objection that is almost 
sure to be made is that the definition 
is too restrictive, To many psychologists 
it will seem drastic to exclude—to men- 
tion only these examples—all learning 
that results in the acquisition of proba- 
bilistic rules, and all learning that oc- 
curs in pre-verbal and beginning-to-be- 
verbal children who, by implication, are 
excluded from the class of concept- 
learners by the same criteria that ex- 
clude non-human animals. Of course 
an investigator has the right to set up 
the definition he proposes to use in his 
research, and also the obligation to 
stick to it, once he has adopted it. And 
of course there is no hard-and-fast rule 
for deciding whether or not a definition 
is too restrictive. Tt is significant, how- 
ever, that at several points in his book, 
Hunt excludes from consideration, on 
the basis of his definition, studies which 
are generally accepted as having a bear- 
ing on concept learning, and which he 
himself describes in such terms as “fas- 
cinating," "interesting," and in one case 
(Piaget’s work) as “monumental.” 

Logicians and computer experts will 


may more 


see the book from other points of view 
than those here suggested, and will 
doubtless raise other questions. But 
there remains a general question many 
psychologists will ask. What is the cen- 
tral import of this kind of research, of 
this detour through computers in search 
of models? Just what are computer 
psychologists trying to do for psychol- 
ogy? 

From one point of view, they are 
trying to reconceptualize its subject- 
matter—or a part of it—and to do so in 
a way that goes beyond insuring its gen- 
eral amenability to scientific treatment 
and that brings it into line with specific 
advances in scientific. knowledge and 
technique. Probably most computer psy- 
chologists would not themselves describe 
their work as such an attempt. Yet 
models meeting the criteria stated by 
Hunt would effect just such a recon- 
ceptualization. 

To be sure, such models are not easy 
to come by. It is one of the merits of 
Hunt's book that he does not underesti- 
mate the difficulties that beset computer 
psychologists. He notes, for example, 
that their research is conditioned and 
limited by the kinds of computers 
employed; that certain important prob- 
lems are created, to take one specific 
illustration, by the fact that a digital 
computer is designed to perform its 
operations in a single, linear sequence. 
And through such considerations the 
reader may be led to the further con- 
sideration that the test for precise state- 
ment implicit in a computer program— 
the test by workability in hardware—is 
also conditioned and limited by the kind 
of hardware for which the program is 
written. 


But computer psychologists seem con- 
fident that they can cope with their 
difficulties. They persist in their model- 
making and, in doing so, they may be 
participating in and continuing an en- 
terprise which in one moveme 


nt after 
another T 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


The Flickering 


first four years, 


16mm. 


urinc | CP's 
1956-1959, a 
films produced during the forties and 
iewed or summarized in 


great many 


fifties were rc 
the Films department which preceded 
beginning of the present Instructional 
Media department in 1960. These re- 
views largely exhausted the stock of 
available films for review, and during 
the past four years production of new 
films suitable for CP not 
seemed to be as voluminous as might 


review has 


have been expected. Several cumula- 


tive subject-matter reviews comparing 
groups of past and current films were 
planned—see Hilgard’s review of a 
series of six films on hypnosis (CP, May 
1960, 5, 172-173), R- O, Peterson’s re- 
of fifteen films on mental retarda- 
18), 


view 


tion (CP. Oct. 1960, 5, 345- 
Manoil's descriptive notes on the $ 
of 13 kinescopic films on Understanding 
Human Behavior (CP, Sept. 1960, 5, 
313-314), and Kessen's review of three 
films on anxiety and emotional support 
(CP, Feb. 1961, 6, 56-57). Plans for 
several other collective, topical reviews 
one 


have fallen. by the wayside for 
reason or another during a succeeding 
during 


period of a couple of y: 
which, with some notable exceptions, 
relatively films suitable for 
review in CP came to /M's attention. 
The exceptions have included the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health's 
Booked for Safekeeping, reviewed by 
Richards (CP, May 1961, 6, 186-189; 
see also the NAMH sequel film noted 
below), The Thinking Machine, a 
CBS kinescope on computers, reviewed 
by George Miller (CP, July 1961, 6, 


few new 
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Screen 


252), the five-film series on Reading 
Improvement by T. L. Harris, re- 
viewed by Ruth Strang (CP, Jan. 1962, 
7, 34-35), three films on intelligence 
testing, one reviewed by Marsten and 
two by Seagoe (CP, May 1962, 7, 198; 
July 1962, 7, 276-278), and three films 
on teaching machines, etc., reviewed by 
Stolurow, by Snider, and by Porter (GP; 
7, 196-198; Feb. 1963, 8, 
74-75; March 1963, 8, 122-123). 

With these and a few other excep- 
tions, the film supply seemed to be run- 


ning pretty thin until quite recently. 
Now, however, a small flood of new 
films (or information about them) has 
inundated IM's office, including several 
integrated as well as a number of 
new individually-produced films. A 
number of these, some of which are 
scheduled for fuller review in succeed- 
ing issues of CP, are listed and. briefly 
described below. (In connection with 
the McKinney series of 31 video-tapes 
APA series of 10 kinescopes 
reader may 
informa- 


and the 
summarized below, the 
to consult also previous 
tion on the series of 37 TV program 
kinescopes, Psychology One. by E. G. 
Boring: cf. CP annotations, June 1958, 
Aug. 1958, Oct. 1959.) 


wish 


ViDEO-TAPE SERIES 
Fred McKinney 


General Psychology. A series of 
thirty-one 45-minute video tapes. 
Distributed by the Great Lakes 
Regional Instructional Television 
Library, University of Nebraska. 
Programs are not available on film 


and thus require video-tape play- 
back equipment for use. 

These videotaped lectures are de- 
signed to provide a one-semester course, 
two lectures a week, correlated with the 
third edition of Hilgard’s text and ac- 
companying workbook. Topics include 
behavioral science, the human organism 
(2 lectures), infancy and childhood (2); 
adolescence and adulthood, physiologi- 
cal motives, emotion (2), conflict and 
adjustment, mental health (2), learning 
(3), remembering and forgetting, think- 
ing, language and problem-solving (2). 
sensory and perception (4), statistics 
individual differences, intelligence. test- 
ing (2), nature-nurture, and personality 
(2). 


APA Fito SERIES 
American Psychological Association 


Focus on Behavior: The Science of 
Psychology. A series of ten 30- 
minute kinescopes, available on 
16mm. film for purchase from 
N. E. T. Film Service, Audio- 
Visual Center, Indiana University, 


Bloomington, Indiana. Purchase 
price $150.00 per film. Rental 


prints (also free pre-view prints 
for institutions considering pur 
chase) may be obtained from the 
same source or through a number 
of local film libraries. 

These films, as announced recently in 
The American Psychologist (Oct. 1963. 
18, p. 679), were produced by the APA 
in cooperation with the National Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Center; 


with grant support from the National 
Science Foundation. Study guides for 
cach film are available from the N.E.T. 
Film Service (address above) or from 
National Educational Television, 10 
Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 
Pending fuller review in. subsequent is- 
« of CP, a brief description of cach 


suc 

film is given below to supplement the 

listing given in The American. Psy- 

chologist. 

1. The Conscience of 4 Child 
(Growth and Development) : 
Written by Richard Ellison, di- 
rected by Edwin Levy; time 
28:41. 


In the laboratory of Robert R. Sears 
at Stanford. University 
shows some of the wa 


this program 
s in which psy- 
chologists are studying the growth and 
development of personality and emo- 
tional behavior in children. 


2. A World to Perceive (Percep- 
tion). Written and directed by 
Frank DeFelitta; time: 28:39. 
The research of Herman Witkin of 

the State University of New York 

Medical Center, Eleanor Gibson of 

Cornell Richard D. 

Walk of George Washington University 

demonstrates the role of perception in 


University, and 


nig and processing information 
Tom the environment, and the way in 
Which our personalities affect our per- 
ception, 


3. The Brain and Behavior (The 
Brain and the Nervous System). 
Written by Arthur Swerdloff, di- 
rected by Abram D. Murray; 
time: 28:35, i 


" Donald Lindsley, Professor of Ps 
7 Li T the University of California 
UCLA RIA Horace W. Magoun, 
Braduate feci of Anatomy (now 
inem sen "nein dean), and other prom- 
A iki LA damane Be wy 

electrical activity in the brain 


gives us ; ; 
d us information about man's be- 
havior, 


4. T, P 
The Chemistry of Behavior (Psy- 
'opharmacology ). Written by 
qne Rhodes Mayer, directed by 
man Engel; time: 28:35. 
Rog 


er Russe iana $pydito 
shows ll of Indiana University 


some 
Ucted to 
9n be 


of the tests being con- 

oe measure the effect of drugs 

AVION, Sebastian Grossman of the 

University of Towa demonstrates 

specific d med to introduce drugs in 

how fon = of the brain, and shows 
D rugs affect behavior. 


the me 


3 Learnin Ab. i 
g out Learning (Lcarn- 


ing 

A p carth), Written by Rich- 
z Ellison, directed by Mitchell 

. Myson; time: 28:35. 

Throu 


CY of S the work of Howard Kend- 
Kendle ew York University, Tracy 
r of Barnard College, Kenneth 


Spence of the State University 
Harry Harlow of the University of Wis- 
consin and B. F. Skinner of Harvard 
University, this film explores the dif- 
ferent strategies employed in develop- 
ing new 
man's ability to learn. 


theoretical concepts about 


6. No Two Alike (Individual Differ- 
ences and Psychological Testing). 
Written by Robert Newman, di- 
rected by James Petrie; time: 
28:35. 


This program explores some of the 
ways in which psychologists are develop- 
ing new testing methods for measuring 
and capabilities. 
Lloyd Humphre y of 
Illinois demonstrates the development 


human 
s of the Unive 


increasing 


of tests for choosing pilots in World 
War Il, and James Gallagher of the 
Institute. for Research on Exceptional 
Children shows the methods that are 
being used to develop productive or 
creative thinking in the modern-day 
classroom. 


7.The Social Animal (Social Psy- 
chology). Written by Marianna 
Norris, directed by Harold 
Mayer; time: 28:43. 


This program investigates some of the 
ways in which man is influenced. and 
changed by society. The effect of group 
pressure to demonstrated 
through the experimental work of 
Stanley Schachter of Columbia Uni- 
versity; the consequences of publicly 
stating ideas contrary to one's private 
belief are shown by Leon Festinger of 
Stanford University; and the nature of 
the bargaining process is explored by 
Morton Deutsch of Bell Laboratories. 


conform is 


8.The Need to Achieve (Motiva- 
tion and Personality). Written 
and directed by Herman Engel; 

time: 28:35. 

In this program, David McCelland 
of Harvard University demonstrates the 
tests with which he seeks to verify his 
economic 


psychological theory—that 
growth or decline of nations is de- 
pendent to a large extent upon the 


entrepreneurs of these nations, The need 


to achieve is one of a 
phenomena studied. 


variety of 


9. Of Men and Machines (Engineer- 
ing Psychology). Written by 
Richard Ellison, directed by Ed- 
win Levy: time: 28:35. i 


Through the work of Paul Fitts of 
the University of Michigan, Julian 
Christiansen of the Wright Air Develop- 
ment Center, and George Briggs of 
Ohio State University, this program 
investigates man-machine relationships. 
Shown are some of the ways in which 
man handles and processes information, 
the problems and dynamics of informa- 
feedback man and ma- 
chines, the human being's behavior in 


tion between 
highly complex man-machine systems, 
and the way in which information 
gained from these procedures has led 
to the redesign of equipment to fit 
human capabilities. 


10. Computers And Human Be- 
havior (Computers and Human 
Mental Processes). Written and 
directed by Gilbert Comte and 
Mitchell Grayson; time: 28:35. 


This program explores some of the 
research conducted at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology with 
electronic digital computers in an ef- 


being 


fort to evolve new theories about human 
mental & Bert Green demon- 
strates his computer experiments with 
perception of motion and depth, Her- 
bert Simon with the help of the com- 
puter presents his theory of how human 
beings memorize, and Allan Newell 
shows how the computer was responsi- 


proces 


ble for creating a new theory 


about 
human problem solving. 


Ixpbivipvar Firms 


The Cry for Help. 16mm 
film, approximately 30 1 
DNE for purchase 
wood Studios, 926 New Terea. 
Ave,. N. W.. Washington 1 mu 
or from the National Associ ion 
for Mental Health, 10 © ed 


sound 
Minutes, 
from Nor- 


Circle. New York 19, N erus 
chase price $68.50. Eres [ines 
n 
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prints and discusssion guide ob- 
tainable from the National Med- 
ical Audiovisual Facility, Atlanta 
22, Georgia. 


This new film follows an earlier one, 
Booked for Safekeeping (see above), 
and is intended primarily as an aid in 
police training. It is planned for use in 
connection with the National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health manual for the 
police entitled How to Recognize and 
Handle Abnormal People. The film was 
made in response to the expressed 
interest of the police in the problems 
of handling the suicidal person. It is a 
joint undertaking of the Louisiana As- 
sociation for Mental Health and the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, and 
is based largely on the research of 
Edwin S. Shneidman and Norman L. 
Farberow of the Suicide Prevention 
Center in Los Angeles. The script has 
been written and the film produced by 
George C. Stoney, according to content 
plans worked out by Lloyd W. Row- 
land, Executive Director of the Louisi- 
ana Association for Mental Health. The 
NIMH was represented in the produc- 
tion by Harold M. Hildreth, Project 
Officer. 

The film was made in Chicago with 
the cooperation of the Chicago Police 
Department. Many other police de- 
partments in the United States helped 
by answering questionnaires and by 
making tape recordings of group inter- 
views with police officers who have had 
much experience in handling threats of 
suicide. 


Nores: All of the following films are 
available from the Psychological Cinema 
Register (PCR), Audio-Visual Aids 
Library, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. University Park, Penna. 


Baboon Ecology. (University of 
California—S. L. Washburn and 
I. DeVore). 16mm sound, (PCR 
2132K), time 21 minutes, color; 
1963. Rental $7.00; sale $190.00. 


Explores the environment of baboons 
in detail and describes the climate and 
its effects on food supply and reproduc- 
tive cycle. Describes varieties of rela- 
tionships between baboons and other 
animals. Illustrates with diagrams the 
home ranges and core areas of baboon 
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troops and depicts the essential features 
of a core area. 


Baboon Social Organization. (Uni- 
versity of California—S. L. Wash- 
burn and I. DeVore). 16mm 
sound, color. (PRC 2133K), time 
17 minutes; 1963. Rental $5.75; 
sale $160.00. 


Shows complex social organization 
of wild baboon troop. (The baboon is 
a social animal, and troop members are 
highly interdependent.) Attempts to 
analyze nature of this sociability and 
shows its relation to baboon ecology. 
Reveals how the hierarchy arranges 
individuals in such a way that weak are 
protected during daily activities of 
troop. 


Biology of the Hamster I. (Institut 
für den Wissenschaftlichen Film). 
16mm silent (PCR 591.5-6) no 
titles, time 8 minutes; 1961. 
Rental $2.25; no sales. 


Scenes of hamsters living under semi- 
natural conditions, Illustrates initial 
courtship and pairing, digging of burrow 
system. with two nest chambers, court- 
ship and mating in the next chamber, 
and the mother's care of the young for 
approximately two wecks post partum. 
The mothers response to the alarm 
calls of a ground squirrel is also demon- 
strated. 


Birth Control and the Law. (Carou- 
sel Films Inc. Columbia Broad- 
casting System— Television). 16 
mm sound: 2 reels. (PCR 612.6- 


19), time 51 minutes; 1961. 
Rental $9.75; no sales. 
Legal, moral, medical, and social 


implications are examined. Varying 
viewpoints of clergymen, doctors, social 
workers, and patients are presented. 
Program is centered around Chicago's 
Cook County Hospital, where it has 
been charged there is a ban on birth 
control services in public hospitals. Also 
reported is the dispute in New Haven, 
of the 
was 


clinic 
Federation 


Connecticut, where a 
Planned Parenthood 


closed by police. 


Breeding Biology of Black Wood- 
peckers. (Institut fiir der Wissen- 
schaftlichen Film). 16mm silent. 


(PCR 591.9-13), time 11 minutes; 
1961. Rental $2.25; not available 
for sales. 


Shows selection of nest site by a 
pair of black woodpeckers, digging nest 
cavity in a tree-trunk, and then care of 
young through various stages of fledg- 
ing. Both parents participate in nest 
construction and care of young. Method 
of discarding wood chips and other de- 
bris from nest is demonstrated. Scenes 
photographed inside the nest show feed- 
ing of young, cleaning movements of 
parents, sitting on the brood, and gen- 
eral development of young. 


Chain of Care. (International Film 
Bureau: Mental Health Film 
Board). 16mm sound, (PCR 
2130), 36 minutes; 1962. Rental 
$6.75; sale $150.00. 


Examines coordinated state-wide 
mental health program of prevention, 
treatment, aftercare, and rehabilitation. 
Shows physical facilities, patients, pro- 


fessional skills and techniques. 


Courtship and Marriage (McGraw- 
Hill: National Film Board of 
Canada). 16mm: 2 reels. (PCR 
30212), 60 minutes; 1962. Rental 
$11.25; no sales. 


Comparison and contrast in the at- 
titudes and practices of courtship in 
Sicily, Iran, Canada, and Southwest 
India. 


Debbie. (Health and Welfare Ma- 
terials Center—V. Weingarten). 
16mm sound, (PCR 30236), 28 
minutes; 1961. Rental $5.75; no 
sales. 


Work of a state-wide child welfare 
organization, with special attention to 
the helping of a disturbed adolescent 
girl by the agency’s welfare staff. 


Deep Well. (Health and Welfare 
Materials Center: Jewish Child 
Care Association of New York 
and Child Welfare League). 16 
mm sound, (PCR 40006), 36 min- 
utes; 1961. Rental $6.75; no sales. 
Help given by social agencies to pat 

ents and children in an effort to come to 


i : d 
terms with the need for foster care an 
to use it to overcome difficulties. 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


ALCOHOL AND PSYCHOLOGISTS 


In her review of Society, Culture, and 
Drinking Patterns by Pittman and Snyder 
(Eds) (CP, Sept. 1963, 8, 338f.), Li- 
Sansky laments that contributions by psy- 
chologists “are conspicuous here by their 
absence,” (p. 338) and feels that this is 
due to the psychologists’ lack of “re- 
Search” interest in the problem of alco- 
holism, While it is a truism that alco- 
holism is not the primary research inter- 
in most psychologists (neither, for 

"* matter, is it of sociologists), some 
Md. Queis have made considerable con- 
B viera to the field (as a rapid review 
Wixr po MAE Abstracts will attest). 
Yn Ro Pad overlooks is that the rea- 
EE he absence of psychological re- 
NEG coe in the book lic in the 
Dani EA nd ‘of deliberate | exclusion 
kerime P that clinical and 
were kat E Pers ate) ogical investigations 
IS X riis to the theme of the 

: Fittman and Snyder stress that 


the (8 dE 

ical qe estigations di ay psycholog- 

“al effects of alcol : 
: E hol r- 

Sanism o. on the human a 

Tet Qa o ere oe cox are quite 


the scope of thi E 
Although ns I his book 


Importance of 
Psychologist, 
°8ical appro 
analysis” 
cannot be s 
Sut referenc 


(p. xi). 
editors do not deny the 
the contribution of the 
they insist that “the socio- 
ach affords the proper terms 
(p. Xi), and that alcoholism 
eriously comprehended with- 
rs e to the sociocultural plane 
ran’s B.L.) existence.” 

Boris M. Levinson 

Yeshiva University 


E OF 

» LOHNES AND co S 

* MPUTERS 

a McNemar's review of Multi- 

Food oea auras for the Behavioral 

hoe "i illiam Cooley and Paul 
> “P, Oct. 1963, 8, 398) is cursory 


and unfaj 
air, z: > 
Purports The text is exactly 


Seed to be, a series of concis 
cedi tons of various multiv. 
FORT accompanied by well 

^" Programs to perfo: 
utations, 


va 


what it 
e, clear 
ariate pro- 
constructed 
rm the nec- 


essary comp 
It was not written 


yu 


to teach cither computer programming 
or statistics, but is rather an extremely 
valuable combination of the two topics. 

Hundreds of man-ycars have been de- 
voted to the construction of computer 
programs to accomplish various compu- 
tational goals, only to be wasted because 
computer programmers dislike writing up 
their programs so that they are usable 
by others. This has resulted in a seemingly 
endless duplication of effort in com- 
putation centers across the country, I 
shudder to think of the hundreds of com- 
puter programs written and laboriously 
debugged to compute matrices of correla- 
tion coefficients. The publication of 
“Multivariate Procedures” will save a 
good many psychologists a great deal of 
unnecessary labor devoted to the redis- 
covery of programming solutions to com- 
putational tasks. 

To devote half of the review to criti- 
cism of the selection of bodies of data 
used in examples is somewhat strange, 
as is Professor McNemar's concluding re- 
mark. The latter seems to imply a fear 
that computers will dictate selection of 
research topics. The computer is a tool. 
It augments, rather than limits, the pool 
of feasible research projects, and does so 
tremendously. 

As a user of the Cooley and Lohnes 
text, I recommend it strongly. There are 
a few bugs in a small number of the pro- 
grams, but the authors will provide cor- 
rected versions on request. These schol- 
ars have, at considerable cost in time 
and effort, produced a most valuable 
book. I am reluctant to permit a number 
of potential users to be dissuaded by the 
McNemar review. 

Epwarp J. O'CONNELL, Jn. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


EvsENCK AND STORMS 
In his review of the two volumes of 
Experiments in Personality (CP, Aug. 
1963, 8, 299f.) which I edited, Dr. L. H. 
Storms makes a number of statements 
which are difficult to understand or to 


substantiate. Consider his conclusion that 
“there is an inverse relationship between 
the quality of the contributions and their 
relevance to Eysenck's theories." As an 
example of the excellent contributions 
irrelevant to my theories, he quotes 
Broadhurst’s genetic studies of emotion- 
ality in rats, and the Payne-Hewlett study 
of thought disorder. While agreeing with 
his high estimate of these studies, I find 
it difficult to see in what way they could 
be more germane to certain vital parts 
of my theoretical framework, Ever since 
the twin study on the inheritance of 
neuroticism I published with D. Prell, 
(Eysenck & Prell, 1951), the genetic de- 
termination of this personality factor has 
been a corner-stone of my theory, and 
it was precisely with the aim of putting 
this assumption on a firmer foundation 
that I set up the animal laboratories of 
the Institute of Psychiatry as part of my 
Department, a task in which we had the 
invaluable help of Professor Roger Rus- 
sell. The relevance of the Payne-Hewlett 
study to my theory of psychoticism should 
also be obvious without needing any de- 
tailed documentation; ever since my schiz- 
othymia-cyclothymia studies (Eysenck, 
1952) have I been closely concerned with 
the problem of the factors entering into 
the schizophrenic-depressive dichotomy, 
and the possibility of isolating a single 
psychoticism factor, independent of the 
neutroticism one. To pretend that these 
experiments have "practically no relation- 
ship to Eysenck's theories" shows a cer- 
tain lack of knowledge of what these 
theories in fact are. 


How about Storm's judgments of the 
quality of those contributions which he 
considers closer to the heart of my the- 
ories—by which he scems to mean the 
excitation-inhibition theory of extraver- 
sion? He specially castigates G. Claridge, 
and we may perhaps look for a moment 
at the results reported by him. *Many 
readers will . . . be puzzled by the mech- 
anism used by Claridge to deal with his 
results,” writes Storms. “Of his nine ‘ob- 
jective behavior tests’, he found tha 
two yielded the expected differences for 
Hysteria-Dysthymia . | | > Readers of the 
book will rather be puzzled by the mech- 
anism used by Storms to deal with his 
results. Of the nine tests referred to 
three were explicitly included to differ- 
entiate betwcen normals, neurotics a 
psychotics (Picture Recognition Body 
Sway, and Sorting) ; there was AH ex : 
tation of finding any differences bet ded 
hysterics and dysthymics, and MANET 
my theor redi r^. 
n sd to predict any such differ- 

s: is leaves six tests, On the Vigi- 


t only 
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lance test, two separate predictions were 
made, relating to differences in vigilance 
itself and to changes consequent upon 
the introduction of a secondary task: 
both were upheld at a p level of better 
than .01. On the Spiral after-effect test, 
the hysterics, as predicted, had a shorter 
after-effect, with p < .01. Time-error dif- 
ferences, as predicted, gave higher values 
for hysterics than dysthymics at a p < .02 
level. Thus three out of six tests (not 
two out of nine, as stated by Storms!) 
give very clearly significant results in line 
with prediction. Considering the unlikely 
nature of some of these effects, and the 
fact that they had never before been 
brought into contact with any personal- 
ity theory at all, one may perhaps feel 
that a cautious optimism regarding the 
usefulness of the theory predicting these 
cffects might be justified, rather than the 
complete negativism of Storms. 

Storms also makes fun of the fact that 
several authors found "significant insig- 
nificance,” by which he seems to mean 
that when results fell short of the .05 
level of significance, several writers com- 
mented on the fact that the direction of 
the difference found was as predicted. I 
find this difficult to condemn; results in 
line with prediction at a p level of .06 
are not the same thing as results counter 
to prediction at a similar p level. Both 
are "insignificant" from the point of view 
of an arbitrary criterion more properly 
applicable to decision making than to 
serious scientific research (Eysenck, 
1960), but to treat them as equivalent 
does not seem entirely sensible. Consider 
for example one of Claridge's "failures," 
namely the prediction that hysterics 
would under-reproduce time intervals, as 
compared with dysthymics. Analysis of 
variance for all groups used fell just 
short of significance. but the difference 
between hysterics and dysthymics was in 
the predicted direction. Furthermore, cor- 
relations between a questionnaire measure 
of extraversion and time judgments gave 
significant correlations—a result since 
duplicated by several authors ( Eysenck, 
1959: Lynn, 1961). I see nothing im- 
proper in discussing all these facts in an 
attempt to come to some general conclu- 
sion about the adequacy of a theory; has 
Dr. Storms forgotten the existence of 
errors of the second kind? 

All this leads Storms to belabour the 
statement I make in my discussion of the 
place of theory in psychology, to wit that 
successful tests of a wcak theory (as most 
theories in psychology tend to be) are 
unlikely to have a cause other than the 
one specified, and are therefore morc in- 
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teresting than disconfirmations, which 
may be due to any of a large number of 
causes. “Devotion to such a theory,” he 
argues, “could lead to perseveration in un- 
productive approaches and blindness to 
important alternative viewpoints.” He 
does not specify what alternative theory 
might give rise to the predictions tested 
and confirmed by Claridge (and others 
in the books under discussion); I have 
looked in vain for any such theory in the 
literature. When it appears it will be 
easier to see whether my views regarding 
the nature of weak theories do indeed 
lead to such sad and undesirable con- 
sequences as are predicted by Storms. 
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student experience, $6.75 
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When the world we are living in 
is storm-driven and the bad that 
happens and the worse that threat- 
ens press urgently upon us, there 
is a strong tendency to emphasize 
men’s baseness or their impotent 


significance. Modern philosophy 
has turned that way, modern art 
too, A great change has taken 


place in the intellectual and artis- 
tic atmosphere. Plato’s influence 
through all 
our 


the centuries up to 
own 
Platonic philosophy aimed at turn- 
ing mankind away [rom baseness, 
"to lift up the wing of the soul,” 
Plato wrote, “which is renewed 
and strengthened by the love of 
good, the true, the beautiful.” Im- 
potence and insignificance were as 
little stressed as baseness. “All 
things,” he said, “poverty or sick- 
ness or any other misfortune will 
work together for the good to him 


was immensely strong; 


who desires to be like God as far 
as the nature of man allows.” That 
voice is not heard now in philoso- 
phy. Plato’s solution was to be- 
come like God, the solution of 
modern philosophy is to die. That 
is the real fulfillment, we are told, 
of what Aristotle called “excel- 
lence much labored for by the race 


of man.” 
Epirn HAMILTON 
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in the impact of the teaching art. We 
are told that the yield per acre of in- 
struction is still low but the better use 
of science should improve the classroom 
as an environment for learning. 

Education is the oldest and most im- 
portant outlet for theoretical psychology 
and this book shows it is also an excel- 
lent proving ground for testing many of 
our methods, procedures, and tech- 
niques. It is evident, however, that to 
improve teaching, we must do more 
than (1) call for off-the-shelf packages 
from basic psychology or (2) continue 
the educational research tradition of 
shotgun empiricism. 

I draw the strong implication that 
the task of the educational psychologist, 
as a scientist, is to learn how to conduct 
better transitional research. That is, he 
must learn how to repackage the best 
the basic behavioral sciences have to 
offer and to test these benefits in terms 
of their influence in the schoolroom. 

I know nothing of the bchind-the- 
scene story, but surely the Editor must 
be credited with high success in bringing 
this demanding task to its completion. 
The Handbook will undoubtedly be- 
come “required reading" for PhD can- 
didates in educational psychology in the 
manner of the handbook tradition in ex- 


perimental psychology, e.g., Murchison 
and Stevens. 


As we are seeing more and more 


often with similar compilations, this 
book has a sponsor—The American Edu- 
cational Research Association. It is inter- 
esting to compare the ‘tilt’ in this book 
with Training Research and Education, 
with its ONR support and its soft em- 
phasis on teaching and hard emphasis 
on training. Both books bring together 
valuable information and perhaps this 
type of team writing is an adaptive 
means of retrieving the diverse and ac- 
celerating input of new knowledge 
which can so quickly escape the atten- 
tion or the integrative understanding of 
the lone investigator. 


Le Handbook plan started in 1955 
and one has the comfortable feeling 
that, after the sponsors had established 
the organizational blueprint for the 23 
chapters, the 31 authors were encour- 
aged to do their best, but to keep one 
eye on the "Central Variable’—the 
teacher, Most of them did but many 
psychologists may consider this to be, in 
fact, a one-eyed view and an unfortu- 
nate restriction to only one subset of 
the many variables of which student 
learning is a function. Even so, teacher- 
linked variables represent a self-sufficient 
area of inquiry. 

The open end of this information- 
processing funnel is wide enough to catch 
almost anything related to teaching, By 
the end of the first three chapters, many 
would-be innovators will be (1) a little 
taken back to note the long history be- 
hind most of our teaching traditions, 
(2) slowed up while digesting a rather 
complete summary of the 


; philosophy of 
science, and (3) j 


confused 
an educational empiricist ) 
change between 
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The six chapters in Part II, *Meth- 
odologies in Research on Teaching,” are 
excellent. Insofar as many areas of psy- 
chology are expanding their research 
boundaries into the natural behavioral 
setting, reprints of the “Design” chapter 
(Campbell and Stanley) should be 
available to a wider audience. These 
will likely be the first pages to show 
the smudge and wear of use. The other 
chapters deal with statistics, observa- 
tional techniques, rating methods, test- 
ing cognitive abilities, and the effect of 
non-cognitive variables on teaching. The 
vast amount of literature about the use 
of these procedures and techniques re- 
quires their treatment as self-contained 
methodological problems. 

Part III: “Major and 
Areas of Research on Teaching,” covers 
the teacher and almost buries him in 
an accumulation of surve 
naires, 


Variables 


. question- 
experiments, field 
projects, demonstration programs, ces- 
says, and reviews, Lumsdaine used 100 
pages in his comprehensive survey of 
educational technology. But then, heavy- 
handed coverage is the handbook tra- 
dition. 


interviews, 


As one of the reviews in Part III 
(teaching methods, the teacher's per- 
sonality, social interaction, and the so- 
ciology of teaching), or in Part IV: 
"Research on Teaching Various Grade 
Levels and Subject Matters,” could be 
used as a case study of the slow but 
steady progress in the conceptual and 
methodological maturity of educational 
research. Special attention is usually di- 
rected to 
studies 


the 


historically | significant 


and to more recent projects 
Which serve as appropriate exemplars of 
"how to do it." Each writer, in his own 
style and substance, encourages thc 
movement away from research on the 
isolated single variable and toward the 
conception of the teacher as one inter- 
acting part of the learning environment. 
The authors are fully 
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sensitive to the 
research attack in 
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few others 
had the special advantage of working 
with the more get-at-able parts of the 
learning curve. Not all topical assign- 


omy. However, he and a 


ments were equally amenable to clear 
treatment; what are the behavioral goals 
in the teaching of literature, art, and 
history? 

The nursery school chapter struggles 
with a problem that occurs throughout 
Part IV, namely, there is no adequate 
conceptual frame of reference within 
which one can place a significant seg- 
ment of the published studies. It is ap- 
parent that most research on the teach- 
ing of mathematics, science, reading, 
art, etc., is situation-bound. Gestalt the- 
ory and John Dewey are frequently 
quoted and ‘used’ as fill-in theories. 
The Handbook does not encourage this 
strained dependency. 


There has been a lot of hustle and 
bustle in recent years to improve the 


teaching of reading, mathem: 


tics, and 
science. These chapters illustrate. the 
unfortunate Two Worlds of psychology 
and education. Less than ten per cent 


of the references in these important sub- 
Ject-matter areas cite publications in 
journals where research psychologists 
usually report their findings and the- 
ories. One should expect that studies on 


verbal learning and concept formation 
would make a stronger 
This disjunction is a se 


contribution. 
re, but equal, 
indictment to both parties, The 
nial methodological issue is to 


peren- 
know 
how we can gain direct access to the 
complex problems of human learning 
and still stay within the procedural lim- 
its which will allow meaningful inter- 
pretations and generalizations, 
McKeachie is the anchor man in this 
Handbook and he has probably looked 
at the process of college teaching longer 
and with more eclectic objectivity than 
anyone else. In the few pages devoted 
to “student characteristics,” he is prob- 


ably identifying an improved design for 
research on teaching that will tell us 
more about the interaction effects be- 
tween student and subject matter and 


teacher. 


I ds back, it is discouraging that 
so many well-intentioned people have, 
during the past fifty years, spent so 


much non-rewarded time trying to im- 


prove the classroom as a place to learn 
things. The Handbook does a thorough 
job of up-dating the tactics of c 
room research but strategic plans need 
enlarging. I should think that, by now, 
stigators would be particularly cager 
to press for a more diverse attack. 
The chained to their 
topics but they have now completed a 
thorough inventory of the pattern of 
past and present research on teaching. 
I hope they will now unleash and lead 


writers were 


a stronger research inquiry; one which 


will attack the schoolroom in greater 
breadth than teaching, and in more 
analytic. 


al depth than has been the cus- 
tom in educational research. 


Ed Psych Down Pat 


Walter B. Kolesnik 

Educational Psychology. New Vot: 
McGraw-Hill, 1963. Pp. vi + 544 
$7.50. 


Reviewed by Brrr Y. Ki 


The author, Walter B. Kolesnik. 
Professor of Education at the Unt 
versity of Detroit and author of Menta 
Discipline in Modern Education (1958, 
1962). The reviewer, Bert Y, Kersh 
has his PhD from the University ? 
California (1955). He taught at the 
University of Oregon and was Huma" 
Factors Scientist with the System De- 
velopment Corporation before comin£ 
to TEACHING RESEARCH, Oy, go? 
State System of Higher Education» 
where, since 1950, he has been RC 
search Professor and Associate Dire 
tor. His research has dealt with dis" 
covery processes, simulation and pr" 
grammed instruction, 


NE of McGraw-Hill’s Catholic se 
O ries in Education, this book is wT!” 
ten for prospective elementary and hig? 
school teachers at the undergraduat? 
level in Catholic colleges and univers” 
ties. The book is concise, factual, 4" 


well organized, written quite obviously 
for the student wishes to learn 
the content of educational psychology 
purely and simply. It is implicit that 
the reader is already motivated to learn 
educational psychology and is capable 
of Perceiving its relevancy to teaching. 


The introductor ry chapters are straight- 
forward and 


valuable inform 
Psychology as 
chapters 


who 


unbiased, and contain 
ation about. educational 
à field of study. These 
appeal to the reader's. profes- 
sponsibility, saying simply that 

is not a 


sional re 


a te; p 
acher teacher without a 


mastery of educational psychology. 
ne ey that. students will be 
activities 1; Py many of the suggested 
chink isted at the end 
piles Sy ri suggestions (e.g. com- 
in Atha m bibliography of any topic 
content i» list 100 concepts in some 
ical, bored e conducive to mechan- 
ever, there i al student response, How- 
5 à good selection of recom- 


Mende. 
d readi 

adings at ^e "ac! 
Chapter, gs at the end of each 


of each 


The 
he chapters de 
“earning a 


Ing, TI he 
and 
ere 


aling with conceptual 
nd thinking were disappoint- 
NP Sin Writes with assurance 
Nees 1 but his supporting ref- 
ane Sparse, Noticeable for their 
Hull « Ie references to Clark L. 
* study, the 


are 


“nese Character 


Tig d Femneih L. Smoke and Edna 
: on the attainment of con- 
> 8nd those by Norman R. F. 
and Kar] Duncker on problem 


and reasoning, 


exper; 
ride ed classroom teachers 
Please, 

* pleased with the pointers out- 


th pes 
Tules PES chapter on discipline 
ie d be enforced," “nip tend- 


in 

not be too 
Yourself," ete.). When 
5 spill over 
e recon 


easy the bud," “do 
Soing.* 


into methods, 
nmends procedures that 
if not so e: 


asily accom- 
ge ‘atholicism is 
SER chapter on 
> as would be 
> ne defines 
the soul V 
Ys that 


most evi- 

"Character 
xpected. For 
"will" as “the 
vhich desires, seeks, 
Which the 
35 good, The 
Cannot be 
are co y 

" 


intellect 
human will 
compelled or de- 
(p. 511). Other 


discuss training 


another" 
chapter 


the will and teachers’ attempts at 
cter building. Specific techniques 
for improving the “moral fiber" of 
students are admittedly suggested by 


“experienced but relatively young teach- 


ch: 


in educa- 


Kolesnik 


ers" in a graduate seminar 
tional. psychology 
(p. 514). 
Kolesnik professes a conservative edu- 
cational philosophy which is not to be 


taught. by 


confused with Catholicism. He claims 


his educational viewpoints could be 
accepted or rejected by those of other 
faiths or of no faith. It is doubtful 
that he has disentangled his educational 
philosophy entirely from what many 
would call a Catholic philosophy. Clear- 
ly, however, he has written a text which 
could be accepted by those of any or 
no faith on the basis of the facts of 
educational psychology as they are 
presented, 


Diversity Documented 


John G. Darley 


Promise and Performance: A Study of Ability and Achievement in 
Higher Education. Berkeley, Calif: Center for the Study of Higher 


Education, University of California, 1962. Pp. 


191. 


Reviewed by PauL S. BURNHAM 


The author is John G. Darley who has 
been associated with the University of 
Minnesota in one capacity or another 
for about 30 years. He left it only once 
for any extended length of time—to 
serve as Executive Officer of APA from 
1959 to 1962, Now he is back at Min- 
nesota as Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of Psychology. He has au- 
co-authored several books 
Testing and Counsel- 


thored or 
among which are 
ing in the High School Guidance Pro- 


gram (1944) and, with Theda Ha- 
ganah, Vocational Interest Measure- 


ment (1933). The reviewer is Paul S. 
Burnham, currently Associate Professor 
of Psychology and Director, Office of 
Educational Research, at Yale Univer- 
sity. He has been connected with Yale 
almost as long as Darley has been with 
Minnesota. He received his PhD there 
in 1935 and has taught there almost 
continually ever since. He is interested 
in prediction of academic achievement, 
in aptitude testing and in the longitu- 
dinal dimension of performance. Cur- 
rently he is engaged in a long range fol- 
low-up of students who matriculated 
thirty years ago, in an attempt to relate 
data from records of 


career status 


college activities, 
extra-curricular, 


both and 


curricular 


OR several years, The Center for the 

Study of Higher Education at Berke- 
ley, under the chairmanship of T. R. 
McConnell, has been collecting data on 
U. S. institutions of higher education. 
John G. Darley has not only served as 
consultant in these efforts since 1956 
but has produced a document Promise 
and Performance 
masterful 


which 
handling of a tremendous 
amount of statistical information, In 
sense it is reminiscent of the we 


represents a 


a 
ll known 
Pennsylvania study entitled: The Stu- 


dent and His Knowledge, authored in 
1938 by Learned and Wood for the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. Both volumes. docu- 
ment the diversity in 
student bodies im x 
some of which, simply because we 
not know otherwise, we had thougl 
might be different and some of ic 


we may have accepted as being similar 
In comparison with 


ability 
various 


among 
institutions. 


dic 


The St 
Student an, 
His Knowle dge the Darley study į 
ores *( er, ^1 f à j P 
Sreater scope in terms of number, a 
s an 


e 


types of institutions, numbers of student 
records analyzed, geographic areas 
represented, variables on which data 
were gathered, and the statistical so- 
phistication displayed in handling the 
data. 

Like The Student and His Knowl- 
edge, and many other good works, 
Promise and Performance tells you more 
than you may want to know. The data 
were drawn from 200 institutions en- 
rolling some 60,000 students entering in 
1952 and are presented in 89 different 
tables, not including those in the Ap- 
pendix. The reader whose attention is 
caught by the occasional presentation of 
means and standard deviations based on 
very small samples will find plenty of 
entries in which the populations are of 
impressive size. In order to make com- 
parisons between and within groups of 
institutions, Darley had not only to es- 
tablish transmutation scales between the 
various editions of certain aptitude te 
but also across the board, so to spea 
among the following eight measures: 
ACE SAT, SCAT, CQT, AGCT, 
OTIS, OSUPE, and NSF. His Appen- 
dix C gives the basic assumptions in- 
volved in these various conversions and 
follows it up with presentation of con- 
version tables so developed. In sum- 
mary, all available Aptitude Test Scores 
were converted to the 1952 ACE basis. 
The 1952 edition of the American 
Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination had been chosen as the bench 
mark since it was the measure most gen- 
erally available in state-wide surveys. 
Other workers who encounter the same 


problem will welcome the conversion 
tables that Darley provides. Any user 
of them, however, will be well advised 
to heed William Angoff's admonitions 
(ETS Invitational Conference, 1962) 
on the difficulties involved in establish- 


ing statistically adequate. transmutation 
scales, 


pp presents a. provocative chap- 
ter on the structure of highe 
His concept of structure is basically con- 
cerned with three characteristics: 
graphic region, level of degree 
grams offered and form 
tive 


r education. 


geo- 
pro- 
of administra- 


control. Structural char: 


acteristics 
are then 


analyzed in terms of their own 
distributions and also in rel 
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ation to such 


Joux G. DanrEv 


variables as enrollments, percent of col- 
lege attendance in 48 states, per capita 
income of the states, and availability of 
institutions. Standard published sources 
provide the data for this chapter while 
Darley provides the organizational skill, 
insightful interpretations and challeng- 
ing questions. In the light of the cited 
evidence on diversity, our system of 
higher education, to paraphrase Darley, 
seems to run by a faith that permits 
many points of view; criteria for its 
evaluation are often in conflict. Darley 
links diversity with diffusion and decen- 
tralization of the decision making proc- 
ess, resulting in a peculiar kind of chaos 
which seems to perpetuate itself through 
an “equilibrium among ambiguities 

Another chapter is devoted to the 
scholastic ability of entering students. A 
nationwide sample of 200 institutions of 
higher educátion (out of than 
1800) was chosen for the practical fac- 
tors of cost, time, and extent of possible 
cooperation. The sample of 200 repre- 
sented approximately 1167 of all i 
tions of higher education in the US in 
1954-1955. Since it was not possible to 


more 


stitu- 


secure data on scholastic ability of en- 
tering students in all 1800 institutions, 
it became desirable to demonstrate that 
the 11% sample from which these data 
could be secured was representative in 
terms of the structural characteristics of 
all 1800. It can readily be seen that the 
sampling problem was an important one 


to resolve satisfactorily. Those who 


would like to see a substantial repre- 
sentation of Ivy League colleges in the 
sample of 200 may be disappointed to 
find only two and may feel that it is a 
source of regret that none of the “seven 
sisters league" seems to be represented. 
The structural breakdown of these 200 
institutions into groupings according to 
type of control, religious affiliation, and 
geographical location does much to re- 
assure the reader on the representatives 


ness of the sample. It is not surprising 
that Darley found differenc 
stitutions in level of ability in the enter- 
ing student bodies, differences between 
geographic regions, etc, Indeed, if he 
had not found differences, it would have 
been really surprising, The important 
thing is that these differences are docu- 
mented and their extent established. 


lu MAJOR RESEARCH reported 


based on longitudinal studies of lari 
samples of students in four states; Meas 
ures of academic ability were related t? 
socio-economic factors, types of institu- 
tions, survival and withdrawal rates and 
to occupational choices. Each of the 
four state analyses is taken up in detail 
(Minnesota, anc 


among in- 


Wisconsin, Texas, 

" ex " " se 

Ohio). There is no claim that the 
/ 


states are “repr 


H Lu orc 
ntative.” They wer 
-— 

n on the basis of very practical €! 


SC 


chos 


: i i NETT. 
teria; e.g. having had a testing progra! 
" . T ) 
with extended coverage of high scho? 
5 a ae 
Seniors or college freshmen; a willing 


ness to es 


cooperate; techni resource 
including. personnel available to catty 
on separate state studies independently 
and inexpensively, There are similarities 
and differences in the 


data among the 
four states. Promise and Performanc® 
tells all about it. 

Darley questions whether higher edu* 
cation can be doing a good job in a sy% 
tem where more than half of the insti” 
tutions enroll no more than 500 student 
each. He further questions whether th 
small 


school which may develop a 
strong bond of friendship among its stu’ 
dents is necessarily a strong structur? 
device for the transmission of know” 
edge. Student demands may be differen! 
from institutional objectiv diversi? 
has resulted from historic en 
rather than from planning; there 


S; 
accid 
ar! 


di 
; NN 
strong forces working towards similar 


in institutions, such as the drives for 
duplication of facilities and curricula as 
a means of attracting students. 

. The assumption that there is a rela- 
tionship between enrollment pressures 
and changes in admission standards is 
questioned on the basis of 1952 and 
1959 data, 
higher educ 
tioned: 


Some of the mythology of 
ational clasification is ques- 
for example, the stereotype of 
the “small, liberal-arts college” as excel- 
ent vers 


À IS the “state college" or “state 
University” 


as somehow lacking excel- 
lence, 


To this reviewer one of the most 
WOVOCAtIVE fea: " 
. on findings was that in none of 
he four ^s i : : i 

ur states studied intensively did as 


Many as 5067 
Y as 50% of the students graduate 


withi (di PM 
m the time limits of the follow-up 


Studies: 4 a 

ages S and in each state the percent- 

“SeS withdrawi i 
awing before graduation 

closely g ore  graduati 


Paralleled the percentages grad- 


uating. At several points Darley feels 
that both society’s needs and the needs 
of the individual are ill-met, particu- 
larly for the able; and that there is a 
very real question of how well our sys- 


tem of higher education performs its 
major tasks, both for society and for the 
individual. He there 
much loss of human capacity in the 
total system; too little adaptive planning 


feels that is too 


to meet the various ability needs of stu- 
dents; too little attention to the superior 
students in the various types of institu- 
tions studied and it is shocking that up 
to 40% of these superior students fail 
to graduate. 

Promise and Performance is a major 
contribution to the 


iterature on higher 
s questions that 
should leave many people disturbed by 


education. It ra 


the status quo. 


Longitudinality 


Jerome Kagan 


B; and Howard A. Moss 
Irth 


Reviewed by Joun P. McKee 


© author, 
s P 


x Jerome Kagan, re- 
D. from Yale in 1954 and 


oF Ps, 
In stit Pis 
d 


iP a PhD from 

SUY, was a research 
els Research Institute 
essor at Antioch Col- 
g 


8 recently to the Child 
3 of the NIMH. The 
: 3 Ameren as $ Jomt winner of the 
%1509 , ofh n Psychiatric Association's 
2 amer Prize 
Prize foy. Research. 


=r, John McK 
ef Psychology 


Branch 
19, ni book 


e, is Associate 
in the Depart- 


E  ) 


ment of Psychology at Berkeley. He has 
changed little since he was last on these 
pages (CP, June, 1963, 8, 246.) He re- 
ceived his 1949 PhD at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa and sends to CP this 
cryptic and too modest note: “No mag- 
num opus. Jack of many child develop- 
ment trades with talents and interests 


to match." 


HE VOLUME, Birth to Maturity, a 
Tn about personality de- 
velopment, reports than thirty 
years of longitudinal work under the 
over-all direction of Lester Sontag at the 
Fels Research Institute in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. The man-hours of devo- 


tion on the part of both staff and sub- 


more 


jects is incalculable, and our debt to 
them is great for as Harold E. Jones 
once wrote: “Longitudinal research has 
many practical disadvantages, but is the 
only way of obtaining evidence on the 
variety and stability of individual pat- 
terns, and of evaluating the possible 
role of both intrinsic and external fac- 
tors in of growth and 


aging.” 


the process 


The following are among the prac- 
tical disadvantages encountered by Birth 
to Maturity: the initial sample consisted 
of 89 children while only 71 partici- 
pated in the adult followup; mi 
data sometimes prevented anal 
led to analyses based on N’s 


ing 


s or 
as small as 
10; the degree of independence of con- 
secutive ratings and descriptions of the 
me subjects is hard to assess. 

One great methodologic: 


advantage 
in this report is that the adult measures 
are totally. independent of the earlier 
measures; Kagan interviewed subjects 
and rated them with no knowledge of 
the historical data. Furthermore, a size- 
able number of test procedures were ad- 
ministered for the first time in the fol- 
lowup. But two idiosyncratic methodo- 
logical peculiarities may offset these 
virtues, The first is that the subjects 
were not selected at the same point in 
time. That is, they were born between 
1929 and 1939 and at the time of adult 
assessment in 1957-59 they ranged in age 
from 19 to 29. Thus the subjects spent 
their developmental years in somewhat 
different cultural circumstances. and 
were followed up at rather different 
stages of life. For instance, 55% of the 
males and 71% of the females were 
married while the rest were still single, 
and it is difficult to tell how these dif- 
ferences affect such rated interview va- 
"repression of 
sexual ideas” and “avoidance of pre- 
marital sexual 


riables as “sex anxiety,” 


behavior.” The second 
peculiarity is that the original 89 
jects came from only 63 familie in- 
deed 19 families supplied 45 of the chil- 
dren or fifty per cent of the c 


sub- 


; ases, This 
lack of independence 


could 
rious statistical trouble, 


mean se- 


AM this monograph 


sonality development, 
enormous 


focuses On per- 


u means that 


variables 


an 
number of 


have 


Q 


)5 


been correlated with each other over 
time. Literally thousands upon thou- 
sands of correlation coefficients have 
been computed—including a curious set 
in which data for the two sexes have 
been combined—and interpreted. The 
carly data are divided into four age pe- 
riods—birth to 3 years, 3 to 6, 6 to 10 
and 10 to 14—and correlated both with 
each other and with the adult measures. 
In addition, the short seventh chapter 
(and 17 pages of r's in the Appendix) 
describes the correlation between four 
maternal 
"restrictiveness," “hostility” and “accel- 
eration" (concern and excessive expecta- 
tion about the child's motor and cog- 
nitive achievement)—and measures of 
the subject at each age. Chapter 8 at- 
tempts an analysis of conflict and anxi- 


measures—^protectiveness," 


ety based on tachistoscopic recognition 
times for presumably conflictful pictures 
and on autonomic responses to tape- 
recorded monologues, physical stimuli, 
and to problem-solving situations. These 
measures were obtained only in the 
adult followup. 


The behavior systems selected for pri- 
mary emphasis are Passivity and De- 
pendency, Aggression, Achievement and 
Recognition, and Sexuality, while other 
behaviors are considered in somewhat 
less detail. Each is analyzed in several 
wa 


For instance, the chapter on 


Achievement and Recognition reports 


"ach of two 
adult measures— competitiveness" and 


the correlations between 


“intellectual concerns” and each of five 
child measures—"fear of bodily harm” 
at ages 0 to 3 and 3 to 6, “phobias” 
at age 6 to 10, and "avoidance of dan- 
gerous activity" at ages 6 to 10 and 10 
to 14. And the chapter on Aggression 
contains a table (p. 101) giving the 
correlations between “Adult Anger 
Arousal” and each of twenty-five dif- 
ferent childhood measures: “Aggression 
to Mother," “Indirect 


Aggression. to 
Peers," 


"Behavioral 


Disorganization” 
and “Conformity” —es 


ich rated at four 
different ages, plus “Physical Aggression 
to Peers,” “Dominance,” and "Competi- 
tiveness"—ea 


ach rated at three ages. 

arly impossible to summarize 
the results, but a few examples may 
whet reader appetites. "Passivity and a 
dependent orientation to adults during 
childhood showed a remark 
of developmental 


Tt is clea 


able degree 


continuity among 
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girls. ... This behavior showed moder- 
ate stability for boys over the first 10 
years, but predictability of adult re- 
sponses was generally poor" (p. 72). 
".. . Aggressive behavior toward the 
mother and frequent episodes of be- 
havioral disorganization in the 10-year- 
old boy were moderately good predic- 
tors of retaliatory behavior and ease of 
anger arousal in adult men . . . but it 
was difficult to predict adult aggressive 
behavior or anger arousal for women 
from their childhood behavior? (p. 
112). “Achievement behavior displayed 
evidence of adequate stability from 
childhood to adulthood. The sizes of 
the correlations were consistently high 
for both' males and females . . ." (p. 
1923. **. the frequency of hetero- 
sexual behavior in our men was posi- 
tively associated with the adoption of a 
traditional masculine identification and 
lower middle-class standing. For 
women, sexual behavior was more inde- 
pendent of sex-typed interests 
social-class background. It was more 
often a function of the desire and op- 
portunity to establish a love relation- 
ship with a man” (p. 171). “The 
initial assumption that tachistoscopic 
thresholds and autonomic change might 
be measures of conflict and anxiety was 


not supported in any simple manner" 
(p. 262). 


O NE last observation 


This has 
method and empi 


and 


is required. 

concentrated on 
cal results, but the 
monograph itself is extremely theoreti- 
cal—or at least hypothesis-laden—and 
many reviewers might have taken very 
favorable of these ideas. Such 
concepts as sex-role development, iden- 
and anxiety bear 
burdens, and the 
very names of many dependent varia- 
bles imply rather elaborate theoretical 
conceptions. Consider, for example, the 


review 


notice 
tification, conflict, 
heavy explanatory 


variable "Conflict over dependency" for 
which “the rating was based on deroga- 
tory statements about dependent people, 
a refusal to be dependent or passive 
with another person, and an unwilling- 
ness to admit to dependent motivation" 
(p. 70). The implicit logic in such a 
criterion would have led a 19th century 
Maori to conclude that the reviewer 
has a high ‘conflict over cannibalism.’ 


The reviewer doubts | it— profoundly. 
He has similar doubts about "repres- 
sion of aggression" and “repression of 
sexual thoughts and motives.” But many 
psychologists do not share these doubts, 
and they will undoubtedly applaud the 
theorizing. 

The knows of no way to 
come up with a final evaluation. How 
selected a 


reviewer 


e the lost twenty per cent of 
the subjects? Has the presence of sib- 
lings done strange and wonderful things 
to correlation coefficients? The younger 
subjects will have to be followed at age 
29 before we can tell whether their dif- 
ferent dates of birth and ages at fol- 
lowup make a difference. Was the use 
of a forceful male interviewer with 
strong theoretical convictions (this state- 
ment describes the interviewer and not 
necesarily the interview) the right ot 
the wrong decision? Only cross-valida- 


tion will tell. As other investigators re- 


port their agreements and disagreements 
with Kagan and Moss, the ultimate vel 
dict on Birth to Maturity will become 
clear. 


Artful Roleplaying 


Raymond J. Corsini, Malcolm E. 
Shaw and Robert R. Blake 


Roleplaying in Business and Indus 
try. New York: Free Press, 1961 
Pp. v + 241, $6.00. 


Reviewed by Fren Massarik 


The first author, Raymond Corsini, È 
identified elsewhere in the present isst? 
of CP (p. 82). Among his earlier publi- 
cations are Methods of Group Psy 
chotherapy (CP, July, 1958, 3; 179f-) 
and Critical Incidents in PsychotheraP? 
(CP, May, 1960, 5, 164f.). Malcol"" 
E. Shaw, the second author, is visit 
ing lecturer at Cornell University any 
Director of Malcolm Shaw Asso 
Robert R. Blake is Profes” 
of Psychology at the University a 
Texas and is frequently off camp". 
doing things, in industrial and ot he 


ates. 


Settings, about such procedures as those 
dealt with in this book, The reviewer. 
Fred Massarik, a 1957 PhD from 
UCLA, was one of the co-founders of 
the Human Relations Research Group 
da and is currently Associate 
t. nid KA Industrial Relations and 
Ceci mcer. Graduate School of 

ss Administration and 
Research Behavioral 
UCLA' Instit 
lions, He 


his campu 
ing 


Associate 


Scientist in 
ute of Industrial Rela- 
too has been often away from 


5, conducting sensitivity train- 
; Programs in 
reland to Japan. 


HILE we live j i 
W LE WE live in a culture that is 


heavily : 
Wily committed to didactic, 


places ranging from 


intellec 

Nect-contere, 

ing, it centered approaches to learn- 

that s come as a surprise to few 

Uu she ^ 

Social p, y ge a person's. complex 
2 Chavior 

ad .LPMAVIOr, rather more than an 
Monitior 


n tö change dy in order Advo- 
roleplaying techniques, among 
ave recognized that the direct 
ation of the le 
n, simula 


h 


arner in an actual 
i ting some relevant as- 
1e “big cruel world,” is an 
Ingredient. in learning social 


aw and Blake have written 
ard and useful book, eluci- 


roleplaying concept and 


iaa aiie ore : 

l i Beat lly in its business and 
han ha abplications. Somewhat less 
jb | ~ ^ : 

with backs the volume is concerned 
STO * 
ing y ar and technique (includ- 
p M Pe 
le), While hae purpose and ration- 
aboy tic rest of it ds devoted | 
ne it is devoted in 
jl... C Ven 


Proporti 
ons portions to s 


D pecific ap- 
thee. dd l F 


ketchy, a 102 item 
ial fa graphy proves to be a 


= Conceptii 
ant ons h dia: pton and execution, 
Ok ave Written a kind of hand- 
designed to stimulate 
~ training-specialist- 
E acütioner to adopt 
hs *Pproaches for à variety of 
Tpose Su Hike e 
MTM es. It is likely that this 
ideas , pretensions will find 
aS here i 
‘ett ns ere, Particularly if he 
inique, ; tantalized by 
be 5 Possibilities TI i 
es sai S. Lhe same can- 
na] psy ^ DOWevor 
yc " d 
Ologis 
bag. oon 


been 
the 


for the profes- 
who, admittedly, is 


Ok. H 
5 primary 
primary target, There is 


little in this volume that is conceptually 
or methodologically The well- 
known Lewinian three step sequence of 


new. 


frozen. behavior, unfreezing and refreez- 
ing is re-stated as one of the theoreti- 
cal underpinnings of roleplaying, and 
concepts such as "feedback," "climate," 
and "leadership" are used without much 
claboration or integration. 


we reviewer looked for, but did not 
find, some systematic consideration of 
the underlying relationship between 
roleplaying and other approaches that 
seck to bring about behavior change. 
The statement that “roleplaying” has 
been called ity make believ 


“reality practic 


tivity training” 


“sen 
and “action learning,” 
insufficient and, I believe, not entirely 
correct. (At least to my way of think- 
ing, though sensitivity training may use 


(p. 1), seems 


roleplaying, the two are not synony- 
mous.) Nor does chapter ten on "spon- 
taneity training" fully clarify distinc- 
among the several 
methods. A 


tions feeling-ori- 


ented training broader 
perspective of roleplaying in the con- 
text of the total tool kit of training 
techniques would have been desirable, 
particularly to avoid the charge that 
the roleplaying method is mechanical 
and “gimmicky.” 


Finally, one confronts a fundamental 
question: how can people really learn 
about roleplaying? Presumably—and I 
this 


believe the authors would agree 
cannot be done well by books as such. 
In line with this notion, Roleplaying in 
Business and Industry can serve only as 
a “starter.” Because the subject matter, 
(especially in the sections devoted to 
techniques, applications and cases) 
concerned with live, human situations, 


is 


reading it, as contrasted with experienc- 
ing it, left this reviewer feeling some- 
what “hollow” and unsatisfied. It would 
have been fun to listen to some of the 
on record or tape, to sce 


"character 
them in action in a movie, or—ideally 
though impossibly—to join with them 
in a roleplaying situation. At any rate, 
a record or tape, and possibly a sound 
movie would be appropriate ancillary 
further breathing life into a 


materials. 
book such as this. 


Contrary to the jackets claim that 
roleplaying is a new technique for the 
improvement of human relations, 
Corsini, Shaw and Blake are aware that 
they are dealing with a rather well- 
established method. Hopefully, however 
their contribution will suggest new re- 
finements and new directions 
ing methodology, rather than 


in train- 
give rise 
to pointless perseverance in cookbook- 
type training mechanics. 


Mitwelt mit Eigenwelt 


Clarence Leuba 


Personality: Interpersonal Relations 
and Self-Understanding. Colum- 
bus: Charles E. Merrill, 1962. Pp. 
vc 87. 


Reviewed by Grorcr F. J. LEHNER 


The author, Dr. Clarence Leuba, is 
Professor of Psychology and Chairman 
of the Department at Antioch College, 
and has been connected with the de- 
partment for thirty-three years. He is 
the author with William F. John of 
Man: A General Psychology (7961, 
CP, Apr. 1962. 7, 123f.). The reviewer, 
George F. J. Lehner, now Professor of 
Psychology at UCLA, has taught at the 
University of Vermont, at NYU and 
at the University of Miami. He re- 
ceived his PhD from Brown University 
in 1941. The years 1941-46 were spent 
in the USAF. He is the author of 
Explorations in 


Adjustment 
(2nd Ed.. 1957), with Barney Katz, of 


Personal 


Mental Hygiene in Mode i 
Went yg h "n Livi 
(1953) and. with Ella Kube, of Es 


Dynamics of Personal 


Ed., 1964). "itu Mio 


Presents here a 
studying /1 

a y self 
=n the influence of self on others 
t is the second point tha i v 
E that gives 
Sude its special merit, for 


pee LEBA 
student guide for 
and (2) 


this 


it focuses 


attention on a neglected aspect of 
as o 


in- 


j1 


struction in introductory psychology, 
namely how we calibrate ourselves as 
instruments of interpersonal influence. 

While many of us regularly obtain 
feedback about our physical appear- 
ance, we seldom “be- 
havioral appearance” in the mirror of 
interpersonal relations. How others see 
us, how we see them, and the results 
of these perceptions, is the subject 
matter of this book. 

To begin his self-calibration the stu- 
dent might consider the various goals 
of interpersonal relations. He might 
examine his efforts to gain attention 
and approval, notice his attempts to 
compete or cooperate with others, ob- 
serve his endeavors to maintain his de- 
This will highlight the im- 
portance of increasing his sensitivity 
to others, i.e. to empathize. 
Leuba 


examine our 


fenses. 


(Professor 
suggests here rephrasing the 
golden rule as follows: Do unto others 
as you would have them do unto you, 
if you were they.) As a result, he 
will achieve better appreciation of the 
various factors in his relationships. “The 
essence of sound interpersonal relations 
would seem to be the mutual clarifica- 
tion, communication, and realization of 
expectancies.” 

The student might then consider the 
source of such expectancies—and his 
mode of expressing them—by recalling 
earlier social relations. What kinds of 
encountered behavior brought pleasure? 
What kinds displeasure? How did the 
friendships he developed reflect a mu- 
tual fulfillment of needs, including the 
nurturing of potential mutual interests 
by the introduction of imaginative va- 
riety into the relationship? 


Pus à considering of sources the stu- 
dent proceeds to a consideration. of 
means. The discussion of means for in- 
terpersonal influence 
importance of fee 
logic 


are focused on the 
lings, on the role of 
> and on the communication 
ess involved jn both, 
detail the different means for influenc- 
ing people Leuba us the patient- 
physician relationship. Since this book 
Is intended as a guide for college stu- 
dents, an illustrative relationship. that 
is broader and more frequently s 
countered, ch as the 3 
teacher-student, 


proc- 
Yo illustrate in 


en- 
parent-child, 
employer- je r 

I yer employee, or 


" 
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consultant-client relationship might have 
been preferable. 

To implement these means the 
author suggests preparing a systematic 
self-study, interweaving analytic, genetic, 
and integrative factors. This provides a 
mirror on self, reflecting the fact that 
we see others largely as we expect 
them to be on the basis of our past 
experiences and want them to be on 
the basis of our present needs. 

This book has less a How-to than a 
What-for emphas 


s, invoking motiva- 


tional components more than skill com- 
ponents. Professor Leuba 
the student can utilize psychology to 
refine and increase 


shows how 
awareness of self 
and of others and to recognize the re- 
lationships that are possible. 

In the German language three words 
indicate the nature of worlds to which 
we relate. Our physical world is the 
Umwelt; our fellow man is the Mitwelt ; 
we ourselves constitute the Eigeniell. 
Here Mitwelt and Eigenwelt are 
brought together for self-study, 


Personality: A Science Wrought 


E. Earl Baughman and George Schlager Welsh 


Personality: A Behavioral Science. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 


1962. Pp. 566. $7.25. 


Reviewed by Norman S. GREENFIELD 


The two authors are Professors of Psy- 
chology at the University of North 
Carolina and are further identified in 
the review, which was done by Norman 
S. Greenfield. The latter received his 
PhD from the University of California 
at Berkeley, working primarily with 
Elsa Frenkel-Brunswick who “taught the 
virtue of a tough-minded approach to 
tender-minded problems?” He came 
from California by way of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon to his present position 
as Professor of Psychiatry and Associate 
Director of the Psychiatric Institute of 
the University of Wisconsin Medical 
Center. He is co-editor, with Robert 
Roessler, of Physiological Correlates of 
Psychological Disorders (1962, CP, Aug. 
1963, 8, 303). 


(ee ALLporr may not have dis- 

covered Personality but surely he 

in the vanguard of those who have 

contributed most to the emergence of 

this area of interest and specialization 
as a defined field within psychology. 

Since the publication of Allport’s 


is 


classic volume in 1937, many lexts and 


purporting 
to explicate in scientific, quasi-scientific 
and not-so-scientific 


pseudo-texts have emerged 


terms the 
mously diverse areas of inquiry 
have come under the incer 


enor- 
which 
‘singly prom- 
inent banner of personality theory. Even 
the most. cursory survey of the books 
bearing the label and published in the 
past 25 years or so reveals 
heterogeneity of interes 


a startling 
ts and goals-—a 
spectrum that includes everything from 
relatively detailed neurophysiological 
analyses to the kind of material which 
used to be covered in the manuals th 


at 
were always shipped, the publishers 
promised, in plain, unmarked wrappings. 

Because of this diversity of content, 
the teaching of personality reflects many 
of the individual differences among so- 
called personality psychologists, with 
bearing common labels and 
numbers in the catalogue changing from 
semester to semester. Inevitably, teach- 


courses 


ers, authors, (book reviewers too) quite 
naturally focus their attention on those 
facets of theory and research of most 
interest. to them and in which they 


have the most. personal involvement, 
A paradoxic 


| but notable strength of 
the present volume is the fact that it 


was written by two psychologists who 


are not primarily personality theorists 
in the sense that they might be promi- 
nently committed to theory construction 
or system building, Both of the authors, 
Professors at the University of North 
Carolina, would seem to be primarily 
identified with clinical psychology. Their 
Past as well as present professional affili- 
avons and functions give the lie to the 


adage that those who can do and those 
who can t teach; both Drs. Baughman 
and Welsh have 


well as teacher s > 
cll as teachers of things clinical and 
both 


É have contributed to the clinical 
literature, Dr, 
of Chicago 


been active doers as 


Baughman, a Unive sity 
i i PhD, has published many 
papers in the area of projective tech- 
niques with a cou 

Psychothe 


Product, 


ple of excursions into 
rapy. Dr. Welsh, a Minnesota 


has predictably concentrated 


€ s 
more Structured 


personality tests, 


notably Š 
pa T the MMPI, and many will 
bably best y : z : 
ak Dy best recognize him as the de- 
"loper . 
án il " of MMPI scales measuring 
SBSICUY and repression. 


Thus g 
and el Pa Scope of their book is broad 
: relatively 3 
phasi Td ly free of parochial em- 
asis, The g ae A 
of pr he authors state their intention 
i Presenting 
ON] . 
, qmning boo 
Job they 


the undergraduate with a 
k on personality and this 
have done well, The style of 


the topt i s 
alihor "x 'S Interesting and clear and, 
1 ig EP 

BU the authors have lessons to 
leach Ss 


they skillfully 


pu Tpose 
lation 


E manage to convey 
Without pedant 
IS excellent; 
and structural 
theory 
and 
"Sisto any 
discursiy, 


y. The organ- 
dynamic developmental, 
sonality 
hensively 


aspects of per- 
are surveyed. compre- 
Yet the authors have 


Y temptation to become too 
n demonstr 


e 
Oughness, 
Sessment and pre 
beginning Stude; 
complexity of 
area, 


A LTHOUGH 


not sh, 


ating their thor- 


Discussions of pe 


ality as- 
diction will help the 
nt develop a sense of the 
the job problems in this 


elementary, this text is 


allow, Ty Surveys 


an excellent. se- 
Up-to-date research studies 
Student with an 
* at personality as 
While i 
ation 


a scientific 
Sparing him tiresome 


Wego: 
Present Of sterile R 


aconian princi- 


ples. A very nice technique which the 
authors throw in for good measure is 
the generous use of quotations from re- 
search reports which provide the 
original flavor of the conservatism and 


tentativeness, as well as the excitement, 


of much of contemporary re 
terial. 


h ma- 


Each chapter of the book is followed 
by a summary and these summaries are 
almost too well written. Both the cram- 
ming student and the harried teaching 
assistant—who all too frequently makes 
up the examinations for elementary 
(sic) courses—may find a common ref- 
uge in these back pages, The “Notes 
and Suggested Readings” sections for 
each chapter impressively reflect the 
depth and catholicity of scholarship 
which went into the preparation of the 
book. Cle: 


tions the authors were not simply at- 


rly, in making up these sec- 


tempting to demonstrate their erudition: 


each have been 


chosen carefully and the conscientious 


reference 's to 


appe: 


student who wants to dip more deeply 
into any of the are 


s discussed. in the 
chapters will have his course clearly 
charted. For this reason, even the gradu- 
ate student who hasn't had much back- 
ground in personality theory, will wel- 
book. Indeed this 
strengths which Baughman and 
Welsh have achieved. This book would 
be enjoyed by a bright student in one of 


come t is one of 


the 


the increasingly popular high school 
in psychology 


enough solid material to be a welcome 


while 


courses having 
addition to the book shelf of the eradu- 
ate student. preparing for prelims. 


True to its title, the present volume 


presents personality as a behavioral 
science and in so doing its emphasis 
on personality theory rather 


theories of personality. In the 


is 


than 
main 


there is no attempt to present any syste- 


matic description of the various points 
of view offered by many of the promi- 
nent theorists in the field. The names 


Maslow, Lewin, Goldstein, Gardner 
Murphy and George Kelly do not even 
appear in the index. This is not at 


variance with the stated purpose of the 
authors; it does suggest that this book 


would make an excellent introduction 
to a more systematic presentation such 
as contained in Hall and Lindzey’s 


Theories of Personality. 


Inevitably some criticisms will arise. 
Although clearly eclectic 


for the most 
part, there is little question that the au- 
thors favor a psychoanalytic frame of 
reference in understanding human bc- 
havior. This makes perfectly good sense 
to this reviewer but, of course, it won't 
to all. And, even here, the so called 
neo-Freudians will 


resent the fact that 
s" and "Freudian" are 
presented as synonymous. However, this 
is the kind of criticism which reflects 


psychoanal 


as much about the critic as about the 
book and, since it is manifestly impos- 
sible to cover everything that everybody 
thinks important in a book such as this 
likely that each knowledgable 
reader will have his pet peeve or two. 


it is 


Nevertheless, most will agree that this 
is a good book that will be used widely 
and profitably, It satisfies its stated goal 
of providing ". . . the reader with a firm 
grounding in the principles necessary 
to a scientific understanding of person- 
ality.” Well, it satisfies the goal to the 
extent that it can be satisfied, which 
really isn’t awfully satisfactory. 


First a Psychologist 


Leon H. Levy 


Psychological Interpretation. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Wins- 
ton, 1963. Pp. xii + 368. $6.50. 


Reviewed by M. Mike Nawas 


The author, Leon H. Levy, 
PhD at Ohio State Uni 
and moved over to 


received his 
versity in 1954 
Indiana Uni 


shortly after. He is now Menten: à 
fessor there, This is his first book 
but by no means his first publicati 

The reviewer, M, Mike N pe 


this country fr ] "e Exch 

Y from the Near East in 1954 
for the express purpose s 
education. He says 
freshman at the 
in 1955, | gave 
that I should 
from the Uni 


of acquiring an 
“having started as 
em barrassing 
myself an 
get an 
versity 


a 
age of 27 
ultimatum 
MA and a PhD 
of Chicago by 196, 


I did." And he managed to squeeze in 
a year of clinical internship within the 
deadline. He is doing research in the 
areas of psychotherapy, sex differences, 
and self-concept. He reports that he has 
recently developed an interest in the 
concept of nostalgia; the result was a 
paper, not a trip back home. Presently, 
he is Assistant Professor of Psychology 
in the Psychology Department and Clin- 
ical Psychologist in the Mental Hygiene 
Clinic at the University of Missouri. 


À HIS INTRODUCTION Levy promises 
to present a way of looking at the in- 
terpretable 


psychotherapy that is methodical, com- 


data of diagnostics and 


municable, untied to any specific theory 
of personality, and grounded in sound 
psychological theory and principles. He 
fulfills his pledge admirably. 

The first part of the book provides 
a schema for the interpretation of data. 
stematic, flexible 


It is comprehensive, $y 
and applicable to all content including 
TAT stories, interview material, dreams, 
anamnesis, observed behavior and other 
non-objective test results. In the second 
part Levy presents a formalized sketch 
of a theory of interpretation in psy- 
chotherapy. Throughout the book the 
author maintains a positivistic approach 
within the folds of scientific psychology. 
ment 


Viewing each case as an expe 
in its own right, Levy starts off by 
stating explicitly the assumptions under- 
then 


interpretive process, 


lying the 
moves on to describe the “semantic” 
and “propositional” aspects of interpre- 
tation. 

The semantic aspect consists of trans- 
forming the data [yet staying close to 
it) into meaningful classifications and 
abstractions. In discussing the princi- 
ples that guide the interpretive opera- 
tions at this stage, the author provides 
criteria for answering such questions as 
which material should be subjected to 
interpretation, 
available, 


what alternatives are 


which events or responses 
should be classified together, how they 
should be weighted, what they tenta- 
tively mean and imply, and if, when, 
and how they should be communicated. 

Most analytic operations at the pro- 
positional stage parallel those at the 
semantic stage, but are influenced more 


by the psychologists theory of person- 


58 


ality. Since statements at the proposi- 
tional stage are assertive and inferential 
generalizations and constructions derived 
from the groundwork done in the se- 
mantic stage, and hazardously depend 
upon one's theory of personality the au- 
thor goes painstakingly into the various 
sources of error inherent in such ad- 
ventures and discusses the ways in which 
the validity of interpretation should be 
judged. Built into this schema are sev- 
eral safeguards for curbing undisciplined 
s. 


subjectivity and inaccuraci 


In a section dealing with psychologi- 


cal tests Levy explores, through playing 
the role of the devil's advocate, the 
relative distinctions between projective 
and objective tests and attempts to rec- 
oncile the “formal” and “interpretive” 
approaches. He concludes that both ap- 
proaches are complementary and 
needed and that the "interpretiv 
proach is ontogenic to the "formal" in 


ap- 


the development of the discipline. 
Drawing on Festinger’s theory of 
"cognitive dissonance 


search on attitude change and com- 


as well as on re- 


munication, the author presents a series 
of axioms, propositions and corollaries 
as a basis for a sketch of a theory of 
interpretation in psychotherapy, stated 
in a form amenable to research, veri- 
fication, refinement and expansion. 
Throughout the text, Levy illustrates 
and sensitively 


All 


summarized 


his exposition amply 
with clinical episodes and respons 
thoroughly 
which students 


chapters are 
and numerous concept 
sionals will find most valua- 


and profe 
ble, are introduced. 


T nis book is a courageous and long- 
overdue attempt to uproot the tree that 
gives shade to the complacently con- 
ventional clinician. Because of the fluid- 
ity and complexity of clinical psy- 
chology on the one hand and the scope 
of the authors coverage on the other 
hand, it is perhaps inevitable that Levy's 
disciplined iconoclasm should, in the 
course of his attempt, create more than 
a modicum of dissonance and provoke 
even some of those who share his con- 


victions. 


Rogerians, for e 
that since the defines their 
« à " SEM B 

uh-huh” and “reflections” as interpre- 


ample, may protest 
author 


tations, his attack on them is unjusti- 
fiable. In 
away the concepts of the "unconscious" 
and "depth" Levy may be accused of 


his advocacy of throwing 


preaching what he does not practice, 
for he seems to find the terms indis- 
pensable when he puts on the hat of 
the clinician-in-action. Clinicians who 
cherish the image of the clinical psy- 
chologist as a researcher will be dis- 
tressed because Levy appears to portray 
their roles as restricted to diagnosis and 
psychotherapy. Levy's disposition of the 
dogma of determinism in two pages 
will annoy psychologists with a philo- 
sophical bent. While clinicians enamored 
with projectives will complain that Levy 


ha 
their techniques, the ov 


overlooked some arguments favoring 


enthusiasts for 
ticize his schema as 
leaving much room for subjectivity. 
Even the pedant may feel slighted be- 
cause the book is under-documented, 


objectivity may c 


Remarkably, none of these lamenta- 
tions or imperfections affect the integ- 
rity of Levy's schema or theory, Nor 
do they detract from the substantial 
contribution he makes toward helping 
clinical psychology out of the rut in 
which it is immersed. 


The message underlying the book— 
that the clinician is a psychologist first 
and a clinician second and that he can 
maintain his integrity best and con- 
tribute most through a commitment to 
the canons of science—is communicated 
forcefully and distinctly. Psychological 
Interpretation brings us several steps 
academic 


closer to psychology 


from 


and 


many steps away charlatanism. 


H 


We may go beyond a timid psychophysi- 
cal parallelism and hold an identity 


theory of the mental and the physical. 
That is to say that the data of subjec- 
tive experience are identical with certain 
states of behavior theory, and thus ulti- 
mately with certain nerophysiological 
states. 


HERBERT FEIGE 


For reasons which he hopes are clear, 
CP's editor stands aside so that Joyce 
Hoffman can have this space for deal- 
ng as she does with softshelled psy- 
chology, 


—FHS 
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Our Big, Big Brothers 


Robert Presthus 


The Organizational Society: An Analysis and a Theory. New York: 


Alfred A. Knopf, 1962. Pp. i + 323. 


Reviewed by IRVING SanNorr 


The author, Robert Presthus, is a po- 
litical scientist. who presently, among 
other things, serves as Editor of the 
Administrative Science Quarterly. He 
has led a richly varied career including 
a period as research director of the 
United Nations Institute of Administra- 
tion in Turkey. He has since spent a 


year working in the behavioral sciences 
at the University of California under a 
Ford Foundation grant. The reviewer, 
Irving Sarnoff, received his 1951 PhD 
from the University of Michigan and 
remained at that University for a while, 
carrying out assorted assignments. Since 
then he has spent a Fulbright year at 
University College, London, five Yale 
years in New Haven, and two 
years at Reserve University 
before taking, in 1962, his present posi- 
tion as Professor of Psychology at New 
York University. His scholarly interests 


more 
Western 


center upon the field of personality 
where he works to conduct experi- 
mental tests of psychoanalytic hy- 


potheses and to apply psychoanalytic 
ideas in systematic studies of the moti- 
vational determinants of social behavior. 
A recently published book is Personality 
Dynamics and Development, soon to be 
reviewed in CP. 


TRANGELY, the contribution of this 
book lies as much in its intent as in 
its substance. The basic issues it dis- 


cusses—the conditions of work in Amer- 
ican society and the major types of ac- 
commodation employees make to them 
—may sound quite familiar to those 
who have read the recent commentaries 
of Erich Fromm, Paul Goodman, C. 
Wright Mills, David Riesman and Wil- 
liam H. Whyte, Jr. Still, this is an 
exemplary effort on the part of a politi- 
cal scientist to throw off the fetters of 
his own discipline and to grapple with 
a tormenting problem of our epoch by 
bringing to bear upon its comprehen- 
sion insights obtained from the entire 
panorama of social science, Thus, by 
transcending the confines of his own 
speciality, Prof. Presthus may help to 
nurture a fresh intellectual atmosphe 
in which any social scientist—yea, 


re 
even 
a psychologist—can strive for similar in- 
tegrations of knowledge and Perspective 
without feeling like a traitor to the 
vested interests of his own field. 


With the aid of compelling documen- 
tation, Prof. Presthus candidly describes 
the historical origins and contempor: 7 
machinations of the large bureaucratic 
structures in which almost all oceupa- 
tions have become encased, hon 
that bureaucracies have come into eis 


as rational devices for coping with the 
Specialization and division "gt ^ 
Prof. Presthus devotes most of his atte 
tion to their latent purposes ie ae » 
havoc they have wrought, Des 
ga Lee 


ing 


labor, 
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along hierarchical lines of invidious dis- 
tinction, these structures are controlled 
by small cliques at the top, elites who 
are often empowered to appoint their 
own successors. While those who run the 
organization systematically use tech- 
niques of public relations to justify the 
existence of their domains as guardians 
of the general welfare of society, they 
are, in fact, fundamentally dedicated to 
the augmentation of their own affluence, 
glory and might. Morcover, by such 
means as internal propaganda, the dis- 
pensation of perquisites, and the threat 
of expulsion, the employers enlist the 
loyalty or, at least, the acquiescence of 
their employees. Thus, by manipulating 
persons both outside and inside their 
organization, the oligarchy legitimizes 
its status quo and extends the scope of 
its resources, Brought to its logical con- 
clusion, this process imposes a totali- 
tarian control upon employees, affording 
them, at best, a sham sense of partici- 
pation in the organization and under- 
mining any real possibility of expressing 
their uniqueness or exercising the dem- 
ocratic ideology they learned in child- 
hood. 

Obviously, under such circumstances, 
employees who find the organizational 
milieu congenial are those who not only 
share the values of its guiding lights 
but whose personalities thrive on the 
"command" nature of the hierarchy. 
Thus, the upward-mobile type, explic- 
d by Prof. Presthus as 


[e 


itly characteri 
the authoritarian 
Adorno et al', is held to derive the 
greatest. satisfaction. from his member- 
ship in the Big Organization. 


personality à la 


A SECOND group of employees, by far 
the largest of the three types delineated 
in this book, are labelled the indiffer- 
ents. Presumably, a great many of the 
indifferents come to the organization 
with the same values as their 
on high, having been reared in the same 
culture, albeit usually within the con- 
text of a much 


employers 


lower socio-economic 
class. But these indifferents ultimately 
recognize that a combination of factors 
—principally, their low educational at- 
tainments and their unskilled or semi- 
skilled slots in the base of the pyra- 
mid—virtually precludes the prospect of 
a rise in the hierarchy. And the intrin- 
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sically boring nature of their jobs pro- 
vides no solace for the frustration of 
their ambitions. Hence, they grow dis- 
illusioned, become emotionally alienated 
from the organization, and put in their 
time only to draw their weekly pay, 
while diverting their inner allegiences to 
recreational or other off-the-job activi- 
ties. Other indifferents enter the organi- 
zation in a similar state of alienation, 
having renounced beforehand either the 
values of their employers or any hope 
of fulfilling those values within the 
organization. 


The final mode of accommodation 
postulated by Prof. Presthus is ambival- 
ence. The ambivalents are those con- 
flicted souls who can neither accept the 
values of the organization nor forego 
them; who are equally driven to at- 
tain conventional success and to heed 
the imperatives of their humanistic 
ideals and creative promptings. Because 
of their gnawing desire to find and give 
voice to their own thoughts, the ambi- 
valents feed the organization with new 
ideas that are indispensable to the main- 
tenance of its competitive position vis 
à vis other organizations. Accordingly, 
their sporadic criticisms of the organi- 
zation are often tolerated, although they 
generally do not reap rewards commen- 
surate with their talents, 


P ROF. Presthus 


his application of psychology than he is 
in dealing with areas, such as sociology 
and economics, that have greater affin- 
ity to political science. For example, he 


less convincing in 


draws upon Sullivan’s conceptions of 
personality in spelling out the individual 
needs that are either met or thwarted 
by the realities of organizational life. At 
the same time, he rather curtl dis- 
misses Freudian theory as lacking in 
relevant to the interpersonal 


concepts 
sphere. Yet he goes on to emphasize the 
pertinence of the research of Adorno 
et al to his thinking about the upward- 
even reproducing verbatim 


mobiles 
items from the F scale—without realiz- 
ing, seemingly, that those investigators 
utilized many of the classical. psycho- 
analytic concepts, such as the mechan- 
isms of ego defense, in the development 
of their hypotheses and the scales de- 


signed to test them. 


A much more serious difficulty rests 
in the assumptions Prof. Presthus makes 
about the fabric of the American 
dream. He clearly states, at the outset, 
that he is viewing our dilemma from 
the vantage point of the values of frec- 
dom and self-realization. And it is evi- 
dent that his cumulative, if muflled, cry 
of anguish stems from the fact that the 
conditions he portrays and deplores den- 
igrate those values, shunting them aside 
in favor of money, status and powe 
But have not the majority of our people 
always bent their energies toward that 
Philistine triumvirate, no matter how 
much lip-service they may have given 
to loftier objectives? True, other things 
have counted, do count, in our way of 
life. Yet it seems to this reviewer that 


those who came to these shores from 
Europe; those who cleared the forests 
and settled the west; those who, across 
the broad reach of this bountiful land, 
still yearn for a “better standard of liv- 
ing” and a “higher place in the sun” 
for their offspring, if not for themselves, 
have been inclined to place material 
gain, prestige and power above any 
other set of values that may be part of 
our cultural heritage. Admittedly, the 
Big Organization—rather than the prai- 
rie farm or general store—has become 
the institution in which those values are 
personified and pursued. And the steady 
compression of our society into a mo- 
saic of impersonal, manipulative oli- 
garchies clearly threatens our historical 
concepts of democracy and individu- 
ality. But if we are ever, as a nation, 
going to deal effectively with these dan- 
gers, nothing less than a basic shift in 
our ethos will be required. More and 
more people will have to realize that 
they are distressed, enslaved and stupe- 
fied not merely by the circumstances of 
their employment but by the very es- 
sence of their most cherished motive 
that the seeds of their misery are 
planted as firmly in the traditional, self- 
seeking aspirations they have learned to 
revere as in the relatively new economic 
vehicles within which they struggle to 
attain them. For it is the hallowed de- 
sire for self-aggrandizement through the 
acquisition of goods, recognition and in- 
fluence that impels Americans to use 


themselves and each other as instru- 
ments and stepping-stones. Inevitably, 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
Coming in June 


BOOKS IN PSYCHOLOGY 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT, Fourth Edition 


By ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, Lec- 
turer, The Graduate School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Psychology. 


This revision covers the entire scope of 
the child's development from conception 
to adolescence, incorporating many topics 
not usually discussed in depth—clothing, 
the effects of the child's name, under and 
over achievement, social mobility, puberty 
changes. The material emphasizes the 
role played by social class values and 


FIELDS OF APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By ANNE ANASTASI, Fordham University 
576 pages, $8.95. 


A comprehensive and integrated picture of the pro- 
'Ssional activities of psychologists in busin industr 

ertising and marketing, education, clinical pract 
law, government, and the military. The approach em- 
Phasizes methodology, how psychologists operate in the 
vario fields of applied psychology. Each topic is 
discussed and illustrated by relevant applied research. 


THE DISORGANIZED 
PERSONALITY 


2 GEORGE W. KISKER, Professor of Psychology, 
he Graduate School, University of Cincinnati; Head, 
cibartment of Psychology, Longview State Hospital; 
s tief Psychologist, Hamilton County Juvenile Court; 


Se r h - nr 
Bis te Partner, Behavioral Science Associates. Availa- 
2€ in March. 


qs VOL nS new text provides a comprehensive 
formal SE the field, combining the fundamentals. of 
clinical experimental abnormal psychology with a fresh 
he AUN entation based on the author's experience: 
parts arca is divided into four major integrated 
Which progress with logic and continuity from 


attitudes on the part of significant peo- 
ple in the child’s life, especially parents, 
teachers, and members of the peer group. 
All names of authors and dates of their 
studies have been removed from the text 
proper and numbers inserted to show the 
source as listed in the end-of-chapter bib- 
liography. Throughout each chapter sec- 
tions labelled “implications,” “importance 
of,” “disadvantages of,” “seriousness of,” 
focus on the question, “What does this 
mean in terms of understanding the child 
and his development?" 


causes to syndromes to diagnosis and atment. The 
text is well documented by case studies drawn from 
the author's files and given the benefit of his analysis. 
These selected c histories will be accompanied by 
recorded interviews by the author. A Teacher's Manual 
will be available. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION 

Fourth Edition 
By HERBERT SORENSON, University of Kentucky. 
Available in April. 

This introductory text provides clear understanding 
and guidance in practical applications of psychological 
theory. Presents rescarch-oriented facts. ideas, concepts. 
and principles applicable to the growth, development. 
and learning of people. The school ages are stressed. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By PAUL F. SECORD, and CARL W. BACKMAN, 
both of the University of Nevada. Available in August. 
Here is a contemporary view of social psychology 
that accurately reflects the empirical research in the 
field and integrates the views of both psychologists 
and sociologists. Rather than developing a single point 
of view, the major theoretical formulation associated 
with each of the areas of social psychology is pre- 
sented. New research areas are discussed with extensive 
bibliographies provided for each area. "zd 


Send for Copies on Approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 
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when thousands of these solitary am- 
bitions are brought together in a single 
organization and obliged, somehow, to 
interact cooperatively and yield the sem- 
blance of a common purpose, the re- 
sulting stress and malaise are multiplied 
for all. 

Thus, before we can begin to alleviate 
the inherent oppression of our bureau- 
cracies of work as well as the tensions 
exacerbated by them, the values on 
which but a minority of Americans 
now make the genuine effort to found 
their lives will have to be more ardently 
embraced by the majority. Only then 
may we expect to hear widespread pub- 
lic demands for the development of so- 
cial innovations that reflect a deeper 
commitment to humanitarian and equal- 


itarian goals than presently appear to 
animate our pcople; demands for the 
elimination of invidious distinctions be- 
tween members of the same 
cracies and for the provision of an iden- 
tical degree of participation among 
members in the determination of the 
fate of their org: Meanwhile. 
in the direction of a more 


bureau- 


zation. 
movement 
truly democratic social order could be 
speeded, no doubt, by the wholehearted 
initiative of the leaders of Big Govern- 
ment, the biggest of the behemoths eval- 
uated by Prof. Presthus with such pen- 
etration and concern. 
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* Aporno, T. W. et al. The authoritarian 
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Cook’s Tour of Test Scores 


Howard B. Lyman 


Test Scores and What They Mean. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 


1963. Pp. xv + 223. 


Reviewed by Awrnvg P. Corapanct 


The author, Howard B. Lyman, is As- 
sociate Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Cincinnati. Armed with 
his 1951 PhD from the University of 
Kentucky he joined the USN Examina- 
tion Center for a year before coming 
to the University of Cincinnati, where 
he has remained. His major field of 
interest is in student personnel and 
educational measurement. The reviewer, 
Arthur P. Coladarci, is Professor of 
Education and Psychology in the School 
of Education at Stanford University. He 
received his PhD from Yale University 
and taught at Indiana before moving 
jo Stanford. He reports of himself that 
for the past several years I have de- 
voted the bulk of my non-teaching time 
to the attempted formulation of para- 
digms of the teaching act that illumi- 
nate the relevance and necessity of 
systematic inquiry and measurement.” 
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For the past five years he has directed 
the Stanford-Tokyo Study of develop- 
ments in Japanese post-war education. 


HE LEVEL of test sophistication 
pem the primary users of tests in 
is— like the 
but, to 


institutions 
talked 

continue the simile, the 
to fall. It is understandably disturbing, 
particularly to a psychometrician like 


American 


weather—much about, 


rain continues 


Lyman, to observe that. approximately 
one million tests per school day are used 
in American schools and, pari passu, to 
realize that the personnel of that insti- 
tution modally have very little prepara- 
tion for the task of selecting, construct- 
ing, administering, and interpreting the 
measures they employ. To be sure, 
many and perhaps most teacher-educa- 


tion curricula make some formal provi- 


sion for the development of psycho- 
metric skills. At its very best, however, 
this training comprises a threce-semes- 
ter-unit frequently at- 
breathless 


course—which 
tempts to cover, in transi- 
tions, the observation errors of the now 
famous anonymous astronomer's assist- 
ant, the. conceptual problems of valid- 
ity and reliability, the technicalities of 
computing percentile ranks and stand- 
ard 


scores, the theoretical jungle of 
personality testing, and the latest dogma 
in sociometry, Nor is the picture any 
more reassuring if one looks at other 
groups that have significant recourse to 
tests: social workers, adm 


ons officers, 
personnel specialists, etc. 

Where do the remedies lie? The most 
immediately inviting course is to bring 
rational powers of persuasion on those 
who control the pre-service preparation 
of the groups referred to above, 


‘Le BooK under review here repre- 
sents the alternative of addressi 


ng di- 
rectly the in-service professional worker, 
In Lyman's audience is 
specifically "test users with limited train- 


words, the 


ing in testing" and, more generally, “any 
intelligent adult, how ever uninformed 
he may be concerning tests and testing," 
The author has a long line of prede- 
cessors who have tried to raise the level 
of psychometric sophistication among 
experienced professional workers by pro- 
viding them a brief, simplified, and 
"practical" guide to the use and inter- 
pretation of tests. My impression is that 
such ventures have produced very little 
effect (as distinguished from sales vol- 
ume). If the impress 


on is correct, it 
is not surprisingly so since "the com- 
plete tester” approach appears to in- 
volve two fallacies: (1) assuming that 
the in-service person feels the need for 
the understanding promised by the little 
book, and (2) the assumption that any 
intelligently usable and critical under- 
standing of tests and their interpre- 
tation can be provided briefly and 
simply. Although Lyman has provided 
a book which is a notable and reward- 
ing exception among those with similar 
general intent, a considerable portion 
of its content 


fallacies 


seems to commit both 

and almost certainly the sec- 
I " 

ond. What, for example, can be com- 


municated effectively about “content 
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Robert M. Gagne, and others 
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W The Human Dimension in 
International Relations 


Otto Klineberg, Columbia University 
January, 1964 192 pp. $2.75 paper, tent. 


BW Negro and White Youth: 


A Psychological Study in a Border State Community 

Albert E. Lott, University of Kentucky 

Bernice E. Lott, Kentucky State College 

1963 240 pp. $5.00 


B Automation and the Worker: 


A Study of Social Change in Power Plants 

Floyd C. Mann and L. Richard Hoffman, both of the University of 
Michigan 
inan 286 pp. $4.50 


m Leadership and Interpersonal Behavior 


Luigi Petrullo, Office of Naval Research | 
Bernard M. Bass, Louisiana State University 
1961 416 pp. $6.50 


mM = Legal and Criminal Psychology 


Hans Toch, Editor, Michigan State University 
1961 444 pp. $6.95 
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validity" in a half-page? Or, again, 
what consequents can be expected to 
follow from a presentation of the total 
gamut of reliability-determination, when 
that presentation must be limited to a 
little more than five pages of text? In 
short, brevity and simplification have 
been accomplished at the expense of 
understanding and applicability. 


"s sECOND HALF of this book, how- 
ever, fully justifies its publication and 
comprises a genuine contribution to the 
literature of educational measurement. 
Lyman offers classification. systems for 
norms and for derived scores—the lat- 
ter so systematic and suggestive as to 
approach a taxonomy. It is likely that 
anyone who has dealt with norms tables 
will profit from distinctions offered by 
Lyman, which make it possible quickly 
to distinguish the conceptual and tech- 
nical differences among various norm- 
ing approaches and formats. The classi- 
fication scheme for derived scores which, 
like the classification for norms, is 
apparently original with the author, 
goes far beyond the usual and rather 
coarse distinction between (1) compar- 
ison with and absolute standard, (2)in- 
ter-individual comparisons, and (3) in- 
tra-individual comparisons. The author 
has ordered inter-individual compari- 
sons, in terms or derived scores utilizing 
primarily mean and standard devia- 
tion, rank, range and same-score-status 
schemes (e.g, age scores). Indeed, so 
heuristic is Lyman's original classifica- 
system that one wishes that it had been 
(and will be) included in the standard 
textbooks in educational measurement 
and, thereby more likely to get the 
attention of the masses of potential pro- 
fessional people in conventional train- 
ing programs, 

The heuristic and novel ordering that 
Lyman offers for tests and scores can, 
perhaps, be related to the sad state of 
affairs described in the opening para- 
graph of this review. It may well be 
that the meaning of a test score (which 
is Lyman's explicit concern here) is 
obscured to the pre-service student in 
what he perceives as a mass of techni- 
calities and differences. That is, the 
student in a usual course may need a 
frame of reference for thinking about 
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scores (and for implying the technical 
procedures that produce scores); a 
frame of reference that permits him to 
identify or innovate a scoring system 
and interpretation. relevant to a given 


purpose and, conversely, interpret mean- 
ingfully any given score or set of scores 
in terms of the score-producing opera- 
tions, Lyman's schemata seem worthy 
of consideration as tools to this end. 


Social Psychology 1n School 


W. W. Charters and N. L. Gage (Eds.) Foreword by Goodwin Watson 


Readings in the Social Psychology of Education. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 


1963. Pp. xiii + 350. $695. 


Reviewed by GILBERT SAX 


W. W. Charters, the first editor, re- 
ceived his PhD from the University of 
Michigan and is now Associate Profes- 
sor in the Graduate Institute of Educa- 
tion at Washington University, St. 
Louis. He is author of a chapter on 
“The Social Background of Teaching” 
in the Handbook of Research on 
Teaching (p. 49 of this issue). N. L. 
Gage the second editor here, is sole 
editor of the Handbook; some facts 
about him are presented in connection 
with the review of that book. The re- 
viewer, Gilbert Sax, received his PhD 
[rom the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in 1958 and since then has been 
at the University of Hawaii, from 
whence he has sent back to the main- 
land a sizeable stream of articles and 
book reviews. He is currently President 
of both the Hawaii Psychological As- 
sociation and the Hawaii Personnel and 
Guidance Association and is working on 
a book, for Prentice Hall, on educational 


research. 


ne of readings, unlike the TV 
melodrama, are neither all good 
nor all bad. Their usefulness depends 
almost entirely upon the skill of the 
editors to select relevant and meaning- 
ful articles which are representative of 
the best writing that a discipline has 
offered. Although most editors do indi- 
cate the criteria for the selection of the 


topics covered, these are ordinarily 
extremely brief and are often little more 
than post hoc rationalizations designed 
to quell uneasy consciences. 

The criteria and the selection of 
articles in the Social Psychology of 
Education, are not subject to this criti- 
cism. Indeed, the criteria are so well 
delineated that a reviewer finds him- 
self in much the same position as the 
critic of psychoanalysis—no matter what 
criterion or point of view is attacked, 
there is an alternative criterion pre- 
sented to protect it. For example, after 
reading the various selections I was im- 
pressed with the lack of anthropologi- 
cal studies concerning education, but 
take a look on pages xvii and xviii 
where one finds that the editors de- 
liberately eliminated “selections es- 
sentially sociological or anthropological 
in character, even though they involved 
the educational institution." 

At another point the editors state 
that one criterion for selection of arti- 
cles was their theoretical significance, 
and yet on the next page we are told 
that “books of readings are not the 
place for systematic-theoretical formula- 
tions.” One can accept this point of 
view if it is meant for all of the read- 
ings taken as a whole. But if it is meant 
for theory within each of the nine sec- 
tions of the book (Social Class and 
Family Influences; School Desegrega- 
tion; School and Campus as Learning 
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Nei Orleans, Louisiana 
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Louisiana State University 


A valuable contribution to the 
psychology of motivation . . . 
dynamically interpreting the re- 
lation between the activation of 
organic needs on one hand and 
the production of material cul- 
ture on the other. 

Human behavior can be ex- 
plained on the basis of animal 
behavior by means of suitable 
extensions. Man is an animal 
with added properties. He has 
the same primary needs for 
water, food and sex...the same 
secondary needs for knowledge, 
activity and survival. There are 
differences, however, and the 
author shows how man has in- 
advertently taken a hand in his 
own evolution, 

This book will interest all who 
are concerned with the study 
of man, especially psychologists 
and social scientists. 


October 1963 2 
$1050. 288 pages 
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The Acoustic 
Communication of 
Emotion 


By 
PETER F. OSTWALD, M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Psychiatry 


University of California School 
of Medicine 


San Francisco, California 


This book contains the first de- 
tailed application of modern 
acoustic methods in psychiatry. 
It provides a useful tool for psy- 
chologists and other profession- 
als whose function is to analyze 
and improve human soundmak- 
ing. 

The author explores the emo- 
tional significance of soundmak- 
ing and uses half-octave band 
acoustic measurements to por- 
tray various physical character- 
istics of human sounds. Subjects 
covered include historical trends 
in soundmaking; rudimentary 
sounds of animals and human 
infants; methods for describing, 
visualizing, and measuring hu- 
man sounds; acoustic studies of 
crying and speech; clinical and 
acoustic studies of 54 psychiatric 
patients and 24 normal speakers; 
acoustic changes associated with 
psychotherapy and other forms 
of treatment; and auditory re- 
sponses to infantile sounds. 


(Amer. Lec. Communication 
edited by Dominick A. Barbara, 
Karen Horney Clinic, New York 


City) 


198 pages 
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USE. Proceedings of the 
Quarterly Meeting of the 
Royal  Medico- Psychologi- 
cal Association, London, 
England. Edited by Richard 
Crocket, R. A. Sandison, 
and Alexander Walk, Aug. 
'63, 208 pp. 32 il, $7.50 


@ CLINICAL 
CORRELATIONS OF 
EXPERIMENTAL 
HYPNOSIS compiled and 
edited by Milton V. Kline, 
New York City (with 7 con- 
tributors). Aug. '63, 540 pp., 
70 il, $15.75 


€ GROWTH FAILURE IN 
MATERNAL 
DEPRIVATION by Robert 
Gray Patton, Children’s 
Hospital of San Francisco, 
San Francisco, Calif., and 
Lytt L. Gardner, State Univ. 
of New York, Syracuse, 
AN. Y. March) 63, 112 pp. 
18 iL, $5.75. 


@ PSYCHIATRY AND 
PSYCHOLOGY: 
Relationships, Intra-Rela- 
tionships, and Interrelation- 
ships by Hirsch  Lazaar 
Silverman, Yeshiva Univ., 
New York City. April '63, 
84 pp., $4.50 


@ SCHIZOPHRENIA: 
Chemistry, Metabolism and 
Treatment by J. R. Smy- 
thies, Univ. of Edinburgh, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. March 
'63, 100 pp., 9 il. (Amer. 
Lec. Living Chemistry ed- 
ited by I. Newton Kugel- 
mass). $4.75. y 
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THE BENDER-GESTALT 
TEST by Alexander Tolor 
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both of Fairfield State Hos- 
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Environments; Student Relationships in 
the Classroom; Teacher-Student Inter- 
action; Student Motivation and Teacher 
Control; Shaping Attitudes Through 
Schools; The American Teacher; and 
Adults in the School and Community) 
then one is hard pressed to understand 
the meaning of the sixth criterion, 
Representativeness. If the articles within 
each section are representative of other 
articles then they can serve to form at 
least rudimentary theoretical positions. 
As a matter of fact, the editors have in- 
cluded a number of articles that sum- 
marize previous investigations and that 
do provide the reader with some theo- 
retical orientation. 

The editors have, in comparison to 
other books of readings, and with the 
above limitations in mind, done an 
excellent job in selecting articles to 
meet their own criteria of Empirical 
Grounding, Methodological Soundness, 
Theoretical Significance, Readability, 
Length, and Representativeness. Indeed, 
their frankness in pointing out the dif- 
ficulties involved in making these selec- 
tions is refreshing. 

As a supplementary text, the readings 
do contain an unusually well-selected 
series of articles that can and should be 
of interest to teachers, administrators, 
and psychologists. Each selection is 
clearly organized into such topics as the 
problem, procedures, findings, and dis- 
cussion. The style, format, and other 
mechanics of printing indicate the de- 
sire of the editors and publishers to 
prepare a text of maximum pedagogi- 
cal value. 

The editors state that the readings 
are designed for a wide variety of 
courses in education, both at the gradu- 
ate and undergraduate levels. Here, 
their claims are excessive. Just how one 
could use the readings in such courses 
as measurements for example, is diffi- 
cult to understand. With over 350 pages 
of readings and with only very small 
portions of some of the articles being 
concerned with measurement, the 
student would be spending an in- 


ordinate amount of time on extraneous 
materials, 


W.... would have improved the 


book? First, a list of supplementary 
readings for each section would have 
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been most helpful. A total of 37 articles 
simply cannot do justice to anything as 
complex as the social psychology of 
education. 

Second, I would have preferred to 
see an introduction to each section indi- 
cating some of the methodological 
problems faced by the investigators and 
how these were “resolved.” This is 
especially important since the editors 
themselves indicated that the reader 
should appreciate the methods used and 
not simply memorize experimental 
findings and conclusions. This could 
also have been accomplished through a 
list of questions and exercises following 
each selection. In a number of sections, 
especially prepared materials were in- 
cluded to introduce the topic. In other 
sections, however, little by way of an 
introduction to the content and methods 
was made. 

Third, the glossary itself will be of 
limited value to most readers. Such 
words as autonomy (defined as inde- 
pendence), contrast (defined as height- 
ened awareness of difference . . . ), or 
analysis of variance (defined as a 
method for determining whether the 
differences (expressed as a variance) 
found in a dependent variable . 
(need I continue?) either are perfectly 
obvious or impossible to clarify in a 
simple definition. These terms could 
have been defined within context as 
needed. 

What are the major contributions of 
these readings? As a project of the So- 
ciety for the Study of Social Issues 
(Division 9 of the American Psycho- 
logical Association), the readings may 
help achieve the objectives of the So- 
ciety to help educators and students 
appreciate the role of social research, 
as well as to help theoretically oriented 
researchers became more aware of press- 
ing educational problems. Accomplish- 
ment of these goals will, however, re- 
quire a remarkable teacher to help stu- 
dents understand the methods used in 
social research and to integrate the in- 
dividual articles into some theoretically 
meaningful whole, or additional read- 
ings will have to be provided to indicate 
to the students just how complex social 
research may be. 


At worst, the readings may cause a 
n : 
conceptual paralysis’ among students 


who may believe, in the absence of 
either theory or contradictory evidence, 
that alternative hypotheses or different 
cultural frames of reference are not 
needed to understand the social psy- 
chology of education. This would be 
disastrous for both the student and so- 
cial sciences. 


Wine, Work & Scores 


R. Binois and M. Lefetz. Próface 
de Robert Debré 


Détérioration Psychologique dans 
VIntoxication Éthylique Chroni- 
que: Contribution au Diagnostic, 
au Pronostic et au Traitement, 
Paris: Masson & Cie, Editeurs 
1962. Pp. v + 82. 15 NF i 


Reviewed by Davi BÉLANGER 


The authors, R. Binois and M. Lefetz, 
are industrial psychologists in France. 
Lefetz is associated with the Societé Na. 
tionale des Chemins de Fer Francais, 
Binois is author of La Psychologie Ap- 
pliquée (1949) and, with Pichot, of 
Test de Vocabulaire (1956), They have 
published together and separately sey. 
eral articles on the psychology of work 
and on problems of measurement. Lefetz 
has devised a psychomotor test (Double 
Poursuite) and has contributed to the 
standardization of other Psychometric 
instruments. The reviewer, David Bél- 
anger, is Chairman and Professor at the 
Institut de Psychologie, Université de 
Montreal. He received his PhD from 
the University of Montreal and has been 
teaching experimental psychology and 
bsychophysiology there since 1950. He 
has also served as research assistant at 
the Allan Memorial Institute of Psy- 
chiatry in Robert Malmo’s lab and has 
been much interested in the assessment 
of psychological deterioration, especially 
Parkinsonism. : 


W: HAVE here a long title, a very 
specific problem, and a short but 
excellent 


monograph describing R. 
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econd Edition of this widely adopted collection 
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Continues to be on the various physical and environ- 
mental conditions that influence psychological 
growth and form patterns of behavior. Divided 
into groups of related articles, each division is in- 
troduced by an essay highlighting the significance 
of the various treatises. A supplement of 150 multi- 
ble choice questions will be available on request. 
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Excellent selection of readings.” PAULINE S. Sears, Stan- 
ord University 
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CCiUTI, Cornell University 
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senting controversial areas of study is excellent.” ELIZA- 
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Binois and M. Lefetzs method for the 
detection of alcoholism among indus- 
trial workers and for the exact evalu- 
ation of the deterioration process re- 
sulting from prolonged and excessive 
absorption of alcohol. In spite of the 
subtitle identifying this book as “a con- 
tribution to the diagnostic, prognostic, 
and treatment” of chronic alcoholism, 
the authors have limited their approach 
to the presentation of their own diag- 
nostic technique. This they have done 
very efficiently. Occasional reference is 
made to the reversibility of the process 
and to the probability of recovery, but 
the reader is left with rather vague 
notions as to the prognostic value of 
these tests. The problem of treatment 
is hardly ever mentioned, except, very 
indirectly, when the authors stress the 
importance of precise diagnoses for the 
assessment of response to therapeutic 
endeavours, 

Within these limitations, the book is 
well written, fully illustrated, and very 
pleasant to read. It is less a scientific 
report than a neat description of what 
seems to bea good diagnostic technique. 
The authors have spared the reader the 
plethora of score distributions, norms, 
and statistical tests of significance which 
make the usual garb of such articles. 
Applicable only to the specific popula- 
tion investigated, the norms would have 
added nothing to the objectivity of this 
monograph. The validity of the method 
may not have been technically demon- 
strated, but the detailed description of 
protocols, supported by convincing illus- 
trations and supplemented by case his- 
tories, will leave very little doubt as to 
the usefulness of these tests in providing 
a sound and informative diagnosis. 


Toa diagnostic instruments form 
part of a standard battery given at 
irregular intervals to a population of 
industrial workers, They include d 
graphic test (Mira y Lopez's Psycho- 
myokinelic Test), seven psychomotor 
tests and three tests of intelligence. All 
tests, except the PMK, yield quantita- 
uve scores, However, the authors insist 
that the qualitative signs derived from 
these instruments provide more and 
better information for the exact evalua- 
tion of degree of deterioration and the 
evolution of the process than the quan- 
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titative scores with which they never- 
theless correlate. For the detection of 
early alcoholism especially, the PMK 
is the most sensitive of all tests used in 
this battery. 

This method of presentation, illustra- 
tive as it is and probably frustrating to 
the statistically-minded psychologist, 
raises several important questions and 
suggests research procedures which 
could shed some light on problems 


Howard E. Gruber, Glenn Terrell and Michael Wertheimer. 


going far beyond the specific aspects 
of alcoholic deterioration investigated 
in this study. Although applied here to 
a population of industrial workers, this 
technique could become a very useful 
instrument for the investigation of 
problems of greater theoretical import. 
The authors seem to be very well aware 
of this even though their discussion is, 
as it should be, limited to their specific 
objective. 


Late but not Never 


(Eds.) 


Contemporary Approaches to Creative Thinking: a Symposium Held at 
the University of Colorado. New York: Atherton Press, 1962. Pp. ix + 


223. $6.50. 


Revicwed by Siwney J. PARNES 


The editors of the present volume, 
Howard E. Gruber, Glenn Terrell and 
Michael Wertheimer (See also page 76), 
constituted a committee of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado’s Psychology De- 
partment commissioned to bring to- 
gether eight behavioral scientists for 
presentation and subsequent discus- 
sion of the essays which form the 
substance of this volume. Gruber is a 
Cornell PhD, Terrell has his from the 
State University of Iowa, and Wert- 
heimer came from Harvard. The re- 
viewer, Sidney J. Parnes, has been 
actively involved in the creative educa- 
tion movement since 1955 when the 
University of Buffalo’s Creative Prob- 

""lem-Solving Institute was founded. He 

| is now Director of Creative Education 
at what has become the State Univer- 
sity of New York at Buffalo. He co- 
edited with Harold Harding, A Source 
Book for Creative Thinking (CP, Aug. 
1963, 8, 312f.). 


ji ips BooK, Contemporary Approaches 
to Creative Thinking, is a collection 
of papers read and discussed at a Sym- 
posium on Creativity held at the Uni- 


versity of Colorado in 1958. The editors, 
who planned and conducted the Sym- 
posium, were a committee of the Uni- 
versity’s Psychology Department. 

The eight social-scientist contributors 
to the volume present an interesting 
and thought-provoking series of essays. 
For the reader who is exploring, for the 
first time, the expanding literature on 
creativity, the essays set forth many of 
the problems and conditions being 
studied. For the scholar who has read 
more widely in the field of creativity, 
the essays present diverse points of view 
and raise challenging questions, 

The one unfortunate circumstance 
surrounding the volume is the publica- 
tion lag in its appearance. This lag is 
such that the 1958 papers were pre- 
sented without access to the growing 
body of research findings reported since 
that date. Much of this information has 
been summarized in the 1959, 1961 and 
1962 national research conferences on 
creativity at the University of Utah, and 
in a Compendium of Research on Cre- 
ative Imagination, published by the 
Creative. Education. Foundation. 

Nevertheless, the book is a source of 
stimulating ideas for consideration and 
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tinues. Her present work includes psy- 
chodiagnostics, psychotherapy and the 
training and supervision of interns in 
clinical psychology. She is co-author 
with Morris Stein of Creativity and 


the Individual (1960). 


HE CUSTOM in studies of artistic 

creativity has been either to com- 
pare artists with non-artists, to compare 
artists working in one form or medium 
with those working in another, or to 
make intensive case studies and histori- 
cal reconstructions without comparison. 
In the present unique and ambitious 
project, with a population for which 
he is to be envied, Dr. Hammer has set 
out to identify the personality factors 
which differentiate the "truly creative" 
from the "merely facile" among 
talented art students. In addition, he 
deviates from custom in proposing to 
follow his subjects to determine whether 
the same factors will predict creativity 
in the long run. Finally, in claiming the 
successful use of projective techniques 
for identifying the creative artists, he 
distinguishes his study from the many 
disappointing efforts of earlier investi- 
gators. 

In this initial report of his work, Dr. 
Hammer is concerned primarily with 
describing his subjects and techniques, 
with setting out the hypotheses drawn 
from pilot work with them, and with 
presenting the results of a first test of 
the hypotheses. Subjects for his study 
talented teenagers selected for 
participation in the High School Schol- 
arship Painting Workshop at New York 
University, On the basis of their work 
in that program, they are rated as 
"merely facile,” “truly creative,” or “in- 
termediate” by the workshop faculty. 
In addition, independent personality de- 
scriptions are made on the basis of 
their Rorschach, Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test, House-Tree-Person and Un- 
pleasant Concepts performances. 

In the first year’s group, the psy- 
chological reports on the "merely 
facile" and the "truly. creative? groups 
compared to elicit hypothesis 
concerning differentiating personality 
factors, Relevant personality variables 
having been identified, the next year’s 
subjects were rated~on each variable, 
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are 


were 


using only their Rorschach and TAT 
protocols, Creativity status was pre- 
dicted from these ratings with ‘en- 
couraging’ results. The “truly creative” 
student was distinguished by such 
characteristics as: “depth of feelings 
and closeness to basic emotional tones; 
personal original responsiveness from 
within; retreat to an observer role in 
interpersonal relations; ambition; femi- 
nine components; and the habit of self- 
observation." The research plans call 
for repeated use of the psychological 
assessments and ratings with successive 
workshop groups for the next ten years. 


X report may prove of particular 
interest and encouragement to those 
who are convinced that the richness and 
complexity of clinical observation have 
a vital role to play in the advancement 
of personality theory. It is likely to 
prove disappointing to those who are 
convinced that when the clinician moves 
from developing hypotheses to testing 
them he assumes the obligation of care- 
ful scientific method and full scientific 
communication. Issues of the validity 
and reliability of the criterion, as well 
as the psychological ratings, are largely 
ignored. In analyzing the data, the over- 
representation of girls in the facile 
group and of boys in the creative group 
has been neglected. In interpreting the 
data, a certain ‘looseness’ is revealed 
when the same subjects are depicted 
as showing “depth of fecling and close- 
ness to basic emotional tones" as well 
as a "general quality of impulse control, 
repression of emotionality, isolation, and 
suppression." Finally, are 
portant gaps in the reporting of pro- 
cedures and data so that the reader is 
left without adequate information for a 


there im- 


full evaluation of the research and its 
results, 

Considered in terms of its heuristic 
value, the work presented by Dr. Ham- 


mer is a serious and impressive effort. 


However, even its heuristic value would 
have been enhanced by greater disci- 


pline in method and in communication. 


On Psychological 


Atomism 


Peter Alexander 


Sensationalism and Scientific Expla- 
nation. New York: The Human- 
ities Press, Inc., 1963. Pp. vi + 
149. $3.25. 


Reviewed by Lewis Haun 


The author, Peter Alexander, is Reader 
in Philosophy at the University of Bris- 
tol, England. He studied philosophy at 
Birbeck College, University of London, 
and from 1949 to 1957 was a Lecturer 
in Philosophy at the University of 
Leeds. This is his first book. The re- 
viewer, Lewis E. Hahn, is Research 
Professor. of Philosophy at Southern 
Illinois University. For fourteen years 
prior to taking his present position he 
was Professor of Philosophy and Chair- 
man of the Department at Washington 
University in St. Louis. He has also 
taught at the University of Missouri, 
at Princeton and at the University of 
California. He is a past. president of the 
Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology and is currently Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Philosophi- 
cal Association, 


i BOOK, Sensationalism and Scien- 

tific Explanation is a worthy addi- 
tion to the Routledge and Kegan Paul 
series of Studies in Philosophical Psy- 
chology under the general editorship of 
Roy F. Holland, University College of 
Swansea. In it Peter Alexander exam- 
and argues cogently against, the 
possibility of giving an 
count of the sciences in 
sensationalism of Mach o 
contemporary 


ines, 


acceptable ac- 
terms of the 
or of various 
Successors of this view 
which, instead of se sations, speak of 
sensa, sense data, or some kind of 
"atomic? experiences, He analyzes what 
he calls Mach’s form of "psychologi- 
cal atomism,” or "epistemological atom- 
ism," neither because his 


historical 


interest is 
because he 

and Hume 
representatives of this 
tradition, but rather 


mainly nor 
regards Locke, Berkeley, 
as unworthy 
philosophical 
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Announces 
DEVELOPMENT IN EARLY CHILDHOOD 
THE PRESCHOOL YEARS 
D. BRUCE GARDNER 
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A solid introduction to the field, this text organizes the factual information of 
child development in the early years (to the six-year old) around a unifying 
theme of self-development. While recognizing the fundamental significance of 
physical growth, the book gives relatively greater emphasis to achievement of 
selfhood. Questions; references to research literature; illustrations. 365 pp., $5.75 


A Selected List of Other Harper & Row Texts 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PERSONALITY, Second Edition —MUSSEN, CONGER, & 

KAGAN 
"The authors take seriously their responsibility for presenting empirical evidence for or against the theo- 
retical positions they discuss, and their coverage of the literature is thorough .. . . The findings they cite 
are superbly woven into the main argument of the text... . Excellent as a coherent organization of exist- 
ing findings and as a presentation of a theory." Contemporary Psychology. Instructor's manual available. 
625 pp., $7.25 


ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING, Second Edition —CRONBACH 


'An outstanding introduction to current psychological testing. There is no question that the present edi- 
tion adds to the quality of its almost classic predecessor.” American Journal of Psychology. Test items. 


650 pp., $7.50 


GROUP DYNAMICS: Research and Theory, Second Edition—Edited by CARTWRIGHT & 
ZANDER 

“An admirable job in presenting the best in an exciting branch of the social sciences.” Contemporary 

Psychology. 826 pp., $8.25 


INTRODUCTION TO APPLIED STATISTICS—PEATMAN 

“Unusuall ‘ell organized and very exhaustive . . . . Iam sure that [this] text will get the kind of posi- 
ive Wiepilon that Gi sor sickly deserves.” Joshua A. Fishman, Dean, Graduate School of Büucation] Ya. 
Shiva University. 458 pp., $7.95. (Workbook—205 pp.; $2.85.) 


LEARNING AND HUMAN ABILITIES: EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY— 
KLAUSMEIER 


“A sound, readable textbook which presents the relevant research findings in an honest, straightforward 
ashion . |., [It] will easily secure an established place for itself among the better-known and respected 
texts in the field of educational psychology." American Journal of Psychology. Instructor's manual avail- 
able. 562 pp., $7.50 ` 


ADJUNCT PROGRAM (to accompany the above text) —RIPPLE & KLAUSMEIER 
"Two courses in one: the content, a course in educational psychology, and the forma 
ods, programmed materials, and item construction... - Extremely valuable to all i 
education program." Carl J. Kleyensteuber, Northland College. 336 pp., $3.50 


t, à course in meth- 


nvolved in a teacher 
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alone. Statisticians will not be satisfied 
with it, experimentalists will not be satis- 
fied with it, and philosophers of science 
will not be satisfied with it. It may, how- 
ever, prove to be a useful addition to 
graduate training, and an even more 
useful addition to undergraduate train- 
ing. 


A BRIEF REVIEW of the chapter head- 
ings indicates a good deal about the 
contents of the book and the authors? 
aims in writing it. The first chapter is 
a review of the research process. This is 
followed by a discussion of the initial 
stages of research, including the search 
for researchable problems and literature 
reviews, and a discussion of the condi- 
tions necessary for the generalization of 
findings over people, over conditions. 
and over operations. Next comes chap- 
ters on control over research variables, 
developing quantitative measures, use 
of verbal measures, use of experimental 
equipment, and use of human judg- 
ment. The final group of chapters 
includes sample design, experimental 
design, obtaining and dealing with sub- 
jects, data collection, analyzing results, 
and interpreting and reporting results. 

Most chapters follow a plan which 
involves the placement of more detailed 
information in supplements, Chapter I, 
for example, has a supplement con- 
cerned with sources of financial support 
which, by the way, hardly seems useful 
to the first-year student. The most am- 
bitious supplements follow the chapters 
on sample design, experimental design, 
and analyzing results, These supplements 
include most of the statistical material 
Presented in the book. 

A number of useful tables are also in- 
cluded as appendices: namely, tables of 
random numbers, the norma] curve, t, 


the r to z transformation, chi square, F, 
log to the b 


"There 


deal of stress is Placed upon the kind 
of thinking exemplified by the Campbell- 
Fiske article on the multi-trait-multi- 
method matrix, The present authors 
apply this to the Problem of Validation 
of verbal Measures and they also hit 
hard along the same lines in their chap- 
ter on experimental design. All too often 
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experimental psychologists have neg- 
lected the problem of validity and 
solved their validation problems by fiat. 
This is completely unsatisfactory. A 
good many apparent conflicts in the 
literature in a variety of areas are due 
to arbitrary selections of dependent 
variables. 

The present authors quite rightly re- 
ject the division of research methods 
between experimental and correlational 
procedures. They point out that all re- 
search involves correlations or relation- 
ships in one form or another. The truly 
essential feature of experimental meth- 
odology is control over assignment of 
subjects. Whether this is done com- 
pletely at random or at random within 
levels or randomly by pairs does not 
matter, In contrast, what they call as- 
sessment research relates variables with- 
out the ability to control by assignment. 
The term assessment 
fortunate since it 


is perhaps un- 


used in other connections, for example, 
by the Office of Strategic Services in 
the World War II Selection Program, 
but this reviewer does not have a better 
term to offer. 

There is also in this volume a good 
deal of stress on general problems of 
sampling. Outside of Survey rescarch 
this is one of the weakest points in 
psychological research designs, both ex- 
perimental and assessment. The authors 
point out that an investigator rarely has 
a defined population from which he 
samples in any random fashion. Com- 
puting a mean and a standard error on 
data obtained from volunteers from the 
first. course in Psychology involves a 
large element of faith and a very tiny 
element of sampling methodology. 


i E are also a few minor sins of 
omission and commission. The discus- 
sion of sampling from finite populations 
does not sufficiently warn the student 
against the use of these formulas. It is 
à rare piece of research indeed in which 
Such formulas are applicable. We are 
rarely interested in any small finite 
population, The reviewer was also sur- 
Prised to find an elaborate discussion of 
matching of subjects and no discussion 
of the analysis of covariance. The dis- 
cussion of subject matching is sophisti- 
cated and warns the Student against the 


has become widely. 


common errors but as a way of handling 
the problem, matching constitutes no ad- 
vantage over the analysis of covariance 
in terms of control and the latter is 
flexible in use and allows tests of sig- 
nificance based upon a larger number of 
degrees of freedom. As a somewhat re- 
lated matter, they also recommend un- 
questioningly the use of difference scores 
in pre-post designs without considering 
the possibility of the use of covariance 
analysis which in this case gives some- 
what different results. Even when work- 
ing with difference scores the reviewer 
Prefers a factorial design in which pre- 
and post-measures constitute one of the 
variables, Although algebraically identi- 
cal with the use of difference scores the 
factorial design gives more information 
and provides this information in a more 
analytical fashion, 

In connection with the discussion of 
developing quantitative measures the 
authors present the usual definitions of 
scales of measurement, ie. nomina], 
ordinal, equal interval, and ratio, They 
also mention the additions that Coombs 
has made to these categories. By and 
large, when considering how scales are 
used in most psychological research, 
these distinctions are relatively unim- 
portant. (The authors in this case, and 
quite correctly too, do not follow the 
Stevens dictum concerning the precise 
relationships between scales of measure- 
ment and permissible statistical opera- 
tions.) More attention needs to be paid 
to the scales that really make a dif- 
ference in research, €g., the scales used 
in obtaining ratings in which the size 
of the unit and the placement of the 
zero vary for cach observation, The dif- 
ference between ipsative and normative 
scales is not well understood, but also 
makes a more important difference in 
research than the difference 
ordinal and equal interval, 


between 


As a somewhat amusing sidelight on 
the discussion of obtaining and dealing 
with subjects the authors mention with 
approval the APA’s code of ethics with 
respect to obtaining volunteers versus 
asking subjects to serve as a part of a 
course requirement, Shortly after this, 
however, they suggest that stooges be 
placed in a class from which volunteers 


six new and 
recent texts 
that examine 

some important 
areas in psychology 


SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY 
]: by Donald J. Lewis, Rutgers, The State University, offers a comprehensible introduction to general 
e psychology. Complex topics are made clear to the beginning student. A special chapter on research 
methodology demonstrates how to do research by taking the student step by step through an experi- 
ment. Selected experiments at the back of the book amplify the material. This emphasis on experi- 
mental data culminates in summaries of experimental reports that have appeared in recent literature. 
Chapters on social psychology and personality are included and integrated in the text. A Teachers 
Manual accompanies the text (available upon adoption—restricted). 1963, 640 pp., Text Price $7.95 


SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY WORKBOOK 
2 e by Robert K. Branson, General Programmed Teaching Corporation, Albuquerque, New Mexico, pro- 
€ vides study assistance to students using Dr. Lewis’ basic text. The student is first required to integrate, 
and then use his learned facts in answering questions. The approach is semi-programmed; answers are 
written on a separate sheet of paper before being recorded in the notebook. Immediate feedback is thus 
provided. Organization corresponds directly to the text, and each workbook chapter includes a chapter 
summary, study questions, self-test questions, true-false questions and vocabulary. 1963, 116 pp., pa- 
perbound, Text price $1.95 


APPROACHES, CONTEXTS AND PROBLEMS: 
3 * Readings in Social Psychology ' 

* by Edward E. Sampson, University of California at Berkeley, furnishes an organization which integrates 
the field of social psychology. Up-to-date selections from psychological, sociological, and anthropologi- 
cal sources are meaningfully interwoven into the book's three principle sections. The first focuses upon 
5 major social psychological APPROACHES to the study of behavior. The second covers „4 relevant 
CONTEXTS in which interpersonal behavior occurs, The third examines 4 significant social PROB- 
LEMS. Taken together, they capture the true flavor of this diverse, interdisciplinary, presently-expand- 
ing field of inquiry. June 1964, approx. 624 pp., Text price $8.95 


4 THE COGNITIVE PROCESSES: Readings 


e by Robert J. C. Harper, Charles C. Anderson, Clifford M. Christensen, and Steven M. Hunka, all of 

e the University of Alberta, Canada, represents the first attempt to bring together in one volume the most 
important contributions made in the last decade to our understanding of the higher thought processes, 
It reflects six major trends in our contemporary cognitive theory, giving the student a concise state- 
ment of what is happening now in the area of cognition, and where theory and research is likely to 
move in the future. Organized so the student can obtain insight into recurring themes, shifts in empha- 
sis, and various theoretical incompatibilities. April 1964, 714 pp., Text price $8.25 


SYCHOLOGY OF AGING 
5 e imm E Birren, National Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda, Maryland, presents an integrated, 


€ concise account of the facts about human aging. The book does not regard aging as a single thing, but 
as a complex process of transformation in which biological, social, and psychological forces must be 
considered. Emphasis is always placed on the nerv gus system as the major integrating System of the 
body. It is pointed out that while aging may dequute a relative fixed quality for an individual, the 
;hole is evolving. May 1964, approx. 288 pp., Text price $6.25 


phenomenon as a W 


DY’ CS OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT, 2ND ED. 

6 e by potent F. J. Lehner, University of California at Los Angeles, and Ella Kube, Occidental College 
è is designed for use in an introductory psychology of adjustment or mental health course, This new 
Second Edition is completely rewritten. Major additions include a section on the pe sd 

apter on leisure adjustments. Emphasis is given to both clinical and social xs 


women, and a new ch > § 
i i 2 adjustment problems faced as a t x 
points, with stress placed on adju p as a life-long praes jenen ur M ia 


480 pp., Text price $6.95 
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are being drawn since, when a few 
hands go up, others are likely to follow. 
On ethical grounds this reviewer pre- 
fers the use of compulsion in the ele- 
mentary course to the use of stooges to 
promote volunteering. 


There is little doubt but that this 
book contains useful information for 
the average first year graduate student. 
The student is in a situation novel to 
him because he is expected to do re- 
search. The highly verbal, didactic 
undergraduate courses in psychology did 
not prepare him for an adequate term 
paper let alone a master’s thesis, An 
undergraduate program that prepared 
students for graduate work in psychology 
would have included most of this ma- 
terial but the typical program does not. 


The overview provided here will help 
compensate for these deficiencies, 

On the other hand, the book cannot 
be substituted for other course work, 
for example, in Statistics, or for ex- 
perience in the doing of research. For 
the present it will help the beginning 
graduate student adjust to the demands 
of graduate work. Few departments will 
wish to substitute this text for whatever 
they are now requiring in statistics, 
experimental design, or laboratory ex- 
perience, but it can be used to supple- 
ment, and to tie together, the more 
Specialized training required. For the 
long run, it is profoundly to be hoped 
that this training can be Provided at 
the undergraduate level for those 


students planning to enter graduate 
work in psychology. 


American Psychology in Italy 


Leonardo Ancona (Ed.) 


Questioni di Psicologia: Principi e Applicazioni 
Insegnanti ed Educatori. Brescia, It 


per Psicologi, Medici, 


aly: La Scuola Editrice, 1962. Pp. 837. 


Reviewed by Luctano L'Asark 


The editor, Leonardo Ancona, a Lib. 
Doc. in 1955 from the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Milan, is Gemelli’s successor 
in directing the Psychology Laboratory 
at the University of Sacred Heart in 
Milan. He is a neuropsychiatrist by 
training but a Professor of Psychology 
by choice. He is the author of Social 
Psychology in the United States (Vita e 
Pensiero, 1954) and of Personality 
(1959). The reviewer, Luciano L'Abate, 
Spent the first twenty years of his life 
in Florence, there studying architecture 
at the University of Florence, before 
coming to the United States under an 
exchange program of the Mennonite 
Central Committee. He received his 
PhD from Duke University in 1956 and 
later held a USPHS post-doctoral fel- 
lowship at Michael Reese Hospital 
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where he worked with Sheldon Korchin. 
He presently is in the Department of 
Psychiatry at the Washington Uni- 
versity Medical School, St. Louis, He 
reports that he is mainly interested in 
clinical psychology, that he has a book 
in the mill and that he frequently 
writes articles in Italian to keep col- 
leagues overseas abreast of American 
psychological doings. 


HIS is one of the best summaries 
Ts American Psychology in the 
1960's. Most of the conceptual thinking 
and experimental foundations are taken 
from American psychologists, with due 
exception to some English and French 
and a few Germans and Russians, 

The writers of this volume could be 


called the second generation, post- 
World War II, psychologists, They 
represent the cream of present-day 
Italian psychology. They have been well 
selected for their competence to write 
chapters in their respective specialties. 

There is no question that this book 
is up-to-date. There are references to 
Papers as recent as 1961. The work as 
a whole is an excellent compendium 
of four major Sections, namely: (a) as- 
sumptions and methods; (b) percept- 
ual, learning, instinctive, and emotive 
Processes; (c) personality, and (d) ap- 
Plications, Each chapter has a complete 
or annotated bibliography. 

The book is directed toward psy- 
chologists and professional non-psy- 
chologists who prepare for Italian state 
examinations. If they prepare them- 
selves on this handbook, their passing 
should be assured, Tt is an equivalent of 
the combination of Boring's History and 
Osgood's Method and Theory. 


à ye EDITOR of the book is responsi- 
ble for writing a first-rate chapter on 
motivation while all the chapters on the 
experimental and physiological founda- 
tions of psychology live Up to the gene- 
ral level of the book, In the second 
section on processes, the Chapters on 
Perception, on instinctive Processes and 
on emotive activity are Masterful sum- 
maries. With the exception of the chap- 
ter on developmental aspects, other 
chapters on theoretical and social 
aspects of personality are also excellent. 
Any one of these chapters would be 
well worth translating into English, 

On more critical grounds, the title of 
the book may be misleading, even for 
Italian readers, Its most appropriate 
title from the viewpoint of an American 
reader should have been a “handbook” 
by Psychologists for Psychologists, "This 
is not a light compendium on “how to 
do” things. This is a serious book con- 


cerned with very definite psychological 
content. 


W ros one compares the aims of 


the book’s title with its contents, one js 
faced by a discrepancy between its high 
level of abstraction, couched in highly 
technical and Specific discourse, and 
the secondary audience, besides psy- 


New! A clearly written study of the 
historical development of Psychology 


Esper—THE HISTORY of PSYCHOLOGY-A New Book 
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Psyc ur 3 
Sychology as a Biological Science 


An invaluable aid in 
guidance counseling of students 


Here is a beautifully written. history of 
psychology as a biological science. The 
author traces trends and developments 
in the study of human psychology from 
its beginnings in early Greece to the 
present-day investigations of neuro- 
psychologists. In discussing the origins 
of psychologic ideas, Dr. Esper traces 
the path of each concept to the role it 
plays in modern psychological thinking. 
The backgrounds of such pioneers as 
Heraclitus. Democritus, Pythagorus, Pro- 
tagorus, Socrates. Plato, Aristotle, An- 
axagorus, and Empedocles are examined. 


Dr. Esper shows how such factors as 
religion, medicine, and social conditions 
affected their thought. The author is 
especially interested in linguistic ori- 
gins of psychologic concepts, and the 
frequent recurrence of ancient ways of 
expression—incompatible with natural- 
istic science—in contemporary psycho- 
logic and physiologic literature. da 
excellent reference for personal use, 
ideal as a text for college courses. 


By Enwin A. Espen, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of 
Psychology, University of Washington. About 416 
pages, 6t” x 947, About $7.00. New—Just Ready! 
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chologists, that the book is directed to, 
namely: teachers, doctors, and educa- 
tors. Three-fourths of the book consists 
of principles, while one-fourth is con- 
cerned with very definite psychological 
gist. one is happy to see such a large 
proportion of the book concerned with 
basic areas, but it is doubtful whether 
Italian doctors, teachers, and educators 
would wade through 600 pages of prin- 
to get 200 pages of applications. 
More appropriately the latter pages 
could have formed a separate volume, 
specifically for use of non-psychologists. 
They deal with imagination and the 
symbolic value of games, psychometric 
theory, dynamics of group and individ- 
uals f in education, vocational and 
academic orientation and counseling, 
differential psychology, and psychologi- 
cal aspects of academic and professional 
achievement. 

Some of the organization of the book 
is loose. For instance, the chapter on 
thinking and language appears before 
the chapter on learning. There is little 
connection on transfer from principles 
to applications, Even the excellent chap- 
ters on applications are heavy on theory 
and technical problems rather than on 
any specific aspects that would be of 
definite practical interest to non-psy- 
chologists. 


ciples 


The unselected theorizing of Italian 
psychologists at times causes them to 
become all-inclusive and impartial to all 
theories. Although there is emphasis 
on the critical and theoretical 
the value of one theory against 


aspects, 
another 
is not emphasized. For instance, over- 
emphasis on Gestalt theory brings, then, 
an underemphasis on learning. In fact, 
the chapter on learning is one of the 
shortest and less well covered, with a 
lop-sided mixture of theory and facts. 
Recent developments and basic princi- 
ples of generalization. and discrimina- 
tion are left out, There is no coverage 


of animal experiments nor of 
learning theori 


>: lacunae of the book consist 


of an incomplete and Superficial chap- 
ter on thought and language which does 
not deal with problems of concept for- 
mation nor with most of the aspects of 
thinking as Psychologists 
Essentially this 


crucial 


American 
would conceive of them. 
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chapter is on language rather than on 
thinking. 

The chapter on developmental as- 
pects of personality, after an initial at- 
tempt to refer to significant literature, 
wastes pages in a description of a rather 
perscnalized Some references 
show a lack of selectivity that may be 
symptomatic of Many 
significant stages are 
missed in an arbitrary six-stage classifi- 
cation of development that does not 
follow anyone else's order, either psy- 
choanalytic or cognitive ( Piaget ) 

American psychologists might find 
somewhat peculiar the chapter on the 
developmental aspects of religious. ex- 
perience based on a clearly stated posi- 
tion that the ultimate answer in the 
arca of religious experience is given by 


nature. 


superficiality. 
developmental 


the Church, analysis of religious experi- 
ence being philosophical and logical, 
rather than psychological. 

The chapter on group dynamics suf- 
fers from a highly speculative approach 
with little coordination between content 
and references. The reader has no way 
of knowing what was said by whom and 
when in the course of the chapter. 

Aside from these minutiae, this is à 
book of which either 


1 American or 
an Italian psychologist can be proud. 
It puts Italian psychology on par 
with American psychology. The fact that 
foreign psychologists look to Americans 
for leade 


ship disposes of the charge of 
insularity often leveled against. Ameri- 
can psychologists. In this book, Ameri- 
can psychologists can see themselves as 
Others see them. The light in which 
they are seen looks very bright, 


Ww 


But that’s always the way; it don’t make 
no difference whether you do right or 
wrong, a person’s conscience ain’t got 
no sense, and just goes for him anyway. 
If I had a yaller dog that didn’t know 
no more than a person’s conscience does 
I would pison him. It takes up more 
room than all the rest of a person's in- 
sides, and yet ain’t no good, nohow. 
Mark Twan 
Huckleberry Finn 


wW 


Ward Democracy 


Maxwell Jones. Foreword by Rich- 
ard McGee. Preface by J. Doug- 
las Grant 


Social Psychiatry: In the Com- 
munity, in Hospitals, and in Pris- 
ons. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1962. Pp. v + 129. 
$5.75. 


Reviewed by Raymonp J. Corsini 


The author, Dr. Maxwell Jones is iden- 
lified by the reviewer, who is Raymond 
J. Corsini, Associate Professor, Depart- 
ment of Psychology and Education, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, He re- 
ceived his PhD from the University of 
Chicago in 1955 after spending fourteen 
years as a prison. psychologist. He then 
Spent five years as a business consultant 
before returning to the academic world, 
He is author of Methods of Group Psy- 
chotherapy, co-editor of Critical Inci- 
dents in Psychotherapy, co-author with 
Malcolm Shaw and Robert Blake of 
Roleplaying in Business and Industry 
(1961, see p. 54) and co-editor of the 
forth-coming Critical 
Teaching soon to be 


tice-Hall), 


Incidents — in 


published. (Pren- 


TUDENTS of confinement institutions 


have generally been quite critical of 
the effects and lack of effects that hos- 
pitals for the insane, p 


sons and even 
orphanages have on their 


gent 


's. Two 
| classes of explanations 
been offered for the insul 
ing, stultifying status 
communications. 


charg 


have 
arism, inbreed- 
tems, lacks of 
primary concern 
sanitation, worshiping of tradition 
pulsiy 


for 


, Com- 
adherances to monotonous rou- 


tine, etc. The first. is economic. Presi- 
dent Kennedy in his message to the 
Congress February 5, 1063, accepted 
this explanation in stating, "Many such 
hospitals and homes have been shame- 
fully understaffed, overcrowded, un- 
pleasant institutions from which death 
too often provided the only firm hope 
of releas The argument 


goes basically as follows: because the 


economic 


legislatures will not appropriate suffi- 
cient monies for proper care and serv- 


ices, a low class of personnel in an in- 


sufficient number. results. 


A second class of argument, inde- 


pendent of economics, refers to a com- 


bination of structure and functioning. 


This line of re: 


soning was also implied 
by the president in stating, “. . . reliance 
on the cold mercy of custodial isolation 
Will be supplanted by the open warmth 
of community concern and capability. 
Emphasis on prevention, treatment, and 
rehabilitation will be substituted for a 
desultory interest in confining patients 
Mm an institution to wither away." 
Constructive critics of confinement in- 
stitutions such as E. W. Lazell, qo 3. 
Moreno, Joshua Bierc id Willis Mc- 
Cann have attacked the problem, mostly 
unsuccessfully, in terms of structure and 
functioning rather than in terms of 
money, They s 


We have, we are doing less than we 


' in effect, given what 


should because of the ways in which 
We are s 
ve are set up and operate. 


I. this slim book, Dr. Maxwell Jones, 
the former British psychiatrist who is 
now Director of Education and Re- 
Scarch at the Oregon State Hospital, 
Professor of Psychiatry at the Oregon 
Medical School, and a member of the 
“Xpert Advisory Panel of the World 
Health Organization, reanalyzes causes 
WD the failure of such institutions and 
Sives his own prescriptions. 
: Among the causes for institutional 
Sad and lack of concern for patient b 
* holds, is the self-secking attitude of 
Professional 


people who sce institutions 
as a 


Profesa of getting started in their 
ips. Poor salary levels are Ga 
rebels ae than the absence of “cr rative 
tudinal ia States that these atti- 
E lis shortcomings seem more prev- 
in the United States than in 
re central message of this book is 


c si Í " 
pec nsiderable benefits may be ex- 
rected ? 


tha 


institu patients and personnel alike 
Selves fom would restructure aue 

M their present assembly line 
to small (100 pa- 
units. 


Perat; 
tient) 
hese 


Onal system 
autonomous treatment 
“nits would operate as “thera- 
ties Communities as democratic en- 
Perig, Soverneq by staff and patients. 

© Self-management meetings 
?* supplemented by daily thera- 


peutic meetings and daily staff meet- 
ings. In short, a miniature society would 
be formed within the institution. The 
revolutionary flavor of Jones's prescrip- 
tions can be gained from two quota- 
tions. 

“This implies, above all, a change in 
the usual status of patients. In collabo- 
ration with the staff, they now become 
active participants in the therapy of 
themselves and other patients and in 
other aspects of the over-all hospital 
work—in 
more passive, recipient role in conven- 
tional treatment regimes” (53). "The 
important point is that no community 
meeting is likely to be very effective 
until such time as the unit personnel 
really believe that it has value not only 
for patients but themselves (57, review- 


contrast to their relatively 


er's emphasis). 


D R. JONE: 


dition to a chain of volumes each with 


book is an important ad- 


the message that things are wrong in 
confinement institutions and that 
changes can and should be made. For 
some reasons, however, institutions have 
gone along, much in the manner of 
prehistoric mammoths, unresponsive to 
such criticisms. It may well be that the 
Zeitgeist is changing, as evidenced by 
President Kennedy’s message, and that 
Social Psychiatry may serve as a blue- 


print for changes. 

While this volume is an effective bit 
of polemic writing, giving evidence that 
the writer knows what he is discussing, 
making his 
and effective manners and suggesting 
changes in persuasive ways, there are 
nevertheless some faults. Most of all, 
one gets the impression that these five 
chapters were lectures, hastily edited. 
The book has a tendency to ramble, and 
shows evidence of poor organization. 
Also, especially in the first chapter, 
Jones makes unwarranted assumptions 


arious criticisms in simple 


of the reader's familiarity with various 
British institutions and people. 
Chapter 3, from which the two quota- 
tions have been taken, is the heart of 
the book, and should be read by all 
those interested in confinement institu- 


laws, 


tions. 
One will come away from this book 


with the sense that Dr. Jones is a semi- 
nal thinker whose prescription is local 


democratic autonomy, and that his 
ideas are essentially sound and work- 
able. It should well be expected to con- 
tribute its weight to the struggle be- 
tween federalism and statism in institu- 
tions. 


Folia Phoniatrica 


Stella E. Mason (Ed.) 


Signs, Signals and Symbols: A Pres- 
entation oj a British Approach to 
Speech Pathology and Therapy. 
London: Methuen, 1963. Pp. ix 
+ 212. 35s net. 


Reviewed by Gerrrun L. Wyatr 


The participants in this symposium are 


identified by the reviewer, Gertrud 
Wyatt, who is School Psychologist 


and Director of Speech Correction for 
the Wellesley (Massachusetts) Public 
Schools. She received her training in 
speech pathology and therapy in the 
Voice and Speech Clinic, Wiener All- 
gemeines Krankenhaus (Vienna Univer- 
sity Hospital). Her training in psychol- 
ogy began at the University of Vienna 
under Buhler and at the Psychoanalytic 
Institute under Anna Freud, continued 
at London University under Susan Isaacs 
and ended at Boston University with a 
PhD in 1957. She has been a speech 
therapist since 1923, a practicing school 
psychologist since 1951 and has writ- 
ten widely on the subject of speech dis- 
orders. Since 1958 she has been clinical 
associate and supervisor of graduate 
students in school psychology for the 
Graduate Schools of Education at Har- 
vard and at Boston University. She has 
in the mill a ! children’s 
language disorders, 


book on 


D CONTRAST t0 American speech 
therapists who traditionally were re- 
cruited primarily from the field of edu- 
cation, European speech pathologists 
and therapists often have been physi- 


83 


cians or were, at least, trained in 
medical facilities. In consequence, 
European speech pathology derived its 
basic principles mostly from physiology 
and neurology, while American inter- 
ests and training programs, as a rule, 
centered around teaching and remedial 
techniques. 


During this century the complexities 
of speech and language also have been 
the object of extensive research by 
anthropologists, psychologists, linguists 
and other social scientists. Exchange of 
ideas between groups, however, has 
not kept pace with the rapid accumu- 
lation of knowledge in these areas. In 
1924, Prof. Dr. Froeschels of the 
University of Vienna, founded the 
International Association of Logopedics 
and Phoniatrics, to facilitate coopera- 
tion between physicians, physicists, phil- 
ologists, speech therapists and others in- 
terested in the problems of voice and 
speech. Folia Phoniatrica, offering pa- 
pers in German, French, and English, 
has been the official journal of the 
association. In 1958 British linguists, 
under the leadership of D. B. Fry of 
London University, started the Quar- 
terly Language and Speech. So far, the 
majority of papers published in this 
international journal have been writ- 
ten by linguists, but several important 
research studies in speech pathology 
have appeared also. 


Signs, Signals and Symbols repre- 
sents another attempt at inter-profes- 
sional rapprochement. The book is a 
collection of papers read by members 
and their guests at a National Con- 
ference of the College of Speech Ther- 
apists held in Birmingham in 1961. The 
College is approximately the equivalent 
of the American Speech and Hearing 
Association. It defines standards of 
training and grants the accreditation 
L.C.S.T. to speech therapists who suc- 
cessfully finish their training in cer- 
tain accredited institutions, The theme 
of the Birmingham conference was “the 
principal concept of 
"Theory, according to which language 
can be regarded as a system of Signs, 
Signals and Symbols” (P. x). The pro- 
ian Was organized by a committee 
a Physician, formerly of Vienna, 
and a founder of the College. Special- 
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Communication 


ists in the fields of linguistic theory and 
psychology were invited to “share with 
members of the college . . . their learn- 
ing and experience" (Ibid). 


dos BOOK contains five papers by 
linguists and fifteen by speech ther- 
apists. In two papers instrumental aids 
to diagnosis such as oscilloscopes, audio- 
analysers, and the “logoscope” are de- 
scribed briefly. The linguistic papers, 
though of a high degree of competence, 
had to be introductory in nature. W. 
Haas of Manchester and J. L. M. Trim 
of Cambridge discuss the relationship 
between linguistics and speech path- 
ology; many will regret the 
briefness of their contributions. D. B. 
Fry, in a seventeen page paper, has 
written a minor classic on the com- 
plex topic of "Coding and Decoding 
in Speech." It would be difficult to 
find a discussion of the encoding proc- 
ess comparable to Prof, Fry's lucid 
and succinct presentation. In particu- 
lar, his clearly formulated. differentia- 
tion between the articulatory code and 
the acoustic code should be of great 
importance for research in language de- 
velopment and speech pathology. 
Contributions by speech therapists 
range from papers on dyslalia, dy- 
sarthria, and aphasia to discussions of 
stammering (in America usually re- 
ferred to as "stuttering") and to speech 
defects in the mentally retarded, For 
the most part these papers are com- 
petently written case studies, but the 
practices and principles described will 
be familiar to many readers. The psy- 
chological orientation appears more dy- 
namic than that commonly found 
among American speech therapists, but 
em of psychotherapy is referred 
to explicitly. From the terms used one 
assumes that the applied 
Jung's and Melanie Klein's therapeutic 
One "Children's 
Drawings—Their Value in Therapy,” 


readers 


no sys 
authors 


methods. paper on 
by Joan Pollitt, is too introductory to be 
of interest to psychologis 


V V ITHIN this short review two papers, 


however, must be mentioned specifi- 
cally. Lyn P. Parker, in “Critical 
Investigation into the Problem of Dy- 
sarthria” probes into the whole ques- 


tion of speech process and its relation 
to diagnosis and therapy. She stresses 
that as yet we do not know exactly how 
the process of articulation occurs and 
how it is being learned in childhood, 
yet for the purpose of treatment we 
are forced to make assumptions regard- 
ing a disorder thought to result from a 
breakdown in these unknown processes. 
Such lack of knowledge must lead to 
over-simplification in therapeutic ap- 
proach and, more often than not, to 
teaching without understanding. Joan 
H. van Thal, an eminent Dutch speech 
pathologist, now working in London. 
likewise attacks the often found atti- 
tude: “This child cannot speak, teach 
it”! (p. 91). She recommends the 
establishment of diagnostic centres, 
furnished with up-to-date technical 
equipment and staffed by teams of 
physicians, psychologists, and linguists, 
who would cooperate with the refer- 
ring speech therapist in diagnosing 
voice, speech, and language disorders 
and in evaluating the effects of such 
disorders upon the speakers. Such 
centres. might conceivably be financed 
by Public Health Services or might be 
part of a university research facility. 
We might add that the deve 
such inter-professional 
tres would be equally 


lopment of 
diagnostic cen- 
desirable in this 
country, where speech defe 
dren often are seen 
therapists with only 
fessional training. 


Signs, Signals and Symbols should 
serve as a stimulating text in the 
teaching of speech therapists and 
teachers of special education; it would 
counter-balance the often mechanistic 
approach prevailing in some American 
textbooks. Research workers in lan- 
guage and communication may not find 
answers in this book; however, 
dialogue between speech 


3 pathologists 
and linguists carried on at Birmingham 
should lea 


id to some promising research 
hypotheses, 


ctive chil- 
by inexperienced 
a minimum of pro- 


the 


The anarchist is disappointed with the 
future as well as the past. 


CHESTERTON 


Empiricism Too Naked? 


Alexander Tolor and Herbert C. Schulberg. Foreword by Lauretta Bender. 


An Evaluation of the Bender-Gestalt Test. Springfield, Ill: Charles C 
Thomas, 1963. Pp. xxiii + 229. $9.50. 


Reviewed by Rean D. TUDDENHAM 


The first author, Alexander Tolor, isa 
product of NYU (PhD, 1954). a Diplo- 
mate in clinical of ABEPP, and presently 
Director of Psychological Services, Fair- 
field State Hospital, Newtown, Connecti- 
cut. He is also Lecturer at Fairfield 
University, consultant to West Haven 
VA Hospital and in private practice. 
The second author, Herbert Schulberg, 
has a 1960 PhD [rom Teachers College, 
Columbia, From 1961-62 he was Co- 
ordinator of the Psychological Training 
Program at Fairfield State Hospital but 
us is presently an NIMH Post-Doctoral 
Fellow at the Harvard School of Public 
Health, The reviewer, Read D. Tudden- 
ham, took his degree at the University 
of California, Berkeley, and was Person- 
nel Technician in the Personnel Re- 
Search Section of AGO and then study 
director of CBS before returning to 
an ele, where he has been since 1946 
chol where he is now Professor of Psy- 
Mid and Research Associate in the 
iie a of Human Development. He 
ow, ^ € diplomate in. clinical psychol- 
n and his research interests are m 
in ` ological tests, in test theory, and 
e psychology, especially social 
cha armaty. A recent publication was his 
^i id in Postman’s Psychology 1n the 

aking (1963, CP, Oct. 1963, 8, 3691.) 


ques decades after Lauretta 

bea Sender launched the test which 
ars Í 

s her name, appears this volume,— 


& Sört 
Sort of Allabout book of the Bender- 
€stalt,—w 


cizes the 
those w 


hich summarizes and criti- 
research to date. Lest there be 
ho regard the subject as unim- 


re told that the test is 
now the third or fourth most frequently 
tool in the clinical 
rium. Only 5% of clinicians never em- 
ploy it, while 80% consider it to have 
value for clinical 


portan t, we 


used armamenta- 


"some" or "great" 
assessment. Research interest in it has 
paralleled its growth in popularity. A 
tally of this volume's reference list in- 
dicates a gradual climb from about four 
articles per year during 1945-49, to ten 
in 1950-54, thirteen in 1955-59, and a 
current rate of around fifteen per year. 

In the brief annals of psychology, the 
Bender-Gestalt has clearly met the test 
of time if frequency of use is the crite- 
rion. How has it stood the test of re- 
search? Lauretta Bender, who supplies 
a brief historical foreword, is disap- 
pointed with the meager evidence for 
its value, She blames the investigators 
who have substituted for her Gestalt- 
developmental orientation a psycho- 
metric one, and have fragmented the 
clinical impression into a plethora of 
signs and scores, Tolor and Schulberg 
are not only clinicians but also scien- 
tists, and while they share Bender's dis- 
appointment, they are not unsympathetic 
to quantification. They blame methodo- 


logical shortcomings absence of theoret- 
ical rationale, 
upon empirical comparisons of poorly 
defined criterion groups in the hope 
something may turn up. 


I the present volume, the authors 
undertake a conscientious evaluation 
of both intuitive and objective ap- 
proaches. If not quite as *brilliantly 


and overconcentrat ion 


evaluated" and "monumental" as Ben- 
der judges their review to be, it is 
nevertheless a substantial contribution. 
It is clearly written, and the frequent 
summaries help keep the reader afloat 
in a sea of detail. While the recurrent 
discussion of the same studies in differ- 
ent connections make the book repeti- 
tious the comprehensive coverage in 
each chapter adds to the book's refer- 
ence value. 

Throughout the volume, Tolor and 
Schulberg, incorruptible as restaurant 
investigators for the Guide Michelin, 
parcel out conscientious and usually 
justified criticism to nearly everyone. 
Even Dr. Bender, who heaps encomiums 
on them in her foreword, is not im- 
mune. Yet the book is not wholly satis- 
fying. Too long for a journal article, it 
is not long enough to provide a really 
exhaustive treatment. The reader will 
find here an excellent summary and 
bibliography; but if he is unfamiliar 
with the commoner administrative and 
scoring procedures, or even with the ap- 
pearance of the designs, he will have 
to turn to original sources. 

Comparison with Billingslea’s parallel 
review which appeared almost at the 
same time is inevitable. (Billingslea, 
F. Y, The Bender-Gestalt: a review 
and perspective. Psychol. Bull., 1963, 
60, 233-251). The Tolor and Schulberg 
reference list is about twice as long, 
and covers publications both earlier and 
later than the span 1950-1960 incl., 
which Billingslea sets for himself, but 
excludes a few non-English studies 
which Billingslea lists. The Tolor and 
Schulberg book is the more comprehen- 
sive, more repetitious, and much more 
frankly evaluative. Yet the scope, level 
of discussion and conclusions of the two 
treatments are very similar despite a 
disparity in length of text of about 
Seven to onc. 


inter- 
of the 
intel- 


The only sharp difference in 
pretation concerns the validity 
Bender-Gestalt as a measure of 
ligence for children aged four to twelve. 
Billingslea takes the affirmative, while 
Tolor and Schulberg, who apparently 
had access to a prepublication copy of 
his paper, argue that the test is valid 
"only when there is at least moderate 
ego impairment" They omit mention 
of a couple of foreign papers included 
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by Billingslea which have some rele- 
vance here. On the other hand, they 
include an important study omitted by 
Billingslea, which made history of a sort 
by using a bottle of Scotch as an incen- 
tive to psychologists assessing. organic 
brain damage from Bender protocols. 
(L. R. Goldberg., The effectiveness of 
clinicians’ judgments. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 23, 25-33). The fact that 
trainees were more successful than ex- 
perienced staff members may, of course, 
be an artifact of differential thirst moti- 
vation correlated with income; and the 
absence of relation between accuracy 
of judgment and self-confidence is hard 
to evaluate without knowledge of the 
amount of incentive drunk! Tolor and 
Schulberg offer no comment upon these 
methodological considerations. 


Tiz non-clinician who encounters the 
Tolor and Schulberg volume may find 
in it a representative sample of the pres- 
ent state of the diagnostic art, He is 
likely to be equally astonished at the 
range of Bender-Gestalt research,—from 
psychoanalysis to factor analysis, from 
LSD to reading-readiness,—and at the 
perennial optimism of Bender-Gestalt 
researchers in the face of persistently 
meager and contradictory findings. If 
he invokes the theory of partial rein- 
forcement to account for the resistance 
to extinction. of the Bender user's en- 
thusiasm, he may find a corrective for 
scientific smugness in the evidence that 
at least in some circumstances, the ob- 
jective, quantitative approach does not 
improve upon the accuracy of the clini- 
cian's subjective impressions! 

As usual, more research is needed to 
establish the rightful place of this tool, 
—but of what kind? In 1951, 
viewer recommended for 
Bender "smaller, 


the re- 
tests like the 
more precisely formu- 
lated investigations" and validation goals 
phrased as testable hypotheses, The ad- 
vice is still good as far as it goes, but 
is not enough. Bender research has not 
lacked for well-planned 
with many poor ones, Ye 
rigidity, investigators 
nine designs as gives 
tempt to bro 
for 


Studies along 
t with curious 
have taken the 
n and made no ai. 
aden the sampling basis 
measuring variables hopefully so 
fraught with significance, We need more 
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studies of the processes involved in such 
tests. Above all, we need a sound theo- 
retical rationale to integrate what has 
been established and to give direction 
to future work. Tolor and Schulberg 
are quite right. Empiricism is 
enough! 


not 


Pre- Galilean? 


Arthur J. Bachrach 


Psychological Research: An Intro- 
duction. New York: Random 
House, 1962. Pp. xi + 113. $1.45. 


Reviewed by Roy Lacuman 


The author, Arthur Bachrach, long as- 
Sociated with the University of Virginia 
(see CP, Feb. 1963, 8, 72) has recently 
moved to Arizona State University to 
become Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of Psychology. He is the 
author, with Gardner Murphy, of both 
An Outline of Abnormal Psychology 
and The Theory and Practice of Ab- 
normal Psychology, and editor of the 
recent Experimental Foundations of 
Clinical Psychology. The reviewer, Roy 
Lachman, completed his PhD at NYU 
under Kendler and since has taught at 
the University of Hawaii, at Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School and at Hollins 
College before going to the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Buffalo as Asso- 
ciate Professor. He is engaged in a long 
term study of verbal factors in concept 
behavior, and maintains an abiding in- 
terest in the history and philosophy of 
science. 


MALGAMATION between limp-cover 
A publishers and certain academic 
writers has spawned 
paperbacks, 
written, 


an avalanche of 
Ill conceived. and rapidly 
they are becoming a popular 
substitute for the scholarly text repre- 
senting years of meticulous labor. Some 
paperbacks, mostly the reprints among 
them, are of high quality. This book 
is not. 


Formal scientific methodology is pre- 


account of the 
day to day practice of science. Topics 
discussed | include 
covery, observation 
prediction, 
"formal 


sented along with an 


accident and dis- 
and experiment, 
measurement, and both the 
and informal — theoretical 


method." The last topic refers to the 


Skinnerian or operant view and the 
traditional theoretical approach. Pre- 
sentation of both views under one set 


of covers is a worthy 


and long over- 
due endeavor, 


The finished product 
is not likely to please 
partisans of either viewpoint, 


here, however, 


Operant researchers will be disap- 
pointed by the absence of psychological 
data; valid principles of research 
methodology should have demonstrable 
relevance to current products of psy- 
chological inquiry, (In contrast to the 
Present book the one on research by 
Benton Underwood contains : 


ample doc- 
umentation of 


methodological points 
with illustrations from behavioral data. 
So does Murray Sidman's 
operant methodology.) 


book on 


Theoretically oriented Psychologists 
will object both to specific content and 
to relative emphasis, One-fifth of the 
book, for example, is devoted to 
serendipity; the total effect is a con. 
ception of the adv 


ance of science as 
progress from one blunder to the next. 
Not a word is de 


voted to theoretically 
mediated discovery, Yet, generations of 
students have been fascinated by monu- 
mental findings following e 
from some theory, not the 
which is 


deduction 
least of 
the observation of Neptune 
whose orbit and very existence was dis- 
covered by two 

gators armed with 


independent investi- 
nothing more than 
pen, paper, the observed Positions of 
certain planets, and Newton’s theory, 
Newton's ever popular “Hypotheses non 
fingo" is presented in the book with 
clear implication that Newton was the 
first Skinnerian in his supposed 
for speculation: 


distaste 
"His hypotheses were 
created on the spot, as it were, without 
the general rigorous formulation of the 
hypothetico-deductive | method.” The 
book frequently employs notoriously 
ambiguous terms such as ‘hypothetico- 
deductive method! without specifying 
the precise meaning intended. Whatever 
is meant by the above quotation, it is a 
matter of record that Newton specu- 


lated extensive 


in his Optics and else- 
where, Extensive concern in the. book 


with accidental discovery and "hy- 


pothesis myopia” is, in a sense, a plea 
for pre-Galilean science; the author and 


s com- 


some other operant psychologis 
pletely missed. the point of a major 
innovation of the seventeenth century 
scientific revolution. The radical change 
was that regularities need no longer be 
discovered solely by chance or accident, 
but that new phenomena could be ar- 


rived at by means of a novel tool: pre- 


diction from theory. 


Osn cight pages are devoted to 


data, hypothesis, and 
they are used in the so called formal 
theoretical method. Extensive 
tions from the more opaque writings 
of other authors are employed in this 
impossible the 


law as 


theory, 


quota- 


Typical of 
Statements presented in an efort to 
describe the theoretical method is the 
following: “Students of theory construc- 
theoret- 


venture. 


tion characteristically use . . 
ical propositions which are statements 
of the functional relationship among 
variables," In the absence of an elabo- 
ration of such cryptic assertions, the 
Student must conclude that they are 
either extremely profound or meaning- 
less. Next, a much too brief account 
of the operant view of data, order, and 
cellence of 


law is presented. The « 
this presentation is mostly due to long 
Quotations from Murray Sidman. 
Somewhat less than a fifth of the 
book is devoted to the problem of defi- 
nition, The reader is treated to a brief 
bat fairly balanced account of the oper- 
"üOnist footnote to science. Analysis 


of i F " *. 
f inferred and invented concepts, how- 
ever, le 
the 
Sery; 


aves much to be desired: “. . - 
atom is an inferred concept . . . ob- 
ation of the atom itself will depend 
"pon the development of finer and 
Mer measurement.” If the ordinary 
Meaning of ‘observation’ is intended 


ete then the pronouncement is absurd. 
nd pst 2 matter of quibbling over the 
fssoired to insist that the essence of 
felis à terms like ‘atom is their 
; n m a theoretical system, an 
'Ssue that : 


fh is completely neglected in 
e 


book. The 


: book thus contains only 
imited 


discussions of several of the 


most complex issues in the philosophy 
There is evidence neither 
among the references nor in the body 


of science. 


of the text that the author is acquainted 


with important contemporary. develop- 
in scienti 


ments c philosophy such as 


s important new book. 


Ernest Nagel 

It is well to have someone attempt 
to bridge the gap between hard-core 
empiricism and the traditional theoreti- 
cal approach. But, justice has been 
done here to neither view, nor has the 
presentation the 


entirely avoided 


m. 


negativism of radical posi 


Knobs, Dials 
and Psychology 


Clifford T. Morgan, Jesse S. Cook, 
III, Alphonse Chapanis and Max 
W. Lund (Eds.) 


Human Engineering Guide to Equip- 
ment Design. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1963. Pp. xxii -+ 615. 
$9.95. 


Reviewed by Ezra V. Savi 


The four editors of this volume are 
Clifford Morgan, now lecturer at the 
University of California at Santa Bar- 
bara; Jesse Cook, III, an engineering 
and technical writer for the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company; Alphonse Cha- 
panis, Professor of Psychology at the 
John Hopkins University: and Max 
W. Lund, a psychologist in the Office 
of Manned Spaceflight, NASA. Morgan, 
Chapanis and Lund have all been long 
identified with research and applications 
in the area of human engincering. The 
reviewer, Ezra Saul, is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Tufts University. 
He received his PhD in experimental 
psychology at Ohio State University 
where he studied under Paul Fitts and 
went immediately from Fitts to Tufts. 
For four years he was project director 
of The Human Engineering Informa- 
tion and Analysis Service. Currently 
he is an administrator of a group con- 


cerned with optimizing man’s perform- 
ance at work, 


HE YEARS including and since 

World War II have seen the rise of 
a new technical specialty—human engi- 
neering. This discipline supplements the 
orientation. of selection and training in 
that it seeks to optimize man's per- 


formance at work by insuring that the 


s, equipments and work environ- 


ments of the workers are. compatible 


with his anatomical, physiological, and 
cs, capacities, 


limitations, ete, Though the formulation 


psychological characteri 


and execution of relevant human engi- 
neering research has usually been the 
province of the physical anthropologist, 
phy ist, and other 
biological and behavioral scientists, the 
actual application of such data to the 


iologist, psycholog 


design and fabrication of specific work 
equipments and environments has been 
in the hands of systems and equipment 
engineers, 

Throughout the brief history of this 
new has been con- 
the communica- 
and appropriate 
ailable human engineer- 


gn engineers, Particu- 


discipline there 
tinuous difficulty in 
tion, appreciation, 
utilization of a 
ing data by des 
lar efforts at optimizing the transmis- 
sion and appreciation of human engi- 
neering data to and by design engineers 
have been pursued in the past fifteen 
years through the 


preparation of a 
ranging 
technical reports and critical reviews of 
research through an assortment of text- 
books to handbooks of 
chophysiological data and sets of 
military specifications. Many of these 


variety of publications from 


several psy- 


earlier publications have been criticized 
for a variety of reasons, the most salient 
of which has been the inadequacy 
use by design engineers. 


for 


Tus VOLUME under review has been 
prepared explicitly to correct this defi- 
ciency. The editors describe the specific 
mandate from a joint steering com- 
mittee of the three military services 
which guided the preparation of the 
volume as "the primary purpose, 

Was) to provide a guide in 


H i i human 
engineering which the des 


c gner can use 
in the same manner as handbooks in 
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Other areas to assist in solving design 
problems as they arise. . . . the primary 
emphasis in the Guide will be on 
recommended design principles and 
practices in relation to general design 
problems rather than on the compila- 
tion of research data. However, re- 
search data may, if necessary, be in- 
cluded as a means of supporting or 
clarifying the design recommendations." 

Within the specifications of the 
above stated goals, the some twenty 
authors, four editors, and numerous re- 
viewers have indeed manifested pro- 
digious and enviable efforts and achieve- 
ment. They have provided more than 
600 figures and illustrations, in excess 
of 180 tables of data, over 300 refer- 
ences, dozens of design recommenda- 
tions, numerous examples of "good" 
and "bad" design, and finally hundreds 
of pages of explanatory and descriptive 
prose intended to stand the des gner in 
good stead in his problem | solving. 
Furthermore, the content relates closely 
to such 


dimensions of engineering de- 
sign as informational displays, controls, 
layout of work spaces, effects of 
usual environments on 


un- 
operator per- 
formance, design of equipments for ease 
of maintenance, etc. In most instances, 
basic data supportive of design de- 
cisions are provided. Such data relate 
primarily to dynamic and static an- 
thropometry, sensory and perceptual 
capacities and motor performance. 


Coen commentary of this volume 
is difficult to render in light of the 
delineation of goals by the editors and 
authors, the extreme diversity of cited 
data and application, the infancy of the 
discipline, etc, Nevertheless, it is im- 
portant to note a small number of limi- 


lations intrinsic in 
one, 


this publication. For 
uncritical application of the design 
recommendation or 
number 


basic data can in a 
Of circumstances yield inap- 
propriate equipment configurations. The 
primary danger in 


such instances re- 
lates to 


limited knowledge of 
qualifying circumstances associated with 
the design fur- 
ther, the 


ata to the 
and conditions toward which 
the designer is working. Users of 
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our 


recommendations, and 
limited awareness of 
generalizability of available d 
Systems 


our 


this 


volume should particularly acknowledge 
the term guide and not infer and be- 
have as if the word "cookbook" had 
been used. Secondly, for a variety of 
reasons this text cites only a small por- 
tion of the available and relevant 
literature in the field. In several chap- 
ters the most recently cited material 
is several years old. Both scientist and 
designer will need to supplement the 
content of this text quite liberally, 
Similarly, it should be noted that this 
volume can be characterized as being 


“knobs and dials” oriented and has 
tended not to reflect. more recent re- 
search on such complex mental pro- 


ci 


es as decision making and problem 
solving. Findings in areas such as these 
are relevant in significant ways to 
optional equipment design and rep- 
resent higher orders of relevant con- 
sideration than ordinarily considered in 


this. text. 
Additional impressions generated by 
this text include: (1) dramatic evi- 


dence of further preoccupation by psy- 
chologists with human behavior in real 
life settings, (2) continued demonstra- 
tion that the psychologist will beg, 
borrow, or steal concepts, theory and 
methodology from sister sciences and 
technologies in the effort to advance the 
science of psychology, and (3) the in- 
escapable impact of government sup- 
port (and direction?) of psychological 
research and application in the United 
States, 

In summation, this volume will prob- 
ably stand as a standard reference and 
textbook in human engineering in the 
libraries of students, 


design engineers 
and behavior scientists for yed 


5 to come. 
Similarly the configuration of military 
and industrial equipments in the future 
will bear the imprint of this Guide. 


When government policies or historical 
accidents make the attainment of indi- 
vidual self-respect difficult, the nationalist 
spirit of the people becomes more ardent 
and extreme. 

Horrer 


A Random Sampler? 


Samuel Messick and John Ross 
(Eds. ) 

Measurement in Personality and 
Cognition. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1962. Pp. xi + 
334. $5.75. 


Reviewed by Warrer Misc 

Both of the editors of this volume are 
Princeton. PhD's, Messick is currently 
senior research psychologist and Chair- 


man of the Personality Rescarch 
Group at the Educational Testing 


Service. John Ross is now 
versity of Western Australia, Walter 
Mischel, the reviewer, is an Ohio 
State PhD who taught at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado and at Harvard Uni- 
versity before moving to Stanford, 
where he is now an associate profes- 
He has published in the areas 
of personality assessment, cross. cu]. 
tural research and developmental psy- 
chology, has consulted on 
research for the Peace 
currently completing q 
which we will hear 
ality theory and 


at the Uni- 


sor, 


assessment 
Corps and is 
book, about 
more, on person- 
measurement, 


qu isa Symposium, and has many 
of the problems typically found 


pressed 
hard cover, In spite of se 


when a symposium is into a 


rious efforts by 
some unity and 
the product remains an 
array of conference Papers sorted into 
sections. The potential 


the editors to provide 
organization, 


excitement of 
hearing such a conference is diminished 
by the fact that many of the view- 
points and research reports are alre 


ady 
well-known and a number have been 
Seen — published — jn Other — sources. 
There is no single focus to the con- 


ference: rather, a sampling of views 
and research efforts is presented, 

The main topics that emerge in- 
clude Psychometric Paper and pencil 
tests, response sets, and individual dif- 
ferences jn “cognitive styles.” With 
respect to the first, there is offered a 
les of papers ranging from technical 
problems concerning “factored homo- 


geneous item dimensions" through re- 
search strategies. on Stern’s Activities 


Index. The similarity among these 
Papers seems to be that they all 
draw on factor analysis and study 


Personality dimensions by means of 
Inventory scales. A brief but penetrat- 
Ing commentary chapter by Ross and 
Me ick examines. the in which, 
m each of papers, infer- 


ences are made from inventory scales. 


way 
these trait 
The section on response sets re-sum- 
marizes, very comprehensively, the is- 
Sues in the “social desirability versus 
acquiescence” controversy and high- 
lights. the problems in trying to sepa- 
rate content and style consistencies. The 
portion. on cognitive styles. deals with 
Stylistic consistencies in cognition and 
concentrates on differences 
With 


individual 
respect. to the “active 
versus "bassive-global" distinction. In 
addition, several chapters point out 


-analytical 


(ence again) the importance of taking 
Ni üational factors into account. 
Perhaps most interesting are 
Commentary chapters by authors who 
do not concentrate on presentations 


the 


9f their own research. findings. These 
Chapters fundamental 
me which be- 


point out 

thodological problems 
devi much of the reported research. 
Although the points frequently seem 
fairly Obvious, they clearly need to 
we remembered and incorporated into 
«ON research designs. A final section on 
"esearch — strategies" Cat- 
m Position and is followed by famil- 
wd admonitions not to forget clini- 
du, pul variables and the complexi- 
R f human beings. 


new 


presen ts 


n Xe editors rightly point to the 

ee { ) 

p Es for a “full-scale attack on (the) 
Tobley : Rs 
1 n of matc personalit the- 

Ories tching Į y 


areas in personality meas- 

s in the presence of ps cholo- 

uth varying degrees of commit- 

and ish Particular substantive — 

Confer asurement approaches. This the 
ence did, 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


Half a Loaf of Science Seen 


Short Term Visual Memory. 16mm. black-and-white sound motion picture: 
approx. 10 minutes, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Murray Hill, New Jer- 
sey. Distributed by local Bell Telephone Companies; free loan. 


Reviewed by Sot. M. Rosuar. 


bac 


Emanual . the senior investi- 
gator in the work here filmed, is a psy- 


chologist who has been working on 


pictorial perception factors and on 
military-systems studies at the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories since getting his 


PhD from Johns Hopkins in 1956. A. S. 
Coriell, his collaborator, has a BS in 
applied physics from Lehigh. Dworkin, 
the director, is a Syracuse PhD in edu- 
cation who has been making educa- 
tional and documentary films since 1943. 
Strasser, the writer, specia sci- 
ence writing and has an MA in English 
from Columbia. The reviewer, Roshal, 
got his doctorate from Penn State in 
1949, where he did a dissertation that 
remains one of the best known experi- 
mental studies on film variables. He 
subsequently worked for several years 
on film research and human-[actors 
studies for the Air Force and then for 
the aerospace industry. He has taught 
at Vanderbilt, Penn State, the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, USC. and UCLA. 


zes in 


ue film opens in a laboratory. An 
T re and an observer are 
seriously engaged. An off-stage narrator 
“This is the story of a study 


tells u 
in experimental psychology. 

The study is the research on short- 
term memory in vision which Averbach 
and Coriell reported in 1961. (Bell Sys- 
tem Technical Journal, 1961, 40, 309- 


328). Ha 
that the human visual process depends 
upon a short term erasable storage, they 
continued with a very closely reasoned 
examination of the implications of their 
tested in 


‘ing proposed the hypothesis 


conceptualization as à series 
of ingenious experiments. The story is 
the filmed narrative of this exciting 
adventure written by B. E 


scientific 
Strasser and directed by S. Dworkin. 
The product is a sful vehicle 
which should and will supply a lot of 


succes 


good educational service. But, what a 
ride they could have given us if they 
hadn't decided to run on kerosene, ` 
This is like saying, metaphors being 
in good supply, that the team didn't win 
by a big enough score. Such was not 
necessarily the team’s aspiration, In re- 
sponse to my question, Dworkin (who 
is head of the Bell Laboratories Film 
Department) wrote: 
_ “Our main purpose in making this 
film was to present, in an intere 
manner, an example of an e 


sting 
r i à xperiment 
in the field of Experimental P 


At Bell Labs we have 
ment doing experiment 
and 


sychology, 
a large depart- 
al work in vision 
acoustics and in making the fi 
we tried to select a subject which woul 1 
lend itself to motion picture 4 
tion. We hope th 
something about the 
and if he is 


Im 


presenta- 
at the viewer will learn 
itself 
that he will 


experiment 
€ a neophyte, 
gam an appreciation of experimental 
work in psychology, We : 


also hope that 
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the viewer will be left with the impres- 
sion that Bell Telephone Laboratories 
is engaged in many different types of 
scientific research." 

Allowing for the ambiguity of some 
of the terminology, 
modest aims. These aims have undoubt- 
edly been achieved—and more. Cer- 
tainly, viewers will be convinced that 
there is concern with more than relays 
and all-digit dialing at the Bell Labs. 
However, the team should have aspired 
more. A higher score would not only 
have been possible but, also, very re- 
warding. Where did they mi 


these are quite 


Structurally, the film can be consid- 
ered to have three elements; the vis 
phenomena, the results of the experi- 
ments, and the armchair aspects, the 
headwork, of the research. In terms of 
the implied learning objectives, the film 
disappoints on the third element. In 
the three cla where I have used the 
film the students did not follow the 
theoretical development. very far. They 
didn't get it. 


al 


T disappointment is so great be- 
cause we so badly need materials, like 
Boring's use of the moon illusion, for 
teaching the nature of the scientific en- 
deavor. And this work of Averbach and 
Coriell is so choice. The phenomena 
manipulated are very interesting. The 
key concepts are attractive and stimu- 
lating. The set of experiments make up 
an almost self-contained miniature s 
tem which can be used without tedious 
development of quantities of back- 
ground information. The work is so neat 


that it is casy to point to the careful 
logic, the role of ingenuity, and the 
function of experiment. 

All of this is in the 
effectively. One 
the film 


film, too, but not 
might speculate. that 
makers were 

error because of their de 
duction values, 
wanted to 


vulnerable to 
cision on pro- 
Dworkin write “We 
val maintain a certain authen- 
ticity and documentary 
deliberately pl 
fully poli 


quality so we 
anned not to make this 
shed presentation," 
be the reason they confined 
all conceptual materi 


vided among Averbac 
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a 
This may 
practically 
al to speeches di- 
^h, Coriell, and the 


narrator. Without meaning to beg any 
question on the importance of produc- 
tion values, I suspect that this decision 
was the matrix for ineffectiveness. 
The implication for effective use of 
the film is that the instructor will have 
to supply strong supplementation. It 
may be well to note that introductory 
supplementation should be constrained 
against interfering with the visual phe- 
nomena demonstrations. I would recom- 
mend that the film be introduced with 
an explanation of what the students 
should look for in the conceptual dis- 
cussion, supplemented by review of the 
arguments as they are developed. 
The phenomena associated 
with tachistoscopic presentation—per- 


visual 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


STRAW MEN AND BALLOONS 
Eysenck’s comments (CP, Jan. 1964, 
9, page 45) on my review of Experiments 
in Personality, which he edited, seem to 
divert attention from the book to several 
straw men. Indeed, he scems to proceed 
from the assumption that readers of Con- 
temporary Psychology will not read the 
book, anyway—although this reviewer 
opined that several contributions therein 
are worthwhile additions to the literature. 
Let us transmute the straw men to 
trial balloons and let the air out of them. 
Eysenck insists that his theories have 
been done an injustice by my statement 
that the Broadhurst article on behavioral 
genctics and the Payne and Hewlett 
study of thought disorder are fine contri- 
butions with little relevance to his thco- 
ries. In his introduction to the book, 
Eysenck says, "In a sense. this book is 
the sequel to Dynamics of Anxiety and 
Hysteria” and “has taken up theories 
elaborated in the earlier one and de- 
veloped them experimentally in a more 
decisive fashion than had been possible 
before.” In my review, I took note of 
this statement as one of the goals of the 
book and said, “It seems appropriate to 
use these goals as guidelines in reviewing 


the book.” It is true, as Eysenck says, 
that behavioral genetics is an are 


a related 


ceptual span, storage, and exposure 
are very well illustrated and described. 
In addition, the film provides the 
viewer opportunities for direct. experi- 
ence with the phenomena, The students 
did get the results of the experiments 
quite well. There are a lot of data 
presented; they cannot absorb it all 
from one viewing, but they do get the 
salient points. 

This is a quite negative review for 
a film I like very much. This is because 
it could have been so much better and 
I strongly wish it were. I do strongly 
recommend that you call your local 
Bell Telephone Company and order a 
copy of the film to see it yourself even 
if it is not relevant to your classes. 


A 


to his interest in the inheritance of neu- 
roticism and that differences between de- 
pressives and schizophrenics should h 
some relevance to his cyclothymi 
thymia dimension, but these theories are 
not presented in “Dynamics of Anxicty 
and Hysteria.” Furthermore, in neither 
the Broadhurst article nor the Payne 
and Hewlett article is there any state- 
ment of intention to test deductions from 
Eysenck's hypotheses. Broadhurst's article 
is essentially a survey of the field of be- 
havioral genetics, and the value of the 
Payne and Hewlett findings is probably 
partly due to their focusing on the , 
of the phenomena rather than any 
theoretical viewpoint. 


ave 
shizo- 


nature 
given 


Eysenck gives feature billing to what 
he per 


tives to be a substantive discrep- 
ancy in my short paragraph on the Cla- 
ridge study. It is true that in only six of 
nine “objective behavior tests” were dif- 
ferences expected between hysterics and 
dysthymics. Eysenck neglects to mention 
that on none of the six tests were positive 
results obtained for introverts and extra- 
verts and for hysterics and dysthymics 
at the same time, although the theory 
hypothesizes that in terms of inhibition, 
hysterics will be like extraverts and dys- 
thymics like introverts. In addition, none 
of the three tests “explicitly included to 


differentiate between normals. neurotics, 
and psychotics” provided any such differ- 
entiation, 

While I reported that two of the six 
appropriate tests yielded predicted differ- 
ences between hysterics and dysthymics, 
Eysenck points out that there were three. 
The discrepancy is due to the fact that 
neither Lykken (1959) nor Storms and 
Sigal (1958) could follow Eysenck's 
logic which supposedly led to the predic- 
tion that hysterics should have a spiral 
after-effect of shorter duration than dys- 
thymics, whereas he predicts longer dura- 
tions for hysterics on other kinds of after 
effects, Claridge himself offered two quite 
different, equally confusing, and equally 
unsuccessful attempts to arrive at the 
"right" deduction for the spiral after 
effect. 

By citing an example of a statistical 
test which just failed of significance. 
E 
bling about such cases when I gave ex- 
amples of conclusions drawn from sta- 
tistically insignificant results. However, I 
Save 


ysenck cleverly suggests that I was quib- 


exactly three examples and they did 
not include the one given by Eysenck. In 
one of my examples, neither the statisti- 
Sa test nor the probability level were 
given; in the second example a t of 1.16 
(p > -25) was given; and the final 
example was Eysenck and Eysenck's sum- 
mary of five chapters reporting drug 
Studies in which they conclude that cor- 
relations between drug effects and Extra- 
Version and. Neuroticism were found "al- 
though not at a statistically significant 
level of confidence." Eysenck's .06 level 
was apparently pulled out of thin ai 
Perhaps the same thin air which I have 
Just let out of his balloon. 
, According to Eysenck, I “belabour” 
45 statement that a successful test of a 
oo theory "is unlikely to have a 
“use other than the one specified." In 
fhe editor's introduction, Eysenck says, “a 
de T, Which does not lead to testable 
Kor e OUR cannot be disproved. and d 
cay worthless; 1t 'accounts for 
Ything and predicts nothing. Subse- 
+ (pp. 303-307, Book II).he argues 
at negative evidence does not discon- 
mu theories (which include most 
p n in psychology) because. there 
men many reasons for the (ap- 
ewer l failure of a prediction, but far 
View th 2d its success." I challenge. His 
confirmas Positive findings can be highly 
ÜSsenti hatory while negative findings are 
meaningless. Although it 
Cories em that Eysenck has made his 
Say that proof against disproof. he does 
at “obviously there comes a point 


when investigators turn to more promis- 
ing theories after consistent failure with 
a given hypothesis, however interesting 
be.” I submit that they might 
even turn to non-theoretical empirical 
investigations of important phenomena as 
a number of Eysenck's very able former 
students appear to be doing. 

As for Eysenck's request that an alter- 
native theory be offered, I note in my 
review of Experiments in Personality that 
most of the attempts by the authors of 
that book to replicate results reported in 
Dynamics of Anxiety and Hysteria failed, 
which suggests the possibility that the 
phenomena in question are too ephemeral 
to merit fancy theoretical treatment. 

LoweLL H. Storms 
The Neuropsychiatric Institute 


it may 


Evskxck, H. J. (Ed.) Experiments in 
Personality. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1960. 


Lvxkrx, D. T. Turbulent complication, 
(review of The Dynamics of Anxiety 
and Hysteria by H. J. Eysenck). CP. 
1959, 4, 377-379. 


Storms, L. H., and Sicat, J. J. Eysenck's 
personality theory with special refer- 
ence to “The Dynamics of Anxiety and 
Hysteria" Brit. J. Med. Psychol., 1958, 
31, 228-246. 


FACTS FOR EYSENCK 

Dr. Eysenck’s complaint (CP, Oct. 
1963, 8, 414) that in pre-CP days a 
book might have received half a dozen 
against one under the present 
“monopoly,” does less than justice to CP. 
Before CP's advent, only four journals 
published by the American Psychological 
Association carried reviews: Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology, and Psychological 
Bulletin. CP, even in its first year, re- 
viewed far more books than all the four 
together had previously re- 
viewed: 278 as against an average for 
the preceding three years of 205 (CP, 
Oct. 1958. 3, 299-305). In those three 
years, moreover, only 134 books out of 
the total of 618 were reviewed in more 
than one of the four journals. Then, too. 
the book on criminology referred to by 
Dr. Eysenck would not have been con- 
sidered relevant by the Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology; that eliminates one 
possibility. Furthermore, the Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology carried 
very few reviews: an average ef 21 à 
year, and those were long reviews (aver- 
1400 words) of books considered 


reviews, as 


journals 


age: 


highly important and central to the field; 
it is unlikely that the book in question, 
reviewed in CP in 480 words, would 
have met these specifications. The sources 
of reviews are thus reduced to two: the 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, whose 
reviews averaged 165 words, and the 
Psychological Bulletin. Before the advent 
of CP, as a matter of fact, this 134-page 
book dealing mainly with British experi- 
ences would in all probability not have 
been reviewed at all. 
Epirn L. ANNIN 
Assistant to the former Editor of CP 
Harvard University 


MORE ON FLIES 
Congratulations to you for receiving, 
all unasked, the superb review of Gold- 
ing's Lord of the Flies by Sibylle Esca- 
lona which you printed as a letter to the 
editor in your October 1963 issue, and 
my condolences to you for not having 
selected Escalona for the reviewer in the 

first place. 

Pump J. RuNKEL 
University of Illinois 


BEELZEBUB 

I would like to offer a small criticism 
of Warren Bennis’s review of Golding's 
Lord of the Flies (CP, June 1963, 8, 
231-232) and of Sibylle Escalona's reply 
(CP, Oct. 1963, 8, 414-415). Although 
both reviewers recognize the power of 
Golding's fable and devote a good deal of 
space to elucidating its symbolism, neither 
reveals the meaning of the key symbol in 
the book. Lord of the Flies is a literal 
translation of the Greek name Beelzebub 
(Hebrew Ba'alzevuv), as E. L. Epstein 
explains on p. 190 of the Capricorn edi- 
tion. Are contemporary psychologists so 
afraid of the Devil that they hesitate 1o 
mention his name? 


Joux Harpinc 
Cornell University 


ON CONCEPTUAL FRIENDLIN S 


Several months ago (June, 1963, 8, 
236) CP published an unfavorable re- 
view by Carmi Harari of Gordon Tras- 
lers The Explanation of Criminality. 
While unfavorable reviews are by no 
means uncommon, Harari's review served 
à special purpose for me in that it helped 
crystallize my thinking about a vexing, 
perennial problem to which a great many 
of CP's editorial pages have in the past 
been devoted— the selection of reviewers. 
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Apparently Harariís review had a 
somewhat similar effect on H. J. Eysenck, 
for he has recently (Sept. 1963, 8, 414) 
written CP that the review "illustrates a 
weakness in CP’s policy." Eysenck, how- 
ever, wrote that he didn’t know the an- 
swer to the problem. I have what I 
believe to be a constructive solution to it. 

Let me start by briefly reviewing some 
of Harari’s review. Instead of merely 
saying Trasler’s book was shallow. naive. 
and not worth reading, in the usual blasé 
way. Harari made the tactical error of 
divulging his own views on Trasler’s 
subject. Eysenck jumped on Harari for 
this—after all, Harari was supposed to 
review Trasler’s book, not promote his 
own biases. But it seems to me that we 
owe Harari a vote of thanks for his 
atypical, unsnide, almost ingenuously 
forthright explanation of why he didn't 
like the book. 

On discovering that Harari’s objec- 
tions to Trasler were based on Trasler's 
impatience with such matters as psycho- 
analysis, unconscious needs, projective 
tests and the other fetishes of those who 
I also suspect are excessively tender 
minded, I immediately procured a copy 
of Traslers book. Like Trasler and 
Eysenck, I am quite unimpressed with 
the extravagant claims made for the so- 
called “dynamic approach." Indeed, it is 
my considered opinion that the “vast 
gains” about which Harari wrote would 
be more accurately described as “half- 
vast." 

At any rate, the Harari-Trasler inci- 
dent taught me who I want to review 
the X-percent of the books reviewed in 
CP that I might possibly want to read: 
representatives of me!—people who think 
like I do! I don't care what Harari 
thinks of Trasler's book. I want a review 
by a competent reviewer who shares a 
common conceptual framework with 
Trasler and me. And I don't think 
Harari cares what I think about a book 
on psychoanalysis or projective tests that 
he is perhaps intcrested in reading. What 
I am saying it that I think a book should 
be reviewed by a person who is concep- 
tually friendly to the book, not just gen- 
erally interested in the topic. 

By conceptual friendliness I 
that the reviewer mu: 
the book, or even like it. But he must 
Roc be opposed to the book—or books 
gn I5 type—in concept. Else, as Eysenck 
pomts out in noting the fate of his own 
books which have been reviewed by 
Psychoanalysts, an unfavorable review 
a foregone conclusion, 
of the book's merits, 
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don't mean 
st heap praise upon 


is 
almost regardless 


In general. I think the book should be 
reviewed by an especially competent 
member of the group for which it was 
intended, of the target audience the 
had in mind. (Textbooks, of 
course, are an exception, although stu- 
dent reviews might be a welcome and 
enlightening addition to CP!) 

Such a policy would serve the author 
best, would serve the reader best, and 
would serve psychology best. From the 
point of view of decision theory, psychol- 
ogy stands to gain much more from risk- 
ing a favorable review of a book that 
readers may later decide is not worth 
finishing (i.e. a false positive). than 
from an unfavorable review of a book 
that readers may have found exceedingly 
rewarding had they tried it (i.c., 
negative). 

I certainly think that if Harari wants 
to criticize Trasler, or a psychoanalyst 
wants to criticize one of Eysenck’s books. 
he should be provided a platform for 
doing so—but it should be a psychoana- 
lytic journal or the Psychological Bul- 
letin, not CP! CP has an important role 
of its own, albeit sometimes a blurred 
one. 


writer 


a false 


How can we implement the policy of 
conceptual friendliness? (a) Alerted to 
the policy, CP’s editors will in most cases 
be able to find a conceptual friend to 
be the book's reviewer. (b) If that fails. 
the editor may be able to tell from the 
review (e.g., Harari-Trasler again!) that 
the wrong man got the book. (c) Fi- 
nally, the reviewers should be made 
aware of the policy, so they can conscien- 
tiously turn down a book that was not 
really designed for readers of their per- 
suasion. 

BERNARD RiMLAND 
U. S. Naval Personnel Research 
Activity, San Diego 


TEMP TAKE 


* TO TASK 

Professor Temp's review of Applied 
Programed Instruction (CP, Sept. 1963. 
8, 361-2) criticizes that collection of arti- 
cles on the grounds that it contains many 
faults common to such edited books, that 
some of the articles contain substantive 
faults, and that the book fails to achieve 
the editor's avowed 
worthwhile purpose). 


purpose (or any 

The first of these objectives is docu- 
mented by citing a variety of relatively 
minor points which, when taken together, 
suggest serious flaws. Although it is diffi- 
cult to take any single point seriously in 
itself, the cumulative effect is made so 
damaging that I have endeavored to 
comment on some of these criticisms here, 


Professor Temp points out general in- 
adequacies of edited books in that they 
typically invite contributions without pay, 
they may not be able to reject submitted 
articles, they find great difficulty in se- 
curing permission to reprint articles, they 
repeat similar points over and over, and 
that articles are not found to cover points 
where there may be gaps in the litera- 
ture. However, he may be unaware that 
these objections can hardly be said to 
apply to the particular book in review. 

Each author was informed in advance 
that all royalties would be distributed 
among the contributors only. It was the 
editors who took no pay. Articles were 
rejected when they were deemed inap- 
propriate. Permission to reprint was 
granted for every article sought, with the 
exception of one, rewritten at the edi- 
tors’s request. Repetition of similar points 
was minimized by securing authors’ per- 
mission to delete coverage of material 
treated by other contributors. This was 
done even with articles that had been 
previously published elsewhere, Finally, 
the subject matter of contributions was 
specifically selected to fill gaps in litera- 
ture. Almost half of the articles were 
specially written at the request of the edi- 
tors to satisfy some such specific need. 

Professor Temp points out that the cri- 
teria used by the cditors for sclection of 
articles was inadequate since the question 
asked was, *How can it (programed in- 
struction) be used most efficiently 2," 
rather than, “How can it be used most 
effectively?” Without quarreling with his 
distinction over terminology 
dictionaries give “efficiently” 
tively” as Synonyms), it should be noted 
that the question, “How can it be used 
most efficiently2," is an incomplete state- 
ment of the criteria actually employed. 
The phrase in question has been taken 
out of context from the preface 


(although 
and “effec- 


to the 
book, which also includes a listing of 
such additional selection-criteria as pro- 


vision of data on cost, 


preparation time. 
available 


and other utilization 
factors. In fact, these latter criteria are 


devices 


included in the very same sentence from 
which Professor Temps quotation has 
been extracted. 

It is difficult to comment on the re- 
viewer's implication that the articles arc 
not of much practical aid to the reader. 
If an examination is made of the achieve- 
ment of practical goals such as the pro- 
vision of information on cost, for exam- 
ple, I doubt that any published material 
available at that time, or possibly since, 
includes so detailed a treatment of cost- 
estimation procedures. 


Professor Temp also makes substantive 
criticisms of two articles included in the 
volume. He states that no purpose is 
served by the editors inclusion of the 
article contributed by Hosmer and Nolan 
because the study results in an accept- 
ance of the null hypothesis. However, he 
does not point out that equality of post- 
test performance between programed in- 
struction and conventional training was 
achieved with a saving of more than 
50% in training time. This striking re- 
duction in training time is the whole 
point of the study, and is particularly 
important because it was obtained with- 
out any significant change in perform- 
ance, 

Professor Temp also criticizes the edi- 
tors for including the study by Hain and 
Holder where, in his words, "equality of 
groups was not pretested in any way 
whatsoever, and control and experimen- 
tal groups were post-tested seven months 
apart" He does not inform readers that 
the two groups were post-tested months 
apart only because they began the course 
months apart, and that Hain and Holder 
cite seemingly equal educational back- 
grounds to support their contention that 
the groups are comparable, although it 
Is true that equality of the two groups 
was not formally pretested. Significantly, 
Professor Temp does not inform readers 
of the results of the study. The design 
factors which he cites as inadequate can 
only be weighed realistically in light of 
the highly significant experimental re- 
sults. The mean post-test score of the 
programed group was 91.9 vs a mean of 
60.1 for the conventional group, with 
Very little overlap. Without actually de- 
iberately stacking the deck, it is hard to 
See how this overwhelming post-test dif- 
ference can be attributed solely to weak- 
ness of design, 


ine ae Professor Temp suggests the 
esting hypothesis that those pro- 
mee experts and researchers m 
most have provided the answers needed 
ste vily to apply programed ins 
Service. WEEE too busy to offer their 
hsc „The vast experience of these 
tolkar d experts, unknown to their 
ma b working in solitude on indus- 
and ee military programing projects. 
as ind busy to record their experiences, 
eed been untapped by the editors. 
Sons "mute Miltons" do have simple 
tion as to how programed instruc- 
Dy best be applied in industry or 

st, E iens their insights are indeed 
editors "Wer it’s hard to see how the 
^* More im be blamed for this omission. 
ely explanation for any failure 


the 


of the volume to include simple answers 
as to the best employment of programed 
instruction. is that such simple answers 
simply do not exist. 


Sruart MancuriEs, Ph.D. 
Basic Systems, Inc. 


IRRITATING TITLES 

I wanted to share with you my irrita- 
tion with the facetious, sometimes editor- 
ializing. sometimes sarcastic heavy type 
headlines which introduce each of the 
reviews in CP. I find it irksome when 
Hendricks The Birth of an Institute 
drew the headline *Hubbub at the Hub." 
or in the same issue, Gross’s The Brain 
Watchers drew the (to me) gratuitous 
“Who's Watching the Watcher of the 
Watchers.” This kind of thing seems to 
me to be inappropriate in a serious pro- 


fessional journal. 

This is frankl 
what is otherwise 
which I make it my 
upon receipt. 


a minor flyspeck in 
an excellent. journal 
read 


business to 


Lovis M. ROSENBURG 
New York City 


MORE ALCOHOL AND PSYCHOLOGISTS 

In his critique of my review of So- 
ciety, Culture and Drinking Patterns, by 
Pittman and Snyder (Eds.) (CP, Sept. 
1963, 8, 338f.) Dr. Levinson makes, I 
believe, two points: first, that I over- 
looked the editors’ deliberate exclusion of 
research work by psychologists, and sec- 
ond, that psychologists have made “con- 
siderable contributions" to alcohol studies. 

I agree with Dr. Levinson's point that 
the absence of psychologists in this book 
may be related to editorial policy. If he 
is assuming that sociologists, like other 
people, tend to be intellectually myopic 
at times, I will go along with that. There 
have always been problems of inter-pro- 
fessional communication between these 
two disciplines and with the publication 
explosion, it is increasingly easy to ration- 
alize one’s lack of interest in a field, an 
approach or in a problem area other 
than one’s own. In alcohol studies, it is 
difficult to convince sociologists that psy- 
choanalytic theory about etiology of 
alcoholism merits serious study. (This 
may be why, as a matter of fact, they 
get into difficulty with a term like 
ambivalence). Whether professional pro- 
vincialism is "deliberate" or not, it is a 


fact of life. 

On the second point: Dr. Levinson 
do not agree on the defini- 
contribution.” 


and I simply 


tion of “considerable 


Surely this is not defined by sheer volume 
although the suggestion of “...a rapid 
review of Psychological Abstracts" im- 
plies that. Perhaps “considerable contri- 
bution” means research of high quality? 
But here is cause for lament indeed for 
where are the high quality contributions 
by psychologists to alcohol studies? 
Neither in clinical studies of alcoholism, 
including test reports, studies of thera- 
peutic drugs, follow-up of treatment, nor 
in experimental, laboratory work on the 
effects of alcohol. 

First, alcoholism: It is quite true that 
Psychological Abstracts include an im- 
pressive number of items under the index 
term, Alcoholism, but few of these are 
reports by psychologists; everyone knows 
that the Abstracts include the writings of 
physiologists, social workers, physicians, 
marriage counselors, sociologists and psy- 
chiatrists as well as psychologists. If one 
reviews what has been written by psy- 
chologists, the most frequent clinical 
kind of paper has been a psychological 
test study, and these, to put it kindly, 
have not been fruitful. It may be argued 
that there are few clinical papers which 
stand alone but that the cause of truth 
is advanced when the papers are taken 
in toto. I suggest that it is a painful ex- 
perience to try to integrate psychological 
test studies of alcoholism. And where is 
there any systematic work by psycholo- 
gists on etiology and treatment of alco- 
holism? Except for an occasional hit-and- 
run paper, there is precious little; it re- 
quires, after all, some sustained interest 
to gain depth in a problem area. Only 
recently have psychologists begun pub- 
lishing some work in evaluation-of- 
therapy programs. 

In the second research area, the psy- 
chological effect of alcohol, I would be 
the first to agree that there is a con- 
siderable mountain of literature. I have 
spent time trying to organize it, and it is 
work. This literature concerns such 
matters as the effects of alcohol on reac- 
tion time, positional nystagmus responses, 
color vision, EEG records, i.e., the classi- 
cal provinces of experimental psychology. 
The excellence or weakness of this re- 
scarch is irrelevant, Pittman and Snyder 
took the position that these studies were 
beyond the scope of this book and it is 
difficult to see how one can take issue 
with their stand. This is not a rejection 
of basic research in alcohol studies but 
the fact is that we psychologists have not 
added much to the understanding of 
what alcohol does for men. 


Epirx S. Lisans 
Yale University 


LONDON QUOTES MAKAROV ON LONDON 


Anent Kaplan’s charge of cold war 
mentality and “interlinear speculation” 
(CP, Aug. 1963, 8, 319) leveled against 
London for his review of Makarov’s book 
Methods of  Neurodynamic Research 
(CP, April 1963. 8, 153-156), probably 
the most surprised person would be 
Makarov himself who appears to hold 
other views. I quote from correspondence 
in English. but with reluctance that I am 
obliged to do so. 

"I regularly read in ‘Psychological 
Abstracts’ and other American journals 
your highly competent summaries and 
reviews of Russian scientific papers . . ." 
(May 10, 1960) 

"I am impressed by your helpful re- 
marks about T. Krols and my article 
[in Biofizika]. We shall use your sug- 
gestions [on the statistics therein] as 
soon as possible in our future work. 
Thank you very much for your interest 
and attention." (Jan. 10, 1962) 

"Will you pardon me for my long 
silence? You sent me such a generous gift 
of ten valuable and useful [statistics] 
books, and I was simply at a loss how 
to express my gratitude. To express it 
only in a few lines of a letter seemed 
inadequate. It is the first cause of my 
silence, otherwise unpardonable. 

“The second cause is the need to con- 
sider your subtle and valuable critical re- 
marks concerning the humble statistical 
chapter of my book. I confess that I 
agree with you. You see, I only use sta- 
tistics in my work: I don’t develop it. 
This chapter was added to the book in 
order to impress the value of statistical 
representation for [psycho] physiologists 
of sense organs. It was written in a very 
simple, maybe in an oversimplified form, 
but it proved to be useful for a certain 
time, because then we had almost no 
fresh books on biometry in Russian. Now, 
there [have] appeared quite a lot of good 
and reliable books. which are widely 
used. My chapter showed only how to 
deal with measures, familiar for a physi- 
ologist or an experimental psychologist- 
not with rates of births or cattle produc- 
Uvity. but with parameters of excitability. 
I was trying (and not quite unsuccess- 
fully) to stimulate the interest for statis- 
tical interpretation in our university stu- 
dents. Now-a-days everybody may use 
special books lon statistics] ... May I 
hope that my apologies will be 


accepted 


together with my warm gratitude?" 
(June 24, 1963) 
For 


recent documentation by London 
on some of the points of 
Kaplan and presumably to 
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interest. to 
the reader, 


consult: “Further Documentation on De- 
Stalinization in Soviet Physiology and 
Related Disciplines,” Psychol. Rep., 
1963, 12, 86; “De-Stalinization in Soviet 
Physiology," Science, Oct. 1962, 138, 
16-17; "Psychiatry" & “Psychology.” 
McGraw-Hill Encyclopedia of Russia and 
the Soviet Union, 1961, 161-161;" In- 
strumentation in Soviet Psychological 
Research: A Contribution to the Meth- 
odology of Tourism,” J. soc. Psychol., 
1960, 52, 51-65; "Soviet Physiology and 
the Tasks Next in Line Before It," 
The Physiologist, 1960, 3, 48-50. 


Ivan D. Loxpox 
Brooklyn College 


KAPLAN REMAINS PUZZLED 


Makarov indeed has grounds for sur- 
prise at Kaplan's evidence of cold 
war mentality in London's review of 
Makarov's book. If London should come 
to realize the contradiction between his 
intentions and his review, then the most 
surprised person no longer would be 
Makarov but London himself. 


S. D. KAPLAN 
Lincoln State Hospital 


ABT AND WOLSTEIN BOTH ASTRAY 


Abts review of Wolstein's Irrational 
Despair (CP, Oct. 1963, 8. 386) ac- 


uJ 


All those who have written of laws have written 
lawyers, and none as statesmen. As for the philosophers, the 
monwealths, and their discourses are as the stars, which 
they are so high. For the lawyers, they write according to the states in w 
live, what is received law, and not what ought to be law; for 


lawmaker is one, 


that of a lawyer is another. There are in nature certain 
of justice, whence all civil laws are derived but as streams: 


curately reflects the main themes of the 
book. The review is a distinctly favorable 
one, and the author's well grounded 
scientific perspective and his clear syste- 
matic thinking come in for particular 
praises. However, the reviewer states that 
he has many reservations about the au- 
thor's conclusions. He also points out that 
Wolstein's image of existential psycho- 
therapy is "sharply at variance" with 
that of some of America's leading ex- 
ponents of this persuasion. 

Abt Wolstein's views of the 
existential analyst as a "spectator" in 
the therapeutic process, as only interested 
in "the attainment of catharsis,” as 
downgrading experience, and as abrogat- 
ing well-established principles of inquiry. 

I must say, as one quite familiar with 
both existential literature and the thera- 
peutic work of existential analysts, that 
Wolstein’s description bears little re- 


semblance to existential analysts, living or 
dead. 


cites 


It is one thing to criticize the value, 
or the implications, or the theoretical 
consistency of a particular viewpoint, but 
Wolstein's very conception of the view- 
point is so foreign to its proponents that 
one must question whether the book can 
be described as “carefully reasoned and 
well presented.” 


SangRT Basescu 
Postgraduate Center for Mental Health 


either as philosophers or as 
y make imaginary com- 
give little light because 
hich they 
the wisdom of a 
fountains 
and like as waters do 


take tinctures and tastes from the soils through which they run, so do civil laws 
vary according to the regions and governments where they are planted, though they 


proceed from the same fountains. Again, 


only in a platform 


the wisdom of a lawmaker consisteth not 
of justice, but in the wise application thereof. 


Bacon 
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A Pocket Piaget 


John H, Flavell 


The Develo 
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pmental Psychology of Jean Piaget. Princeton, N. J.: D. Van 
ostrand, 1963. Pp. xv + 472. $8.75. 


Reviewed by WENDELL E. JEFFREY 
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eral, and what attention it did receive 
was to a large extent negative. As Fla- 
vell notes, “. . . the system has an ex- 
traordinary penchant for eliciting criti- 
cal reactions whoever reads it.” 

There is little question, however, that 
Piagets popularity has increased mark- 
edly in the last five years. There are 
several reasons for this. First, some of 
his more provocative works have been 
translated recently, e.g, The Child's 
Conception of Geometry and The 
Growth of Logical Thinking from 
Childhood to Adolescence. Second, this 
later research and writing undoubtedly 
have become more palatable to the 
American psychologist as the result of 
the collaborative efforts of his col- 
leagues of the *Geneva School. Third, 
there have been a number of publica- 
tions by workers outside —Piagets 
laboratory, in England, Canada, and 
the United States, which have 
given his research support and cur- 
rency. Finally, an increased interest in 
cognitive processes on the part of psy- 
chologists representing diverse theoreti- 
cal and methodological persuasions has 
led a number of people to consider 
somewhat more carefully a wide variety 
of earlier as well as recent 


in 


research 


efforts that were previously ignored or 
dismissed. 

Thus, Flavell’s book is a timely at- 
tempt to bring together between two 
covers a streamlined but comprehen- 
sive presentation of Piaget on intellec- 
tual and cognitive development, with 
material gathered from 25 books and 
over 150 articles, most of which are 
in French. His intent is to “speak 
clearly for Piaget to anyone who will 
listen.” Inasmuch as the ideas with 
which he is concerned have developed 
and been presented in what might be 
called a spiral omnibus fashion over 
a 40 year span, it is unquestionably 


a tremendous feat to have appro- 
priately selected and integrated 
these ideas in such a way as to 


satisfy the master. That he has done 
so is attested to by Piaget himself in a 
foreword, 


Pores book is divided into a theo- 
retical section of seven chapters, a re- 
search section of four chapters, and a 
one-chapter critique, He has attempted 
to bring together in the theoretical sec- 
tion all of Piagets major notions regard- 
ing cognitive structure and function, 
intelligence and perception. One may 
question whether the theory stands well 
by itself without its usual interplay with 
demonstrational support. Even Piaget’s 
ne yea ape testify to the 
ifficulty o rs i 

theoretical a NEY i ss 
readers would profit fro Per 
not only into English bus p^ 
Psychology, Hunt n Jd. 2) i aid 
ML 2 ntellig 
Experie nce, has aligned Piagetian PN 
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avell has 
chose c Iis an Si * É 
n not to d th d to some 
extent has even preserved Pia get * tur- 
3 eserv Y 

aget s 


gid and discursive style. For example, 
in introducing the concept of a ‘schema’ 
Flavell notes that, “Piaget does not give 
a careful and exhaustive definition of 
the term in any single place; rather, 
its full meaning is developed in 
successive fragments of definitions 
spanning several volumes.” He further 
notes that, “It is, despite its vague- 
ness, a rich and subtle notion, full of 
shifting nuances and most thoroughly 
bound with Piaget’s whole conception 
of cognitive development. ... A schema 
is a cognitive structure with reference 
to a class of similar action sequences, 
these sequences of necessity being 
strong, bounded totalities in which 
the constituent behavioral elements are 
tightly interrelated.” This is not the 
type of definitional statement that 
is likely to impress one that he is deal- 
ing with a powerful theory. Flavell 
notes his own uneasiness with the 
vagueness of many of the concepts, 
but in general resists interpreting 
them or relating them to common psy- 
chological concepts. 


HE anecdotal-demonstrational ma- 
T terial is always provocative and this 
is particularly true of the four chapters 
on research, three on the work of Piaget 
and his colleagues, and one covering 
the work of others both pro and con. 
These 130 pages are packed with the 
real meat, much of it relatively cur- 
rent. The apparently reliable difficulty 
shown by children of certain ages 
with concepts involving conservation 
of mass, weight, and volume, and the 
similar difficulties with number and 
spatial concepts present extremely in- 
teresting problems for future research 
and theorizing. Piaget has clearly 
identified some interestingly sta- 
ble cognitive stages. The transition rules 
for moving from one stage to another, 
however, will probably have to come 
from researchers with less reverence 
for the notion of stages. Flavell does 
his best to present Piaget’s equilibra- 
tion-equilibrium model as a stage-in- 
dependent process to take care of tran- 
sition. He notes, “One could regard 
the model as a high altitude view of the 
developmental terrain, which neces- 
sarily renders indistinguishable certain 
features (which are nonetheless ‘really 


98 


there’) in order to distinguish others 
(also ‘really there’ but imperceptible at 
lower altitudes)." He later shows some 
concen over the model’s ephemeral 
qualities. 

In the critique, the first twenty pages 
present primarily a laudatory summary. 
“In the case of concrete operations 
(and also formal operations) [these are 
labels for stages] we shall again let 
previous chapters do most of the 


rhapsodizing about specific accomplish- 
ments and contributions.” In the last 
twenty pages it becomes clear that 
Flavell is keenly aware of most of the 
shortcomings others have noted. He 
feels, however, that the positive far 
outweighs the negative. Not everyone 
will agree, but at least a better oppor- 
tunity is now provided for all to know 
whereof they speak regarding les 
oeuvres de Piaget. 


Down with Behavioristic 
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Solomon Diamond, Richard S. Balvin and Florence Rand Diamond 
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$6.50. 


Reviewed by FREbERICK A. Courts 


The first author, Solomon Diamond, 
since receiving his PhD from Co- 
lumbia University, has been voca- 
tional advisor at CCNY, an instructor 
at NYU, a senior psychologist at the 
Vocational Advisor Service of New 
York City, a senior vocational counselor 
at UCLA and, since 1949, on the faculty 
of Los Angeles State College, where he 
is now Professor. He is the author of 
two books previously reviewed in CP 
(Personality and Temperament, CP, 
Dec. 1958, 3, 355; Information and 
Error, CP, Feb. 1961, 6, 68). Rich- 
ard Balvin, the second author, a UCLA 
PhD, is Assistant Professor at Los An- 
geles State College but is presently on 
leave as special fellow of NIH, doing 
neurophysiological research at the Brain 
Research Institute, UCLA. Florence 
Rand Diamond, wife of Solomon Dia- 
mond, has a PhD in clinical psychology 
from Claremont Graduate School and 
is presently, among other things, re- 
search director of a study of ef. 
fects of creative art instruction for 
children at the Pasadena Art Mu- 
seum. The reviewer, Frederick Courts, 


has not changed much since he re- 
viewed in these pages Elizabeth Duffy's 
latest book (CP, Oct. 1963, 8, 379). 
He has been at Reed College for the 
last 18 years teaching a variety of un- 
dergraduate courses and doing research 
on muscle tension and performance. He 
is an active member of the Engineering 
Committee of the Portland Traffic 
Safety Commission. 


D. Ww of important discoveries in 
neurophysiology, accompanied by 
rapid advances in theory, has changed 
the complexion of that persistent, 
though often ignored, problem of the 
interrelationship between psychological 
and neurological theory. Not too many 
years ago the answer to the question of 
whether psychological theory can be, OT 
should be, independent of neurophysi- 
ology appeared obvious to those psy- 
chological theorists who, impressed by 
the paucity of knowledge regarding the 
neural substrata of behavioral events; 
and by the highly speculative nature of 
current neurological theory, chose to 


follow a iso- 


was 


behavioristic 
Theoretical security 
easily achieved by invoking interven- 
ing variables to bridge the gap be- 
tween S and R variables defined in 
operational terms, Some of the more 
conservative students of behavior at- 
tempted to stretch the thin fabric 
of an embryonic neurological theory 
to cover such a diversity of psycho- 
logical phenomena that the tenuous 
threads of connection became almost 
invisible, And there were a few who 
Strove to create an illusion of theoretical 
Security by constructing ad hoc neuro- 
logical hypotheses which can be ad- 


mir ; i i i 
nired today only for their parsimonious 
virtuosity, 


course of 
lationism. 
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Ne topics are treated in 
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phe- 


nomena such as repression, act-inhibi- 
tion, and response decrement, which 
psychologists have often uncritically 
subsumed, along with other instances 
of incompatible responses, under the 
vaguely defined rubric “inhibition.” 

The history of neural inhibition in 
physiology and psychology is broadly, 
but carefully traced with scholarly 
attention to the almost forgotten early 
contributions of such scientists as Seche- 
nov, Anstie, and Brunton. It is argued 
convincingly, with references to the 
theoretical positions of Herbart, Weden- 
sky, Lloyd Morgan, Pavlov, Wundt, 
Hull, Brunswik, and many others that 
the capacity for adequate inhibition is 
a necessary condition for behavioral 
plasticity, higher thought processes, and 
intelligent choice. 

With only a few notable exceptions, 
the mainstream of physiology and psy- 
chology outside of Russia is charac- 
terized as having evaded over the 
past fifty years the idea of inhi- 
bition as an active process. The au- 
thors call attention to the fact that 
many leading textbooks in psychology 
do not mention inhibition at all, 
while those which do either misuse 
it or give it scant attention. None 
presents inhibition as a neural proc- 
ess fully as important as excitation, 
a position which the authors support 
by a summary of the material on 
inhibition contained in Anrep's trans- 
lation of Pavlov's lectures. They con- 
clude their summary with the fol- 
lowing historical evaluation: “If the 
conditioned-response approach to the 
analysis of behavior has seemed rel- 
atively sterile, the responsibility for 
this certainly does not rest with Pav- 
lov and his collaborators, who ade- 
quately demonstrated the shortcom- 
ings of any account of behavior in 
terms of excitatory stimulus-response 
bonds, but with us, for whom the record 
of their research was spread out thirty- 
five years ago, and who failed to note 
that on its every page inhibitions are 
an essential part of all adaptive be- 


havior.” 


T PROBLEM of behavioral choice 
is viewed as the central concern of 
psychology. Choice, objectively defined 


as variation of response under constant 


environmental conditions, includes a 
wide spectrum ranging from such phe- 
nomena as the behavior of a swimming 
paramecium which, when it encounters 
a solid object, may either attach itself 
to the object or swim away from it, to 
the deliberations of Hamlet, Choice, un- 
like variations in response associated 
with environmental changes, cannot 
be explained purely in terms of ex- 
citatory stimulus-response bonds. Choice 
always involves inhibition and disin- 
hibition. Prior to the moment of choice 
there is inhibition of all of the responses 
which might be given. “The moment of 
choice is a moment of disinhibition.” 

Plasticity of behavior depends on 
reactivity, sensitivity, retentivity, and 
inhibition. As we ascend the phylo- 
genetic scale, retentivity and inhibi- 
tion become more important, but all 
four are present at all phylogenetic 
levels. The widely disparate phe- 
nomena which are customarily con- 
sidered as examples of learning ap- 
pear to require more than one gen- 
eralized principle of explanation. It 
is alleged that “academic psycholo- 


gists? do not deal adequately with 
the problem of plasticity because 
they rely on theories of learning 


which are of limited generality and 
which “relegate inhibition to a sub- 
ordinate role.” This reviewer, while 
agreeing with the indictment of cur- 
rent learning theory, finds the au- 
thors’ discussion of this topic inade- 


quate to support their conclusions. 


MEN the relatively brief and 
superficial treatment of conflict is dis- 
appointing in comparison with earlier 
chapters although, here again, this re- 
viewer agrees with the rejection of a 
definition of conflict as simply compe- 
tition between incompatible responses. 
The assertion that "conflict implies 
some arrest or difficulty in the process 
of choice" suggests a richness of mean- 
ing which does not appear in the subse- 
quent discussion. 

A large amount of relevant neuro- 
physiological research is summarized 
and the results are related meaning- 
fully to the general problem of plas- 
ticity in behavior. Over half of the 
700 items listed in the bibliography 
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bear dates later than 1950. The re- 
view of recent work in physiology. 
including research on the influence 
of drugs on behavior, provides strong 
support for the authors doubts re- 
garding the adequacy of simple S-R 
schemes for conceptualizing the or- 
ganization of behavior. It also strongly 
supports their judgment that "These 
results offer promise of new insights if 
not new pathways in the fields of per- 
sonality, genetic psychology, and, of 
course, clinical psychology." 

This is an unusual book in an era 
of what many regard as overly nar- 
row specialization in psychology. It 
is true that the discussion focuses 
on the carefully defined topic of neural 
inhibition, but the treatment is imagi- 
native and comprehensive as it follows 
the theme that psychology, in contrast 
to other disciplines which study be- 
havior, is basically concerned with the 
problem of behavioral choice—why 
does an organism sometimes behave this 
way and sometimes differently when the 
external environment appears to be the 
same? It is implicitly assumed through- 
out the entire discussion that this is 
an important scientific problem which 
cannot be resolved by the word-magic 
of metaphysical discussions of free- 
dom vs. determinism, nor can it be 
studied profitably by simply rephras- 
ing it to fit the Procrustean dimen- 
sions of parsimonious theory. 

All psychologists, even those who 
prefer to theorize on a strictly be- 
havioral level, can read this book 
with profit. It clearly portrays in his- 
torical perspective the main trends in 
neurological research which demand 
the attention of students of behavior 
and suggests a variety of ways in 
which this research can lead to new 
developments in psychological theory. 


H 


This terrifies me: to think that the 
present, which we are living today, will 
be the mirror in which we shall recog- 
nize ourselves later on; and that by what 
we have been, we shall know what we 
are. 

ANDRÉ GIDE 
age 20 
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Recent Soviet Psychology. New York: Liveright Publishing Corporation, 


1962. Pp. 334. $8.50. 


B. G. Anan'ev et al (Eds.) 


Psychological Science in the USSR. Washington, D. C.: U.S. Joint Pub- 
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Pp. 960. $9.00. (Distributed by Office of Technical Services. U. S. 
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Raymond A. Bauer (Ed.) 


Some Views on Soviet Psychology. Washington, D. C.: American Psy- 
chological Association, 1962, Pp. ix -+ 285. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Joser BnoZrk 


The editor of the first volume re- 
viewed here is N. O’Conner, Resi- 
dent Psychologist at the Institute 
of Psychiatry, Maudsley Hospital, Lon- 
don. B. G. Anan’ev, who headed the edi- 
torial committee for the second book, is 
Professor of Psychology, Leningrad State 
University, and a member of Russia’s 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences. 
Raymond Bauer, editor of the 
third book, reviewed doubly here, is 
Professor at — Harvard's Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 
The reviewer of the three books, Jo- 
sef Brožek, Research Professor at Lehigh 
University and CP's hard working con- 
sultant on Russian and Slavic books, 
received his PhD from Charles Univer- 
sity, Prague, in 1937, assisted there and 
served as a psychologist at the Prague 
Vocational Clinic. Also he worked at 
the Bata Shoe Factory at Zlin, Czecho- 
slovakia, before coming to this country 
in the Fall of 1939. He stayed at the 
University of Minnesota for 20 years 
before moving to Lehigh. A. R. Luriya, 
whose review of Bauers book is re- 
printed along with Brozek’s triple re- 
view, is in the Psychology Department 
at Moscow University and Depariment 
Head of the Defectology Institute, Acad- 
emy of Pedagogical Science. Dan Slo- 


bin, his translator, has his PhD from 
Harvard and is presently an Assistant 
Professor in the Psychology Department 
at the University of California at Berke- 
ley. He edits Soviet Psychology and 
Psychiatry and is a free-lance transla- 
tor of Russian and German. Professor 
Luriya’s review is reprinted with his 
permission, from the Russian journal 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 


T volume conceived and edited by 
O'Connor is an anthology of journal 
articles and of conference reports. The 
voluminous opus published under the 
editorship of a committee headed— 
alphabetically—by Anan’ev provides à 
comprehensive longitudinal and cross- 
sectional portrait of Soviet psychology. 
The Views edited by Bauer is a col- 
lection of fairly technical travelogues 
by a selected team of American psy- 
chologists. 

Taken together, the three publica- 
tions present a more detailed picture 
of Soviet psychology than was available 
ever before in English. They supple- 
ment each other. The first two works 
are first-hand sources of information 
on psychology in the Soviet Union. 
The third publication is a second-hand 


account. However, the hands were 


among the most competent in Ameri- 
can psychology. Unfortunately, the lin- 
guistic competence of the American vis- 
itors was, for the most part, severely 
limited. 

The three publications differ in the 
segment of time they cover. Recent 
Soviet Psychology contains translations 
of 1l papers published between 1955 
and 1958 in the journal Voprosy Psi- 
khologii (Problems of Psychology) and 
? reports presented at the 1955 Con- 
ference on Psychology, the proceedings 
of which were published in 1957. Some 
Views is based on visits by several 
dom psychologists to the Soviet 
o we made in the summer of 1960. 
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appear picayunish. But it is this lack 
of appreciation of the subtleties of 
technical terminology which gives the 
text the feeling of a machine transla- 
tion and which makes comprehension 
difficult and, at times, impossible. 


PA na of the introductions 
with which each work is dutifully 
adorned may be of interest. Recent So- 
viet Psychology was introduced by an 
editor well informed about the sub- 
ject. He reports that the individual pa- 
pers were selected from a list of titles 
recommended for consideration by the 
Russian (RSFSR) Academy of Peda- 
gogical Sciences, using 3 criteria: po- 
tential interest of the subject matter to 
the English readers, representativeness 
as regards current Russian psychology, 
and adequacy of the experimental 
method. The editor feels, and justly 
so, that it is unprofitable to dwell at 
length on the philosophical differences 
between East and West. He is in ac- 
cord with R. H. Thouless who empha- 
sized in the Preface that “in the labora- 
tory we are neither idealists nor 
empiricists nor dialectical materialists, 
but experimentalists." 

By contrast, the Foreword to Psy- 
chological Science in the USSR, appar- 
ently composed by the board of editors, 
begins by restating the theoretical bases 
of the Soviet psychology, with its twin 
roots in the Marxist-Leninist doctrine 
of reflection (mind as a “reflection” 
of objective reality) and the Pavlovian 
concept of reflex (as a functional prin- 
ciple underlying movement, perception, 
and higher mental functions). In the 
second part of the Foreword the tasks 
facing Soviet psychology are spelled 
out, with emphasis on applications to 
human work, education, and health. 

The introduction to Some Views was 
contributed by Alexander Mintz, with- 
out the benefit of a visit to Moscow 
or Leningrad, but with a good knowl- 
edge of Russian literature in the field 
of psychology. Mintz presents a con- 
densed account of the historical ante- 
cedents of Russian psychology and 
takes up different facets of contempo- 
rary psychology in the Soviet Union, 
including experimental investigations 
on recognition of objects by touch 


(B. G. Ananev), the mechanisms of 
speech (N. L. Zhinkin), orienting re- 
flex (E. N. Sokolov), role of effectors 
in perception (A. N. Leontev), and 
conditioned reflexes in children, includ- 
ing semantic conditioning (N. I. Kras- 
nogorskii ). 

Mintz brings out the important point 
that in Pavlov's usage the term “re- 
flex? did not always refer to a local 
automatism. Not infrequently it would 
be more appropriate to translate Pav- 
lov's refleks as “response.” It covers, 
broadly, the organism's activities which 
occur in response to stimulation. This 
makes it understandable why Pavlov 
could refer to exploratory behavior as 
“investigatory reflex” or to animal’s 
struggle against restraint and confine- 
ment as “freedom reflex.” 

Mintz points to the significance for 
psychology of Pavlov's concern with the 
combination of conditioned reflexes 
into dynamic groupings or “systems.” 
There is a short and direct path from 
Pavlov’s ideas concerning the systemic 
character (sistemnost’) of conditioned 
reflexes and E. A. Asratyan’s concern 
with complex dynamic interactions 
within the central nervous system illus- 
trated by the phenomena of “switch- 
ing over”: the same conditioned stim- 
ulus may elicit different responses if it 
is a part of different stimulus com- 
plexes. Here we have a physiologist's 
explanation of the great flexibility of 
acquired response patterns in higher 
animals and their ability to adjust to 
changing conditions. 


Now. having taken a look at the in- 
troductions, let us consider the content 
of the three publications. 

The editor of Recent Soviet Psy- 
chology used two overlapping criteria 
for classification: 1) trends and 2) 
sources. The three main “trends” cur- 
rent in Soviet psychology are identified 
as a) physiological psychology based on 
Pavlovs work, b) the study of the 
growth of concepts and development of 
speech based on the studies of Vygot- 
skii and Luriya, and c) research cen- 
tered around the concept of “set,” car- 
ried on by Uznadze and his followers 
in Georgia, The “sources” are specified 
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as physiology, speech, and education. 
'These are the actual headings of the 
5 sections comprising the volume. 

'The topics of first volume of Psy- 
chological Science in the USSR are 
largely those of general experimental 
psychology: sensation, perception, mem- 
ory, thinking, and speech. Physiological 
mechanisms are considered with ref- 
erence to vision. Much less is said 
about other senses. The developmental 
point of view is strongly represented 
and has given rise to separate chapters 
on the development of memory and of 
speech. Thus 3 chapters are devoted to 
the various aspects of speech—speech 
mechanisms, speech and thinking, and 
development of speech. One chapter 
deals with the development of mental 
functions, and the large introductory 
chapter is concerned with general prob- 
lems of developmental psychology, with 
special reference to the socio-historical 
development of mankind. A typically 
Soviet flavor is lent to the treatise by 
the chapters on reflex bases of per- 
ception and on conditioned reflexes as 
a basis of higher mental processes. 

The second volume is more hetero- 
geneous in content, It opens with con- 
siderations of neurophysiological bases 
of individual differences, à la Russe 
and with a deep bow to Pavlov. In 
the chapter on individual differences 
in abilities the formulation of the foun- 
dations of the theory of abilities is 
credited to K. Marx (p. 103) and the 
"Down with tests"! decree of the 
Party's Central Committee, dated 1936, 
is still the last word on the subject. 
However, the rejection of the tests is 
not as sweeping as in the past. A chap- 
ter is given to preschool development 
and the personality of the school child. 
In the area of personality, separate 
chapters are devoted to character, self- 
awareness, attitudes, and emotions. 
Two authors deal with 5set"—a Geor- 
gian specialty—and consider the general 
theory of set and experimental in- 
vestigations of it. The chapter on learn- 
ing is written from the point of view 
of educational psychology. The two 
chapters on work approach the subject 
from the standpoint of industrial and 
aviation psychology, In addition to a 
general presentation of the psychology 
of sports, a field of activity highly cul- 
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'tivated in the USSR, the handbook 


contains a chapter on the psychological 
aspects of athletic competition. The So- 
viet equivalent of clinical psychology, 
incorporated in the Soviet Union into 
a broader category of “medical psy- 
chology," is represented by able and in- 
teresting accounts of psychological 
studies on the effects of cerebral pathol- 
ogy and restoration of mental func- 
tions, and of experimental psychologi- 
cal laboratories in psychiatric clinics. 
Three chapters deal with the different 
areas of what is called in the Soviet 
Union “special psychology”: mental re- 
tardation, the deaf and dumb, and the 
blind. The volume is closed by well 
documented presentations of compara- 
tive psychology (330 references) and 
of the contributions of Soviet psychol- 
ogists to the history of psychology (447 
references). 

Science of Psychology in the USSR 
is a significant contribution to the So- 
viet psychological literature—both a 
symptom of psychology’s coming of age 
in the USSR and a potent stimulus to 
further development. In the English 
translation, the work will become a 
welcome source of information about 
Soviet research carried out over a per- 
lod of many years in the various sec- 
tors of scientific psychology, of interest 
to the historian, the teacher of psy- 
chology, and the research specialist 
alike. (The usefulness of the handbook 
would have been greatly increased by 
providing, both in the original and in 
the English translation, a subject and 
a name index.) 


Ta Views are the visible outcome 
of a cooperative undertaking of several 
agencies and individuals. The Human 
Ecology Fund helped to finance the 
visits and its personnel shared in put- 
ting together the reports in the form 
of a book. The visitors wrote seven re- 
ports dealing with thinking and prob- 
lem solving (W. R. Reitman); person- 
ality development and socialization (U. 
Bronfenbrenner, and a comment by O. 
Klineberg); mental health (H. P. and 
Tema S. David); investigative and 
clinical work with children (Yvonne 
Brackbill); education and industrial 
psychology (E. A. Fleishman); various 
aspects of psychology and psychophysi- 


ology (N. E. Miller, C. Pfaffman, and 
H. Schlosberg); and comments on So- 
viet life and Soviet psychology (Gard- 
ner and Lois Murphy). 

These are not the first reports by 
American psychologists on current 
the Soviet Union. Thus one 
of the authors, Yvonne Brackbill, had 
reported. (Amer. Psychologist 1960, 15, 
226-233) on Soviet experimental re- 
search with children on the basis of a 
prior visit, and there have been re- 
ports by others. However, this is the 
first time that planned on-site visits 
were made by a selected group of 
American psychologists, specializing in 
different areas of psychology and com- 
petent, as a group, to cover almost the 
full range of work being done by their 
counterparts in the Soviet Union. A. R. 
Luriya, with 17 entries in the index, 
and A, S. Smirnov, with 12 entries, 
seem to have born the brunt of the 
“American invasion.” 

The chapters vary widely in thor- 
oughness and depth of coverage— 
from an interesting, cultured but not 
technically very informative travelogue 
on Soviet life and Soviet psychology 
to a thorough presentation of selected 
aspects of physiological psychology 
and an account of child psychology 
complete with details of equipment, 
procedures, and results. One of the ma- 
jor weaknesses of the American team 
has been the absence of a specialist in 
educational psychology. This is unfor- 
tunate since education has been, espe- 
cially since 1936, psychology’s strong- 
hold in the USSR and the ficld called 
for a thorough coverage. 
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While the focus of the presentations 
is on the current (1960) scene, the 
concern with future developments is 
not lacking. The “new perspectives,” 
especially stressed by Bronfenbrenner, 
include such potentially revolutionary 
developments as re-evaluation of the 
stand on the nature and uses of stand- 
ardized tests, possibility of con- 
ducting research on the role of uncon- 
scious processes in behavior and in the 
formation of personality, and—in Bron- 
fenbrenner’s colorful turn of phrase— 
redemption of social psychology from 
its purgatorial status and reinstate- 
ment as a legitimate sphere of investi- 
gation for Soviet scientists. 


In regard to industrial psychology, 
Fleishman (p. 171) reports that in the 
Soviet definition the field is much 
narrower than in the USA, consisting 
mainly of studies on training, analysis 
of work performance (problems of 
work tempo, of monotony, structure of 
Skilled activities), and of factors that 
affect it (individual differences in 
work pace, influence of methods of 
coding information, transfer of skills, 
single-channel vs, two-channel sensory 
control). However, he points out that 
these problems are approached on a 
broad front—in laboratories, factories, 
and schools, l 
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the three publications will enable Eng- 
lish-speaking psychologists to take a 
good look at the handiwork of their 
Soviet colleagues. 


(This review was prepared in the frame of activi- 
ties supported by National Science Foundation 
Grant G19469). 


Reviewed by ^. R. Luriya 


T HE COLLECTION* consists of ac- 
counts of American psychologists 
who visited the Soviet Union during 
the period 1958-1960 as representa- 
tives of the American Psychological 
Association. The collection opens 
with a leading article by Alexander 
Mintz, giving a general characteriza- 
tion of the basic lines of development 
of Soviet psychology and the basic 
research orientations of Soviet spe- 
cialists in the fields of the physiology 
of higher nervous activity, general, 
medical, and pedagogical psychology. 

This introduction is followed by the 
main chapters of the collection, each 
of which is written by one (or a 
group) of American psychologists who 
visited the Soviet Union. Each such 
chapter is of the nature of a detailed 
account of what the author saw in the 
Soviet Union, with a characterization 


of the work of those laboratories 
which he visited. 
Prof. Walter R. Reitman devotes 


his account to Soviet research on the 
psychology of thought; Profs. Urie 
Bronfenbrenner and Otto Klineberg 
deal with investigations of personality 
and social psychology; Henry P. David 
and Tema S. David deal with research 
in medical psychology and psychiatry, 
and also with the organization of psy- 
chiatric services in the Soviet Un- 
ion; Yvonne Brackbill deals with So- 
viet investigations of child psy- 
chology, especially of early and pre- 
school periods of childhood; Prof. 
Edwin A. Fleishman deals with Soviet 
research in pedagogical and industrial 
psychology; Profs. Neal E. Miller, 
Carl Pfaffmann, and Harold Schlos- 
berg deal with Soviet investigations 
in the areas of general and physiologi- 
cal psychology; Prof. Gardner Mur- 
phy and Lois Murphy deal with So- 
viet life and Soviet psychology. 


The book includes a name index 
of the Soviet investigators with whom 
the authors conversed; the many 
laboratories and clinics which they 
visited are enumerated in the text; 
and the research which is carried on 
in these places, and which is reported 
in Soviet psychological literature, is 
described (sometimes with illustra- 
tions). 


ls DESCRIBING this book, it should 
first of all be noted that the tone 
throughout is one of good will, and 
that all of the authors hold Soviet 
psychological science in high regard. 

Almost all of the authors make spe- 
cial mention of the fact that they were 
able to freely inspect all of the lab- 
oratories in which they were interested, 
and all of the places which they 
wanted to see (for example, David, 
page 87). Many express their surprise 
with the rapid rate of development of 
science in the USSR (for example, 
Murphy, page 253). Almost all of the 
authors make mention of the great 
concern of the government of the 
USSR for the development of science, 
and the high prestige enjoyed by So- 
viet (Miller et al, page 
240). All of the authors unanimously 
speak of the good equipment of the 
laboratories they visited, and of the 
high level—as well as the depth and 
originality—of the investigations. car- 
ried on in these laboratories (David, 
page 94; Miller, page 239; and else- 
where). 

The authors of these accounts cor- 
rectly note that the basic interest of 
Soviet psychologists is directed not so 
much toward the description of 
mental processes as it is toward quali- 
tative analysis of their underlying 
mechanisms (Fleishman, pages 186- 
187); and that the fundamental suc- 
cesses of Soviet science have been 
achieved in physiological psychology, 
in psychological analysis of the pro- 
cesses of development and instruc- 
tion, and in study of thought processes 
(Murphy, page 273; and elsewhere). 
Many of the authors point out, at 
the same time, that there are areas 
which have not been sufficiently de- 


scientists 


veloped in Soviet science, Among 
these areas are social psychology 
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(Bronfenbrenner) and engineering psy- 
chology (Fleishman). However, Fleish- 
man notes that already in 1960 he saw 
a significantly rising interest in these 
problems (page 176). 

The American psychologists say 
that their trip to the Soviet Union 
was useful, in that objective informa- 
tion about Soviet psychology is very 
poor in the USA (Mintz, page 24; 
Reitman, pages 52, 59; David, page 
87), and in that they found it neces- 
sary to change many of their former 
views of Soviet science after having 
visited the USSR (Miller et al., page 
241). In particular, they note that 
they found no dogmatism among So- 
viet psychologists; that the teachings 
of Pavlov occupy a respected position 
in Soviet psychology, but by no means 
exhaust all lines of investigation; 
and that Soviet psychologists are ap- 
proaching the solution of problems 
on many fronts (Bronfenbrenner, 
Murphy, pages 271, 275, and else- 
where). 


M... of the authors mention—as 
an important advantage of Soviet 
Science—its planned character (Mur- 
phy, page 271). 

The American scientists highly re- 
gard the concern for children in the 
USSR (Fleishman, page 186; Mur- 
phy, page 285), and describe in posi- 
tive terms the work carried on in 
Pioneer Palaces (Murphy, and others) 
and also in child psychology labora- 
tories in the schools (Brackbill, and 
others). 

The psychologists who visited clini- 
cal institutions (Institute of Psychiatry 
of the Ministry of Public Health of the 
RSFSR, Bekhterev Psychoneurological 
Institute, Institute of Neurosurgery of 
the USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences) have high regard for the 
therapeutic and investigatory work 
carried on there (Miller et al., David, 
Murphy), although they point out that 
some areas (for example, psycho- 
therapy) have not developed signifi- 
cantly. 

All of the authors point out that, 
regardless of ideologically differing 
positions occupied by Soviet and 
American psychologists in regard to 
many fundamental questions, a work- 
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ing scientific contact between them 
is both possible and necessary, and 
to the benefit of both sides (Mintz, 
pages 283-284; and many others). 

G. Murphy, one of the leading 
American psychologists, concludes his 
review with the admonition that 
American science can learn much 
from Soviet psychological investiga- 
tions (especially investigations of the 
psychology of education and develop- 
ment). 

In evaluating the reviews published 
in this book, it should be noted that 
they are written objectively and in 
good will. The data presented are 
based on a serious acquaintance with 
the materials, and correctly reflect 


the research carried on by Soviet psy- 
chologists (with the exception of partic- 
ular inaccuracies, understandable in 
the light of a relatively cursory ac- 
quaintance with a large number of 
laboratories). 

It should be noted that the ac- 
counts published in this book are, on 
the whole, those of authoritative 
American psychologists; and the book 
makes a valuable contribution to infor- 
mation as to the state of psychologi- 
cal science in the Soviet Union. 


* Some Views on Soviet Psychology. Edited 


by Raymond A. Dauer. Published by the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association. Timely Press, 
Inc., New York, 1962, 285 pp. 


[Review translated by Dan I. Slobin, Dept of 
Psychology, University of California at Berkeley-] 


With a Dab of Dialectic 


Brian & Joan Simon (Ed. & Introduction) 


Educational Psychology in the U.S.S.R. Stanford, Calif: Stanford Univer- 


sity Press, 1963. Pp. v + 283. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Gorvon HENDRICKSON 


Brian Simon, the first editor, is 
Reader in Education at the Uni- 
versity of Leicester, Leicester, Eng- 
land. In addition to editing the 1957 
Psychology in the Soviet Union, a 
book parallel to the present one, Brian 
Simon is author of other books in 
the field of education and educa- 
tional psychology. He is also editor of 
Forum, a journal for the discussion 
of new trends in education. Joan 
Simon, Brian’s wife, translated all the 
articles in the present symposium, 
The reviewer is Gordon Hendrickson, 
Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Reared on a 
diet of functionalism at the University 
of Rochester and the University of 
Cincinnati, he has found elementary 
education a major field for applica- 
tion of psychology. He has contrib- 
uted to all three editions of the Ency- 
clopedia of Education, was one of the 


authors of Learning and Instruction, 
the 1950 Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, 
and since 1924 has taught psychology 
in the school of education at the 
University of Cincinnati, 


Tw collection of papers by promi- 
~~ nent psychologists of the U.S.S.R. 
is _the second such Simon sym- 
Postum to be offered to British 
and American readers, A 1957 volume. 
edited by Brian Simon alone, Psy- 
chology in the Soviet Union (re- 
viewed in CP, May 1958), was gen- 
eral in Scope; all papers in the present 
book are directly related to education- 
The editors had the assistance of such 
Russian psychologists as Smirnoy and 
Luriya in selecting articles for these 
two anthologies, 

Education is a major concern, not 


only of the rulers of Russia, but also 
of its psychologists. Through an or- 
ganization chart the editors of this 
book make clear the relation of So- 
viet psychology to education. This 
chart shows that the Institute of 
Psychology in Moscow, the official 
center for psychological research in 
Russia, is responsible to the Academy 
of Educational Sciences of the 
R.S.F.S.R. Clearly, Russian psychol- 
ogy is organized to serve education. 

By judicious condensation, the Si- 
mens have squeezed 14 articles, plus 
an informative introduction, into this 


book. With two exceptions, the pieces 
range 


ies m date from 1955 through 
* The dates are of some im- 
es because of directives re- 
ei 


E p by psychologists and educators 
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are intended to 
theory of learning 
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and to clarify the relationships of learn- 
ing to child development. 

The research reports in this book, 
however, would look out of place in 
the Journal of Educational Psychology. 
There is too much theorizing and too 
little quantitative evidence. Russian psy- 
chologists labor to get their verbal cate- 
gories perfected, much as American 
psychologists labor to prove that 
their samples are adequate and rep- 
resentative, The casual reporting of re- 
search procedures and the lack of any 
statistics except the most primitive ones 
would hardly meet with favor at the 
hands of an American 
committee. 

The writer once tried to replicate 
Judd's 1908 experiment in which boys 
threw darts at a target under water. 
Unfortunately, Judd's report omitted 
all the details essential for replication. 
It would probably be about as dif- 
ficult for an American psychologist to 
replicate a Russian study on the basis 
of a published account. 

Nevertheless, Russian research has 
its strengths. Soviet psychologists are 
at home in schools. Their conversa- 
tions with individual pupils, as they 
report them, yield insights into the 
mental processes of children, insights 
that do not come from American test- 
ing procedures. Their research on learn- 
ing theory is carried on in classrooms 
and with children, rather than in labora- 
tories and with animals. 

Long-term projects are under way in 
Russia, according to the Simons. They 
describe a team of six observers follow- 
ing a single class through eight years 
of schooling. Special instructional pro- 
cedures are being tried by the teacher 
of this class, working closely with a 
psychologist. A parallel class also serves 
as a control. 


dissertation 


ls learning theory, the Russians may 
achieve a synthesis before we do. In a 


history of research on learning (Rus- 
sian research, exclusively), the main 
trend is identified as “work characteris- 
ing the different aspects of cognitive 
activity in pupils . . . [including] un- 
derstanding, the formation of images 
and concepts, problem solving and the 
formation of skills and habits.” But 


elsewhere in the same article, learn- 
ing is reduced to simple associations. 
Thus habit and cognitive theories are 
reconciled, if not integrated. 

Another example of Russian ability 
to bring apparently incompatible ideas 
under one tent: Luriya describes re- 
inforcement of the behavior of a men- 
tally retarded child in terms Skinner 
could approve, yet in the same paper 
declares generalization to be the basic 
factor in the formation of the child's 
mind. In Pavlovian terms, reinforce- 
ment belongs to the simple condition- 
ing of the first signal system, while 
generalization involves the higher level 
verbal conditioning of the second signal 
system. It is Pavlov, then, who pro- 
vides the common tent. 

One of the unsolved problems of 
Russian psychology is that of individ- 
ual differences. A paper on “Learn- 
ing and Development in Children" 
cooly denies that significant differences 
exist in physical growth: "growth 
and... weight, the appearance of milk 
teeth and later of permanent teeth, 
sexual maturation—these are organic 
processes which are steadily accom- 
plished at specific age periods with in- 
significant fluctuations in time." Differ- 
ences in capacity for learning are al- 
lowable, however, provided one groups 
children in terms of qualitative cate- 
gories—not along a continuum or un- 
der a normal curve. The concepts 
of a quantitative continuum and the 
normal frequency distribution do not 
appear in this book. 

Most of these papers are hard read- 
ing, perhaps because of a dialectic style 
that we in America find unfamiliar 
and cloudy. Only one article, an es- 
say by Teplov (see CP, April, 1963) 
seems to me completely free from ver- 
bal snarls. This piece, dated 1946, is 
a brilliant analysis of half a dozen 
factors in artistic activity. It is rich 
in insights for both artists and psy- 
chologists. Some  venturesome edi- 
tor should include this in a book of 
readings for American students. 

Meanwhile, American psychologists 
who want to explore the ideas and work 
of their opposite numbers in Russia will 
find all of this book useful, 
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CP’s GENERAL Reaper, Ir Any 


THINKS of itself as working hard 
CP to advance both the welfare and 


pleasure of the cover-to-cover reader. 
It tries to select reviewers who not only 
know relevant substances but who also 
have both the yen and the skill to 
communicate with a highly diversified 
group of readers. It encourages its re- 
viewers to write freely, idiosyncratically 
and with whatever pleasure they can get 
from the process. It fusses at any re- 
viewer who seems to use a vocabulary 
so specialized as to constitute a lan- 
guage of secrecy, and, in its best empa- 
thy with an imagined general reader, 
it scans submitted sentences and para- 
graphs for general clarity of meaning. 
Also it occasionally suggests to a re- 
viewer, perhaps with less diffidence 
than is warranted, that this particular 
change in rhythm or that substitution 
of an active for a passive construction 
will join him more closely, for both 
pleasure and profit, with his reader. 

The reader for whom CP thinks it 
functions is a psychologist, a person 
who is, obviously, bright, who plies one 
or more of the standard specializations 
in the field but who also reads things 
other than those that will affect tomor- 
TOW his research, his teaching or his 
Practice. He has at least a touch of 
Aristotle’s Scholé, which inclines him 
somewhat toward the 
enjoyment of ideas for their own sake. 
He accepts, without hesitation and per- 
haps even with some pride, the psy- 
chological label and he has some in- 
terest in almost anything that occurs in 
and to the world of psychology and of 
psychologists. Further, since he is a 
highly verbal person hi 
ciates a happ: 
light in 


contemplative 


mself, he appre- 
y turn of phrase, can de- 
coming upon a figure of 
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speech that simultaneously clarifies and 
enriches a meaning, and he can re- 
spond with full appreciation to a para- 
graph so carefully turned out that tool 
marks no longer show. 

CP functions for its general reader. 
But when it takes a close look at reality 
it sometimes gets the gut-jarring im- 
pression that it lives in a fantasy world 
of its own invention. Is it in truth de- 
luding itself when it thinks there is 
such a one as the cover-to-cover 
reader? Does the construct of “general 
reader” spring from a twisted imagi- 
nation? In all reality, has the general 
psychologist become extinct? And is 
psychology becoming a field in which 
fewer and fewer people will either read 
or write books? 

One can assemble considerable evi- 
dence to support positive answers to 
all these questions. In our field, both 
the general reader and the general psy- 
chologist may be as dead as the dodo. 
And the highly specialized researcher, 
Playing his arcane data close to his 
vest, seems to be the man of the future, 


Tes can be no doubt about the 
increasing volume of publication in psy- 
chology, in both journals and books. 
And it is clear that no individual can 
now hope to keep in intimate contact 
with the increasing flow of increasingly 
technical literature in more than one 
of our many narrow channels. Unless 
we can assume greatly increased intel- 
lectual capacity of psychologists or else 
look to significant advances in the art 
of teaching and learning, there must 
be a retreat from generality. The only 
uncertainty is whether this retreat is to 
be a doggedly resisting one or one that 
becomes, through easy and dissonance- 
reducing acceptance of the apparently 


inevitable, a tail-turning and headlong 
dash into specialization. There are 
some signs that it will be the latter, for 
not only has specialization become a 
necessity, but there are signs that su- 
per-specialization has become the fash- 
ion. Graduate schools do not now seem 
SO insistent as they once were that a 
student learn psychology first and a 
speciality next, Students themselves rush 
with all deliberate speed through any 
general and scholarly requirements and 
into the less trying and more easily 
mastered walks of life, Up there, be- 
yond generality and general examina- 
tions, the mentors and models are pro- 
ductive specialists who have thoroughly 
mastered a limited area and who com- 
municate in the journals, very often 
and very technically, with the limited 
number of colleagues who can under- 
stand them. Perhaps all this is inevi- 
table. Perhaps it is the way—the only 
way—in which PSychological science 
can advance. But surely things have got 
somewhat out of joint when a young 
and productive researcher can report— 
with apparent pride—that he no longer 
reads either the introductory or the 
discussion sections of journal articles 
in his field. Perhaps we really are head- 
ing for a day in which the general state- 
ment—even one of Newtonian impor- 
tance—is not merely out of fashion but 
is forbidden, And maybe there will in- 
deed come a time when the world of 
psychology is populated by a vast num- 
ber of individual researchers, each of 


whom is so highly specialized that none 
can talk to any other, 


If such things happen, CP, of course, 
will disappear, Perhaps already, at the 
age of eight years and three. months, 
it is the youngest old fogey in the his- 
tory of Psychology. But until it disap- 
Pears it is committed to the idea that 
it is a good thing for the man who 
works on perception to read a bit about 
child development and for the person- 
ality researcher to know at least a lit- 
tle about work on cognitive function- 
ing. It will act as if the conflicts be- 
tween the process man on one hand 
and the Organism man on the other 
may be more Productive and less mu- 
tually transfixing if each knows some- 
thing of the work of the other. It will 
entertain the tentative hypothesis that 


the greatest psychological idea of all 
may not yet have occurred to anyone 
and that it just may happen to a CP 
reader while he is getting an intelligent 
Seneral exposure to work in a field far 
removed from his own. 

CP will continue to harbor the image 
the cover-to-cover reader and will 
cherish any such actual reader it may 
find. It will continue to have a special 


of 


respect for the highly gifted specialist 
who also is a gifted communicator. 
And it will comport itself in accord- 
ance with a conviction that callowness, 
however cleverly it may be disguised 
as specialization, is bad; it will remain 
open to the belief that psychology, as 
far as anyone can now demonstrate, 
may still be advanced as significantly 
by the generalist as by the specialist. 


Specific & Explicit 


Lee J. Cronbach 


Educational Ps 
World, Inc., 


ychology. Second Edition. New York: Harcourt, Brace, & 
1963. Pp. vii + 706. $7.50. 


Reviewed by M. C. Wrrrrock 


The author 


Lee Cronbach, is known 
in man 
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“The a Owing quote from page 5: 
Usually nero of educators are 
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ightforward answers... ‘What 


is the 
est 
Way to use motion pictures 


in science classes? When questioned 
like this the educational psychologist 
answers, ‘It depends...’ The justifica- 
tion for such seeming evasiveness is 
that it really does depend. There are 
good ways and bad ways to use mo- 
tion pictures, but a teacher who is 
merely told 'the best way will soon 
be in a rut, using the same method 
when a change of pace would serve 
better." Cronbach appears to be at 
his best when he examines misconcep- 
tions and over-simplifications 
monly held by beginning educational 
psychology students and when he care- 
fully explains the pertinent contin- 
gencies and the multiple dimensions of 
the issues. Paradoxically, the book it- 
self occasionally introduces some of its 
own oversimplifications. 

Usually, whenever an important idea 
is introduced, it is carefully associated 
with an example, research reference, 
or case study well chosen to explicate 
a particular meaning. The book tends 
to become as specific and as explicit 
in its chosen context as current knowl- 
edge in educational psychology will 
allow. All these factors combine into a 
lucid and refreshing style of writing 
that will be appreciated by many stu- 


com- 


dents and that constitutes one of the 
book's strongest features. 

As to content, the second edition has 
an organization almost identical to that 
of the first. However, throughout the 
second edition there are substantial 
changes from the earlier one. There 
is a more complete treatment of in- 
tellectual learning and a definitely im- 
proved tendency to report research evi- 
dence. Another of the best features 
of the book is the selection and syn- 
thesis of concepts and empirical re- 
search relevant to educational prob- 
lems. 


Quite often beginning students 
raise pointed and particular questions 
about why they should study edu- 


cational psychology. In this book, espe- 
cially in Chapters 1 and 2, they ob- 
tain pointed and sophisticated answers. 
This ‘head-on’, yet not offensive, ap- 
proach is, in my opinion, a welcome 
beginning. 


Sans to enable the author 
to synthesize much of educational psy- 
chology, seven elements in behavior 
are introduced and are used as the base 
for a theory of learning. These seven 
are somewhat different from those used 
in the first edition: Situation, Personal 
Characteristics, Goal, Interpretation, 
Action, Consequence, and Reaction to 
Thwarting. Obviously, these do not 
comprise a formal theory of learning, 
but rather an eclectic description of 
stimuli, intervening variables, and re- 
sponses which may exist in a complex 
learning situation. The description 
may owe something to E. C. Tol- 
man and to John Dewey. It doesn't 
appear to be  rigorously applied 
throughout the book, although fre- 
quent references to it are made in 
later chapters. 

I do not find the description help- 
ful as a theory of learning; but it may 
have mnemonic and heuristic value 
for students. It does serve as a unify- 
ing theme for the many topics found 
in the book. 

There is a sizable 
readiness and its develop 
sessment, 


emphasis on 
ment and as. 
The focus on readiness re. 
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to prognosis, and to the 
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We are proud 
10 announce 


our new January, 1964 publication 


PRINCIPLES OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


by James Deese 


Tbe Jobns Hopkins University 


“The book, as a whole, does an excellent job of presenting an integrated, 
intelligible picture. Chapter V on language and thought is outstanding with 
the thread of learned associations tying together the organization of language, 
meaning, concept formation, problem solving, and logical thinking. The chapter 
is, in fact, one of the best I have read in any introductory text. It should be 
mentioned immediately that the treatment of thought and language is indeed 
the high point of the book. This is not only by virtue of the strength of Chapter 
V, but also as a result of the way the topic is built upon in Chapter VI on 
human learning and memory, in Chapter IX on human development, and in 
Chapter XIV on attitude and interpersonal relations . , - Another example 
of the cohesiveness of the presentation revolves around the technique of factor 
analysis. The factor approach to the analysis of intelligence in Chapter XI 
and to personality typing in Chapter XII, following the exposition of the 
technique in Chapter X, is commendable.” 


From a pre-publication review by Allan R. Wagner, Yale University 


A Programed “Self-Tutor” Student Guide by Glen D, Jensen, DePau] 
University and an Extensive Library of Test Questions Accompany the 
Text. 


For your examination copy write to: Arthur B, Conant 
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New and Recent Books in Psychology 
from ALLYN AND BACON and 


THE CAUSES OF BEHAVIOR: Readings in Child Development and 
Educational Psychology 


edited by Judy F. Rosenblith, Massachusetts General Hospital, 
and Wesley Allinsmith, University of Cincinnati 
Already adopted by more than 100 colleges and universities, this comprehensive 
book of readings has been hailed as “the best collection of readings in psychology 
thus far published.” 
“A most judicious selection of writings of both the classic ‘greats’ like Binet and 
Terman but also the more thoughtful contemporary researchers like Bruner, Sears, 
and their students. It will be extremely useful in giving students in educational 
psychology a first-hand appreciation of psychological theory and research.” John 
B. Carroll, Harvard University. 
“The recency of selections is a major attraction of this collection and brings the 
student face to face with current thought and research. The range of the selections 
is excellent. In my opinion this is just about the best available book of readings I 
can imagine for courses in child behavior, educational psychology, and develop- 
mental-social psychology.” John Pierce-Jones, University of Texas. 

1962. 514 pp. Paperbound. $6.50 list. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, Second Edition 

by James M. Sawrey and Charles W. Telford, both of San Jose State College 

This 1964 second edition of a successful text includes new sections on programed 
instruction, cognitive learning, creativity, and the social psychology of education. 
Incorporating the latest research findings and studies, it places added emphasis on 
Learning and Motivation. A Student Guide with programed units by Earl L. 
Jandron, San Jose State College, accompanies the text. Spring, 1964 publication. 


DYNAMICS OF MENTAL HEALTH: The Psychology of Adjustment 

by James M. Sawrey and Charles W. Telford, both of San Jose State College 
Within the framework of learning and motivational concepts, this new text presents 
and develops the principles of adaptive behavior, both normal and abnormal. There 
is sufficient descriptive material at the outset to provide a solid background in the 
dynamics of behavior. The consistent theoretical approach emphasizes current 
research findings. 1963. 462 pp. $7.75 list. 


For your examination copies write to: Arthur B. Conant 
ALLYN AND BACON COLLEGE DIVISION 
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planning of future classroom teach- 
ing. Less mention is made of the use 
of tests and measurement to analyze 
functionally the situations that may 
have produced the current state of stu- 
dent readiness. 

The fact that the learning of skills, 
ideas, and attitudes is treated at some 
length, represents a major revision 
from the first edition. With consider- 


able attention to important topics 
such as mediated responses, concept 
formation, transfer of training, pro- 
gramed instruction, and classroom 


methods of presenting stimuli, this part 
of the book is a fine elementary dis- 
cussion of school learning. 

Here and there are oversimplifica- 
tions. The treatment of a standard de- 
viation (p. 216) as "half the distance 
between the 16th and 84th percentiles” 
is unnecessarily thin. The explanation 
of negative reinforcement (p. 490) as 
“negative reinforcement comes from 
unpleasant (aversive) ^ consequences 
which the person wants to avoid” may 
confuse punishment with negative re- 
inforcement. 

Cronbach appears to have done a 
fine job with his self-defined task of 
presenting in clear style a research- 
based educational psychology complex 
enough to do justice to human be- 
havior. With his ability to synthesize 
complex ideas and to relate them to 
problems of a classroom teacher, he 
has prepared one of the finest textbooks 
of elementary educational psychology 
currently on the market. The book 
would be improved if the frequent car- 
toonish drawings and the oversimpli- 
fications were to be omitted, and if 
there were to be included more empha- 
sis upon functional relationships be- 
tween stimuli which a teacher can pre- 
sent and the results he may expect 
from them. 


Ww 


Intelligent behavior requires an ap- 
prenticeship; it is not the expression of 
ready-made inborn capacity, it is the 
outcome of learning. And it is not every 
kind of learning that avails; it must be 
learning that includes some perception 
of the relation of things. 

Sir J. ArrHur THOMSON 
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IQ Isn't All 


N. O'Conner and Beate Hermelin 


Speech and Thought in Severe Sub- 
normality: An Experimental Study. 
New York: Macmillan, 1963. Pp. 
vii + 122. $4.00 


Reviewed by Josepu E. SPRADLIN 


Both authors, Neil O’Conner and Beate 
Hermelin, received their PhD’s from 
the University of London and cur- 
rently both are research psychologists 
with the Social Psychiatry Research 
Unit at the Institute of Psychiatry 
at the University of London. The re- 
viewer, Joseph E. Spradlin, took his 
PhD at George Peabody College and 
since 1959 has been Field Director of 
the Parsons Research Project at the 
Parsons State Hospital and Training 
Center in Kansas. He contributed a 
chapter, “Language and Communica- 
tion of Mental Defectives,’ to the 
Handbook of Mental Deficiency, re- 
cently published by McGraw-Hill. He 
reports himself to be a militant be- 
haviorist. 


HIS BOOK would have been more 
E a entitled, “Intelligence 
Isn't Everything" or “A Kaleido- 
scopic View of Research on Subnor- 
mality.” It describes a series of experi- 
ments studying the behavior of severely 
retarded persons (IQ 25 to 50) and 
discusses these experiments in the con- 
text of the more general psychological 
literature. The experiments indicate 
an extremely broad conception of 
speech and thought. The reader finds 
experiments investigating visual—motor 
reaction time, tactile and visual 
discrimination, auditory, generalization, 
transfer of training, vocabulary, read- 
ing, recall, recognition, galvanic skin 
conductance, cross modal coding, and 
alpha blocking. The approach is eclec- 
tic. The bibliography includes 191 ref- 
erences citing such diverse theorists as 
Bruner, Vigotsky, Luriya, Bartlett, Os- 
good, Piaget, and Hebb. The authors 
draw readily from the terminology of 
both systematic psychologies and lay 
psychology in describing and discussing 


the results of their experiments. The 
following list represents a few of the 
many terms occurring in the discussions 
of experiments: images, verbal judg- 
ments, meanings, symbols, signs, sets, 
stimuli, cell 
stimulus trace, concepts and percepts. 
The misleading title, the variety of 
research covered, and the eclecticism 
all help obscure the book's purpose. 
However, three themes run throughout 
the text, They are: (1) that over-con- 
cern with standardized intelligence 
tests has been a hindrance to the sys- 
tematic study of the behavior of re- 
tarded persons; (2) that normal and 
retarded persons of similar mental ages 
differ in behavioral processes; and, (3) 
that distinct clinical groups differ from 
each other in behavioral processes. 
The experiments are creative and 
frequently well executed. The authors 


work on the role of verbal coding in 
discrimination 


information, assemblies, 


learning, discrimination 
reversal and cross modal recognition 
was stimulating to this reviewer. How- 
ever, the presentation of these crea- 
tive experiments was marred by in- 
stances of the careless use of language 
and over-generalizations. For example, 
the authors report: (1) that the pro- 
portion of verbs to nouns increase 
with mental age in a severely retarded 
population, and (2) that the proportion 
of verbs to nouns increase with mental 
age in normal children. They con- 
clude, *...imbeciles do not differ in 
the logic of their language development 
from normal children. This is an in- 
teresting fact concerning the lack of 
logic shown in their thinking” (p. 45) 

The text 


is frequently difficult. to 
follow. This is sometimes a function of 
the scope of the materials presented. 
However, in most instances it is a func- 
tion of the use of poorly defined terms 
and instances in which the authors 
jump from one topic to the next with- 
out appropriate transitional material. 

In summary, if the purpose of this 
book was to sketch a few creative ex- 
periments demonstrating that variables 
other than IO and MA may be im- 
portant in the investigation of severe 
subnormality, the book has succeeded. 
If the purpose was the synthesis and 
integration of a variety of experiments, 
it remains to be accomplished. 


HARPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS 
mu 


INTERPRETING PERSONALITY THEORIES 


by LEDFORD J. BISCHOF 


Thi i i ingi i i ry of personality by the 
This unique book aims at bringing about some formulation of an emerging theory of [ alit; E 
individual student. It covers the following theorists: Freud, Sheldon, Murray, Jung, Adler, Sullivan, ones 
Moreno, Rogers, Allport, Murphy, Lewin, Cattell, Eysenck, Mowrer, Goldstein, Maslow, and Fromm. Ins 
tor’s Manual. A March publication. 


A PREFACE TO PSYCHOLOGY 


by CAMERON FINCHER 


r á , aioe aa TES > is an extension of the first chapter 
Designed specifically as a supplementary text, A PREFACE TO PsyCHOLoGy is an am PTA EN NT Pi 
usually found in introductory psychology books. It gives the beginning student a EE teal a ea DEO 
philosophy of science; methods of experimental, statistical, and clinical inquiry; and the hisi al a S 
of psychology. Coming in May. 


THE FRONTIERS OF MANAGEMENT PSYCHOLOGY 
edited by GEORGE FISK 
This symposium, the result of several colloquia held by the College on Management Psychology, Institute of 


inbi i ] in resear ssi rol s in 
anagement Science, represents current thinking of people pue d engaged in research, stressing problem 
a changing work and technological environment. Coming in April. 


ADAPTATION-LEVEL THEORY: An Experimental and System- 


atic Approach to Behavior 
by HARRY HELSON 


S ics. i 7 ry ved fruitful in suggesting new 
From its inception i field of psychophysics, adaptation-level theory has prove ggest 1 
ts inception in the field of psy ysics, quic MC à 
experiments dud in interpreting many of the older phenomena in various D p reed This wig 
a z i $ 2 
book brings together the research of the author, his co-workers, and others in the field, as well as a number 
3 5 


of hitherto unpublished studies. Coming in April. 


EFFECTIVE COLLEGE LEARNING 


by OHMER MILTON 


Designed rimarily for independent study and utilizing the programmed learning approach, this text introduces 

the colle icd hi h school senior and the college freshman to the rigors of college work. The book stresses 
that ion will be ipee of the student academically and that he will be allowed more personal freedom. 
ests at the end of each section. Paper. A March publication. 
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PSYCHOLOGY: The Science of Mental Life 

by GEORGE A. MILLER 
“Handled with authority and with an easy informality that invites the reader JO press on . . . As a general 
history of the subject for the ordinary reader and student and as an explanation of the texture « 


cader ane Si : of this branct 
of knowledge Miller’s book is without a rival.’ Scientific American, 388 pp. Text Ed., $4.95 (available dus 
quantity sale to schools and colleges only). Instructors Manual available in the early spring. 
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Call for Ecumenicism 


Bruno Klopfer and Helen H. Davidson 


The Rorschach Technique: An Introductory Manual. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and World, 1962. Pp. viii + 245. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Jutgs D. Houzperc 


Bruno Klopfer, the first author, is well 
known to CP readers. He received his 
PhD from the University of Munich 
in 1922 and came to this country in 
1934 after having spent some time 
in Switzerland learning Rorschach 
techniques from one of Rorschach’s 
disciples. He has taught at various 
places in the US and in the spring of 
1963 finally retired from teaching at 
UCLA to devote full time to Jungian 
psychotherapy. He is the author with 
Kelley of The Rorschach Technique 
(1942) and, with others, of Develop- 
ments in the Rorschach Technique 
(1954, 1956). The second author, 
Helen Davidson, received her PhD in 
1942 from Columbia University and 
has been teaching since 1948 at CCNY. 
She has had a longterm association 
with the field of projective techni- 
ques, especially with Rorschach, and 
earlier collaborated with Klopfer on the 
Individual Record Blank. The re- 
viewer, Jules D. Holzberg, is Direc- 
tor of Psychological Laboratories in 
The Connecticut Valley Hospital at 
Middletown, Connecticut, and Visiting 
Professor at Wesleyan University. 
Also, to round things off, he is Asso- 
ciate Professor at both Yale and the 
University of Connecticut. He received 
his PhD from NYU in 1949 and has 
had a long time investment in train- 
ing in psychology. He is presently a 
member of APA’s E & T Board, the 
former President of the Society for 
Projective Techniques, and is the in- 
coming editor, as of 1965, of the 
Journal of Consulting Psychology. 


Ww" Rorschach reported his ex- 
periments on imagination in 1921, 
little did he realize the movement that 
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was to be eventually unleashed by the 
childhood game of making and in- 
terpreting inkblots. The ten blots that 
bear his name have created profes- 
sional societies, founded journals, and 
recruited supporters in practically 
every portion of the world, They have 
also stimulated a very lively contro- 
versy which antedates the reveiwer's 
years in graduate school and which 
Still persists to this very day. This con- 
troversy has focused most sharply on 
the Rorschach’s status as an instru- 
ment of scientific personality study and 
has led more than one critic of this 
technique to predict its immediate de- 
mise. But, in spite of the dire predic- 
tions of the impending death of the 
Rorschach, predicted in part on re- 
search that tended to raise serious 
questions concerning its validity, it has 
continued to enjoy amazingly good 
health, partly because much of this 
research was of questionable validity, 
relevance and significance. 

One of the manifestations of the cur- 
rent vigor of the Rorschach movement 
is the large number of students seek- 
ing training in its methodology. In this 
reviewer's graduate student days, one 
learned the technique by sitting with 
one of the recognized masters and 
absorbing, during small group 
seminars, his accumulated wisdom and 
experience. However, today the num- 
bers seeking training are too large and 
the acknowledged masters too few for 
this form of direct learning. Thus, there 
has been publication of a number of 
manuals of Rorschach administration, 
scoring and interpretation by Rorschach 
experts. The present volume by Klop- 
fer and Davidson is one such manual 
designed to fill this training need. This 
book, incorporating, for the most part, 
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material previously published in The 
Rorschach Technique by Klopfer and 
Kelley (1942) and in Developments 
in the Rorschach Technique by Klop- 
fer et al. (1954 and 1956), focuses pri- 
marily on the administration of the 
Rorschach and the Klopferian scoring 
of responses. 


Tas SCORING of Rorschach responses 
remains one of the areas of confusion, 
not only to the beginning student but 
even to the more advanced Rorschach 
worker. This reviewer recalls his own de- 
velopment as a Rorschach scorer. He 
began his training under a modified 
Klopferian in the thirties, was in- 
fluenced by Beck’s Scoring system in 
the forties, was Provoked by Rapa- 
port’s orientation to Scoring in the 
fifties, and has tried to remain open 
to new scoring approaches that have 
genuine personality significance. Rick- 
ers-Ovsiankina in Rorschach Psycho- 
logy (1960) lists at least seven major 
scoring systems. If one includes Ror- 
schach’s original scoring scheme, there 
are those of Binder, Rapaport and 
Schafer, Piotrowski, Hertz, Beck and 
Klopfer. To these one could readily 
add a number of others, Why this pro- 
liferation of Scoring schemes? Surely 
there must be other roads to immor- 
tality! 

One would hope that the Rorschach 
method of personality study has by this 
üme reached a leve] of maturity such 
that this splintering of Scoring schemes 
could yield to a unified scoring sys- 
tem endorsed by all partisans, Such a 
unified System could be subject to peri- 
odic review to reflect new Rorschach 
insights that need to be recognized in 
the scoring system. The present re- 
viewer would endorse a call for such 


« ; 
a Rorschach €cumenical" congress! 


doa present volume 
ter on 


contains a chap- 
e the rudiments of interpreta- 
tion of Rorschach responses, a neces- 
sary part of any manual of scoring. 
If the student's learning of scoring is 
not to be rote learning, he must have 
awareness of the potential significance 
of each scoring category, As the re- 


viewer read through this chapter on in- 
terpretation, he was once again taken 


back in time to his first Rorschach 
Seminar and his introduction to in- 
terpretation. If he has learned any- 


thing from his experience in interpret- 
ing Rorschach protocols, it is the need 
for humility in approaching the inter- 
Pretation of behavior as complex as 
Rorschach performance. Introductions 
to interpretations so often tend to give 
the novice the idea that interpreta- 
tion is a simpler process than it can 
ever hope to be. In this respect, I 
would prefer introductory manuals of 
Rorschach technique to provide those 
interpretive rules necessary to give the 
Student some sense of the potential 
Personality significance of each scoring 
category, with clinical interpretation be- 
ing reserved for more advanced vol- 
“mes and at a later stage of training. 


The reviewer thinks this is particu- 
larly Important because meaningful in- 
lerpretation can 
hands of 
Psychologi 
ty of th 


only occur in the 
a psychologist well-versed in 
cal theory. The present vital- 
Pouiewiecty Rorschach method, in this 
port 5 j gn owes much to Rapa- 
nostic Pose), who attempted in Diag- 
imbed the «Logical Testing (1945) to 
temporar © Rorschach method in con- 
ogy SE Y Psychology via the psychol- 
doing gf igo and association, By 
came Gon the Rorschach method be- 
Merican Sep AN more acceptable to 

had to d (P Ychplögists who no longer 
charge dn 3» the Rorschach from the 
contempoy. 1t was outside the stream of 
Without nocd psychology. Furthermore, 
ale, such Sound psychological ration- 
as that advanced by Rapa- 

attempts to explain “the 
8 about of a response" Ror- 
Mterpretation is often reduced 
appears to be a “mystical” 
© when in reality it need not 


» that 


CXperienc 


€ so, 


: eu Dl analysis, interpretation 

que as complex as the Ror- 
can best be taught through 
fe dy method. This is, of 
; ationale for practicum ex- 
Pyan E in psychodiagnosis 
a eps apy. One can enumer- 

Sue of interpretive prin- 


ae 


ciples but it is the complexity of their 
interaction that can be taught most 
meaningfully through case studies. 
Volumes devoted to Rorschach case 
analyses would therefore be one of 
the most important ways to teach 
Rorschach interpretation. The present 
volume includes three cases of Ror- 
Schach responses as well as interpre- 
tation, and it is here that the flavor 
of the clinical interpretation. of the 
Rorschach is communicated. In ad- 
dition, the cases provide the beginning 
student with some exposure to the ex- 


ient of individual differences in Ror- 
schach performance. 

The present volume is recommended 
for the beginning student in Rorschach 
who wishes to learn administration and 
a method of scoring developed by one 
of Rorschach’s earliest and most dedi- 
cated advocates and his long-time col- 
laborator. It communicates the Klop- 
ferian system of scoring with clarity 
and provides the basis for moving into 
other comparative scoring systems as 
well as to more advanced training in 
Rorschach interpretation. 


Psycho-ecology of 
Everyday Life 


Roger G. Barker (Ed.) 


The Stream of Behavior: Explorations of its Structure & Content. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1963. Pp. v + 352. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Hanotp L. Rausu 


Roger Barker, editor here, is better 
known than ever to American psychol- 
ogists since receiving, in September 
1963, one of the APA awards for dis- 
tinguished scientific achievement. For 
a number of years he has been as- 
sociated with the Midwest Psychological 
Field Station of the University of 
Kansas, but before that he taught at 
Harvard, the University of Illinois, at 
Stanford and Clark Universities. He 
is author of One Boy's Day (1951), 
and, with Wright, of Midwest and its 
Children (7955). More recently he 
and a number of others produced 
Specimen Records of American and 
English Children (1961). T'he reviewer 
Harold L. Raush, is a Stanford PhD 
who taught for a while at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan before moving to his 
present position as Chief, Section on 
Family Development, Child Research 
Branch, NIMH. He is also on the 
faculty of the Washington School of 
Psychiatry. He has done observational 
studies of hyperaggressive and of nor- 
mal American and Norwegian children 


with special emphasis on studying in- 
teraction between the individual and 
the social situation. He is now study- 
ing the marital situation in 
families. 


young 


N an age of hypothesis-making and 

demonstration, Roger Barker is in- 
terested in exploration and discovery; 
in a period of emphasis on man’s per- 
sonality he emphasizes man’s environ- 
ment; while psychology in 
moves to ever higher abstractive forms 
of data analysis he stands by empirical 
phenomena. His locus of study is the 
crude natural world rather than the 
controlled laboratory; his instrument 
the fallible observer : 


general 


human 


rath 
than the products of an a ane 
technology; his methodology, laborious 


rather than elegant. 
the experimentalist’s; 
lack clinical drama, 


His rigor js not 
his case studies 


Besides these in 


fringem 
. ents 
g on 3 
ion there is fash 


another more funda- 
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Outstanding books for psychology courses 


READINGS FOR EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


by Erus BATTEN PAGE, University of Connecticut, 
in consultation with LEE J. CRONBACH 


An invaluable contribution to the educational psychology course, this up-to-date collection of re- 
search studies and articles is suitable for use with any standard text, or as the basis for independent 
class assignment. The 37 readings have been written by leading psychologists and educators, and 
many of them have not been easily available until now. A headnote introduces each selection. 400 
pages, $3.50 (probable). Publication: April 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY: Second Edition 


by Lre J. CRoNBACH, University of Illinois 


An extensive revision marked by a pronounced emphasis on intellectual learning and development 
and a full presentation of the psychological theory and research that underlie educational practice. 
“ the finest text in its field. It is readable but scholarly. It is broad and inclusive, but flexible.” 
—Paul B. Wood, Central Wesleyan College, Separate Test Item File available. 706 paga, 3775 . 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY: Third Edition 


by Ernest R. Hircanp, Stanford University 


Thoroughly revised in the light of recent scholarship, this new edition is marked by a stronger 
emphasis on theory, a more integrated ordering of material, and a functional use of two color 
throughout. The book contains a summary and suggestions for further reading at the end of each 
chapter, a glossary, reference, and index. “Adopted. In my opinion it is clearly the best brimdagtót 
text, very much up to date, fair on controversial problems, with unusually sound balance and in- 
tegration of the experimental and the humanistic in psychology."—C. Dicken, San Diego State 
College. “This book is an up-to-date, handsome . . . highly readable introduction ate p- 
tionally well written, clear, and succinct . . . The content is informative, balanced - ell a 
chored in research and scholarship.”—Psychiatric Quarterly. Supplementary aids: pm Instructor's 
Manual, a Student Guide with Programed Units, and two separate Test Item Files. 678 masc 95 
s. ges, $7.8 


THE PERSONAL WORLD 
An Introduction to the Study of Personality 
by Hanorp G. McCurpy, University of North Carolina 


A complete and highly readable treatment of the complex subject of personality, Such topics as the 
unconscious, imagination, creativity, and love are given fresh and fascinating appraisals T charts: 
photos, and a wealth of pertinent examples. “. . . a clearly superior piece of TE ". Robert 
W. White, Harvard University. *A well organized, clearly written, and very useful text ». Harold 
Zamansky, Northeastern University. 591 pages, $7.50 22d 


Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc- 


from Harcourt, Brace & World LE 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR: 

An Inventory of Scientific Findings 

by Bernard BrnELsoN, The Population Council. 

and Gary A. SrEiNER, University of Chicago 
This unusual new book is a systematic statement, in clear, nontechnical terms, of what is actually 
known in the scientific sense about human behavior. The authors examine one aspect of behavior 
in each chapter, drawing upon the disciplines of psychology, sociology, and anthropology. Illus- 
trated. 712 pages, $8.95. Just published 


READINGS IN CHILD BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOPMENT: Second Edition 

by Certa Burns SrENDLER, University of Illinois 
A new and thoroughly revised edition of Readings in Child Development, this book is designed to 
supplement Martin and Stendler’s Child Behavior and Development, or any other standard text. 
The editor has selected 39 papers from contemporary books and journals, only five of which 
were used in the First Edition. The approach throughout is interdisciplinary: psychology, biology, 
cybernetics, anthropology. and sociology are all represented. Paperbound. 516 pages, $5.50 ( prob- 
able), Publication: March 


GUIDANCE SERVICES IN THE MODERN SCHOOL 

j! " wn 

Ü MERLE M, Outsen, University of Illinois 

nder the General Editorship of WILLARD SPALDING 

This distinguished text for the first course in guidance (a complete revision of the author’s earlier 
book, Guidance: An Introduction), focuses attention on each of the basic guidance services. There 
is new information on vocational placement and follow-up, and on the chief ways of developing 
social and leadership training programs in the schools. 515 pages, $6.95. Just published 


QIILDREN's DRAWINGS AS MEASURES 

INTELLECTUAL MATURITY 

, Revision and Extension of the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test 

Y Date B. Harris, Pennsylvania State University 
A complete revision of Florence E. Goodenough's Measurement of Intelligence by Drawings that 
presents a. restandardization of the Goodenough Draw-a-Man scale, and a new standardization of 
a Draw-a-Woman scale. The book includes 74 children's drawings, 39 tables, and 6 pages of 
graphs. The bibliography presents more than 500 entries. 400 pages, $5.95 ( probable ). Publication: 
April | 
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mental one, This is in the way Barker 
views his job as scientist. A more 
sophisticated view sees the scientist as 
creator—as imposing his order onto a 
selected universe of events. Among the 
tests of this imposed order is its sim- 
plicity, its consistency, and its useful- 
ness—but not its “truth.” The more 
naive position, taken by Barker, con- 
siders the scientist as sort of midwife 
—as drawing out the “real truth” from 
a "real? world, in which an ordering of 
events “exists” and can be discovered. 
Those who would reject this naiveté 
should recognize that it formed the 
foundation for the revolution initiated 
by Copernicus against more sophisti- 
cated and relativistic medieval scientific 
tenets, and that among those who fol- 
lowed in this path were Galileo, New- 
ton, Darwin, and perhaps in a way, 
Freud. 

Then there is the seriousness of 
Barkers commitment to this view- 
point. The stream of behavior exists, 
he says, with inherent natural proper- 
ties and division points. Its structures, 
boundaries and units are not arbitrary, 
though they are easily destroyed by 
the arbitrary dismantling process in- 
duced by our premature theorizing and 
our more common investigative and 
data-analytic methods. We are, Barker 
notes, in our everyday lives sensitive 
to this stream. We take cognizance of 
its units, its continuity and its pro- 
gression. Can we not as scientists, he 
5... gentle... methods [for] 
." without destroy- 


asks, devise 
exposing behavior . . 
ing the essential features which can 
yield its order and inter-relationships. 


|" is almost fifteen years now that 
Barker and his associates have been 
studying psychological ecology. Since 
the publication (with Herbert Wright) 
of Midwest and its Children, the 
group has gone on to investigate the 
daily lives of children in England and 
America, at big and small schools, at 
camp and home, in real life and as 
represented in books and films. The 
present volume, consisting of eleven re- 
search reports by fourteen different 
authors, plus an opening theoretical 
chapter by Barker, presents some of 
these studies. 
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What emerges is a variety of aims, 
concepts, methods and results. Some 
papers deal primarily with methodo- 
logical, others with substantive issues. 
Forms and styles are arbitrary. One 
report (Soskin and John); a unique 
study of spontaneous talk between hus- 
bands and wives, because of its differ- 
ent analytic level, hardly seems to 
belong. Some unity does, however, 
emerge. A number of investigators use 
the same specimen records, and, al- 
though their approaches are collated 
only in an Appendix, it does illustrate 
the multiple utility of the data-gather- 
ing process. Also manifest is the con- 
sistent effort to let the data do the 
grouping. This will not end arguments 
about "natural" units. But it is clear 
that some units are more natural than 
others in that we behave as though they 
were, and in that they are readily visi- 
ble to the ordinary non-professional 
human observer. 


La the earlier publication by Barker 
and Wright these studies exhibit coun- 
tervailing trends to the Zeitgeist. But 


here, in Barkers first chapter, the 
ground plan, obscure in the earlier 


work, begins to show. It is unfortu- 
nate, then, that this is not followed 
through. Given the diversity, and the 
complex of specific and isolated de- 
tail of the individual reports, what was 
most needed was sharp editing and a 
final summary. The dictum of non- 
interference applied to the behavior 
stream should not have been extended 
to the editor's job. The ordinary com- 
pilation of independent studies—what- 
ever its dubious merits—does not have 
this problem, because it does not aim 
so high. But unfinished though it is, 
there is a unique and important psy- 
chology here, and it deserves and de- 
mands more of its author. 

Barker’s long preoccupation with a 
psychology of man-and-environment is 
just beginning to receive an overdue— 
and not always conscious—response. 
From laboratory experiments to com- 
munity mental health programs there is 
rediscovery of the environment, to- 
gether with growing awareness that we 
lack theories and methods for evolv- 
ing an understanding of environmental 


forces and especially of the links be- 
tween persons and environments. One 
of the present authors (Fawl) says, 
"The relationship of ecology to theory 
has not always been stressed, but it 


nevertheless exists." Barker has af- 
firmed this existence in scattered 
sources—notably in the first chapter 


here and in a magnificent paper on 
ecology and motivation in the 1960 
Nebraska Symposium. What we need 
now from Barker is an 
statement. under which the data of 
the present volume can take their 
place. Without this, the studies them- 
selves are apt to seem bland. It is my 
impression that the Zeitgeist has to do 
some catching up with Barker. But I 
wish he would give it more of a hand. 


extended 


Simply Friends 
Hirsch Lazaar Silverman 


Psychiatry and Psychology: Rela- 
tionships, Intra-relationships, and 
Inter-relationships. Springfield, IIl.: 
Charles C Thomas. Pp. xvii 4 
169. $4:50. 


Reviewed by Sor L. GARFIELD 


The author, Hirsch Lazaar Silverman, 
now Professor of Psychology in Ye- 
shiva’s Graduate School of Education, 
is the author of Education Through 
Psychology (1954) and Psychology and 
Education (1961, CP, April 1962, 7, 
145). The reviewer, Sol Garfield, re- 
ceived his PhD from Northwestern Uni- 
versity and has functioned, as a versa- 
tile clinical psychologist, mostly in VA 
hospitals and clinics. He recently left 
the University of Nebraska College of 
Medicine and the Nebraska Psychiatri¢ 
Institute for the Missouri Institute of 
Psychiatry in St. Louis where he is re- 
search scientist. He also now holds an 
appointment as Research Professor of 
Psychology at Washington University: 
Since 1952 he has been an ABEPP 
diplomate in clinical psychology. 


Te AUTHOR'S purpose is to discuss 
and evaluate the relationships be 
tween psychology and psychiatry. This 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Fourth Edition 
Norman L. Munn 


Revised and expanded the better to interpret the complex strands that 
make up present-day psychology, this newest edition of Dr. Munn’s widely 
adopted beginning text combines an attractive new format, literary style, 
and factual soundness. Student's and Instructors Manuals available. 
832 pages, illustrated 1961 $8.2 
Students Manual, 129 pages paper $1.25 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 


Norman L. Munn 


An abridgment of PSYCHOLOGY, 4th Edition, but with some new material 
and a reorganization which adapts the book more directly to short courses. 
A major change is the elimination of much physiological and experimental 
detail for which there is insufficient time in the briefer course, as usually 


taught. Student's and Instructor’s Manuals available. 


588 pages, illustrated 1962 $7.25 
Student's Manual paper $1.00 


CRIME AND PERSONALITY 
H. J. Eysenck 
The first in a series of monographs—The International Series in the 
Behavioral Sciences—by distinguished European and American authors 
representing a cross-section of top people in psychology today writing in 
areas in which they are acknowledged leaders. In CRIME AND PER- 
SONALITY, Eysenck develops the theory that both socially acceptable 
behavior and antisocial behavior are the result of conditioning experiences, 
and he proposes that criminality be combatted with a deliberate program 


of re-conditioning. 
Series Editor: John E. Horrocks 
About 200 pages. clothbound April 1964. 


Mifflin Company 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: A NTA: GENEVA,ILL- DALLAS - PALO:ALTO 
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includes a discussion of the relation- 
ship between scientific psychology in 
general and psychiatry, as well as the 
relationship between clinical psychology 
and psychiatry. Exclusive of bibliogra- 
phy and index, the book consists of an 
introduction, six chapters, and a sum- 
mary, which together total 57 pages. 
None of the chapters has a title. 


The basic message of the book is 
that both psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists are needed, that they have some- 
thing unique to contribute, and that 
with one 


they should get along an- 
other. It is indicated that the psy- 
chiatrist is a physician who can han- 


dle somatic problems and prescribe 
drugs. The psychologist "from his end 
of the team, is prepared to offer to 
the medical, measurements of mental 
ability, both abstract and concrete, pro- 
jective material and records from the 
many diagnostic tools available, infor- 
mation on attitudes, prejudices, emo- 
tionality, 


attention and concentration 


ability, and a host of other variables, 
all proven 


necessities for diagnosis in 
the field” (p. 24). However, a more 
novel description of the psychologists 
relationship to the psychiatrist is also 
given—one which does not appear to 
be reflected in most clinical situations: 
“The psychologist teaches the psychia- 
trist about learning theory not because 
it expres 


stematic view of man, 
but because learning and understand- 
ing for the most part go hand in hand; 
and it is the function of the psychia- 
trist to teach the patient to understand, 
and live with what he is and what he 
has" (p. 27). 

In describing the differences in the 
training and skills of these two profes- 
sions, the author devotes considerable 
space to frequent definitions of these 
fields. Apart from needless repetition 
(psychology is defined in one fashion 


or another on pages 8, 15, 16, 18, 19, 
21, 23, 25, 


a 


s 26, 29, 35), confusion is 
added by the var 


definitions. Clinic 


ation in 


terms and 


al psychology, for ex- 
ample, is described several 


branch of psychology. At the 
the author also states: “But clinical 

y unlike experimental or 
child psychology, is not 


times as a 


same time, 


psychology, 


1 a subdivision 
or field of general psychology, rather. 
" B H B 7 : 
it gs a variety of applied psychology. 

gy, 
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and, as such, is more closely related to 
personal psychology and human engi- 
neering and psychotherapy" (p. 25-26). 

The book is quite mundane and su- 
perficial. Cliches are used liberally, and 
at times, for example in its frequent 
and strained insertions of quotations, 
the book resembles an undergraduate 
paper. One illustration. of the 
level of the book is the following: 
"While the Block Design subtest on the 
Wechsler has proved an invaluable tool 


term 


in diagnosing brain disturbance, this 
subtest itself is not very valid and gives 
no indication of such syndrome. There- 
fore, other tests are used, such as the 


projective tests" (p. 36). 


As a "comprehensive" and incisive 
evaluation of relationships between psy- 
chiatry and psychology, the book is dis- 


appointing. In spite of the exhortation 


to the professions to get along amic 
bly, no specific techniques for improv- 
ing this situation offered 
there any adequate discus: 


are nor is 
the 
reasons for the disharmonies which have 
developed. There is little that is novel 
and in spite of its brevity, the book 
is redundant, repetitive, and lacking in 
organization. 

At the asking price of $4.50, caveat 
emptor! 


on of 


Brain Damage: Left, Right, 
East & West 


A. R. Luriya 


Vysshie Korkovye Funktsii Cheloveka i ikh Narusheniya pri Lokal’ 
Porazheniyakh Mozga. (The Higher Cortical Functions in Man 
their Disturbances in Local Brain Lesions.) Moscow: 


sity, 1962. Pp. 432. 


nykh 
and 


Moscow Univer- 


Reviewed by Ricard Lynn 


The author, noted Russian. psycholo- 
gist, A. R. Luriya, is a professor. at 
the Academy of Pedagogical Science in 
Moscow. The most recent of his many 
books and articles to come to the atten- 
tion of Americans was reviewed in CP, 
April 1962, 7, 162. (See also pages 103- 
104 of this issue.) The reviewer, Rich- 
ard Lynn, graduated in psychology in 
1953 from the University of Cam- 
bridge. He stayed on for a while at 
Cambridge to write a PhD disserta- 
tion on anxiety. Since then he has 
taught at the University of Exeter and 
has published a number of papers on 
individual differences. 


"pues VOLUME is evidently intended as 
a handbook. It is divided into three 


sections: first, there is a discussion of 


the principles of the organization of the 
nervous system; there follows a review 
of the effects of injuries of particular 
cortical areas; and finally there is à 
description of psychological tests for the 
diagnosis of the site of cerebral dam- 
age. The field covered is confined prin- 
cipally to man and to the effects of 
injuries in the cerebral cortex, 

Possibly the most 
about 


thing 
not 


surprising 
that it 
particularly Russian quality. 
Anyone trying to guess the authorship 
would likely be put off the scent by 
Luriya's suggestion that factor anal 


might usefully be employed to establish 
general 


this 
have a 


book is does 


s 


factors among the variety of 
symptoms of cortical injury. The book 
remains characteristically Soviet in the 
space and polemical virulance devoted 
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to beating such dead horses as the Ger- 
man “localisers,” and in the old hos- 
tility to intelligence tests, although this 
is maintained not on ideological 
grounds but because the IO is an aver- 
age measure of a large number of dis- 
creet functions and lacks sensitivity to 
changes accompanying brain injury. 
On this point Luria advocates the use 
of tests of more specific functions. Al- 
though Wechsler’s book is cited in the 
references, due credit is not given for 
the moves which intelligence testers 
have themselves made in this direction. 

In his account of the symptoms of 
localized brain injury, Luriya relies 
fairly heavily on western work. There 
are good accounts of the work of Zang- 
will on dominance, of the original Klü- 
ver and Bucy syndrome and subsequent 
work on temporal lobe damage, and of 
the work of Pribram, Rosvold and Mish- 
kin on frontal damage. Indeed, of the 
twenty four pages of references, exactly 
half are from western work. Inter- 
mingled with familiar work of this kind 
come curious and sometimes bizarre 
Russian findings. For example, a pa- 
tient with occipital damage was un- 
able to draw a circle round a dot or 
to trace a triangle. This seems plain 
sailing. But now a stranger note is 
struck: he is given 0.1 grams of caf- 
feine and does the task well for 30- 
40 minutes, after which he again loses 
the ability. The impairment is attrib- 
uted to the weakening of the nervous 
processes in the cortex by occipital 
damage and the temporary restoration 
of these with caffeine. 


L is in his discussion of frontal lobe 
damage that Luriya moves on to 
ground which will probably be most 
novel and interesting to western read- 
ers. He attributes the effects of frontal 
damage to four basic deficits, as fol- 
lows. First, pathological inertia of exci- 
tation in the motor areas, an inertia 
that is responsible for the subject’s dif- 
ficulty in adapting to changes in the 
demands of a task, Secondly, an in- 
crease in the effects of external inhi- 
bition, accounting for the well known 
increased distractibility of subjects with 
frontal damage. Third, a breakdown in 
reverse afferentation or feedback so that 
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the patient is impaired in the ability to 
correct mistakes and appraise his per- 
formance. Fourth, an impairment of 
the function of speech in controlling 
action, a function which normally de- 
velops in children during their fourth 
and fifth years. An interesting example 
of the latter arises from the orienta- 
tion reaction; normally, the orientation 
reaction to neutral stimuli is fairly rap- 
idly extinguished, but if the stimulus 
is given special significance by verbal 
instruction (i. e. the subject is told 
something like “Pay special attention 
to the stimulus”), then the subject con- 
tinues to react to it for very much 
longer. But in patients with frontal 
damage, these verbal instructions have 
no effect. These patients also have dif- 
ficulty in the voluntary motor condi- 
tioning tasks (of the “press the bulb 
when the red light goes on” variety) 


that are extensively used in Russia and 
also give great difficulty to young chil- 
dren. 

While the Pavlovian flavor may 
make this book distasteful to some read- 
ers, its main purpose is to impose order 
on the body of material on brain dam- 
age and to make tests available to clin- 
ical psychologists for more efficient di- 
agnosis. It is impossible not to be im- 
pressed by Luriya’s knowledge of the 
work of all hemispheres; left, right, 
east and west. His interests now seem 
to be moving to the performance of 
brain damaged patients on laboratory 
tests of higher nervous activity and the 
results of his work in this field will cer- 


tainly be received with interest and re- 
spect. 


(Prepared in the framework o activities sup- 
borted by the National Sci B io t 
G 19469, awarded to Dr. Josef Broek fran 


World Upside Down 


Karl U. Smith & William M. Smith. With the ass 


Smith 


Perception and Motion: 
delphia: Saunders, 


istance of Margaret F. 


An Analysis of Space-Structured Behavior. Phila- 
1962. Pp. vii + 341. $8.00. 


Reviewed by Norman H. Macxworrn 


The two Smith brothers are essentially 
the same brothers they were three 
months ago when CP reviewed De- 
layed Sensory Feedback and Be- 
havior (CP, Jan. 1964, 9, 37). Karl 
U. is still at Wisconsin and William is 
still at Dartmouth. The reviewer, Nor- 
man H. Mackworth, born in India, 
has a 1939 degree in medicine Tram 
the University of Aberdeen and a 
1947 PhD in Experimental Psychology 
from the University of Cambridge. 
He has been, in succession, research 
fellow at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Director of the Applied Psy- 
chology Research Unit of the British 
Medical Research Council, Head of 
the Psychophysiology Section of thc 
Defense Medical Research Labora- 


tories in Toronto, and Chief Scientist, 
at Dunlap and Associates. In the fall 
of 1963 he became Senior Research 
Associate with R. A. McFarland at the 
Harvard School of Public Health in 
the Guggenheim Center for Aerospace 
Health and Safety; he is also Research 
Fellow with Jerome Bruner in the Cen- 
ter for Cognitive Studies. 


T= fine book considers the up- 

side-down evidence and thereby 
fakes a fresh look at the underly- 
ing behavioral patterns, Artists some- 
times arrive at a new approach by 
literally inverting the picture they have 
been painting. Clearly the Smith broth- 
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EDWARD E. JONES of Duke University 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing that its 1963 CENTURY PSYCHOLOGY AWARD for a 
distinguished manuscript has been presented to Edward E. 
Jones of Duke University for his monograph tentatively 


titled: 


“Ingratiation: A Social Psychological Analysis” 


Publication is anticipated in the fall of 1964. A detailed 
description of the work will appear in future editions of 


this journal. 
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BERNARD RiwLAND, U. S. Naval Personnel Research Ac- 
tvity, San Diego; and San Diego State College. After 
ing the literature on early infantile autism, the 
author Proposes a theory about its cause, consistent with 
Present knowledge, and suggests some of its possible im- 
Plications for behavior theory. 


Ready this month. 
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256 pp., $5.00 (tent.) 
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Opera ments, to comprehend the basic p s 
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tions ioni the pigeon and includes diagrams and mata 
Holy. as well as examples of data from the Mount 
Yoke course, THE CENTURY PSYCHOLOGY SERIES, 


Ready in April. 160 pp., illus., spiral-bound, $3.25 (tent.) 


A ppleton-Century-Crofts 
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G. C. HELMSTADTER, Arizona State University. Concen- 
trating on the underlying principles of testing rather 
than on the instruments themselves, this text summarizes 
the logic and the major principles of measurement. It 
assumes some knowledge of statistics on the part of 
the student, thereby making it possible to probe more 
deeply into the basic elements of measurement. THE 
CENTURY PSYCHOLOGY SERIES. 
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Kart C. GARRISON and ALBERT J. KiNGsTON, both of 
the University of Georgia; and Arruur S. McDonaxp, 
Marquette University. Extensively revised, the second 
edition of this popular text provides students of educa. 
tion with a sound background in the psychology of 
learning. The book stresses the dynamic nature of the 
learner and his need for continuous guidance and moti- 
vation toward the attainment of his goals. 


Just published. 544 pp.. illus, $6.50 
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may be of special interest to those work- 
ing on rehabilitation problems, that the 
authors predict that training techniques 
which permit self regulatory, auditory 
and visual feedback are likely to be more 
effective than teaching machines which 
depend entirely on the principal of verbal 
reinforcement. 

Finally, two examples can be given 
to illustrate the breadth of attack. The 
scope of this volume ranges from fun- 
damental studies of basic neuro-anat- 
omy, such as an analysis of the struc- 
tures that integrate nervous activity, to 
highly applied engineering psychology 
in the manual tracking area. The au- 
thors regard the internuncial cells as 
the differential detectors requiring 
space and time displacements in the 
sensory feedback of motions, They re- 
gard this concept as more useful than 
the concept of integration at the syn- 
apse. It is, however, very hard to un- 
derstand how gross ablation experi- 
ments can support such a fine neuro- 
logical distinction. Their studies of the 
effects of lag in manual tracking make 
them question whether quickened rate- 
aided tracking is better than positional 
tracking. Any authors who have the un- 
derstanding, imagination and courage 
to start undermining the synapse and 
quickening within the same few pages 
deserve to be read widely. Briefly then, 
this is one of those rare books you will 
have to buy because someone else will 
always be reading the library copy. 


Identification 


with Breadth 


Robert F. Winch. With the collabo- 
ration of Harriet Engel Gross 


Identification and its Familial De- 
terminants: Exposition of Theory 
and Results of Pilot Studies. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1962. 
Pp. v + 223. $2.95. 


Reviewed by Marc Fren 


The author, Robert F. Winch, is now 
Professor of Sociology at Northwestern 
University. Though a fellow of APA 
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he is primarily a sociologist who re- 
ceived his PhD from the University of 
Chicago and who has taught at Chi- 
cago and Vanderbilt. He has written 
widely on marriage and the family and 
is the author of The Modem Family 
(1952, 1963) and Mate Selection (1958). 
The reviewer, Mare Fried, took his 
PhD at Harvard University, where he 
came under the influence of Talcott 
Parsons. He says, however, he is still 
more of a psychologist than a sociol- 
ogist (his degree was in the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations). He is 
Research Director at the Center for 
Community Studies, Psychologist at 
Masssachusetts General Hospital and an 
associate in psychology at Harvard 
Medical School. His most immediate 
theoretical interest is the relationship 
between social and psychological factors 
in the regulation of behavior; hence his 
natural concern with identification. 


uis is a book filled with paradoxes 
Ta thus both difficult to evaluate 
and all too easy to criticize. There are 
many references but the review is un- 
systematic; interesting ideas are pre- 
sented but there are many failures to 
examine issues closely; and both with 
respect to conceptual and empirical 
formulations, the presentation ranges 
from precision to grossness. A few “pilot 
studies" (based on a single sample) are 
presented but, as the author himself 
says: "The results are to be interpreted 
with the understanding that the samples 
were small, quite homogencous, and not 
randomly selected; that the measures 
were not entirely satisfactory; and that 
there were other considerations such as 
differentiate a pilot study from a for- 
mal test of a hypothesis." In brief, 
there are commendable features in this 
volume but it is far from a finished 
piece of work. Nonetheless, a few major 
issues warrant further consideration, 
particularly since Winch brings socio- 
logical formulations to bear on a core 
psychological concept. 

The single feature of the volume 
which most obscures a potential con- 
tribution to the literature on identifi- 
cation is the expanded definition of the 
central concept. The differences among 
most definitions of identification involve 
two sets of factors: how wide a range 


of learning processes, implying the last- 
ing influence of another person, are best 
included within the single term “identi- 
fication," and what conditions increase 
the likelihood that identification will 
take place. But there are common com- 
ponents to most of the concepts of iden- 
tification: (a) an important (and pos- 
sibly critical) form of human learning 
consists of taking over attributes of an- 
other person; (b) wanting to be like 
the other person, in whole or in part, 
is the immediate motive and being like 
the model is the immediate reward for 
identification; and (c) the major con- 
sequence is that an influence which was 
formerly external becomes an integral 
feature of the self and operates in the 
absence of the other person. One might 
wish for a more refined definition re- 
lated to differences in outcome. Many 
psychoanalysts (Fenichel, Hartmann and 
Loewenstein, Jacobson, Sandler) and 
psychologists (Bronfenbrenner, Mowrer, 
Kagan, Kelman, Sanford) have tried 
to make conceptual and operational re- 
finements. Winch, on the other hand, 
despite his formulation of sub-categories 
of identification, extends the concept 
to include virtually the entire range 
of relatively stable influence processes. 
Thus, his discussion of the literature 
and of the determinants of identifica- 
tion encompass too broad a set of con- 
sequences for any clear delineation rele- 
vant to the more traditional, common 
features of the concept, 


V Vixen does introduce a set of socio- 


logical considerations which are worthy 
of further attention. Specifically, he 
tries to relate the definition and per 
formance of different family roles t? 
the likelihood that identification wil! 
takë place, He introduces several inte! 
esting hypotheses relating role functio? 
to identification. One of the central hy- 
potheses, which he pursues in the “pilot 
Studies" is: “To the extent that ont 
Parent is more functional than the 
other, the offspring will tend to iden 
tify with the more functional parent.” 
Unfortunately, “functionality” is defined 
exclusively in terms of task-relevant be 
haviors (and, in an even more limite 
way, the index of “functionality” 1% 
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based on responses to a series of “wh 
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taught you how to” items). This does 
not take account of the subjective fac- 
tors in the definition of “functionality”; 
identification may (and significant iden- 
tifications are likely to) involve more 
global experiences than the concrete 
learning of discrete tasks; and there is 
the perpetual danger that, if individuals 
reconstruct past learning situations in 
the light of currently effective identifi- 
cations, these items may confound cause 
and effect. Winch’s data (Tables 9, 11, 
13, 14) suggest that, whatever effect 
“functionality? may have, it is subor- 
dinate to the effect of same-sex identi- 
fication for male subjects (even when 
the father is absent from the house- 
hold). He does acknowledge this effect 
as a “cultural pressure" but the data do 
provide some basis for a preliminary 
consideration of the conditions in which 
“functionality” is and is not related to 
identification. One would hope that 
some of these potentially meaningful 
hypotheses will be treated more effec- 
tively, with greater conceptual clarity, 
with larger samples, with more adc- 
quate instruments, and with more at- 
tention to the utility of the data in 


delimiting and modifying concepts and 
hypotheses. 
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The editor of this volume, Irwin G. 
Sarason, obtained his PhD from Indi- 
ana University in 1955, spent a yea! 
as a post-doctoral trainee at the West 
Haven VA Hospital and then went 
3000 miles west to the University ? 
Washington. Next he retraced 2946 
of those miles on his way back east 
to a professorship at New York Unt 
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By Benton J. Underwood, Northwestern University, and 
Rudolph W. Schulz, State University of Iowa 
A masterful report of three years of research which attempts to explain the process 


by which meaningfulness, the powerful variable which influences the rate at which 
verbal associations are formed, produces its effect. 


430 Pages $7.50 
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READINGS in 
LEARNING and HUMAN 
ABILITIES: EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Richard E. Ripple 


Primarily intended as a companion to Herbert J. Klausmeier’s text, 
LEARNING AND Human Apmirms: EpucaTionaL PsycHotocy, the 
Reapincs are also appropriate for use with any of the current text- 
books in educational psychology. Of the 49 readings Dr. Ripple has 
selected, approximately 70% were published after 1960 and over 
60% appear in a book of readings for the first time. Although the 
author’s emphasis is on articles reporting empirical research, some 
theoretical articles and some survey articles reviewing research are 
included. Dr. Ripple’s book, which is based on the organization of 
Dr. Klausmeier’s book, features an introduction to each of the eight 
sections, an interpretive headnote for each reading, and a specially 
prepared article to assist students in reading and interpreting the 
statistics in the selections, Due in June. 
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versity. And there he is now. The 
reviewer, Gerald A. Mendelsohn, re- 
ceived a Michigan PhD in 1959, work- 
ing with Gerald S. Blum in personal- 
ity research and with Frederick Wyatt 
and Edward Bordin in clinical training. 
Since 1960 he has been at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley where 
he is an assistant professor, doing the 
bulk of his teaching in the clinical 
area and his research on the counsel- 
ing relationship, on individual differ- 
ences in information reception and 
processing, and on guilt and moral 
attitudes. 


(Gies vr research in personality is 
impressive for its vitality and 
breadth of interest. With respect to 
both methods and concepts, personal- 
ity psychologists have been notably 
catholic in their explorations of hu- 
man behavior. One finds, consequently, 
a quite heterogeneous set of concerns, 
approaches and viewpoints included 
under the label "personality." Indeed, 
one might paraphrase Terence, "Per- 
sonologist sum; psychologici nihil a 
me alienum puto.” 

In assembling this book of readings, 
one of Sarason’s objectives has been to 
include a “varied sample of activities 
and ideas within the field of personal- 
ity,” a field he views as an emerging 
science. The orientation js explicitly 
empirical, most of the papers selected 
being a presentation of data, a review 
of some aspect of the literature or à 
discussion of a methodological issue- 
They are drawn almost entirely from 
the psychological journals of the past 
twenty years, with something of an 
emphasis on personality assessment. 
Included, too, among these forty 
papers, and most welcome, are a 
group of case studies. The value of 
this group would have been enhanced: 
however, had cases of less severe path- 
ology, or even of relative normality» 
been chosen as well. Clearly, personal- 
ity research has profited greatly from 
insights obtained through intensive €% 
aminations of disordered individuals 
but, with few exceptions, we have not 
been alert to the possibility that 
equally important, and perhaps more 
generalizable, insights can be gainec 
from intensive case analysis of well 
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functioning individuals. 

While it is unrealistic to expect a 
single book of readings to represent 
all areas of contemporary personality 
research, this reviewer was struck by 
omissions of several highly significant 
topics. Perhaps the most important of 
the omissions is the growing and vigor- 
ous field of behavioral genetics. As the 
research. methodology improves in this 
area and a body of data relevant to 
genetic influences grows, it is essential 
that psychologists centrally concerned 
with individual differences do more 
than pay lip service to "constitutional 
differences." Likewise, it is unlikely 
that there has been a recent concept 
of greater heuristic value than “cog- 
nitive dissonance,” yet no paper re- 
lated to the concept or to other dis- 
parity concepts is included. In general, 
cognition seems to be neglected, a 
neglect which does not reflect the state 
of affairs in contemporary research. 
I doubt that psychodynamically or- 
iented psychologists will be satisfied 
by the selection either; except for 4 
review paper on subliminal perception; 
none of the extensive empirical litera- 
ture on conflict and defensive behavior 
has been sampled. 


Ta BASIC shortcoming of the collec 
tion, however, is not that it omits to? 
much of importance, but rather that 
the reader has no way of knowing whY: 
of the many papers available, thes® 
forty were considered of sufficient 
value and significance to be included: 
Sarason's contribution, aside from a !* 
printed paper, is limited to a two-pa£^ 
preface giving a justification for the 
emphasis on empirical papers, a short 
statement about each of the sections ? 
the book and a summary of the them? 
of each paper. But this is not sufficie™ 
to allow the selection criteria to b^ 
come apparent. Further, the editor does 
not provide a definition of personalit?? 
a consideration of its place within psy. 
chology, an analysis of premises an 
methods in the field or a descripti?" 
of the historical background which M 
in large measure shaped contempora"? 
personality research. Nor are there ) 
cluded any papers by other write? 
addressed to these concerns. Thus; ne 
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only are the reasons for the inclusion 
of individual papers unclear, but also 
it is difficult to perceive the rationale 
behind the selection of the particular 
set of topics chosen for coverage, to 
understand why the readings are or- 
ganized as they are or to perceive the 
unities within this varied field. These 
are serious drawbacks in a book in- 
tended for students. 

Since all these papers are already 
available elsewhere, accessibility of 
the material is the only real advant- 
age this book has over an annotated 
bibliography. This is unfortunately the 
typical situation in books of readings. 
The worth of these collections, of 
which there seems to be an ever-grow- 
ing number, would be immeasurably 


increased if their editors made an effort 
to place the material in a context, to 
indicate the tradition from which it 
stems, the body of knowledge to which 
it relates and the future directions to 
which it points. It does not seem un- 
reasonable to expect the same careful 
and critical thought here that the field 
demands in research efforts. 

Contemporary Research in Personal- 
ity, then, is another book of readings, 
better than some and poorer than 
others. The degree of its usefulness de- 
pends on the extent to which this par- 
ticular selection of papers matches 
the taste of the user. It certainly could 
have been a better book. That its limita- 
tions reflect a current trend is, for this 
reviewer, a source of concern. 


Pavlov, Rice 
and the Grand Design 


John W. Clifford, S. J. 


In the Presence of My Enemies. New York: Norton, 1963. Pp. 239. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Feux E. Goopson 


The John W. Cliford, S. 
J, enrolled in a prelegal program 
at the University of San Francisco 
before studying to become a priest. 
He was imprisoned by the Chinese 
Communists in June, 1953, 
serving as a missionary, and was re- 
leased in June, 1956. This is his first 
book. The reviewer, Felix E. Good- 
son, feels that the three and one 
half years he spent as a prisoner of 
the Japanese during the World War 
II may have helped qualify him to 
appreciate the present book. He is 
now Associate Professor at DePauw 
University, having arrived there in 
1954 after receiving a PhD at the 
University of Missouri. He has re- 


author, 


while 


viewed for CP before (CP, June 

1962, 7, 238). 

S INCE the  Chimese Communists 
pose an enigmatic force that 
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grows 
political 


increasingly important as 
winds shift in velocity and 
direction, any serious effort to depict 
their goals and techniques brings 
with it a demand for attention and 
evaluation. Clifford's book represents 
a highly educated person's reactions 
to three years of imprisonment by 
the Chinese Communists, along with 
a description of efforts to break his 
somewhat obdurate resolve and the 
“adaptation devices" he utilized in 
warding off the impact of the treat- 
ment. Specifically it is a self conscious 
attempt to understand the tech- 
niques of “brainwashing” and to de- 
velop an effective plan for resisting 
its effects. 

Clifford draws a picture of a na- 
tion dominated by a philosophy that 
justifies any means by the ends en- 
visioned, where an individual with a 
different orientation is looked upon as 
one whose thinking has simply gone 


awry, and where the greatest kind- 
ness which can be bestowed is to 
create within that individual the cir- 
cumstances which will allow an 
emergence or reemergence of proper 
perspective. In short, the Chinese 
Communists adhere to a dogma the 
basic validity of which lies beyond 
question and as such justifies all ef- 
forts, whether sanguine or subtle, 
against the individual or nation 
which resists its inevitable and ulti- 
mate triumph. 

From this frame of reference, ac- 
cording to Clifford, “brain washing” 
is not looked upon as a vicious in- 
strument for violating the individual's 
basic human rights but as a benef- 
icent technique for educating those 
who have for some reason unhappily 
gone astray. 


Ciara believes that the funda- 
mental practical orientation taken iP 
brainwashing is derived from "Pav 
lovian Conditioning” studies. This 
technique involves the removal of the 
individual from all contacts, whether 
personal or ideological, and the ap- 
plication of a regimen of carefully 
equated rewards and punishments 
The approach is designed to under 
mine the individuals confidence i 
himself and in his major orienting 
life concepts so that the basic bio 
logical urges become the significant 
motivating features in his life. To 
quote Clifford, “The Communist 
seeks to distort the individual pU 
oners instincts and pervert such 4 
bilitating emotions as guilt, desp? 
fear, loneliness, uncertainty. When the 
basic mistreatment has aroused thes? 
emotions sufficiently, the exhaustiv® 
lectures, the subtle traps and the m 
ments of kindness are invoked, 
prey upon the individual's heighte™™ 
suggestibility—the technique is no 
designed to make Communists ° 
victims but to turn them into soulle* 
robots available for complete manip. 
lation." This seems somewhat fat E 
moved from the objective techniq" 
developed by Pavlov. in 
Clifford’s format for resistance T 
cludes: 1) a resolve to be unren" 
tantly and yet passively uncoop* f 
tive, 2) nent 
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the positive values and beliefs of 
one's own life, 3) the active plotting 
of counter strategy, 4) retaining a 
sense of humor, particularly about the 
antics and strategems of the captors 
and (one of Clifford's most inter- 
esting points), 5) remembering 
that treatment is purely a function of 
a broader strategy and that personal 
reactions will do little to affect either 
one’s immediate welfare or the final 
outcome of one’s case. 

Now to Clifford’s own story. In 
their efforts to gain a confession 
which could be used to subvert his 
teaching among the Chinese people, 
many and varied strategems were 
used, All, it seems, were designed to 
produce some concession on his part 


which might be expanded into a 
wedge for breaking his resolve. 
There were numerous efforts under 


varied guises to get him to go through 
the motion of signing his name to 
some incidental paper. Always he 
was watched for any interest he might 
evince. When such was discerned, a 
spy in the guise of a cell mate would 
suddenly appear with similar in- 
terests and ulterior designs. As 
| time passed and his fear of exploita- 
tive contacts increased he withdrew 
into a self-imposed isolation. Nothing 
apparently was too minute for the 
Communists in their campaign against 
him. They withheld cookies which 
came for him in a Red Cross pack- 
age, put small rocks in his rice, 
placed him in a cell next to a lunatic 
who kept shouting, *Oh, why didn't 
I confess." The confrontation between 
the Communists and Clifford ulti- 
mately reached a stalemate with 
neither side making any concessions. 
And finally, almost in desperation it 
would appear, they literally kicked 
him out of jail. 


"Tu REVIEWER had a curious re- 
action to this book. Although Clifford 
has a disconcerting capacity for both 
overstatement and overgeneraliza- 
tion, his insight into the motivation 
and techniques of the Communists 
seems excellent. Further, the book is 
interesting, at times even compelling. 
Yet something is wrong. Specifically, 


the unusual nature of his reactions 
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did not seem justified by the condi- 
tions imposed. His food was always 
poor but adequate, drugs were never 
used in the effort to gain confession, 
he was never exposed to direct phys 
cal punishment, and no effort was 
made to convert him to the Com- 
munist ideology. Yet Clifford feels 
that there was a concerted and un- 
remitting effort to "break him." One 
might surmise that Clifford viewed 
his incarceration as a major test 
and justification of his own faith and 
resolve. Somehow it became neces- 
sary for him to magnify the circum- 
stances of his imprisonment into a 
struggle of great dimensions between 
himself and the Chinese People's Re- 
public. Thus, even the minutest in- 
cident was viewed by him as a part 
of the sustained plan of Peking to 
subvert John W. Clifford. One is 
forced to suggest that many of the 


incidents which he construes as a 
part of the Chinese Communist’s 
master plan to subvert him may 


simply have been incidental happen- 
ings. Perhaps the prisoners were 
simply served rice with rocks in it; 
perhaps not all the fellow prisoners 
who tried to become friendly were 
Communist spys. 

In the narrative there is no indica- 
tion that Clifford, even in restrospect, 
considered the possibility that his be- 
havior was anything other than per- 
fectly adequate and correct. Question- 
able objectivity pervades the entire 
book. One might assume, for in- 
stance, that he would give some credit 
to his religious indoctrination for his 
sustained ability to resist the impre- 
cations of the Chinese. This he fails 
to do. As a matter of fact relative to 
this issue he makes the interesting 
statement, “The fact that I am also 
a Jesuit missionary is beside the point; 
any strong-willed man could 
done the same." 


After 


have 


certain 
nagging questions Did he 
have the particular ^ personality 
structure. evinced in the book prior 
to his experience or did the methods 
of the Chinese possibly work better 
than he knew? Were the personality 
traits so disconcerting to this re- 
viewer also the traits 


reading the book 
remain. 


that were es- 


sential in allowing Clifford to with- 
stand his ordeal as courageously as 
he did? 

Although this is not a very good 
book, it is one of the few first hand 
accounts by an articulate person of 
the methods employed by the Chi- 
nese. As such it deserves a careful 
reading by those interested in under- 
standing the Chinese tactics and mo- 
tivation. And, curiously, the very 
characteristics which contribute to the 
book's literary paucity make it in- 
teresting reading, particularly be- 
tween the lines. 


With Tolerance, 


for Teachers 


William James 


Talks to Teachers on Psychology 
and to Students on Some of Life’s 
Ideals. New York: Dover Publica- 
tions, 1962. Pp. vi + 146. $1.00. 


Reviewed by R. J. HERRNSTEIN 


William James (1842-1910), the au- 
thor, is the first William James that 
comes to the mind of most psycholo- 
gists. The reviewer is Richard Herrn- 
stein, who, after a Harvard PhD and 
a period of research at the Walter Reed 
Army Institute, went back to Harvard 
in 1958 and has stayed there since. He 
professes and researches, mostly on 
learning, in the department of psy- 
chology. He and E, G. Boring are en- 
gaged in a joint enterprise about which 
CP readers will be hearing. 


T his preface to this brief and lucid 

work, William James explains 
that it comprises a series of lectures 
first given in 1892 to school teachers 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
later repeated before similar groups be- 
fore its publication in 1899. James tells 
us that his experience with audiences 
of this sort persuaded him to couch 
his lectures in concrete and practical 
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By William S. Ray, University of North Carolina at Greensboro 


Concentrating completely upon human research, this 
book is a brief, selective introduction to scientific psychol- 
Ogy and is designed for one-semester courses. No pretense 
is made about covering all of contemporary psychology. 
However, the subjects handled are minutely and penetrat- 
ingly analyzed. Special attention is given to the rigorous 
definition of terminology, the function concept as an aid 
to understanding correlation and prediction, the experi- 
mental approach to conditioning and practice, and motivat- 


ing conditions. A resolution of the old dilemma of con- 
sciousness (experience) versus behavior is given. Animal 
behavior is omitted since it is too difficult for beginning 
students, Major topics are arranged in the text so that 
later ones presuppose a knowledge of the earlier. Some 250 
research reports, 358 line drawings, and numerous graphs 
highlight the subject matter. An instructors guide accom- 
panies the text. 

Ready in April, approx. 576 pages, prob. $6.95 


A Programmed Workbook for THE SCIENCE OF PSYCHOLOGY 
By William S. Ray 


Tightly and systematically correlated with the text, this 
Workbook consists of seventeen chapters that correspond to 
Ose of the text. Each chapter contains a number of items 
ir self-instruction or self-testing. Most of them are written 
conventional multiple-choice form, and the majority are 


sentence completions that contain one or more blanks. As 
in the text, much of the content consists of research reports 
rewritten, condensed, and organized so that the student can 
understand them. 

Ready in June, paper, approx. 224 pages, prob. $2.50. 


THEORIES IN CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY 
Edited by Melvin H. Marx, University of Missouri 


Bringing together most of the important problems in 
“eory construction and evaluation, Professor Marx has 
€veloped a book which, like its predecessor, Psychological 
heory, will prove unusually influential on students and 
Professionals. This thorough revision covers a wide range 
S £eneral and special questions which are inherently part 
: the fashioning of theory. In a perceptive opening state- 
ment, Professor Marx assesses the current standing and 


direction of theory development, indicating those areas 
enjoying revival or new prominence. He then fully displays 
theory methodology through an outstanding selection of 
scientific papers, many of them appearing for the first time. 
New emphasis is provided in the final section of reports 
especially written by a dozen top psychologists. 

1963, 640 pages, $9.95. 
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DEPENDENCY IN PSYCHOTHERAPY: A Casebook 
By William U. Snyder, Ohio University 


For the first time, students can study the entire therapy 


om Word by word. Dr. Snyder picks up from tape re- 


rdings the verbatim records of two clients in psychothera- 


b aa: iti 
Entic counseling—almost 50 sessions in all. In addition, he 
assifies each response of therapist and client so that 


nts see what the therapist intended at each moment 
What the actual results were. Dr. Snyder focuses upon 
Clients? problems of dependency and develops a scale 


and 
his 


for measuring this need. He tabulates his results in 23 
tables and three charts which reveal at a glance what the 
study contributes to understanding dependency. Dependency 
in Psychotherapy is not organized according to the theories 
of any particular school of psychotherapy. The cases exhibit 
the use of relationship theory; however, psychoanalysis, 
client-centered therapy, and learning theory are also utilized 
to a great extent. 1963, 434 pages, $9.00. 


THE PSYCHOTHERAPY RELATIONSHIP 


By William U. Snyder, with the collaboration of B. June Snyder 


reas bl this book was printed, there had been no pe 
wae in which one therapist reports on his aceon ips 
anal a large group of his cases and then PW HE y 
follo the relationships after each interview. Dr. Snyder 
po es Just such a procedure, basing his findings on a unique 

ol of case material and data drawn from over 550 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


recorded therapeutic interviews with 
interview, substantial evidence of the 
between therapist and client is pres 
places strong emphasis on the inter 
which is one of the most importa 


20 clients. After every 
reciprocal interaction 
ented. This approach 
personal relationships, 
nt therapeutic agents. 
1961, 432 pages, $7.95. 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10011 
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terms, rather than in the abstract and 
analytical language of academic psy- 
chology. Modern readers are fortunate 
that James made this choice, for the 
crisp freshness of the book would 
surely never have emerged had James 
been constrained by the now extinct 
categories of the psychology of the 
1890's. 

As a work, albeit minor, of a major 
figure in American psychology and phi- 
losophy, Talks To Teachers is, of 
course, a welcome addition to the list 
of inexpensive paperbacks. But the book 
has two other sources of interest that 
recommend it both to teachers of psy- 
chology and to teachers in general. 
Teachers of psychology could well use 
it as an introduction to the understand- 
ing of James, for it puts forth in vivid 
language the essence of James’s brand 
of functional psychology. This psy- 
chology, which was to dominate Amer- 
ican thinking from the turn of the 
century on, was preoccupied with the 
problems of adaptation and action, of 
evolution and education, and the body 
of thinking is condensed here without 
being either diluted or overconcen- 
trated. 

Although the value of the book to 
teachers of psychology remains secure, 
its message to teachers in general is 
perhaps even more important, for this 
sixty-five-year-old book has a surpris- 
ing timeliness. Modern teachers might 
be amused and comforted when James 


says (p. 2): 


",.. we have been havmg something 
like a ‘boom’ in psychology in this 
country, Laboratories and  professor- 
ships have been founded, and reviews 
established. The air has been full of 
rumors, The editors of educational 
journals and the arrangers of conven- 
tions have had to show themselves en- 
terprising and on a level with the 
novelties of the day. Some of the pro- 
fessors have not been unwilling to co- 
operate, and I am not sure even that 
the publishers have been entirely inert. 
"The new psychology! has thus become 
a term to conjure up pertentous ideas 
withal; and you teachers, docile and 
receptive and aspiring as many of you 
are, have been plunged in an atmos- 
phere of vague talk about our science, 
which to a great extent has been more 
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mystifying than enlightening." 

What could James have known in 
that antediluvian time, before Pavlov 
or Watson, Dewey or Thorndike? The 
answer is that he seemed to know a 
very great deal and was able to say 
it simply. He viewed education as a 
process of "training the pupil in be- 
havior" (p. 13) through the "organi- 
zation of acquired habits of conduct 
and tendencies to behavior" (p. 15). 
He justified his "behaviorism" as a 
practical expedient, for he felt that, 
"No truth, however abstract, is ever 
perceived, that will not probably at 
some time influence our earthly ac- 
tion" (p. 13). To accomplish this train- 
ing in behavior, James wanted teachers 
to rely on his version of the classical 
doctrine of association by contiguity, 
the ancient view that ideas call each 
other to mind by virtue of their hav- 
ing been experienced together. He ar- 
gued that learning takes place best 
when the child reacts overtly, rather 
than when he listens passively, and 
that each "acquired reaction is, as a 
rule, either a complication grafted on 
@ native reaction, or a substitute for 
a native reaction, which the same ob- 
ject originally tended to provoke” (p. 
20). So the teacher must begin with 
the native reactions of the child and 
mold, or "shape"—as we now say— 
them toward the desired end-products 
of education. 


Tirso the rest of this little 
book, in chapters on interest, atten- 
tion, memory, the will, James shows a 
similar knack for anticipating modern 
opinion, a knack that might seem un- 
canny if one fails to realize that he was 
instrumental in creating modern opin- 
ion. Notwithstanding the modernity of 
his ideas, James does not sound like 
a modern psychologist. He lacked dog- 
matism, or, to put it positively, he 
tolerated a collection of notions, often 
original and almost invariably reason- 
able, that do not form a logical unity. 
Unlike modern psychologists, he could 
be a behaviorist who discussed the 
mind, or an associationist who talked 
about the innate relations among ideas. 
And James proved that such notions 
can coexist harmoniously. 


Modern educational theories have 
not been directly influenced by this 
book as a whole, for it is too subtle 
and diverse for easy discipleship. James 
worried about discipleship: “Where the 
disciples are not independent and criti- 
cal-minded enough (and I think that, 
if you teachers in the earlier grades 
have any defect—the slightest touch of 
a defect in the world—it is that you 
are a mite too docile), we are pretty 
sure to miss accuracy and balance and 
measure in those who get a license to 
lay down the law to them from above” 
(p. 2). His fears were well-founded, 
for educational theory in America has 
been plagued for over fifty years by 
false dogmas passing in and out of 
vogue. 

As a guide to teachers, this book is 
not likely to be a timeless classic. It 
will become antiquated if the science 
of psychology grows powerful enough 
to make teaching a form of engineer- 
ing rather than an art, James thought 
in the 1890’s that teaching is an art. 
and he seems to have been right then. 
Cautious teachers might read the book 
with profit today, He may still be right. 


n 


Men are hauling a log. Each of them 
may be expressing an opinion as to how 
and where it should be hauled. They 
haul the log to its destination, and it 
turns out that it has been done in ac- 
cordance with what one of them said. 
He gave command. This is commanding 
and power in their primary form. The 
man who labored hardest with his arms 
was least able to think what he was 
doing, or reflect on what would be the 
result of the common activity, or give 4 
command; while the man who was doin£ 
the most commanding was obviously thé 
least able of the party, by reason of his 
&reater verbal activity, to perform direct 
manual labor. In a larger aggregate of 
men directing their efforts toward a com 
mon end the category of those who, be- 
cause their activity is devoted to giving 
commands, take less part in the joint 
enterprise stands out still more promi- 
nently, 

TorsTOY 
War and Peacé 


BEHAVIORISM AND PHENOMENOLOGY 


Contrasting Bases for Modern Psychology 

T. W. Wann, Editor. Should behaviorism be rejected as a starting point for psycho- 
logical inquiry? This volume of papers by eminent men in the field presents an argu- 
mentative examination of the role of behaviorism and phenomenology in psychology, 
disclosing a surprising degree of conciliation between the two. Contributors: SIGMUND 
KOCH, R. B. MACLEOD, B. F. SKINNER, CARL R. ROGERS, NORMAN MALCOLM, MICHAEL 
SCRIVEN. A volume in the Rice University Semicentennial Series. 200 pages $5.00 


SOCIAL BEHAVIOR AND 
ORGANIZATION AMONG VERTEBRATES 


William Etkin, Editor. In the last twenty-five years the study of social behavior 
among animals has claimed the attention not only of zoologists but of experimental 
and clinical psychologists and other students of the behavioral Sciences. Five chap- 
ters written by the author offer an analytical description of social behavior from the 
ecological and evolutionary point of view. Active experimentalists have contributed 
five specialized chapters each covering recent developments in the area of the author's 
own work. Also included is a section summarizing recent advances in neuro-endo- 
crinology necessary for an understanding of the experimental chapters. . 

320 pages, illus., index $7.50 


Coming in April... 


MANAGERIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Second Edition 7 
By Harold J. Leavitt. The unqualified success of the first edition has established 
Managerial Psychology as an eminently practical and readable guide. The book begins 
With the psychology of the individual and progresses logically to his relations with 
other individuals, small groups, and finally large groups. In his revision the author 
has added extensively to the sections on organization and groups, covering the sig- 
nificant advances in both of these areas in the past few years. 


Cloth, $6.00 Paperback, $2.75 
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CHICAGO PRESS á London 


Chicago and 
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Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


More New Films 


Tur DisorpereD Minp. A series of 
four 30-minute (black & white, sound, 
1961) case histories of mental patients 
in which each is interviewed by a psy- 
chiatrist. Produced by Robert Anderson 
Associates, Ltd., and available for pur- 
chase from International Film Bureau 
Inc., 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, 
Illinois. Sale price, $170.00 per film. 
Also available for rental from Psycho- 
logical Cinema Register at $5.75 per 
film. Enlightening and of interest as a 
teaching tool in medicine and allied 
professions. 


1. A Coronary. Examines effect of 
emotional disorder on the patient's 
body through illness. 


2. A Pathological Anxiety. Explores 
effect of mental disorder in which 
suppression of hostilities lead to 
inability to function normally. 


3. A Depression. Considers specific 
mental illness in order to show how 
emotional factors can affect the 
mind. 


4. A Psychopath. Presents case history 
of an anti-social personality with 
complete absence of moral respon- 
sibility, 


Tue Mepica, Uses or Hypnosis. 
z š 
Produced by Robert Anderson Associ- 
ates, Ltd., 28-minute, black & white. 


Available for sale only from Interna- 


tional Film Bureau for $170.00. A sur- 
vey of the ways hypnosis is used by phy- 
sicians and surgeons, Cases discussed in 
interviews with actual patients which 
include treatment of a severe anxiety 
neurosis. Attempts to answer many com- 
mon criticisms of hypnotism and recog- 
nizes the many unknowns in its use. 
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MicHAEL—AÀ  MowcoLom  Cuirp. 
16 mm., sound, black & white, 1961. 
14-minute film produced by British 
Film Institute. Sale price $100.00 avail- 
able through New York University film 
library. Also may be rented from Psy- 
chological Cinema Register for $2.75. 
Illustrates acceptance by his family of 
his handicap and would be useful to 
organizations seeking to arouse public 
support of special programs for the re- 
tarded. 


Note: All of the following films are 
available from the Psychological Cinema 
Register (PCR) Audio-Visual Aids Li- 
brary, The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Penna. 


STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION oF THE 
VESTIBULAR APPARATUS. (University 
of Washington) 16 mm sound, PCR 
(20096), 20 minutes, 1963. Rental 
$4.25; no sales. Effect on righting re- 
sponse of destruction of portions of the 
semicircular canal 


in laboratory ani- 
mals. 


TEACHING SPEECH AND LANGUAGE: 
THE MCGINNIS ASSOCIATION 
METHOD. Central Institute for the 
Deaf) 16 mm sound, PCR (50001), 55 
minutes, 1962. Rental $10.75; no sales. 
Fundamental steps used at Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf for teaching lan- 
guage to aphasic children. 


Time or Tuer Lives. (National Ed- 
ucation Association). 16 mm sound, 
PCR (30233), 30 minutes, 1963. Rental 
$5.75; no sales. Day's activities of 24 
children in kindergarten. Role of kin- 
dergarten in learning process—disci- 
pline, self-expression, learning to live 
and work with others, making transition 
from home to school, developing com- 
munication and listening skills. 


YOUTH AND THE Law. (International 
Film Bureau: Mental Health Film 
Board) 16mm sound, PCR (2131), 36 
minutes, 1962. Rental $6.75; sale 
$150.00. Pinpoints some problems of 
youth in modern community. Explores 
role of police as they work with com- 
munity organizations to guide youth ac- 
tivities. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AN INFANTILE 
Psycuosts. (University of Washing- 
ton) 16mm sound, (PCR 20095), 18 
minutes, 1963. Rental $3.50; no sales. 
Activities of a psychotic child in nursery 
school setting with scenes from his ear- 
lier childhood selected from family 
home movies. 


EARLY EXPERIENCE AND AFFECTION. 
(University of Wisconsin Primate Lab- 
oratory--H. F. Harlow) 16mm sound 
(PCR 2139), 22 minutes, 1963. Rental 
$4.75; sale $110.00. The roles of moth- 
ering and peer interactions in the social 
and affectional development of monkeys 
are depicted. Authors most recent 
studies of the effects of partial and 
social isolation and inadequate mother- 
ing in infancy are contrasted with studics 
involving laboratory situations which 
provide both normal mothering and 
normal peer interactions, 


Jupcine Propte, (Roundtable Produc- 
tions) 16mm sound, PCR (6583-60); 
23 minutes, 1962. Rental $4.75; no 
sales. How supervisors and interviewers 
can learn to avoid mistakes in sizing uP 
people and thus to make more reliable 
and accurate estimates of ability and 
probable performance in any field. 


Moment or Decision (Sid Davis 
Productions) 16mm sound, PCR (10004); 
10 minutes, 1961. Rental $2.25; no 
sales. Four boys are faced with a de- 
cision of whether or not to steal a car 


He who serves his 


friends does not 
serve his master, 


Dumas 


Outstanding books in the field .................... idiot re HN 


PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


GREGORY A. KIMBLE, Duke University; and 
NORMAN A. GARMEZY, University of Minnesota 


Second Edition of this outstanding textbook offers 
the beginning student a scientifically accurate ac- 
count of contemporary psychology. Filled with 
absorbing experimental detail, it views the subject 
as an objective, observational science. Basic 
methodological matters are dealt with first; then, 


methodological and substantive discussions. New 
material in the Second Edition includes an exten- 
sive section on personality; fully revised treatment 
of frustration, anxiety, conflict, behavior pathology 
and personality theory, measurement and develop- 


ment, and therapeutic techniques in mental health. 
2nd Ed., 1963. 655 pp., illus. $7.75 


the more complex aspects of psychology are pre- 
sented in terms referring back to the earlier 


CONTEMPORARY SCHOOLS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


ROBERT S. WOODWORTH, late of Columbia University, 
in collaboration with MARY R. SHEEHAN, Hunter College 
of the City University of New York. 

Ready in April! Now in its Third Edition, this 
book presents an objective survey of the essential 
features of each contemporary school of psychology, 
with enough concrete detail to lend color to the 
picture. The new edition incorporates the recent 
developments in all of the existing schools, including 
the work of Soviet psychologists. Building on more 
than a half-century of study and observation, it 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY AND DEVELOPMENT 
LOUIS P. THORPE, University of Southern California; in 
collaboration with VIRGINIA JOHNSON. 3rd Ed., 1962. 
628 pp., illus. $7.00 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR— 
A Dynamic Approach 
LOUIS P. THORPE and BARNEY KATZ, both of the University 
of Southern California; ROBERT T. LEWIS, Los Angeles 
State College. Revised by KATZ and LEWIS. 
2nd Ed., 1961. 677 pp., illus. $7.50 


discusses each school, shows why and how it 
originated, gives its distinguishing characteristics, 
and explains its theories and mental processes. 
Among the schools of psychology treated are func- 
tional and structural psychology, associationism, 
behaviorism, Gestalt psychology, and psychoanalysis 
and related schools. 3rd Ed., 1964. 420 pp., illus. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY . 
GEORGE J. DUDYCHA, Wittenberg University. 1963. 


468 pp., illus. $6.50 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY— 
An Introduction to the Study of Human Relations 
S. STANSFELD SARGENT, Veterans Administration, Phoenix, Arizona; 
ROBERT C. WILLIAMSON, Haverford College. 2nd Ed., 1958, 
649 pp., illus. $7.00 


THE psy 
CHOLOGY OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
KARL C. GARRISON, University of Georgia; DEWEY G. FORCE, JR., 
University of Minnesota. 3rd Ed., 1959. 586 pp., illus. $6.50 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 
ina ELIZABETH LEE VINCENT, Chatham College; PHYLLIS C. MARTIN 
Point Park Junior College. 1961. 522 pp., illus. $6.50 " 


The Ronald Press Company. 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


UNINFORMATIVE AND UNFAIR 


As a steady reader of Contemporary 
Psychology, I appreciate the individu- 
ality of reviewers’ reactions to various 
books. Such individual flavor adds to 
the interest and value of a review. In 
the September 1963 issue, however, I 
encountered an article which in my 
opinion did not fulfill the basic functions, 
of a review, ie., telling the reader what 
the book is really like. I am referring to 
Ogden Lindsley's review of Control of the 
Mind: Man and Civilization by Farber 
and Wilson. 

The review's first lengthy paragraph 
is taken up with a discussion of the moti- 
vation involved in holding a symposium 
and publishing its results. It contains 
remarks that could be interpreted as 
implying that the enterprise under ques- 
tion may not have been sincerely under- 
taken to advance the scientific disciplines 
involved, but merely because the editors 
wanted to add more pages of publication 
to their names. Not only would I ques- 
tion the value of remarks such as these 
in a review, but wonder about their ap- 
propriateness in the professional context 
at all. 

In the next portion of the review, the 
title of the book is attacked and con- 
siderable time spent showing that the 
term "mind" should not have been used 
because it "isn't being done": statistics 
àre presented to show that this usage is 
not in accordance with current psycho- 
logical mores. In the rather brief re- 
mainder of the review, the reviewer 
does not even mention the various papers 
involved and gives us only a skimpy 
account of their contents. 

When I read a book review in Con- 
temporary Psychology, what I want to 
know, essentially, is whether or not I 
ought to read or recommend the book. 
This means I need to know something of 
what the book is all about, 


and how 
adequate a job the 


à authors have done in 
fulfilling the expressed or implied promise 
of the book, Dr. Lindsley's review does 
not succeed in giving 


r x us this necessary 
information because 


so much of the 
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a 


article is taken up with material which 
is either beside the point, out of place in 
such an article, or not worth the space. 
On the brand of psychology featured 
in this symposium, Lindsley is certainly 
entitled to express his views at length 
and as vigorously as he desires. It seems 
to me, however, that reviewing is a serv- 
ice function to the reader, and I believe 
a responsibility is implied in editorship to 
reject those reviews which, coming even 
from well-known people, simply do not 
do the job they are supposed to do. The 
present review does not, I feel, give the 
book a “fair shake,” but, what is most 
important, it is of little value to the 
reader. 
Jesse H. Harvey, PhD 
Metropolitan State Hospital 
Norwalk, California 


PSYCHOLOGY OF DREAMING 


In his exigesis in the form of a review 
of my book, Ego Synthesis in Dreams, 
(CP, Oct. 1963, 8, 388) Robert Clark 
takes me to task for my polysyllabic style. 
The criticism is well taken. In trying to 
ground my work in systematic theories 
I tend to get carried away. 

However, I must defend myself against 
his two compliments: (1) That I have 
“gone beyond Freud,” and (2) That 
my focus on the manifest contents of 
dreams joins my views with his to the 
effect that the latent contents of dreams 
are “artificial.” 

First, then, I wish to say that since 
Freud, it has not been very difficult to 
go beyond Freud, especially if one will 
read Freud. Secondly, I wish to re- 
emphasize the record of Freud's opinion 
that the latent content, while essential to 
the interpretation of dreams, may well 
prove peripheral to the psychology of 
dreaming. (pp. 510-511 and p. 579, 
Basic Books Edition, Strachey translation 
of The Interpretation of Dreams). It 
was the psychology of dreaming that my 
book was meant to be about. 

Ricuarp M. Jones 
Brandeis University 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE NON-OBVIOUS 


—AUTISM OR FACT? 


One of the most persistent claims in 
support of the “theory” of cognitive 
dissonance is the experimental confirma- 
tion of its non-obvious predictions, of its 
predictions going counter to common 
sense. This note will be a case study of 
one such claim, a case study stimulated 
by Eza Stotland's review of Explorations 
in Cognitive Dissonance, by Jack W. 
Brehm and Arthur R. Cohen (CP, Nov., 
1963, 8, 419). 

The following is a description taken 
from p. 34 of that book, of an experi- 
ment. “In his ‘forced compliance’ experi- 
ment, Smith varied the characteristics of 
the communicator (i.e. experimenter or 
authority figure) at whose behest the 
person commits himself to the disso- 
nance-producing discrepant act. The sub- 
jects were Army reservists undergoing 
training at an Army Reserve Center 
who, under the guise of a study of 
survival in food-emergency situations, 
were induced to eat grasshoppers. . 

All subjects were . given a pre- 
questionnaire which included an attitude 
scale on their liking for grasshoppers as 
a food. Then, with half the subjects, thc 
experimenter acted in a friendly, warm, 
permissive manner throughout the experi- 
mental period (the positive communica- 
tor condition). He smiled frequently, re- 
ferred to himself by nickname, sat on 
the counter, said that the subjects could 
smoke if they wished, that they should 
relax and enjoy themselves, The other 
half of the subjects (negative communi- 
cator condition) were treated throughout 
in a formal, cool, official manner. The 
men were ordered rather than requested ; 
they were told that they could not smoke; 
the experimenter never smiled; he stood 
in a stiff pose and replied in a sharp 
manner to all questions. 

After the subjects in both conditions 
had been induced to eat at least onc 
grasshopper |. |, they were permitted tO 
80 ahead and eat as many as they liked. 
* +. After eating, the subjects filled out 
the attitude measure again. 

When the changed scores in liking fo" 
Srasshoppers were examined, it was found 
that the subjects in the negative commu" 
nicator condition showed more increase 
in liking for grasshopppers than those i” 
the positive communicator condition. 

Although this evidence is not entirely 
unequivocal because of the different 
numbers of subjects complying with the 
request to eat, it does show that fo" 
those complying with the discrepant Te 


Recorded Case Reports 


By GEORGE W. KISKER, Professor of Psychology, the Graduate School, University of Cin- 
cinnati; Chief Psychologist, Longview State Hospital and the Hamilton County Juvenile Court 


to accompany his forthcoming new textbook 


THE DISORGAN!ZED PERSONALITY 


An Introduction to Abnormal Psychology 


The most unique and revolutionary feature of 
this exciting book is the use of tape-recorded 
interviews with more than forty patients. These 
interviews, recorded in a juvenile court psy- 
chiatric clinic and in the wards of a mental 
hospital, are keyed directly to the text where 
the case history is presented. Although the 


Colleges and universities adopting the new 
Kisker text for classroom use will have avail- 
able to them a complete series of twelve 


Adjustment Reactions 
Aggressive Personality 
Sexual Deviation 

Drug Addiction 
Alcoholism 
Hypochondria 


book can be used without the tape-recordings, 
Dr. Kiskers dramatic interviews add an en- 
tirely new dimension to the presentation of 
clinical material. After a case history has been 
read in the textbook, the initial diagnostic 
interview with that same patient is available 
for individual or group study and discussion. 


individually packaged tape-recordings contain- 
ing more than six hours of interviews with a 
wide range of patients including: 


Paranoid Schizophrenia 
Childhood Schizophrenia 
Manic Reaction 
Involutional Psychosis 
Brain Syphilis 

Mental Retardation 


and many others 


Forthcoming New Editions 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION, Fourth Edition 


By HERBERT SORENSON, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology. University of Kentucky. Avail- 
able in April. 


Extensively rewritten, the Fourth Edition of this 
outstanding introductory text in educational psy- 
chology provides clear understanding and guidance 
in practical applications of psychological theory. 
t presents research-oriented facts, ideas, concepts, 
and principles applicable to the growth, develop- 
ment, and learning of people. The school ages— 
five to adulthood—are stressed. The developmental 
approach features a well-balanced emphasis on the 
genetic, sociological, and psychological influences. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT, Fourth Edition 


By ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, Lecturer, The 
Graduate School of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania. McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 
Available in June. 


This revision covers the entire scope of the child's 
development from conception to adolescence, in- 
corporating many topics not usually discussed in 
depth—clothing, the effects of the child's name, 
under and over achievement, social mobility, 
puberty changes. The material emphasizes the role 
played by social class values and attitudes on the 
part of significant people in the child's life, espe- 
cially parents, teachers. and members of the peer 


group. 


Reserve Your On-Approval Copies and Sample Tapes 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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quest, the more negative the characteris- 
tics of the inducing agent, the fewer the 
cognitions supporting commitment and 
the greater the dissonance. Having once 
eaten, one can reduce dissonance by 
changing one's attitude to be more con- 
sistent with the behavior." 

This experiment by Smith is quoted 
again on page 111 where the following 
is found: 

“The generalization that the more 
negative, incredible, or disliked the com- 
municator is, the more will persons 
change toward his position when they 
have committed themselves to exposure 
to it, is entirely consistent with a host of 
evidence from the ‘forced-compliance’ 
studies” (e.g. Smith, 1961). On page 
262 the following is found: 

“In summary, we may say that the 
present discussion also serves to indicate 
that dissonance theory can lead to pre- 
dictions that go counter to obvious or 
common sense interpretations of the uni- 
form superiority of a cohesive group or 
for example a likable communicator in 
inducing social influence or communica- 
tion acceptance” (see Smith, 1961). 

Throughout the book the authors 
make it clear that perhaps the most 
important mark in favor of the “theory” 
is its ability to predict non-obvious be- 
havior that goes counter to common 
sense. The most “non-obvious” predic- 
tion of the “theory” is this one cited 
above. The only experimental results ad- 
duced in support of this prediction is the 
experiment by Smith; and the above 
citation is the only description of that 
experiment in the book. 

If one refers back to Smith’s paper: 
“The Power of Dissonance Techniques to 
Change Attitudes,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, 1961, 25, 626-39, one will find that 
neither Brehm and Cohen’s description 
of the experiment nor the results they 
report are accurate. It can in fact be 
claimed that both the description of the 
experiment and the results reported are 
blatantly misrepresented. 

1. The subjects were not induced to 
eat grasshoppers as such. Rather they 
were served fried Japanese grasshoppers 
in open cans. Fried Japanese grasshop- 
Pers are at sale in stores and objectively 
do not taste bad; they taste rather like 
cracklings, 

2. After the experiment the subjects 
were asked to rate the communicator on 
rating higher shan fous eae i 
tive attitude. The av s shes s 
"positive BOTH i uo rating of the 
T viridis nicator” was 6.85 and 

averag ing of the “negative com- 
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TABLE 1 
Mean Change in Rating of Grasshoppers on Hedonic Scale 


CONDITION 
1. Dissonance, positive communicator: 
Subjects accepting inducement. . 
2. Dissonance, negative communicator: 
Subjects accepting inducement. . 
3. Leader influence: 


All subjects 
4. No influence: 
All subjects 


municator" was 6.40. This difference was 
significant at the 5% level so that one 
can characterize the results by the state- 
ment that the “positive communicator” 
was liked very much (the maximum pos- 
sible rating of liking being 7), whereas 
the “negative communicator” was signif- 
icantly liked a little less than very much. 
One certainly cannot characterize the 
“negative communicator” in this experi- 
ment as having been “negative,” "incred- 
ible,” or “disliked.” 

3. In addition to the two experimental 
conditions of a “positive” and “nega- 
tive” communicator, there were two other 
experimental conditions. In one a ser- 
geant who was known to have a high 
personal effectiveness gave the subjects 
a lecture on why they should eat grass- 
hoppers, without introducing dissonance. 
And the other was called a no influence 
group, a control group: here the subjects 
were told why they should eat grass- 
hoppers but no attempts were made to 
influence them. The results of the four 
groups are given in Table 1. 


n MEAN CHANGE 


£s sp ds eru Biase 19 0.63 
Ss dre e ou Nia are 10 2.50 
cise: sks) see) s apa n ts 19 0.37 
SEIS ADU 17 1.82 


The table speaks for itself. The effect 
of the “negative communicator? is not 
significantly different from the per- 
formance of the control group. The 
"friendly? communicators in conditions 1 
and 3 seem to significantly depress atti- 
tude change of the subjects. 

It is not the purpose of this short 
note to interpret the above data. Re- 
gardless of how they are interpretable, 
it certainly is fair to assert that the way 
the experiment is reported in the book 
does anything but justice to the way it 
was reported in the literature. 

It is obviously consonant for investi- 
gators committed to a theory to present 
data which confirm the theory, But part 
of the discipline of being a scientist is 
to be able to overcome such “non- 
rational” pressures towards consonance 
and to maintain standards without which 
it becomes difficult to see how a science 
can continue to exist, let alone to pro- 
gress, 

NEHEMIAH JORDAN 
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analytic research and theorization, espe- 
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clinicians. He did his doctoral work at 
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REUD would have been astonished 
F at these two volumes. Dr. Choisy 
seeks to reconstruct him out of his 
letters, dreams, slips of the pen, and 
bits of casual conversation—to find the 


se in his 


traces of impulse and defer 
works. Mr. Rosner, in a brighter and 
more inviting mood, presents the lay- 
man with a reassuring glossary of the 
puzzling psychoanalytic notions which 
wend their way from the mass media 
to the cocktail party. Mr. Rosner, it is 


clear, does not share Dr. Choisy's dark- 
ling views. While she perilously rocks 
the boat, he sells tickets for a Sunday 
steamboat cruise, 


The figure of Freud seems slated for 


UMBER 4. 


periodic reexamination because in our 
days the public evaluation of psycho- 
analysis is still very much tied up with 
the locales and personages of its origin. 
It is as though we had to trust Freud 
personally, know him inside and out, in 
order to feel sure that what we are 
thinking and doing is right. What jolly 
bad luck it would be if some undiscov- 
ered fatal flaw in the founder had af- 
flicted his undertaking, and all of us, 
without knowing it, had inherited this 
flaw! Such worries seem to run through 
Dr. Choisy's stimulating and controver- 
sial pages. Did Freud's own rationalistic 
bent and his turning away from Hassidic 
mysticism inhibit the complete unfold- 
ing of intuitive genius? Why was he so 
one-sided, so fearful of some thoughts? 


D. cHOISY puts forth constructions 
about Freud's inner life that will in- 
terest students of the psychoanalytic 
and of its prime mover. 
In her most ambitious chapter, she 
infers from a selection of Freud’s public 
and private utterances that he was 
plagued by a lifelong fear of death, 
and that this fear is the reason for his 
tardy and reluctant discovery of the 
death instinct and of the role of aggres- 
sion in human nature. “That a shrewd 
thinker like Freud should consider the 
fear of death a mere variety of the fear 
of castration in itself demands an expla- 
nation. When he repeats, moreover, in 
several works, that the fear of death 
is alien to the child, we have the right 
to ask at which period the child ex- 
periences castration. After all, 


movement 


death is 
a natural phenomenon. Funerals are not 
so rare... castration is really far less 
frequent in our pattern of culture” (p. 
21). In his work on the Uncanny 
Jensen's Gradiva as well as el 
Dr. Choisy senses 
death 


and on 
elsewhere, 
a fascination with 


and resurrection. 


Furthermore, 


X. E. 


she reports that Freud worried about 
the date of his own death and about 
the fate of his ideas after he was gone. 
She also reminds us that although he 
was more busily concerned with the 
libido, he was sensitive to the mythic 
affinities between love and death, and 
knew full well that the Magna Mater 
holds man securely in her arms at the 
three elemental celebrations of Love, 
Fecundity, and Death. It follows that 
union with the mother is desirable be- 
cause it is so overdetermined, 
According to Dr. Choisy, Freud 
wished to tear himself loose from time 
and the generations, to transcend them, 
not only by attaining immortality 
(which required that he die) but by 
cutting himself off from the Jewish soul 
and the Eastern wisdom which his fore- 
fathers had offered to him. What better 
sense, the author asks, can one make of 
his engrossing interest, two years before 
his death, in Moses, that fatherless and 
undying leader of an alien people, that 
seer barred from the promised land? 
Did Freud not renounce his own official 
fathers when he made Moses into an 
Egyptian, and did he not in his lifelong 
fondness for the culture of Rome ex- 
press forbidden loyalties to the pagan 
and to the papal world? Such are the 
worrisome inklings with which this book 
is filled. 


Ta DOCUMENTATION on which its 
conclusions rest is not always equally 
compelling. The author draws few dis- 
tinctions among Freud’s direct decla- 
rations, her own interpretive infer- 
ences, and the shockingly facile and 
indelicate hearsay evidence she occa- 
sionally adduces. For instance, she 
quotes the pained and wistful allusions 
which Freud occasionally made to his 
own libidinal diffidence. Then she 
strengthens the case by quoting the 
French poetess Anna de Noailles, who 
after an undoubtedly disappointing in- 
terview with “the author of those sexy 
books” said: “Freud ne trompe pas sa 
femme. C'est scandaleux! C'est 
anormal!” And, as though doubts might 
persist, we are offered the plangent in- 
telligence that on the occasion of his 
visit to the U. S, he failed at inter- 
course with prostitutes. The author con- 
tinues that since his masculinity was so 
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lacking in exuberance, his theoretical 
efforts on behalf of psychosexuality can- 
not kave represented a genuine intellec- 
tual pursuit, but must have been, 
together with his early interest in the 
clinical applications of cocaine and his 
rigid scientific rationalism, a mere de- 
fense against the fear of death. The 
analogy which comes to mind is that 
only an epileptic could discover the 
laws of falling bodies. 

This very limited vision of man’s 
creativity is not ameliorated by later 
reassurances concerning the protean 
complementarity of love and death, 
which the author finds in the Liebestod 
in Tristan und Isolde, in the concept of 
Brahmanirvana, and in the Second Law 
of Thermodynamics. This book is a 
tour de force. It contains many bold 
intellectual strokes and opens up erudite 
and original associations from the entire 
store of human experience, so that at 
times the argument is difficult to follow. 
According to unstated rules the author 
selects thoughts, myths, and images 
which, she feels, are so fundamental 
that they must have influenced. Freud 
profoundly. This disconcerting method 
is a hypertrophy of Freud's own brav- 
ery which looked for reasons behind 
seeming fortuity and senselessness, Dr. 
Choisy saddles Jungian archetypes with 
the burden of proof when simple em- 
piricism abandons her. In this she has 
drawn our attention to a methodological 
uncertainty in psychoanalytic interpre- 
tation. Psychoanalysis has shown us how 
to proceed from naiveté to insight; it 
does not, of its own, inform us when 
sophistication turns into sophistry. This 
book, in common with many others in 
this field, thrusts home the great heuris- 
tic challenge posed to Psychoanalysis 
by gratuitous or exorbitant interpreta- 


tions—that is, not by too few ideas, but 
by too many. 


T. wHAT ends Freud's self-revela- 
tions are put also deserves some discus- 
sion. When he volunteered his own 
dreams for public interpretation, he did 
so for the sake of developing and illus- 
trating a theory of mental functions. 
He deplored having to air his private 
life in public, and usually cut his self- 
interpretations short at the point where 


didactic gains could no longer outweigh 
considerations of privacy. We do well 
to keep in mind the background of 
grave professional and personal insecur- 
ity against which he decided to publish 
his fantasies. Authors who have since 
then examined the man Freud, have 
usually done so with tact and reverence, 
under the explicit sponsorship of a 
science of Man. It happens that Freud's 
private documents provide a sharp out- 
line of the creative individual in and 
against his society, cultural past, and 
history of ideas. Especially ego-psycho- 
logical interest has moved contemporary 
writers to reexamine what the man said 
about himself, so as to understand him 
as the creator, and much has been 
learned from this about symbolism, 
creativity, and adaptation, Dr. Choisy's 
little volume, however, begins with 
Freud and ends with Freud. Little is 
gained along the way to an understand- 
ing of how his alleged fear of death 
might have provided a particular mold 
for his work—other than by retarding 
the acknowledgment of the death in- 
stinct. It would be fascinating for à 
future researcher to trace the mythology 
of psychoanalysis (for instance, the 
formula of deeply buried, timeless 
frightening memories which haunt the 
patient and need to be raised from the 
unconscious and revived with affect in 
order to make a new man out of him) 
to Freud's death and 
resurrection. 


concern with 


| — who often find them- 
selves besieged by laymen's questions 
about psychoanalysis (its sexual doc 
trines, its high cost, “is it a form © 
escape?”) the truth about hypnosis, the 
alleged and discomfiting universality © 
the Oedipus complex, the feasibility ° 
self-analysis, the erosive effect of ps% 
chotherapy on individuality and cre 
ativity, as well as a host of others, wil 
facilitate their self-protective tactics bY 
keeping the reference to Mr. Rosner’s 
book in their wallets. In simple questio? 
and answer form it deals with many ° 
these puzzles one at a time. It delivers 
a real service by allaying apprehensio? 
and mystery without the discipline 
study required for a textbook on thé 
theoretical complexities of psychoan@- 
lytic thought. 
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Original 
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lans Somewhat 


self-con- 


sciously identified with the role of the 


Intellectual as social critic, several 
with roots in the libertarian, anti- 
communist Left—sought to examine 


McCarthyism not as a transient phe- 
nomenon, but as a symptom of "the 
deeper-running currents of a turbulent 
They 
the 


mid-century America.” were 
generally agreed in Mc- 
Carthyism of the '50's in series with 
such episodes of rampant indignation 
as the Know-Nothings and Populists 
of the Nineteenth century and the 
Klu Klux Klan of the "20's, social 
movements that raise serious questions 
for a democratic society in their re- 
curring challenge, like that posed by 
the Communists, to the fundamental 
procedural consensus about the rules 
of the democratic game. The essays 
also tended to conceive of these move- 
ments in terms of a distinction, most 
clearly put by the historian Richard 
Hofstadter, between a politics of class 
interest and a “status 


and rational 
politics” of grievance, envy, or insecu- 
rity about the place of one’s group in 
the pecking order of relative national 
esteem. McCarthyism, in this view, 
was not merely a scapegoating reaction 
to the frustrations of the Korean war; 
it was especially a turning against the 
Eastern seaboard elite in which new 
Americans of insecurely hyphenated 
antecedents, downwardly mobile DAR’s, 
Texan nouveaux riches, and other dis- 
gruntled groups could find common 
cause. Ideas recently made current in 
The Authoritarian Personality offered 


attractive hypotheses to link the politi- 
cal content of McCarthyism with such 
insecurities. 

The re-emergence of the “radical 
right” in the Birchites and anti-Com- 
munist crusades of the early '60's pro- 
vided the occasion for reissuing the 
book in an up-dated version. The orig- 
inal essays by Bell, Hofstadter, Da- 
vid Reisman and Nathan Glazer, 
Peter Viereck, and Talcott Parsons 
are reprinted with 1962 afterthoughts 
and additions by each author. Bell's 
new introductory chapter attempts "to 
explain the emergence of the radical 
right of 1961-62 both in its immediate 
political context and as a reflection 
of more pervasive changes in Ameri- 
can life. Three other chapters 
are wholly new, and in their substantive 
meat sharply contrast with the schol- 
arly but speculative interpretations. of 
the foregoing essays. One is a brief 
treatment of the John Birch Society 
by Alan Westin, a Columbia lawyer; 
in a second, Herbert Hyman examines 
comparatively the climates of politi- 
cal tolerance and intolerance in Eng- 
land and America; and finally S. M. 
Lipset presents an extensive second- 
ary analysis of American poll data on 
the Coughlinites, McCarthyites, and 
Birchers. 

The larger part of the book, then, 
is still. comprised of political com- 
mentary in the conceptual 
equipment of contemporary sociology 
and social psychology is brought to 
bear on the phenomena of right wing 
extremism in America. With the ex- 
ception of Viereck's essays, which for 
me strike a discordant note of shrill 
pamphleteering, the commentary is 
first-rate in quality, exemplifying the 
best of a genre with which 


which 


practi- 
tioners of the older social science dis- 
ciplines are more likely than psycholo- 
gists to be at home. The reader will 
not discover the Truth about the radi- 
cal right here, nor will he be dealing 
with modest accretions of empirically 
established knowledge. But his think- 
ing about the problem will almost 
surely be sharpened and elaborated, 
and his Sensitivity to relevant histori- 
cal and institutional contexts and to 
the range of alternative hypotheses 
should be considerably increased. So- 


cial psychologists concerned with un- 
derstanding concrete problems of mod- 
ern social life badly need more of this 
sensitivity and sophistication. They 
might then be in a position to go be- 
yond the relatively scant and unnour- 


ishing literature currently available 
on the psychology of social move- 
ments. 


I. the primary contribution of the 
book, for a psychologist, lies in the 
direction of sensitization and hypoth- 
esis-finding, the new chapters by Hy- 
man and Lipset present data that the 
student of American intolerance can- 
not afford to ignore. Both chapters 
make the best of weak data, but are 
important because they are first at- 
tempts to grapple empirically with im- 
portant topics. 

Herbert Hyman seeks to throw light 
on the significance of American politi- 
cal intolerance by a comparison with 
England in the postwar years. On the 
American side, he is able to exploit 
the fairly rich accumulations of poll- 
ing surveys of which he is 
ter. In the lack of comparable data 
on English opinion, he draws shrewdly 
on his own exploratory field studies 
in England during 1961 in which he 
turned to "inquiry of informants, 
analysis of documents, and to an ex- 
amination of concrete 
[attempting] to find out 
actually happened to freedom of opin- 
non-conformists, to 


mas- 


events . s . 
what had 


ion, to political 
Communists and so-called Communists 
in the schools, universities, civil serv- 
ice, and community” (p. 239). When 
a social psychologist of Hyman’s solid- 
ity and acumen returns from such an 
exploration, we had all best pay at- 
tention. He comes to the tentative 
conclusion that the substantially 
smaller number of overt acts against 
non-conformists observed in England 
is probably attributable not to more 
tolerant English attitudes, but rather 
to distinctive political institutions and 
mechanisms that serve to restrain 
latent public intolerance. This inter- 
pretation leads him to refocus the prob- 
lem thus: 

“If, as I have conjectured, there is 
widespread intolerance in the British 
public, what insulates the elites and 
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political structures from popular pres- 
sures? What frees them to follow their 
own inner directives? In contrast 
with the American public, the English 
public may well accord more privacy 
and more deference to the elite. Here 
is the focus for a most useful inquiry 
into the values of the English public. 
At the popular level, it may be in 
the area of deference, not tolerance, 
that we will find one key to the puz- 
zle of the climate of political toler- 
ance that emerged in England in the 
fifties” (p. 250). 

Hyman’s comparative approach 
would thus look for the sources of 
American responsiveness to the radi- 
cal right not in a simple projection 
of prevalent attitudes and traits of “na- 
tional character,” but in the complex 
interaction of such traits and atti- 
tudes with distinctive features of Amer- 
ican social and political structure. More 
than sociologists, psychologists need to 
be pushed in this direction. 

Lipset’s secondary analysis of 
American poll data on “three decades 
of the radical right” has also the na- 
ture of a preliminary report on work 
in progress. For the present, however, 
there is no comparable source avail- 
able on the social characteristics and 
attitudes of the Coughlinites, the Mc- 
Carthyites, and the Birchites. Al- 
though the features that differentiate 
the three movements are as striking 
as their communalities, Lipset regards 
the findings as broadly supporting the 
interpretations of his 1955 essay. The 
chapter contains some provocative 
bits of news, particularly about the 
relation of right extremism to anti- 
Semitism. There is no evidence, for 
example, that support of McCarthy 
was accompanied by anti-Semitism: in- 
deed, some evidence points surprisingly 
in the opposite direction. Nor do Birch 


supporters appear to be distinctively 
anti-Semitic, These results lead Lipset, 
like Rokeach, to emphasize style rather 
than content in the ps 
. . The object of intol- 
erance in America," he writes, reinter- 
preting a from Viereck, 
"has never been as important as the 
style, the 


chology of 


intolerance. 


emotion, the antagonism 
and envy toward some specified other 


who is seen as wealthier, more power- 


ful, or particularly, as a corrupter 
of basic values . . . Dasically there is 
some undefined segment of the popu- 
lation. that responds to the need to 
hate, not to the specific target. . . . 
Anti-elitism oriented toward | groups 
that cannot be regarded as oppressed 
minorities or victims of bigotry, or 
anti-Communism directed against the 
agents or dupes of an evil foreign 
power, can serve as much more palat- 
able outlets for those who require a 
scapegoat than ‘un-American’ attacks 
on minorities. . . . The current crop of 
radical rightists seems to understand 
this difference. . . ." (pp. 366-367). 

This conception of an intolerant 
style that predisposes some people to 
be responsive when demagogic leaders 
offer them expedient scapegoats di- 
verges in some interesting respects 
from the thinking about prejudice 
that has become commonplace among 


social psychologists since the publi- 
cation of The Authoritarian Person- 
ality. For one thing, it suggests 


that targets of hostility may substitute 
for one another under some social cir- 
cumstances; underlying motivated in- 
tolerance need not lead to the posi- 
tively intercorrelated prejudices that 
have often been reported. Also, the 
anti-elitist strain that links the Mc- 
Carthy movement with earlier Popu- 
lism, if it is to be incorporated in the 
formulation, requires some revision of 
the frequent assumption that the good 


scapegoat must be weak and vulner- 
able. 


S EVERAL of the authors develop a 
theme that might have received even 
greater emphasis in accounting for the 
romantic rejection of twentieth cen- 
tury realities, the fusion of isolation- 
ism and chauvinism, the fantasy of 
national coupled with 
myths of treachery and betrayal—all 
features of right extremist thinking that 


omnipotence 


present increasing obstacles to the de- 
velopment of rational policies when 
the respectable conservative opposi- 
tion finds it expedient to play upon 
them, This has been a period, they 


frustration fo" 
vis out 


note, of immense 
American foreign policy vis à 
allies and our Communist adversar- 
ies, and as Westin predicts, the pros 


pects for the next decade are no bet- 
ter. Given an increasingly complex 
world where with the best of will all 
problems cannot be solved to our na- 
tional satisfaction, the temptation to 
substitute domestic devils for formid- 
able foreign adversaries, to favor ro- 
mantic activism over sober policy, is 
great indeed. Our psychological con- 
cepts and theories, it would seem, tell 
us more about why to expect such 
an Irrational reaction to this predica- 
ment than how to suggest ways of 


bolsteri 
olstering the forces of social 


Š ration- 
ality, 


"T t 
aon problems that this book deals 
wi Y n z, 
: th are going to be with us for some 
Ime, Y i i 

ne. Tf we are to bring the social and 


behavioral sciences to bear upon them, 
we need the kind of thoughtful exam- 
ination illustrated by these essays. We 
also need much more empirical re- 
search, not merely on the “radical 
right" to extend the present slim be- 
ginnings, but on the processes by which 
some people, some of the time, are 
able to act thoughtfully and appro- 
priately in the face of unwelcome com- 
plexity. Psychologists have potentially 
as much to offer in these directions 
as sociologists and historians. If we 
are to contribute, however, we badly 
need to acquire some of the socio- 
logical, political, and historical sophis- 
tication that is the strongest virtue of 
the present volume. 
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to the Institutes of Health in 


Washington, where he is now Chief, 
Section on Integration and Behavior of 
the Laboratory of Neurophysiology. 
The reviewer, Russell De Valois, is 
Associate Professor of Psychology at 
Indiana University. He was raised in 
India, where monkeys form a promi- 
nent part of the fauna, but came to the 
US, receiving his BA from Oberlin in 
zoology and an MA there in psychology. 
After getting a PhD at the University 
of Michigan in physiological psychol- 
ogy, he spent a postdoctoral year at 
the Zoological Institute in Freiburg, 
Germany. In 1959 he moved to Indiana 
where his research for some time has 
revolved around the study of the visual 
system of the 


macaque monkey, in- 


volving both psychophysical studies and 


single-cell recordings from 
mus and cortex. 


the thala- 


A the macaque was for many 
years almost the only type of mon- 
key used in research, many recent in- 
vestigators have turned to other pri- 
mate species which previously had been 
subjects only in comparative studies. 
The most common alternative to the 
macaque has been the squirrel monkey, 
the most prevalent monkey in the New 
World, just as the macaque is in the 
Old. Squirrel monkeys have certain 
advantages over macaques: they are 
cheaper, are much easier to house and 
care for, and are less dangerous to han- 
dle than are macaques. The squirrel 
monkey withstands surgery very well, 
and its cortex is semi-lissəncephalic, 
thus facilitating cortical ablation (al- 
though one might question the desira- 
bility of facilitating cortical ablation ex: 
periments!). One hindrance to the in- 
creased use of the squirrel monkey— 
the absence of a stereotaxic atlas of its 
brain—has been eliminated by the ap- 
pearance of the atlases of Emmers and 
Akert, and of Gergen and MacLean, 
the two books presently before us. 
Despite the almost identical titles, 
these are quite different books: the 
Gergen and MacLean volume is solely 
atlas; the Emmers and 
Akert book is first of all a beautiful set 
of anatomical sections, and only sec- 
ondarily an atlas of the squirrel mon- 


a stereotaxic 


key. Thus these books are not really 
alternatives, but rather supplement each 
other. 


Ts Gergen and MacLean book is 
in many ways the most useful sterco- 
atlas appeared for 
It presents photogr: 
two frontal-plane sections eve 


taxic which has 


any anir " 
, aphs of 


ty 0.5 mm 


from the septal area back te th 

H 1 x 
region of the superior colliculus with 
one of the adjacent sections Stained 


for cells and the other for 


fibers, Eac 
section is of Brain ym 

ain; 
grid superimposed on 


hemisphere in 


the whole 


stereotaxic : i 
one 
each section greatly f 


cilitates the determination of the A 
ordinates of brain areas. This » ouk 
also presents a series of 15 us 
Stained sagittal sections den 


Paced from 


the midline to lateral 9.0. These 
sagittal sections enable one to grasp 
the relations between brain areas to an 
extent which is difficult from frontal 
sections alone. In addition, Gergen and 
MacLean have an excellent analysis of 
the variability in location of different 
brain areas, with distributions presented 
which are based on the measurement 
of some 30 brains. 

The defects in the Gergen and Mac- 
Lean atlas are relatively minor ones: 
the last few caudal sections are so 
poorly mounted that the brain stem 
sections have drifted off from the cor- 
tex and do not correspond to the 
grid (the coordinates can nonetheless 
be calculated); the abbreviations of 
nuclei and tracts are explained only 
at the end of the book rather than 
under each picture; there is a slight 
lack of detail in some of the sec- 
tions; and the interaural plane, rather 
than 10 mm above it, is taken as the 
vertical zero, contrary to almost all 
recent atlases. Over-all, however, this 
book contains the essentials for a very 
useful stereotaxic atlas and should be 
in the laboratory of anyone using 
squirrel monkeys, particularly consider- 
ing ‘ts price. 


T Emmers and Akert atlas of 
the squirrel brain invites 
consideration on esthetic grounds 
rather than merely practical ones. It 
is a superb book, containing beautiful 
photographs of both Nissl and Weil 
sections bound in a very attractive 
volume. Since cach section is of just 
the subcortical structures in one hem- 
isphere, rather than of the whole 
brain, and since the volume is enor- 
mous (19" x 17"), very high mag- 
nification is obtained. This high mag- 
nification has been effectively used to 
present an excellent, detailed notation 
of nuclei and tracts which are identi- 
fied below each photograph. 

On esthetic 
neuroanatomical 


monkey 


grounds, and as a 
text, this is a most 
attractive book. As a stereotaxic atlas, 
however, it has some defects as com- 


pared with the Gergen and MacLean 


book. Its absence of whole brain 
sections (the cortex is often a con- 
venient reference point in recording 


experiments), of an overlying grid, 
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of sagittal sections, and even its size 
all decrease its usefulness in the lab- 
oratory as a tool for directing elec- 
trodes to the desired parts of the 
brain. But it deserves a place on 
the bookshelf as an excellent guide to 
the neuroanatomy of the primate, or 


even among the art prints for its 
beauty. 

Although both of these atlases in 
effect claim an accuracy of +0.5 
mm, they often deviate more than 
that from each other. In general, 


with respect to the Gergen and Mac- 
Lean atlas the Emmers and Akert 
readings are 0.4 to 0.8 mm further 
anterior, 0.5 to 1.5 mm further verti- 
cal, and up to 1.2 mm further medial 
(in the case of lateral 
structures). These discrepancies 
not great, particularly in light of the 
interanimal variability Gergen 
and MacLean have shown to ex 
but they certainly indicate that an 
accuracy of +0.5 mm is not to 
be expected. This variability empha- 
sizes again the necessity in any work 
involving stereotaxic localization that 
an histological examination of each 
animal be made before any conclu- 


thalamic 


are 


which 


sions are drawn as to which brain 
areas were studied. 
Braininess 


in Fossil Man 


Gerhardt von Bonin 


The Evolution of the Human Brain. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1963. Pp. v + 92. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Harry J. JERISON 


The author, Gerhardt von Bonin, re- 
ceived a medical degree in 1915 at 
Freiburg and in 1927 began a formal 
career as an anatomist in Peiping. 
Then, after a short stay at Leiden, 
he came to the United States and to 
the University of Illinois. He is now 


Professor Emeritus of Anatomy at the 
University of Illinois College of Medi- 
cine and Lecturer at the School of 
Medicine at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Also he is Associate Editor 
of the Journal of Comparative Neurol- 
ogy. The reviewer, Harry J. Jerison, 
was born in Poland but came to the 
US at the age of three, He has his 
PhD from the University of Chicago 
and says that as far as he knows he is 
the only psychologist who works with 
fossil endocasts to study the evolu- 
tion of the brain. Less surprisingly, 
he works also on human and animal 
vigilance. He is presently Director. 
Behavior Research Laboratory at An- 
tioch College. : 


que book is one of the University 
of Chicago's "Scientists Librar 
series, intended to summarize the pr 
ent status of a field of biology for 
non-specialists as well as specialists. 
It is a short book with only 80 pages 
of text, a good 10-page bibliography 
and an adequate index. Prospective 
buyers might note that earlier volumes 
in the series have sometimes turned up 
in paper-back at reasonable cost. 
The exposiion that justifies the 
book's title is presented in about 40 
pages of two chapters, one on skulls 
and the other on endocasts of fossil 
and recent “men” from Australopithe- 


cus to Homo sapiens.  (Endocasts 
are casts of endocranial cavities and 


are often remarkably like the brains 
that once occupied those cavities.) Psy- 
chologists may be unaware of the trend 
in recent years to treat the evolution 
of the brain in terms of direct fossil 
evidence rather than supposed *phylog- 
enies? of recent animals. This book 
can give them something of the flavor 
of such work. 

In many respects, however, it is à 
disappointing book, especially from one 
of the outstanding neuroanatomists of 
our time. It is certainly worth read- 
ing as a statement of Bonin's 
views, but as an exposition. of pres 
ent knowledge and directions of new 


work on the evolution of the mpra 
anc 


Here 


von 


brain it leaves a number of gaps 
creates some wrong impressions. 
are some examples. 


GE H H n: 
The section on relationships amo s 


contemporary primates omits any men- 
tion of the important role of serologi- 
cal and chromosomal tests in modern 
approaches to the problem. The analy- 
sis of endocasts of fossil hominids is 
attempted with linear measures of the 
endocast that are combined into new 
ad hoc indices of the sort that physical 
anthropologists have been trying to 
live down for years. The almost. uni- 
Yetsally used measure of endocranial 
volume is rejected, because of familiar 
ee jabout its variability and 
te ur NI with "intelligence" 
finn ri: ao there is no recogni- 
lem te — are within-species ef- 
appr he volume may still be an 
: ate measure 
The negative 
casts on 
text’s 


across species. 
statement about endo- 
_the dust jacket reflects the 
is figi but is not warranted by 

ents. (Fossil endocasts re- 


main E 
evo] the primary raw data on the 
“volution of the brain.) 


Most di is 

Bonin’ ; ania, finally, is von 
li S heavy reliance on tables of 
inear 


me measures and ratios of 
planation ee without ex- 
Points, Asid tieng, carry his 
questionable v rom their occasionally 
fax the il reos these tables will 
the main th er as he grapples with 
work mich [^ and will make the 
dience of oe accessible to the au- 
In this Wao ic for which books 
Üu d 5 are intended. 

judgments ier „hand, von Bonin’s 
lished a criticisms about pub- 
human brain p the evolution of the 
value to the will be of considerable 

active researcher in this 


field 
liie, and f 
is E. Hber a reader the book 


Such 


tu 


«do pi 
s give 
Siderat; oneself over to a recon- 


to aba 
nor q 
o, 
M es a man alway, 
did ys need to suppress 


is 3 
is f 5 Novel in orde 
amilia 


on of his vi i 
ibs : "s views is not necessarily 
n th i 
e old and embrace the new, 


r to conserve what 


—Gerorcr A. KELLY 


M 


A Marvelous and Miserable 
Creature 


Gloria B. Levitas (Ed.) 


The World of Psychology. Vols. I & II. New York: George Braziller, 
1963. Pp. xi + 563, vi + 583. $17.50. 


Reviewed by FRgp McKinney 


The editor, Mrs. Gloria B. Levitas, 
did her undergraduate work at Brook- 
lyn College and pursued doctoral 
work in anthropology at Columbia 
University. She has been an editor 
of a national magazine and has 
has authored. both articles and stories. 
The reviewer, Fred McKinney, no 
stranger to CP, is still Professor 
of Psychology at the University of 
Missouri where he has been for thirty- 
two years. He has done a great deal 
of work in educational TV and re- 
cently has taped 30 45-minute video 
lectures on general psychology. These 
arc of such a quality that they 
are distributed by the Great Plains 
Television Library. He is the author 
of Psychology of Personal Adjustment 
(3rd. ed., 1960) and of Counseling 
for Personal Adjustment (1958). 

HE RELATIONSHIP between litera- 
Tis and psychology is an intimate 
one, the editor of these volumes main- 
tains. Psychology has helped clarify 
some literary problems, and literature 
has offered its insights to psychology. 
Freud, for example, made us aware 
of the role of the unconscious in 
showed us that art 
of our 
satisfy- 


literature and 
“fearsome 
aesthetically 


transforms visions 
dreams into an 
ing and emotionally reassuring form” 
(p. vii). 

Operating on the premise of in- 
timacy between the fields, Mrs. 
Levitas has combined in the present 
publications of 


volumes the some 


psychologists, largely those in the 
psychoanalytic tradition, and outstand- 
ing writings of philosophers, novelists, 
poets, mystics, and theologists. In ad- 
dition to early analysts we find col- 
lections from William James, Pavlov, 
Piaget, Klineberg, A. H. Maslow, Dol- 
lard, Doob, and J. S. Bruner among 
others. 

The majority of the contributions 
have a classic ring, with names such 
as Aristotle, Descartes, Rousseau, 
Dostoevsky, de Maupassant, Brown- 
ing, Voltaire, Nietzsche, St. Augus- 
tine, Emerson, and Kipling. Among 
the more modern writers included 
are Sartre, Kafka, Graham, Greene, 
Proust, and Carson McCullers, Al- 
most all the writers are from our 
Western culture, a fact that may lead 
some to question mildly the ap- 
propriateness of the title of the book. 

Not all American psychologists will 
regard intimate as the best descrip- 
tion of the relationship between 
their subject matter and literature, 
although there is greater realization of 
some relationship today than in the 
past. Allport in 1937 took 
serious account of the importance of 
the role of literature in the study of 
personality and explained certain dif- 
ferences between the approaches of 
psychology and literature. Mainly, the 
latter is more ideographic, al 
artistic accentuations, 


recent 


allows 
aims at en- 
tertainment, and ascribes causes and 
assigns correlates at random. He con- 
cluded that “psychology will not sup- 
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plant literature. nor will the hauteur 
of the artist hinder the growth of 
psychology" (p. 63). 

D. M. Johnson, 
and more recent discussion of the re- 
lationship, admits that the two fields 
have a common serious concern with 
human but holds their ap- 
proaches to be now so different that 
this joint concern is hard to see. He 
grants, without compromising psy- 
chology's unique contribution as a 
science of human behavior, "that some 
psychological realities too large 
for their scientific forceps to grasp, at 
best now, and others are too deli- 
cate" (p. 4). Hilgard felt a need to 
tell his psychology au- 
dience of the need for a better under- 
standing between biological psychol- 
ogy and the humanistic disciplines 
and explains the distance between the 
two 


in an excellent 


nature, 


are 


introductory 


in terms of psychology's eager- 
ness to "establish itself as a science 
and its still too recent divorce from 
philosophy." He states, however, that 
psychologists committed them- 
selves to the study of esthetics, lan- 
guage, values, and meanings. 


have 


"Tes ORGANIZATION of the Levitas 
volumes follows a logical order, with 
those selections related to the senses 
leading, and those dealing with emo- 
tion, personality, and social interac- 
tion following. In a given section 
theoretical and factual appear first and 
fiction next. 

The introductions to the fifteen 
sections, a page or two in length, are 
together a contribution in themselves. 
They not only show a comprehension 
of the highly diverse sections, but 
they also furnish a plausible, inter- 
pretive thread that runs through the 
1100-odd The human 
is seen existentially as a 
creature, at times a 
pawn of fate, at other times a master 
of his fate. Me represents a balance 
between the forces of libido and those 
of aggression, 

Mrs. 
criteria 


being 


marvelous 


and miser; 


Levitas does not tell us the 


the selection of the 
contents of these volumes or the basis 
for the 
S 


used in 
balance — between 


essays, and 
treatises. In only a 


fiction, 
excerpts 
few cases 


studie 
from 


poems, 
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does she give sources (in a footnote 
at the beginning of the selection). 
and in no case are we told anything 
about the authors. A majority of the 
authors are well known to the 
psychologically initiated, but about 
20 per cent of them were net known 
to this reviewer. Brief acknowledge- 
ments are listed in fine print at the 
beginning of Volume I, but they are 
alphabetized by publisher, not by 
author, and are not readily helpful. 
The total value of the book is re- 
duced by the absence of an index, and 
a complete table of contents of both 
volumes in Volume I would 
helped greatly. 


have 


‘hes BOOKS, however, are wel- 
come supplementary reading for the 
specialists—many of whom have never 
seen brief excerpt as 
these from the great legacies on hu- 
man nature. It should serve a need 
for the contemporary student of psy- 
chology who is steeped in miniature 
theory and preoccupied because of 
his academic affiliations with 
methodology. He can at 
retire to these volumes and review 
broadly how man has been conceived 
by savants over a period of two thou- 
sand years. 


even as an 


restric- 


tive times 


I can only wish the anthology suc- 
cess for the service it 
motivated 


render 
educa- 
tion. It afforded me an opportunity 
to reread valuable excerpts from im- 
portant writers and to see firsthand 
materials I have always wanted to 
read but would probably never have 
sought out otherwise. It is unfortu- 
nate that its size and publishing costs 


can 


those 


toward self 


put it beyond the reach of many who 
would enjoy it—but one can hope it 


may be reprinted at a popular price. 
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From Head to Toe 


Harold I. Lief, Victor F. Lief, and 
Nina R. Lief (Eds.) 


The Psychological Basis of Medical 
Practice. New York: | Hoeber 
Medical Division, Harper & Row, 
1963. Pp. xvi + 572. $12.50. 


Reviewed by RosmkRT Auten Kerri 


The three editors here, all Lief's, are 
related. Harold and Victor are broth- 
ers and Nina is Victors wife. Harold 
Lief is Professor of Psychiatry at Tu- 
lane University’s School of Medicine. 
Victor Lief is Associate Professor of 
Psychiatry at New York Medical Cel- 
lege and Nina Lief is Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the New York School of Psy- 
chiatry. Harold Lief is co-author of 
The Eighth Generation, a follow-up of 
the well-known David and Dollard 
study. The reviewer, Robert Allen 
Keith, received his 1953 PhD from the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles. Since then he has taught at 
Claremont Graduate School and at 
University Center, where he is now As- 
sociate Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of Psychology, He spent 
1960-61 as research fellow in the De- 
partment of Nutrition in the Harvard 
School of Public Health where he 
worked with a cardiologist on behavior 
patterns related to coronary heart dis- 
ease. He is an ABEPP Diplomate in 
Clinical Psychology and his research 
interests continue to focus on the eti- 
ology of coronary heart disease. 


T three Liefs and a distinguished 
array of contributors have set out 
to consolidate into one volume a wide 
spectrum of information, some hith- 
erto scattered in the research litera- 
ture, some residing in the private 
perience of clinicians. By the end of 
45 chapters and 52 authors the reader 
has been exposed to a rich and some- 
times bewildering journey through med- 
icine and the psyche. The organiza- 
the book is unusual. Aimed 
primarily at the medical student and 
the non-psychiatric physician, the text 
is arranged into sections paralleling the 


ex- 


tion of 


curriculum—Preclini- 
cal, Clinical, and Treatment. 


medical | school 


A reviewer would be hard-pressed to 
find a facet of the medical situation 
omitted volume. From in- 
born metabolism to 
diseases of old age there is repeated 
demonstration that the patient's emo- 
tional response is a factor to be reck- 
oned with. Many chapters prove their 
worth immediately by providing review 
and knowledgeable evaluation from a 
physician established in his field (all 
but five of the contributors have medi- 


cal degrees). Ian Stevenson and David 
Graham skillfully 


and pitfalls in regarding disease as re- 


from this 


errors. of chronic 


sess the evidence 


sponse to stress; Arthur Shapiro's work 
on the placebo effect in medication 
should be known to anyone admi r- 
ing drugs. There are many other not- 
able contributions. The Liefs have per- 
formed a valuable service by bringing 
together such a collection. 


Au. is not virtue in such coverage 


however. It is too much to expect 
that one volume, even of the hefty pro- 


portions of this one, could do justice 
to such an extended subject matter. 
While the obvious intent is to furnish 
an overview 
labyrinthine 


and some clues to 


relations of 


: soma and 
Psyche, some sections are thinly spread. 
The re; 


ader perusing the chapter on 
Seneral aspects of pediatric 
Would find lit 
him, 
his fi 


the 


practice 
tle of depth to detain 
nor is there a reference list for 
urther exploration. Likewise Alvin 


G r 
oldfarb has the task of commenting 


upon soci ; 
z T Socioeconomic aspects of illness 
and r i 
li response to illness throughout. the 
€ cycle. a tus 
Cycle, all within the space of 16 
Pages, 
The pri i 
he Sreatest shortcoming of this vol- 
ume : 


Ciis: bulure to produce any 
tint - by which to view the 
^ à presented. There is only a very 

t preface by way of introduction 


ma- 


and T : ; 

ien the reader must furnish his own 

Sche e eines we 

Ea me for relating the prodigious 

am i i 5 
?unt of information. The medical 


Ty culum guidelines are not sufficient. 
"d TANK stress that the . physician 
ihe Psi a person with a disease, not 
Sais pase itself. But the div ion of 

ns into medical specialities de- 


—— 


this intent. The result is much 
repetition when various contributors set 
their own stage each time. In addition 
there is overlap between topics. For 
example there are four chapters on 


surgery—four variations on a common 


feats 


theme. 

The selection of topics is not always 
to understand. This is particularly 
true of the Preclinical section, which 
ostensibly would deal with the basic 
sciences. What we find is a pot pourri. 
Psychology, as one of the behavioral 
sciences, is misrepresented by a chap- 


ter on the clinical applications of 
operant conditioning. Clinical psychol- 
ogy fares little better with a chapter 
on psychological testing which gives lit- 
tle indication of the clinician's skills 
other than the mechanical application 
of tests. 

The reader interested. in psychologi- 
cal aspects of medicine will find this 
volume a welcome addition to his li- 
brary, in spite of its shortcomings. No 
other single work encompasses some of 
the material seen here; the list of con- 


tributers is a distinguished one. 


Dasein or Not Dasein 


Medard Boss. Translated by Ludwig B. Lefebre 


Psychoanalysis and Daseinsanalysis. New York: Basic Books, 1963. Pp. v 


+ 295. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Ija Korner 


Medard Boss, MD, is Professor of Psy- 
chotherapy and Head of the Training 
Department of the Psychiatric Clinic 
at the University of Zurich, and Presi- 
dent of the International Federation 
for Medical Psychotherapy. He studied 
medicine at the Universities of Zurich, 
Vienna and Paris and carried out post- 
graduate work at the National Hospital 
for Nervous Diseases in London and at 
the Psychoanalytic Institute in Berlin. 
Ija 1949 
has been in the Department of Psy- 
chiatry at the University of Utah Col- 
lege of Medicine and holds the title 
of Chief, Division of Psychology and 
Associate Professor of Psychiatry. He 
was trained by Drs. Claparede and 
Piaget at the J. J. Rousseau Institute, 
University of Geneva, and trained ad- 
ditionally (retrained, he says) at 
Columbia University where he received 
his PhD in clinical psychology. 


Korner, the reviewer, since 


HE advent of science and technol- 
T on the battlefield of ideas and 
philosophies has taken its toll of con- 
cem, anguish No- 


and controversy. 


where is the clash more pertinent than 
in the area of psychotherapy. The 
origin of psychotherapeutic activities is 
linked to the genesis of psychoanalysis 
and to its father, Freud, who was fully 
aware of the revolutionary implications 
of his creation. The reaction to him of 
science, religion and moral philosophy 
was fierce. To a small degree these 
reactions still persist, but a great mel- 
lowing of attitudes has taken place, 
Part of the change is due to the 
favorable reception granted to psy- 
choanalysis and to the total endeavor 
of psychotherapy in America. Both 
were adapted into this country’s socio- 
cultural and in this process 
were subtly but fundamentally altered. 
The 
day psychotherapy 


system 


contemporary product, present 


and psychoanaly- 
sis, are vastly different from what they 
have been. 


It is accepted for example by psy- 


chologists that issues of mental health 


and illness and the related theory 
and practice of psychoanalysis and 
psychotherapy are inseparable f rom 


philosophical considerations and socio 


cultural values, M. Brewster Smith "- 
N 
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vw 

stressed the necessity of study- 
ing mental health issues within the 
matrix of contemporary values 
(Smith, 1959). But in what is per- 
haps a  characteristically American 
manner Smith stops at the point 
where he comes to the meeting of 
science and philosophy and retires 
into the panacea of the need for more 
research. American psychology is un- 
comfortable at the point of junc- 
ture. If it accepts the necessity of 
coming to grips with philosophical 
issues, there is considerable discom- 
fort, withdrawal behind the limitations 
of science, and other defensive behav- 
iors. The one exception to the rule is 
the American willingness to face prob- 
lems related to the philosophy of 
science. 

This is exemplified in an extremely 
thoughtful article by Jane Loevinger 
who explores the difficulty of inte- 


grating the opposing principles of 
dissectionism and holism within the 
area of clinical research (Loevinger, 


1963). In the same vein, Gordon All- 
port (Allport, 1961) struggles with 
the issue of uniform factors and in- 
dividual morphogenic factors in per- 
sonality. Cautiously but inexorably 
American psychology explores and ex- 
tends its limits. It has come a long 
way from its behavioral antiphilosoph- 
ical antecedents; it has a long way to 
go to meet and accept its social obliga- 
tion and its philosophical commitments. 


W forceful language and the 


repetitiousness reminiscent of the propa- 
gandist, Boss, in the present book, 
slays the dragon of science which in- 
truded in the form of psychoanalysis 
into the temple of human existence. 
It will strike old-timers as 
and that the latest 
psychoanalysis should take place on 
the grounds of Freud’s adherence to 
science and scientific principles. 
The book, Psychoanalysis and Da- 
seinanalysis, Bosss contro- 
versy with Freud as therapist and as 
theorist. For the former he has some 
respect because he is declared to have 
unknowingly a forerunner of 
Daseinanalysis. For Freud as a theo- 
rist, Boss shows the 


strange 


ironic attack on 


represents 


been 
scorn due to a 
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traitor who has sold out to science. 
Painstakingly it is then demonstrated 
that none of the Freudian disciples, 
especially 
those in the United States, has im- 
proved upon the improved founders 


basic misconceptions and mistakes. 


co-workers, or revisionists, 


The attempt to translate the term 
Daseinanalysis into English 
with difficulties which are in evidence 
all through the book; how 
translate philosophical terms 
languages, especially if newly coined 
by the author. In comparing the Ger- 
man original with the English trans- 
lation one cannot help but admire the 
skill of the translation admirably per- 
formed by one of our own, Ludwig B. 
Lefebre, PhD. In the term Dasein- 
analysis the analysis stands for a tech- 
nique which can be roughly equated 
with insight-therapy. Dasein, custom- 
arily, is translated into English as 
existence, In the context of this book 
the new meaning is obtained by break- 
ing down Dasein into its two compo- 
nents of Da (here and now) and Sein 
(to be). The neologism expresses :he 
author's core-belief that the individ- 
ual must continuously experience his 
being (sein) in the immediacy of 
here and now (da) contacts with 
other individuals. 

Boss’s attitude 
far as it 


meets 


best to 


across 


science, as 
path toward 
the understanding of human nature, 
is undeviatingly rejecting. On page 
75, he says: "It is of utmost impor- 
tance that these suppositions support- 
ing the whole edifice of science be rec- 


toward 
represents a 


ognized for what they actually are: 


prescientific philosophical articles of 
faith." 

To attack the objects of his scorn, 
Boss erects strawmen. His own con- 
cept of science would be shared by 
few scientists and his targets in psy- 
choanalysis are often outdated. Be- 
cause he holds that the approaches 


are erroncous there is no 
mention of research, of data, of 
doubts; there is only certainty about 
the universality and the correctness of 
the Daseinsanalytic | conceptuali 


of science 


tion. 


B... is interested in the ‘essence’ of 


man, in the fundamental nature of 


The answer to this 
age-old riddle can be found in the 
phenomenological approach to man's 


man's existence. 


experiences. In fact, man's phenomeno- 
logical experience of ‘being-ness’ is the 
key to the purpose of his existence. To 
quote the author again (p. 37): “To 
state that human being-in-the-world is 
essential. fundamental, nothing else but 
an original awareness or understand- 
ing of ‘being-ness as such’ is no mere 
philosophical postulate. On the contrary, 
it is a truth easily demonstrated." 


The demonstrations consist of long 
argumentative discussions based on the 
philosophical tenets of the philoso- 
pher, Heidegger (who, incidentally, 
views Boss as a modern St. Paul). A 
psychologist can follow these discus- 
sions with varying degrees of agree- 
ment. He can accept the condemna- 
tion of scientific methodology; he can 
with incompatible systems of 
thought and belief. Jean Paul Sartre 
is quoted by Boss as taking a similar 
position (p. 51): * Sartre hi 
even gone so far as to declare that 
there communication be- 
tween the two realms (ie, Science 
and  Daseinsanalysis, Ed.). Accord- 
ingly, he speaks of ‘two incommuni- 
cable level? and believes that 
level’s problems demand separate solu- 
tions," Boss disagrees with this solution. 


live 


can be no 


each 


It is to Boss’s merit that he does 
not accept any dualisms, that his con- 
ceptualizations by-pass the dichotomy of 
mind and body, of whole and part, of 
observation and interpretation, of 
science and nonscience, and many an- 
other fundamental problem which con- 
linues to plague man in his attempts 
at knowing. Intuitively, one cannot help 
but admire Boss’ exposition of the unity 
of the individual's expression of his 
striving and goals in all spheres of his 
bodily and psychological existence. 
Since proof of Daseinanalytical con- 
cepts cannot be obtained with the 
means of science, their acceptance OT 
rejection becomes a matter of faith— or 


of controversy. 

It is debatable whether Heidegger's 
philosophy and Bosss adaptation of 
its cardinal principles psycho- 
therapeutic theory are an answer tO 
the questions of man’s purpose and 
modern man’s pain. Psychologists may» 


into 
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O TECHNIQUES OF COUNSELING, Second 


Edition 


By JANE WARTERS, University of Southern 
California. McGraw-Hill Series in Guidance, Coun- 
seling and Student Personnel in Education. Off 
Press. 

Surveys the basic techniques used by school and 
college counselors in understanding and helping 
student counselees. Material is drawn from pro- 
fessional literature, and in particular, research 
reports, reports from workers in the field, and 
the author's experience as counselor and director 
of counseling programs. 


O FIELDS OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


By ANNE ANASTASI, Fordham University. 
572 pages, $8.95. 

A comprehensive and int 
prona) METH of ps 
industry, advertising and marketing, education 
clinical practice, law, government, d the mili- 
tary. The approach emphasizes methodology. Each 
topic is illustrated by relevant applied research. 


egrated picture of the 
ychologists in business, 


COMPUTERS AND THOUGHT 


Edited by EDWARD A. FEIGENBAUM l 
JULIAN FELDMAN, both of the University e 
California, Berkeley. 535 pages, $7.95. : 


This unique collection makes available in one 
volume twenty research reports and discussions 
of outstanding accomplishments in the use of com- 
puters to simulate human thought processes and 
to perform tasks previously only within the range 
of human intelligence. ` 


QO THE DISORGANIZED PERSONALITY 


By GEORGE W. KISKER, University of Cincin- 
nati; Head, Department of Psychology, Longview 
State Hospital; Chief Psychologist, Hamilton 
County Juvenile Court; Behavioral Science Asso- 
“ates. Available in late Spring. 


Provides a comprehensive survey of the field, 
combining the fundamentals of formal, experi- 
mental abnormal psychology with a fresh clinical 
Orientation based on the author's experience. The 
material is divided into four major integrated 
parts which progress with logic and continuity 
from causes to syndromes to diagnosis and treat- 
ment. The text is well documented by case studies 
drawn from the author's files and accompanied by 
recorded interviews by the author. 
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O FRONTAL GRANULAR CORTEX 


AND BEHAVIOR 


Edited by J. H. WARREN, The Pennsylvania 
State University; and K. AKERT, Institute for 
Brain Research, University of Zurich. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Psychology. 496 pages, $17.50. 


Consists of 20 edited papers given at a sym- 
posium on the Frontal Granular Cortex and Be- 
havior in 1962. Provides an extensive sample of 
the methods and concepts of some of the most 
productive and influential workers in brain re- 
search. Serves as an introduction to the advanced 
study of neuropsychology, as well as a reference 
work for researchers and practitioners. 


THEORY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MEASUREMENTS 


By EDWIN GHISELLI, University of California 
at Berkeley. MéGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 
408 pages, $8.95. 


Provides an elementary discussion of the prob- 
lems, statistical techniques, and theoretical con- 
cerns basic to psychological testing and measure- 
ment of mental traits. Formulas are presented 
fully and simply as possible. Integrated illustrative 
problems are included. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 
AND EVALUATION 


By JIM C. NUNNALLY, Vanderbilt. University. 
440 pages, $7.50. 


A comprehensive treatment of texts and educa- 
tional measurements, this new text is designed for 
use in basic undergraduate courses in teachers' 
colleges and departments of education. Founded on 
the premise that tests are useful only if they are 
helpful in making educational decisions. 


[] CHILD DEVELOPMENT, Fourth Edition 


By ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, Lecturer, The 
Graduate School of Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania. McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. Avail- 
able in July. 


This revision covers the entire scope of the 
child's development from conception to adolescence 
incorporating many topies not usually discussed 
in depth—clothing, the effects of the child's name 
under and over achievement, social mobility pu- 
berty changes. The material emphasizes the role 
played by social class values and attitudes on the 
part of significant people in the child's life is 
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but need not, choose sides. But psy- 
chologists surely must take issue with 
Boss's that Daseinanalytic 
principles represent a therapeutic pan- 
acea. The book contains well presented 
clinical material and psychotherapeu- 
tic proceedings. In all cases *complete 
cure is claimed, no failure is reported. 
Some formulations are startlingly new, 
such as the concept of original-exis- 
tential guilt. On the other hand, the 
pertinent discussion of man's search 
for and escape from personal freedom 
would profit by reference to E. 
Fromm. 

In the one passage (p. 263) present- 
ing a verbatim account of an inter- 
view, one cannot help but wonder 
about the didactic and slightly 
abstract nature of the therapists re- 
sponse to the patient. In contradic- 
uon to this sample there are others 
in which the patients total Leben- 
seinstellung are beautifully and sensi- 
tively grasped and exposed. There is 
novelty and there can be great merit in 
Boss’ method of interpreting dreams. 


intimation 


B. plea all through the book 
transcends the arbitrariness of his argu- 
ments, Psychotherapy is than 
scientific theory and technique; it 
is an encounter between people and 
is fraught with importance for both 
patient and therapist; the contact en- 
tails the gamut of man's experiences. 
Implicit in his appeal for the accept- 
ance of a philosophical tenet as the 
basis of therapeutic activities is the 
than 
justment, more than the absence of 
disturbances. Man cannot exist with 
the sole goal of being free of pain 
and discomfort, a man must aspire, 
his life must have a purpose. On this 
issue psychotherapeutic endeavors of- 
ten are mute. If they are unresponsive 
to the individual's spiritual need, psy- 
chotherapy and psychoanalysis leave 
a gap which science alone cannot fill. 

The exposition of the philosophy of 
Daseinanalysis represents necessary 
reading for all American psychologists 
because of its searching inquiry into 
philosophic issues created by what 
Boss perceives as the invasion of Man's 
inner sanctum by science-based con- 
cepts and techniques, i.e., psychother- 
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more 


reminder that man is more ad- 


apy and/or psychoanalysis. Dasein- 
analysis is Boss's answer to the prob- 
lem but it 
many questions as it 
answer. 


is one which raises as 
attempts to 
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Verbal S's and R’s 


Charles N. Cofer and Barbara S. 
Musgrave (Eds.) 


Verbal Behavior and Learning: 
Problems and Processes. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. Pp. vii 
-- 397. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Witu1am F. Barric 


Charles 
Brown 


Cofer, the first editor, a 
PhD, has taught at George 
Washington University, the University 
of Maryland and NYU. He spent the 
year 62-63 as Visiting Professor at the 
University of California at Berkeley 
and in September, 1963, went to Penn- 
sylvania State University as Professor 
of Psychology. He is editor of Verbal 
Learning and Verbal Behavior, also 
with Barbara and, with 
Mortimer Appley, of a forthcoming 
motivation. Barbara Mus- 
grave, PhD from the University of 
Massachusetts, is Assistant Professor at 
Smith College where she is doing re- 


Musgrave 


volume on 


search on compound stimuli in verbal 
learning and behavior. The reviewer, 
William F. Battig, received his PhD 
from Wisconsin in 1955, spent a post- 
doctoral year at Stanford as an NSF 
fellow before going to the University 
of Virginia where he is now an associ- 
ate professor. Currently, however, he 
is on leave of absence at the Univer- 


sity of California at Berkeley where 
he is spending most of his time in the 
Institute for Human Learning. His re- 
search interests lie close to the sub- 
stance of the present book. 


nis report of the proceedings of 
To second (1961) ONR-NYU 
conference on verbal learning and 
verbal behavior follows closely the for- 
mat of its companion volume (Verbal 
Learning and Verbal Behavior, CP, 
July 1962, 7, 254f). It consists of 
eight original papers, each prepared 
and distributed to participants prior 
to the conference and each followed 
by an extensive individual critique, 
along with brief summaries of subse- 
quent conference discussion related to 
each paper. 

Like its predecessor, as characterized 
by its CP reviewer (Slater Newman), 
this volume is also research oriented, 
up-to-date, and replete with both va- 
riety and controversy. Even the cast 
of characters is much the same, in- 
cluding 11 of the 14 participants in 
the first (1959) conference. However, 
roles have been changed considerably. 
Two (Deese and Goss) who authored 
papers for the first conference have 
become discussants, one previous dis- 
cussant (Jenkins) contributes a paper, 
and the topics are without exception 
new and devoid of overlap with the 
previous conference. Moreover, added 
to the present lineup are papers by 
Brown and Fraser, Murdock, and Pe- 
terson, along with four new discuss: 
(George Miller, Shepard, Staats, and 
Wickens), significantly ex- 
panding the range of topics and view- 
points incorporated into the proceed- 
ings. 


thereby 


Some contributions are oriented pri- 
marily around current research in a 
major problem area, c.g., meaningful- 
ness and familiarity (Noble and Goss). 
mediated associations (Jenkins), 
short-term memory (Peterson 
Melton). Others are concerned mainly 
with theoretical 


and 
and 


including 1) 
Postman’s strong case against Rock- 
Estes one-trial learning, 2) Unde 
wood’s analysis of problems of stimu 
lus specification, and 3) Russell's at 
tempt to restore ‘purpose’ to scientific 
respectability. The remaining two P% 


issues, 


pers deal with the relatively unex- 
plored topics of recognition memory 
(Murdock) and the acquisition of syn- 
tax (Brown and Fraser). 


B^ this conference, the discussions 
as well as the papers had been writ- 
ten in advance, with the result that 
‘discussions’ exceed the origi- 
nal papers in length and substantive 
content, Others bear only tangential 
relevance to the papers they supposedly 


some 


deal with. Consequently, individual 
and group discussions occupy nearly 
half the book, exactly double the 


pages devoted thereto in the preced- 
ing volume. Moreover, it is the discus- 
sants who generate a lively controversy 
concerning the long-predominant S-R 
conceptual framework, a controversy 
noted by Wickens (in his remarkably 
successful concluding summary of a 
range of topics that defies summariza- 
tion) as the principal 


underlying 
theme of the conference. 


The anti S-R position is most per- 
suasively presented by Shepard in a 
penetrating commentary on Under- 
wood's paper. In this Shepard is 
aided and abetted by fellow discus- 
sants Mandler and Miller. These three 
marshal a concerted attack upon cur- 
Fen S-R theory as insufficiently ex- 
plicit, and generally inadequate to han- 
dle finer details of behavior even in 
relatively Simple verbal situations. 
Only Staats attempts an ardent de- 
fense of the S-R theoretical position. 
Other participants seem generally sym- 
erani to an S-R orientation, but this 
SEPA ito reflect. terminological habit 
and convenience more than theoretical 
dedication. The subsequent solicitation 
sa the present volume of a brief de- 
‘ription by Feigenbaum and Simon 
of their EPAM computer-program the- 


ory i 
ty of verbal learnin: 


g, a central focus 
for 


the comments of both Shepard 
and Miller, well demonstrates the im- 
Pact of anti S-R thinking upon the 
conference, 

Theoretical passion, however, is no- 
table principally for its absence from 


the | conference 
Stead, 


proceedings. In its 
data or the lack 
thereof receive paramount attention, as 
do matters of methodology and meas- 


empirical 


urement. Consequently, there is a pro- 
lificacy of specific suggestions for fu- 
ture investigations, some of which are 
by now sufficiently well under 
that the book's period of usefulness 
will surely be limited. 


way 


In its intended roles as a progress 
report on a rapidly developing 
search area, as a source of suggestions 
and stimulation for future research, and 
as a demonstration. of 
faceted usefulness of 


re- 


the 
conferences of 
this kind among active researchers, the 
book must be adjudged an unquali- 
fied success. While readers seeking a 
complete, succinct and up-to-date sum- 
mary of verbal research are likely to 
be disappointed, the book, particularly 


many- 


if used in conjunction with the pre- 
ceding volume, probably comes as 
close to achieving this goal as is pos- 
sible in an area as currently active 
and expansive as this one. Certainly 
the papers by Jenkins, Noble, Peterson, 
Postman, and Underwood will be val- 
uable additions to reading lists for 
courses in human learning. Even those 
interested. in verbal behavior only as a 
means of communication, rather than 
as scientific subject-matter, can profit 
from Cofer and Musgraves demon- 
strated mastery of the not inconsidera- 
ble skills necessary to transform suc- 
cessfully both the content and flavor 
of conference proceedings to the 
printed. page. 


From Terman to Nyasaland 


George Z. F. Bereday & Joseph A. Lauwerys ( Eds.) 


The Gifted Child: The Year Book of Education 1962. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & World, 1962. Pp. v + 541. $10.50. 


Reviewed by WILLARD ABRAHAM 


The first editor, George Z. F. Bere- 
day, is Professor of Comparative Edu- 
Columbia University. The 
second, Joseph A, Lauwerys, is Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Education at the 
University of London. The reviewer, 
Willard Abraham, who 
PhD at Northwestern 
Professor of Education and Special Edu- 
cation and is Coordinator of Special Ed- 
ucation and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Education Services at Arizona 
State University. He taught at Roose- 


cation al 


received his 
University, is 


velt University, Chicago, before coming 
to Arizona. He is the author of Gom- 
mon Sense about Gifted Chil- 
dren (1958), and A Guide for the 
Study of Exceptional Children (1957). 
Soon to come from Harper and Row, is 
A Time for Teaching. 


nr 1961 Year Book of Education 
was originally planned to cover the 


entire area of educating the gifted child. 
It was obviously too ambitious an objec- 
tive, so the editors settled for an 
emphasis on the philosophical and 
social aspects of excellence instead. A 
great deal was left over for the 1962 
Year Book, 
various psychological aspects of educa- 
tion of the gifted. Despite its sheer 
bulk, this volume unfortunately leaves 
much for another one or two to tackle. 


whose aim is to stress 


Its 40 contributors all approach 
their signment seriously. Collec- 
tively they recognize the increasing 
complexity of the problem on an 
international stage. They discuss, 
“talk around,” and sometimes 


dig deeply into the issues of who our 
bright children are, how they are to 
be identified, and how they are to be 
educated, Their articles deal 
great unresolved problems" 
editors, 


with 
the 
list 


say 


who then proceed to 
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Series 


Edited by 
Richard S. Lazarus 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


For approval copies, 
write: Box 903 


Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs 


New Jersey 


. .. THE FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN PSYCHOLOGY is a new and different 
approach to the introductory course. The instructor is offered a series of 
short volumes, each a self-contained book on the special issues, methods, and 
content of a basic topic by a noted authority who is actively contributing 
to that particular field. Taken together, the volumes cover the full scope 
of psychological thought, research, and application. 


“The result is a series that offers the advantage of tremendous flexibility and 
scope. The teacher can choose the subjects he wants to emphasize and present 
them in the order he desires. And without necessarily sacrificing breadth, 
he can provide the student with a much fuller treatment of individual areas 
at the introductory level than is normally possible. 


“Psychologists are becoming increasingly aware of the importance of reach- 
ing the introductory student with high-quality, well-written, and stimulating 
material, material that highlights the continuing and exciting search for new 
knowledge. THE FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN PSYCHOLOGY SERIES is our attempt 
to place in the hands of instructors the best textbook tools for this purpose." 


—from the Preface 
Richard S. Lazarus, Editor 
Each volume: approximately 128 pages, Paperbound: $1.50, Cloth: $3.95 
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Personality and Adjustment 

by Richard S. Lazarus, University of California, Berkeley 
Tests and Measurements 

by Leona E. Tyler, University of Oregon 

Learning 

by Sarnoff A. Mednick, The University of Michigan 

The Psychological Development of the Child 

by Paul H. Mussen, University of California, Berkeley 


Social Psychology 
by William W. Lambert, Cornell University, and 
Wallace E. Lambert, McGill University, Canada 


Clinical Psychology 


by Julian B. Rotter, University of Connecticut 
Forthcoming—Spring 1964. 

Perception 

by Julian Hochberg, Cornell University—June, 1964 
Language and Thought 

by John B. Carroll, Harvard University—June, 1964 


Educational Psychology 
by Donald R. Green, Emory University—June, 1964 


The Nature of Psychological Inquiry 
by Ray Hyman, University of Oregon— June, 1964 


Motivation and Emotion 
by Edward J. Murray, Syracuse University —June, 1964 
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Sensory Psychology a 

by Conrad G. Mueller, Columbia University 
Physiological Psychology 
by Philip Teitelbaum, University of Pennsylvania 


Organizational Psychology 
by Edgar Schein, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


seven new and recent books that examine 
some important areas in psychology 


SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY 

by Donald J. Lewis, Rutgers, The State University, offers a comprehensible introduction to general 
psychology. Complex topics are made clear to the beginning student. A special chapter on research 
methodology demonstrates how to do research by taking the student step by step through an experi- 
ment. Selected experiments at the back of the book amplify the material This emphasis on experi- 
mental data culminates in summaries of experimental reports that have appeared in recent literature. 
Chapters on social psychology and personality are included and integrated in the text. 4 T'eacher's 
Manual accompanies the text (available upon adoption—restricted). 1963, 640 pp. Text Price $7.95 


SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY WORKBOOK í , 

by Robert K. Branson, General Programmed Teaching Corporation, Albuquerque, New Mexico, pro- 
vides study assistance to students using Dr. Lewis’ basic text. The student is first required to integrate, 
and then use his learned facts in answering questions. The approach is semi-programmed; answers are 
written on a separate sheet of paper before being recorded in the notebook. Immediate feedback is thus 
provided. Organization corresponds directly to the text, and each workbook chapter includes a chapter 
summary, study questions, self-test questions, true-false questions and vocabulary. 1963, 116 pp., pa- 
perbound, Text price $1.95 


APPROACHES, CONTEXTS AND PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY: 

A Book of Readings 3 S A e 
Edited by Edward E. Sampson, University of California at Berkeley, furnishes an organization which in- 
tegrates the field of social psychology. Up-to-date selections from psycholog cal, sociological, and anthro- 
pological sources are meaningfully interwoven into the book's three principle sections. The first focuses 
upon 5 major social psychological APPROACHES to the study of behavior. The second covers 4 relevant 
CONTEXTS in which interpersonal behavior occurs, The third examines. 4 significant social PROB- 
LEMS. Taken together, they capture the true flavor of this diverse, interdisciplinary, presently-expand- 
ing field of inquiry. June 1964, approx. 624 pp., Text price $8.95 


THE COGNITIVE PROCESSES: Readings 

by Robert J. C. Harper, Charles C. Anderson, Clifford M. Christensen, and Steven M. Hunka, all of 
the University of Alberta, Canada, represents the first attempt to bring together in one volume the most 
important contributions made in the last decade to our understanding of the higher thought processes. 
It reflects six major trends in our contemporary cognitive theory, giving the student a concise state- 
ment of what is happening now in the arca of cognition, and where theory and research is likely to 
move in the future. Organized so the student can obtain insight into recurring themes, shifts in empha- 
sis, and various theoretical incompatibilities. April 1964, 714 pp., Text price $8.25 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF AGING 

by James E. Birren, National Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda, Maryland, presents an integrated, 
concise account of the facts about human aging. The book does not regard aging as a single thing, but 
as a complex process of transformation in which biological, social, and psychological forces must be 
considered, Emphasis is always placed on the nervous system as the major integrating system of the 
body. It is pointed out that while aging may acquire a relative fixed quality for an individual, the 
phenomenon as a whole is evolving. May 1964, approx. 288 pp., Text price $6.25 


DYNAMICS OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT, 2ND ED. 

by George F. J. Lehner, University of California at Los Angeles, and Ella Kube, Occidental College, 
is designed for use in an introductory psychology of adjustment or mental health course. This new 
Second Edition is completely rewritten. Major additions include a section on the job adjustment of 
women, and a new chapter on „leisure adjustments. Emphasis is given to both clinical and social view- 
points, with stress placed on adjustment problems faced as a life-long process. January 1964, 480 pp. 
Text price $6.95 

PSYCHOTHERAPY: THE PURCHASE OF FRIENDSHIP 

by William Schofield, University of Minnesota, offers a pioneering critique of modern psychiatry, 
emphasizing that too many Americans misinterpret the purpose of psychotherapy and _too many 
therapists are treating patients who could best be helped by clergy or teachers. Dr. Schofield’s study 
of both therapist and patient urges two remedies: first, a new list, the psychotherapist, is ne 
to administer “professional friendship through skillfully directed conversation; second, the Ame 
public must learn to distinguish unhappiness from emotional disturbance. For courses in psycho- 
therapy, social psychiatry, counseling and other areas of psychology; also for courses in social work. 
February 1964, S-81 (orig.) Spectrum f£ paperbound $1.95, clothbound $3.95. 


For approval copies, write: Box 903, 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


them. But items on the list do not 
always come to satisfying fruition. 

With all the writing and talking, 
and with the fairly sudden splurge of 
research, how “unresolved” can issues 
like the following be: Definition of in- 
telligence; creativity; role of rein- 
forcement in aiding comprehension 
and learning ability; influence of en- 
vironment as against heredity. There 
are others, of course, but let this at 
least warn you that all you see here 
will not be new, vibrant, or scintil- 
lating. 

“Who Are the Gifted"? 
heads on pages 1 and 281—and you 
realize quickly you been here 
before, many times. “The Identifica- 
tion of Gifted Children" comes up for 
discussion early (on page 17), but 
there it is again for a full chapter 
(as it is done in New Zealand) and 
a large part of another and still later 
chapter (in Italy), plus on-and-off 
several before and after in 
Sweden, Germany, and Spain among 
others. If the techniques were all 
uniquely different the space and ef- 
fort might have been worth it. One 
country does try 
Venezucla's chapter is on “opposition 
to selection" in that country. 


ask sub- 


have 


times 


another approach; 


Yas pick up a book having the title 
of this one and you should expect its 
contents all to be clearly relevant to 
the subject. Indirectly they may be ap- 
propriate, but both reading time and 
library space are too limited for most 
of us to look here for discussions of 
educational and vocational 
in France, higher education needs in 
the Netherlands, educational re- 
sources in Pakistan, a discussion by 
Moreno of psychodrama, the compre- 
hensive school in England, and an in- 
sightful 
search." 


guidance 


dissertation on “basic re- 
All may be interesting subjects, but 
as Lena Horne once sang, “Its the 
wrong time—and the wrong place.” 
Along with the repetition and ir- 
relevance there are substantial slices 
of richness, however, It couldn't be 
otherwise when you note the contribu- 
tors whose keynotes of 
quality when it comes to research 
and/or writing on the gifted. We find 


names are 
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Passow, Torrance, Guilford, Laycock, 
Drews, Strang, and DeHaan. Others 
are conspicuously missing, and they 
shouldn't be if we are serious about 
discussing the gifted in 1962. (Where 


are Barbe, Witty, Ward,  Getzels, 
Brandwein, Worcester, Norris, Wil- 
liams, Bryan, Bish, and Goldberg? 


They appear in an occasional foot- 
note, perhaps, but it’s not quite the 
same!) 

Maybe even more serious than any 
of the book’s other deficiencies is the 
fact that it largely ignores the psy- 
chological implications of newer de- 
velopments in education of the gifted. 
This book might have helped intro- 
duce, break the resistance to 
and eliminate the unwarranted fears of 
many materials and techniques to 
which our schools do not have nearly 
enough acces. Here would have 
been a rare opportunity to reduce the 
threat many teachers and school ad- 
ministrators feel as soon as they hear 
"programmed learning,” “educational 
TV,” “ungraded primary” (or school), 
“team teaching,” “flexible school entry,” 
or “use of community resources.” 


down 


B. other new developments do get 
adequate attention. They 
written up in more detail in 
places, Guilford’s discus- 
sion of the categories of talent and 
Torrance’s summary of the develop- 
ment and current status of the meas- 


are of 
course 


other but 


urement of creative thinking abili- 
ties are examples of worthwhile 
islands in an avalanche of words. 


More unusual are the informative in- 


sights into multi-cultural commu- 
nities and under-developed peoples, 
although the relationships of these 


discussions to the supposed theme of 
the book are not always clear. 

Because its authors are well-dis- 
geographically doesn’t 
the volumes coverage is necessarily 
thorough, All it does that 
variety of persons have an 


persed mean 


mean is 
a wide 
opportunity here to present a narrow 
aspect of their situation, their inter- 
ests, or their ability to pull together 
some ideas more or less related to 
the book's title. From older countries 


such as Canada, Japan, and Sweden 
to the new ones of Nyasaland and 


Ghana, from well-travelled routes like 
the Terman Study and New York's 
Demonstration Guidance Project to 
newer ideas on increasing our pool 
of desperately needed talent, 
the kind of extremes that are 
present here. 

Perhaps the major difficulty is that 
the audience for this ambitious project 
is not always clear. Although both the 
newcomer and the “pro” in the field 
of gifted children will find occasional 
satisfaction here, both will also re- 
main hungry for more, become occa- 
sionally bored and frustrated where 
there could have been less said, and 
shelve the book with others on the 
subject. Its uses will be more spe- 
cialized than many other publications 
in the field. It will be admired for 
what it tried. to do, but perhaps criti- 
cized because it left the task 
ished, 


these 
are 


unfin- 


From Freud to Sartori 
Herbert Fingarette 


The Self in Transformation: 
choanalysis, 
Life of the 
Basic Books, 
356. $8.50. 


1 Psy- 
Philosophy, & the 
Spirit. New York: 
1963. Pp. viii + 


Reviewed by Joseren Havens 


The author, Herbert Fingarette, is 
Professor of Philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Barbara, He 
is a frequent contributor to the Journal 
of Philosophy, to the Psychoanalytic 
Review and 1o the Journal of Existen- 
tial Psychiatry. The reviewer is Joseph 
Havens, a 1956 PhD from The Uni- 
versity of Chicago who started out with 
a BS from MIT in industrial enginecr- 
ing. He has taught at Wilmington Col- 
lege and at Carleton College before 
moving to the University of Massa- 


BH COMPLEX HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
A Systematic Extension of Learning Principles 
ARTHUR W. Sraats and CagoLvN K. STAATS, 
Arizona State University 

Draws upon the principles of scientific psychology 

and learning theory to offer a general conception of 
how the physical and social environments can shape 
various forms of human behavior. Emphasizes the 
central position of language, referring to the recent 
theoretical and experimental developments in the ac- 
quisition of language and in the function of language, 
and builds a closely reasoned and carefully integrated 
approach to the study of personality, human motiva- 
tion, social interaction, intelligence, child learning and 
adjustment, and behavior disorders. 


Nov. 1963 560 pp. $7.50 


@ THE HUMAN DIMENSION IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 
Orro Kutneperc, University of Paris 
„One of the world's leading social psychologists turns 
his attention to the effect of human nature on inter- 
national relations. In this highly original and stimulat- 
Ing essay, Dr. Klineberg draws from many areas of 
research and uses concepts and discoveries in social 
Psychology to illuminate such critical questions as the 
reasons for war, how public opinion is shaped, the 
nature of leadership, and the racial question. 


Jan. 1964 192 pp. $2.75 paper 


B SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY: A Brief Introduction 

Josern E, McGrarn, University of Illinois 

- An unusually succinct but nonetheless thorough cov- 
ae of the principles of social psychology, especially 
a Pealing to teachers who seek a brief, core text for 
1i, Pulti-book introductory course. A carefully selected 
b of Suggested readings for each part of the book 
5 Supplied. 


Aug. 1964 160 pp. $2.50 paper (tent) 


M RISK TAKING: 


A Study in Cognition and Personality 

ATHAN Kocan, Educational Testing Service 

ICHAEL A. WaLLacu, Duke University 
te o mposed entirely of previously unpublished ma- 
E lal, this original and provocative study cuts across 
raditional boundaries in psychology. It demonstrates 
Ow a risk-taking conceptualization can integrate con- 
cepts and findings previously classified under such 
Separate headings as motivation, personality, social 
Psychology, cognition and judgement, thinking, and 
Intelligence, In addition, it illustrates the fruitfulness 
9! a generally neglected methodological approach— 
Moderator variable analysis—to the study of person- 
ality, motivation, and cognition. 


April, 1964 $8.00 (tent) 


New and Recent Psychology Textbooks 


m CONTRIBUTIONS TO MATHEMATICAL 


PSYCHOLOGY 
NorMAN FREDERIKSEN, Educational Testing Service 
and Hangorp GuLLIKSEN, Princeton University, editors 
CONTENTS: Louis Leon Thurstone: Creative 
Thinker, Dedicated Teacher, Eminent Psychologist, 
Dorothy Adkins Wood * Bibliography of Published 
Works of L. L. Thurstone * Some Symmetries and 
Dualities among Measurement Data Matrices, Clyde 
H. Coombs * Intercultural Studies of Attitudes, 
Harold Gulliksen * The Extension of Factor Analysis 
to Three-Dimensional Matrices, Ledyard R Tucker * 
Matrix Factoring and Test Theory, Paul Horst + 
Mathematical Models of the Distribution of Attitudes 
under Controversy, Robert P. Abelson * Some New 
Looks at the Nature of Creative Processes, J. P. Guil- 
ford * References * Index 


April, 1964 200 pp. $6.50 (tent) 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN PSYCHOLOGY 
Four essays in a single volume offer a survey of cur- 
rent thought and experimentation in areas of wide 
and lively interest: 
* MODELS OF ATTITUDE CHANGE 
Rocer Brown, Harvard University 
MPORARY PSYCHOPHYSICS 
; GALANTER, University of Washington 
OGY: An Approach toward the Complete 
Analysis of Behavior 
EckHanp H. Hess, University of Chicago 
* EMOTIO! 
GroncE MaxpLEm, University of Toronto 


1962 368 pp. $2.95 paper 


NEW DIRECTIONS II 


Leading scholars discuss current thought and ex- 
perimentation in the field of psychology. 

FRANK Barron, on creativity 

WiLnLIAM C. DEMENT, on dreams 

Warp Epwarps, HaroLD LinpMaAn, and LAWRENCE 
PnuiLLiPs, on decision-making 

James and Marianne Orps, on electrical stimulation 
of the brain 


Fall, 1964 


320 pp. $2.95 paper (tent) 


PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
The Psychology of Effective Behavior 
Louis S. Levine, San Francisco State College 

Dr. Levine organizes his discussion of the funda- 
mental issues of life around a developmental theory 
of personality that harmonizes with the sequence set 
by the life cycle. The individual is shown as con- 
stantly growing by understanding the significance of 
his experience, and he is shown how to assess his 
growth within three categories: intrapersonal be- 
havior; social behavior; effective learning. 


January, 1963 528 pp. 56.50 


Holt Rinehar Land Wins. TON, inc. 
383 Madison Avenue; New York, N.Y. 10017 | 


In Canada: 833 Oxford Street, Toronto 18, Ontario 
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chusetts where he is now Psychologist 
with the University Health Service. 


ERBERT FINGARETTE is a rare phi- 
H losopher: he knows more of Freud 
and the psychoanalytic ego-psycholo- 
gists (Hartmann, Kris, A. Freud et. al.) 
than many psychologists; and he has 
amassed an enviable knowledge of the 
lore of Hinduism and Buddhism. Put- 
ting these together with the analytic 
tools of Western philosophy and the 
fruits of a personal “journey of self- 
exploration," he has given us a weighty 
contribution to the dialogue of East 
and West. 

As prolegomenon to his main thesis 
he attempts a reinterpretation of two 
key constructs of the psychoanalytic 
system: the unconscious, and anxiety. 
In his discussion of anxiety, for in- 
stance, Fingarette points quite justifi- 
ably to the persistent confusion in the 
use of the term in psychoanalytic lit- 
erature, e. g. ‘unconscious anxiety. He 
suggests that the word is used with two 
different meanings: an affect, and a 
structural condition of the ego. As a 
clarification he proposes that the word 
‘anxiety’ without modifiers be used only 
in the latter sense, and that it be syn- 
onymous with 
ego-disorganization. The term ‘affect- 
anxiety’ should be retained as a sub- 
sidiary usage. Fingarette proposes this 
and other re-definitions as bridges be- 
tween the language of psychoanalysis 
and that of “the spirit” (esthetics, eth- 
ics, religion, philosophy). The bridges 
are needed, But tenuousness and strain 
are evident in some of his proposals. 
For instance, his suggestion regarding 
‘anxiety’ seems to this reviewer to de- 
part so far from the original connota- 


ego-disintegration or 


tions as to cause endless semantic con- 
fusion. 

Blame, guilt, and responsibility the 
author discusses as successive phases in 
self-transformation. There is a 


4 pene- 
trating analysis of the 


dynamics of 
blame, and its usefulness under certain 
conditions. An esthetic experience pro- 
vides a surprisingly apposite analogue 
for some stages of spiritual growth. 
Fingarette is clear on the central role 
played by responsibility in the pilgrim- 
age of the self. But he is so intent upon 
absolving psychoanalysis of the charge 
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of trying to eliminate guilt feelings that 
he asserts that ‘evil wishes merit as 
much guilt as ‘evil deeds.’ He rejects 
the relaxation of superego standards as 
a legitimate part of the psychoanalytic 
handling of guilt; it should be used only 
as a “technical objective . during 
some special phase of the psychoanaly- 
sis" or as a compromise with ideal 
therapy. 


| eom in Fingarette's conception 
of self-transformation are the many 
overlappings and parallels between 
Eastern and Western thought. One of 
the most intriguing of these compari- 
sons focuses on the doctrine of rein- 
carnation, He points out that the kar- 
mic belief in former lives, like many 
hypothetical constructs in contempo- 
rary psychology, is a construction 
evolved as a means of giving coherent 
meaning to otherwise strange experi- 
ences and feelings. The spiritual func- 
tion of karmic doctrine, he suggests, 
“is that of providing a conceptual and 
action framework within which a per- 
son may explore and reorganize the 
psychomoral community of selves which 
constitute the person.” In this regard 
it parallels psychoanalytic exploration! 

Fingarette’s comparison of psycho- 
analytic and religious-mystical libera- 
tion is ingenious. He quotes from a 
successfully analyzed young woman 
who attempts to get across the new 
‘feel’ of her life by such paradoxical 
comments as “I don't have any de- 
sires now," or “I’m just not involved.” 
These and other statements suggest an 
inner state close to the “aimless striv- 
ing" or the “compassionate objectivity” 
of the mystic. 

Of the studies of Eastern and West- 
ern modes of enlightment which this 
reviewer has seen, the present one is, 
from the psycho-dynamic point of view, 
the most careful and rigorous. (Others, 
with other virtues, include Alan Watts" 
Psychotherapy East and West, and 
Fromm, Suzuki and deMartino, Zen 
Buddhism and Psychoanalysis.) But we 
are left with one persistent doubt about 
his comparison: Is the ‘selflessness’ of 
the former neurotic really comparable 
to the ‘selflessness’ of the Bhavagad- 
Gita or the Lankavatara Sutra? The 


Westerner freed by therapy from his 
defensiveness and released into spon- 
taneous action is very much a self-af- 
firming being. The Vedantist or the 
Zen Buddhist is God-affirming or Na- 
ture-affirming; the self is a temporary 
vehicle for the journey toward undif- 
ferentiated Consciousness, or the uni- 
versal Self in the individual person, or 
an intersection in the cosmic network 
of forces and fields. 


Implicit in many passages of this 
book are ‘spiritual advices’ to contem- 
porary Western man. For instance, im- 
plied in the comparison of the psycho- 
analyst, the Zen Master, and the re- 
ligious leader is an ideal of the ‘liber- 
ated man.’ Fingarette provides us with 
a sketch of “the enlightened-agonist”’ 
as “he who insistently guides us through 
the ordeal which liberates, who joins 
in it though he is above it, who is 
disinterestedly our burden and our 
ally.” In such discussions the author is 
a part of that classic philosophical tra- 
dition which concerns itself with the 
ideal human person and with man's 
relation to the cosmos. 

But this book will be of interest to 
more than philosophers. It will spcak 
with especial relevance to students of 
psychoanalytic theory; and it will come 
as a whiff of sea breeze to those clini- 
cians who seek a spiritual-psychological 
perspective which moves beyond the 
alleviation of symptoms. 


Ideally conceived, society is an organ- 
ism of different grades, and human activ- 
ities form a hierarchy of functions, which 
differ in kind and in significance, but 
each of which is of value on its own 
plane, provided it is governed, however 
remotely, by the end which is common 
to all. Like the celestial order, of which 
it is a dim reflection, society is stable, 


because it is straining upwards. 


—R. H. TawNEY 
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PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT AND 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


A Dynamic Approach 
Norman Cameron 


Àn integrated, systematic study of normal and abnormal personality 
development from childhood to old age, stressing the relationships 
between personality development and psychopathology. The book 
begins with six chapters on normal development, centers on dis- 
orders and reactions, and concludes with a chapter on therapy. 


700 pages 1963 $8.75 


PERSPECTIVES ON THE GROUP PROCESS 
A Foundation for Counseling with Groups 


C. Gratton Kemp 
A collection of readings designed to serve as a basal text for ad- 
vanced undergraduate and graduate courses in group counseling and 
the group process. Important assumptions underlying the various 
kinds of groups and levels of group functioning are explored. 
Discussion. questions, annotated bibliographies. 


400 pages 1963 $5.95 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADJUSTMENT 
A Dynamic and Experimental Approach to Personality and 
Mental Hygiene, 2nd Edition 
Laurance F. Shaffer and Edward J. Shoben, Jr. 


Introduces students to psychology of human personality and the 
process of man's adjustment to his total environment, incorporating 
the results of recent research in adjustive behavior. the nature of 
personality, and mental hygiene. 


672 pages 1956 $6.95 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: ATLANTA: GENEVA,ILL- DALLAS - PALO A 
2^ 
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New Science Editions 


Six Quality Volumes in Paperback Form 


THE AUTHORITARIAN PERSONALITY 

Part I (Secs. 1-3) and Part Ill (Secs. 4-5) 
By T. W. ADORNO, ELSE FRENKEL-BRUNSWIK, 
DANIEL J. LEVENSON, and NEVITT R. SAN- 
FORD. A monumental work that determines scientific- 
ally the distinctive personality traits that characterize the 
phenomena of prejudice. Experts in the fields of social 
theory and depth psychology, content analysis, clinical 
psychology, political sociology, and projective testing 
have pooled their methods and resources to present a 
detailed picture of the authoritarian type of man. Each 
part: $2.25. 


UNDERSTANDING MINORITY GROUPS 

Edited by JOSEPH B. GITTLER. Presented here are a 
compilation of papers presented in 1955 at the Institute 
on Minority Groups in the United States, sponsored by 
the Center for the Study Group Relations, University of 
Rochester. The papers deal with six minority groups in 
the United States: the American Indian, Catholic, Jew, 
Negro, Japanese American, and Puerto-Rican. $1.49. 


OPINIONS AND PERSONALITY 

By W. BREWSTER SMITH, JEROME S. BRUNER, 
and ROBERT W. WHITE. This experimental study by 
social and clinical psychologists concentrates on the re- 
lations of persons and their opinions. Sponsored by the 
Harvard Psychology Clinic. the authors and others an- 
alysed in detail the attitudes of ten mature men. They 
investigated the relationship of attitudes to the person- 
ality as a whole, Both the methods used and the data 
obtained are intended to form a basis for further study 
of the subject. $2.45. 


THE LANGUAGE OF PSYCHOLOGY 

By GEORGE MANDLER and WILLIAM KESSEN. 
Offers an analysis of scientific language in psychology 
tracing its development from the everyday vernacular to 
the formulation of explicit theories. Deals with such con- 
temporary issues in philosophy and psychology as phe- 
e operationism, definition, S dichon the na- 
ture of explanation, and the creation a en = 5 

scientific theories. $1.95. i Cr 


THEORY OF GAMES AND ECO 
BEHAVIOR — 


By JOHN von NEUMANN, and OSKAR MORGEN- 
STERN. This great classic is regarded as the definitive 
work in its field. The exposition and applications of the 
theory presented have two kinds of uses: to games in the 
proper sense, and to economic and sociological problems 
that are best approached in this way. Concepts originat- 
ing in set theory, linear geometry and gp theory aie d 
plained as needed. “Posterity may regard this. book as 
one of the major scientific achievements of the first half 
of the twentieth century."—4American Mathe fa l 
Society Bulletin. $2.95. ERAN 


MANAGEMENT AND THE WORKER 

By F. J. ROETHLISBERGER and WILLIAM J 
DICKSON. “The most outstanding study of industrial 
relations that has been published anywhere, anytime 2 
Personnel Journal. “Although its title would tend tis at- 
tract the interest only of the industrial psychologist, the 
fact is that the social psychologist, the clinical psycholo- 
gist and economist, and the sociologist will be richly re- 
paid for the time they spend in studying its 600 edu of 
original material."—Psychological Bulletin. $2.65. 


Available in April 


Reserve your on-approval copy now 
SCIENCE EDITIONS 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
605 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y., 10016 
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New and Recent Wiley Books of Interest to Psychologists 


PERSPECTIVES IN PSYCHOLOGY 
A New Wiley Series of Original Paperbound Volumes 
on the History of Ideas in Psychology 
General Editors: WILLIAM KESSEN, Yale University: and 
GEORGE MANDLER, University of Toronto. 
PERSPECTIVES IN PSYCHOLOGY is a series of original books concerned with 


the history of ideas in psychology. 


The series will present fresh and thoughtful 


assessments of the current psychological scene in the context of relevant historical 
changes. This is not to say that PERSPECTIVES is a uniform or systematic ency- 


clopedia of the history of psychology. 
reluctant to work their ideas into 


Psychologists by disposition and training are 


a standard weave—and PERSPECTIVES 


represents the happy diversity of the discipline. 


The first volume in the series ..- 


MATHEMATICS AND PSYCHOLOGY 


By GEORGE MILLER, Harvard University. Professor Miller’s book deals with 
the role of mathematics in psychological theory and measurement. The first book 
of its kind, it covers the history of this topic in such a way that the mathematics is 
intelligible to the non-specialist. Extracts from articles by leaders in the field are 


accompanied by extensive commentary by the author, 


Paperbound: $3.45. 


SI 
GNAL DETECTION AND RECOGNITION 


BY 

Edid UMAN OBSERVERS 
"echnor? JOHN A. SWETS, Massachusetts Institute of 
ated. als” and Bolt Beranek and Newman, Incorpor- 
Ives the only complete treatment of modern de- 
: m as applied to human observers. Contains 
Overed eS by experts in the field. Among the topics 
i are basic experiments and measurement tech- 
: applications of the theory to problems in recog- 
memor Sensory physiology, frequency analysis, vigilance, 
bage. y, and speech communication. /964. Approx. 696 
Ses. Prob. $17.00. 


AY STEMS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


By Comparative Study 

of ONALD H. FORD and HUGH B. URBAN, both 
anal Ylvania State University. Here is a systematic 
apy. "^ of ten widely divergent theories of psychother- 
Work he authors have constructed an analytical frame- 
Psyc} that is built upon the questions that practicing 
Dro, o therapists face and the answers that theories must 

ide. 7963, 712 pages. $10.95. 


1964. 295 pages. Cloth: $5.50. 


DETERMINANTS OF INFANT BEHAVIOR Il 
Proceedings of the Second Tavistock Study Group on 
Mother-Infant Interaction held at the House of the 
Royal Society of Medicine, London, September, 1961. 
Edited by B. M. FOSS, Birkbeck College, London; with 
a Foreword by JOHN BOWLBY. At their first meeting 
(covered in Volume I) the study group concentrated on 
the behavior of the neonate. At the second meeting, 
more time was given to maternal behavior and the inter- 
action between infant and the mother. 7964. 248 pages. 
Volume I: 7961. 307 pages. $6.95. 


PERSONALITY CHANGE 

Edited by PHILIP WORCHEL and DONN BYRNE, 
both of the University of T'exas. The many well-known 
authorities included in this book gave their papers at 
the University of Texas between June, 1961 and April. 
1962. The editors have organized the many concepts and 
theories presented and brought together the widely scat- 
tered opinions, experiments, and applications in this ex- 
citing field. 1964. Approx. 672 pages Prob. $13.95. 


Send for on-approval copies 


JOHN wiLEY & SONS, Inc. 


605 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y., 10016 
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Many Faces of Freedom 


Robert Zavalloni. 


Self-Determination: The Psychology of Personal Freedom. Chicago: Forum 


Books, 1962. Pp. xxi + 341. $6.95. 


Reviewed by PETER A. Berrocct 


The author, Father Zavalloni, began 
his research for this book while he 
was a postdoctoral Fulbright scholar 
studying clinical psychology at Ford- 
ham University and therapeutic coun- 
seling under Carl Rogers, then at the 
University of Chicago. The book was 
completed in Italy in the early fifties 
when the author worked as an assist- 
ant to the late Agostino Gemelli at 
Catholic University of the Sacred 
Heart, Milan. The translators are 
Virgilio Biasiol and Carroll Tageson, 
both of San Luis Rey College, Cali- 
fornia. The reviewer, Peter A, Bertocci, 
is Borden Parker Bowne Professor of 
Philosophy at Boston University, con- 
sultant for CP, and co-author with 
Millard of the recent Personality and 
the Good (CP, Jan. 1964, 9, 17). 
He is a member of the American 
Philosophical Society, of APA, and 
is currently President of both the Meta- 
physical Society of America and the 
American Theological Society. 


AN a modern psychologist, with- 
EX misusing scientific method or 
abusing human nature, believe in free 
will, and, if so, what conception of 
personal freedom does the available 
evidence support? The merit of Father 
Zavalloni’s study is its systematic de- 
fense and exposition of an hypothesis 
in the light of critical examination of 
relevant psychological research and dis- 
cussion, especially in the last sixty years. 

While Zavalloni does not intend to 
give an exhaustive presentation of 
everything written during this sixty- 
year period, his references and bibli- 
ography are unusually extensive, and 
his historical survey of the treatment 
of the problem of freedom in the 
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nineteenth century by ethicists, scien- 
tists, and metaphysicians will be help- 
ful to psychologists. His evident theo- 
logical-philosophical renders 
Father Zavalloni sensitive to broader 
issues often neglected in scientific 
studies, but his concern is to develop 
a concept of human freedom that takes 
account of physiological, experimental, 
clinical, phenomenological, and exist- 
ential considerations. 

The task before Zavalloni is a dif- 
ficult one. For the area is covered by 
a terminological or semantic forest: 
freedom gets defined by investigators 
in their respective contexts— physical, 
biological, psychological, political, ethi- 
cal, theological—as if each context pro- 
vided the crucial meaning. Hence the 
author must cut through a jungle with 
the hope of keeping the significant 
landmarks intact. Often in this study 
the reviewer was puzzled to know ex- 
actly what view of freedom was in 
mind, but his sympathy for any in- 
vestigator in this jungle makes him 
grateful for the degree of clarity, and 
the sensitivity to alternatives, that do 
pervade this study. 


training 


y am is little point, contends Zaval- 
loni, in talking about the freedom that 
results ethical from 
political and social organization, or 
from a “healthy” personality, unless a 
person has some "initial" freedom to 
choose among alternatives. To be 
sure, at any choice point a person's 
behavior is indeed “concretely situated 
between the reciprocal influence of 
the present and of the past, of the 
organism and of its environment" 
(259). And the person may also be af- 
fected by his unconscious life. Accord- 


from living, or 


ingly, his alternatives may be quite re- 
stricted, and he may be unsuccessful in 
fulfilling his choice. However, if we 
take seriously phenomenal ex- 
perience, these considerations do not 
justify the conclusion that the freedom 
our conscious egos often feel is itself 
nothing more than the effect of these 
influences. For neither phenomenal 
experience nor reason suggest that 
free will exists in a vacuum, or that 
other factors in personality do not con- 
dition and even limit the effectiveness 
of freedom, But only generalizations 


that neglect the actual evidence can 
eliminate "initial" 


our 


freedom, or rekeve 
man of responsibility for what he can 
do in his circumscribed situation, 


The underlying issue concerns the 
model of a human being, For if man’s 
consciousness is conceived as no more 
than an aggregate of external and in- 
ternal forces, or if freedom is defined as 
completely independent of convergent 
factors in his conscious and unconscious 
life, then talk about freedom is farcical. 
However, as Zavalloni sees it, “I am 
aware of continuing, of keeping my 
identity through the moments that suc- 
ceed in time, and through the various 
situations that change in space.” De- 
spite physiological and psychological 
changes, “I know that essentially I am 


the same person. , . . I recognize the 


essential identity of my personality in all 
phases of my development and in all 
ions of my conscious proc- 
. (266). The unity of personal 
experience is primitive and irreduc- 
ible, and the constituents of the per- 
son are not an assembly but phases of 
that unity. Furthermore, the con- 
sciousness of oneself involves both the 
volitive and the cognitive functions at 
the same time. 


Accordingly, Zavalloni suggests, volun- 
tary choice is not an act of one 
part of the person called “will”: it is 
the act of the whole person. As he 
Says, this process of conscious self- 
determination is undoubtedly an im- 
mediate datum of the personal ex- 
perience of each individual and 2$ 
such it belongs (at least in the order 
of time) first of all to the phenomen- 
ological analysis of human experience, 
which the psychologist must not neg- 
lect. never cut 


Human freedom, 


pa Highly Recommended Texts from A-C-C 


b Century Psychology Award Winners... 


Edward E. Jones, 


Duke University 


Bernard Rimland, 
U.S. Naval Personnel Research 
Activity, San Diego; and San 
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Mount Holyoke College 
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Appleton-Cent ury-Croft IS 449 Park Ave. South, N. Y; N.Y. 10016 


INGRATIATION: A Social Psychological Analysis 
The 1963 Century Psychology Award has been presented to Edward E. 
Jones for his distinguished monograph tentatively titled Ingratiation: A Social 
Psychological Analysis. Publication is anticipated in the fall of 1964. 


INFANTILE AUTISM: The Syndrome and lts Implications for a 


Neural Theory of Behavior 
After reviewing the literature on early infantile autism, the author proposes 
a theory about its cause, consistent with present knowledge, and suggests some 
of its possible implications for behavior theory. 1962 Century Psychology 
Award Recipient. Ready this month. 256 pp., $5.00 (tent.) 


BASIC PSYCHOLOGY 
This introductory text features an integrated presentation of basic psycho- 
logical principles with emphasis on the scientific approach to the study of 
behavior. The Century Psychology Series. 730 pp., illus., $7.50 


A Study Guide by Tracy S. Kendler, especially designed for use with Basic 
Psychology, utilizes the most effective learning-by-practice devices that psycho- 
logical research has developed. 316 pp. paper, $2.75 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, 2nd Edition 
Extensively revised, the Second Edition of this popular text provides students 
of education with a sound background in the psychology of learning. The book 
stresses the dynamic nature of the learner and his need for continuous guid- 
ance and motivation toward the attainment of his goals. 544 pp., illus., $6.50 


EXPERIMENTS IN OPERANT BEHAVIOR: A Laboratory Manual 
Initially inspired by the Skinner-Stafford program at Harvard, this manual 
teaches the student, through his own experiments, to comprehend the basic 
principles of operant behavior. The book is designed primarily for work with 
the pigeon and includes diagrams, instructions, as well as data from the Mount 
Holyoke course. The Century Psychology Series. 160 pp., illus., $3.25 (tent.) 


PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASUREMENT 
Concentrating on the underlying principles of testing rather than on the 
instruments themselves, this text summarizes the logic and the major principles 
of measurement. The classical criteria for evaluating a test are presented in 
a unifying framework of error types. Expectancy tables are presented as a form 
of norms and factorial validity is classified along with other forms of content 


validity. The Century Psychology Series. 272 pp., illus., $5.00 (tent.) 
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Van Nostrand... 


Under the editorship of * * 


#20 THEORIES OF 
MOTIVATION IN 
PERSONALITY AND 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


edited by Richard C. Teevan 
and Robert C. Birney 


#22 ANTHROPOLOGY: 
A Human Science 
edited by Margaret Mead 


#23 CONVERSATIONS 


KS 


* DAVID C. McCLELLAND - 


Robert C. Birney 
and 
Richard C. Teevan 


Paper, Coming in May 


#19 THEORIES OF 
MOTIVATION IN 
LEARNING 


edited by Richard C. Teevan 
and Robert C. Birney 


(E*) about $1.45 


(E*) about $1.45 


about $1.45 


WITH JUNG: And 


Jones 
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Reactions from Ernest 


by Richard |. Evans 


about $1.75 


* An Enduring Problems Book 
es 


D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 


Princeton, New Jersey 


away from reason and other affective- 
emotional constituents of the person, 
“is essentially the property of a person 
who determines himself in favor of a 
preferred value” (269). Again, “the 
act of decision and voluntary choice 
belongs, properly speaking, to the 
person and not to the volitive func- 
tion” (299), 

On this personalistic view of free- 
dom, it should be clear, the person 
can impose himself on his impulses; 
he can exercise his own creative 
causality in regard to his future. For 
freedom is more than spontaneity; it 
is the initiation and prosecution of 
conscious intentionality, Thus theory, 
Zavalloni contends, is not negated by 
the facts of physiology, of experimen- 
tal research on conditioning, of post- 
hypnotic suggestion or auto-suggestion, 
of unconscious causality and motiva- 
tion, or by discriminating, 
studies of voluntary choice. Philo- 
sophical considerations, on the other 
hand, support phenomenological de- 
scription, Suffice it here to say that 
Zavalloni's discussion of the data and 
theory is always suggestive, 


W HAT is of particular interest, in 


view of his final theory, is the forty 
page section devoted to the "analysis 


scientific 


of personal documents, developed 
from deliberately induced introspec- 
tion” provided by 173 Italian, 


French, and English students ranging 
from eleven to twenty. They were 
asked to "describe a concrete event of 
your own life in which you had an 
experience of freedom or an experience 
of its limitation? (157). 

This empirical study of individual 
experiences of freedom as “lived” by 
normal persons escapes the difficul- 
studies involving disturbed 
persons, and it does take advantage of 
the developmental period of relatively 
selfconscious self-assertion. 

But these documents also reveal a 
problem that permeates this entire 
work and illustrates the difficulty of 
confirming any theory of freedom by 
experimental and empirical psychologi- 
cal studies. For what comes out in the 


tics of 


description of experienced freedom is 
that “not all the subjects understood 


the true meaning of freedom (con- 


trary to the intention of the experi- 
menter)? (163). 

More specifically, the “freedom” de- 
fined by reference to “I can run in 
the green fields without having to 
study," varies sufficiently from the 
“freedom” from social restraint, or the 
"freedom to solve personal moral 
conflicts,” or the “freedom” to sacri- 
fice (let alone other descriptions), to 
show how dangerous it is to derive 
support for a presumably “true mean- 
ing of freedom." The evidence pre- 
sented does indeed show how broad 
is the gamut of experiences defined 
as “free,” by subjects who are not 
directed to identify any one meaning. 


Toward the end of his book, Zav- 
alloni makes a proper distinction 
between psychological or initial frec- 
dom, which has nothing to do with 
the value of the choice or the chosen 
value, and terminal freedom, which 
depends on whether the subject does 
achieve chose and on 
Whether the achievement does “free” 
him qualitatively. Qualitative or termi- 
nal freedom, as opposed to initial free- 
dom, involves a whole theory of the 
good life, of what values ought to be 
preferred, initiated, and achieved. The 
documents cited certainly do not show 
that subjects in this nge were 
adequately aware of this distinction, 
and, as it seems to this reviewer, the 
whole literature, sampled so well n this 
investigation, suffers from the failure to 
make this distinction, For persons talk- 
ing about freedom so readily flit from 
initial freedom (which 1 


is the major 
concern of Psychology) to qualitative 


(which is the province of the ethicist), 
let alone to intervening 
Tad this basic distinction be 


what he 


age. 


possibilities, 
en carefully 
drawn early in the book, and had the 
material analyzed. been evaluated from 
this point of view, this book would have 
been an even more effective study. 


wW 


The man who is too old to learn was 
probably always to old to learn. 


—Henry S. Haskins 
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\ tructure, 


some impor- 
consideration 


presents 
‘or the 
-&lSts interested in the proc- 
first language learning. The 
on which the book is based 
recordings of the pre-sleep 
of the author's two-and- 
Year old son Anthony. An ap- 
to the book presents the entire 
aroma, about 2600 utterances in 
eripe ^ Penetrable phonetic tran- 
an analy The book’s text is devoted to 

“sis of these utterances and 


Pendix 
Corpus 


contains three main sections, The first 
two sections are structural-linguistic in 
nature and attempt to describe the 
phonology and grammatical structure 
of Anthony's utterances. The remain- 
ing section of the book is the part 
which will be of most general interest. 
Here the author tries to disentangle 
the various sound plays, grammatical 
plays, and semantic associations. which 
relate neighboring utterances to each 
other. 

What is of interest in the sequence 
of Anthony’s utterances is the manner 
in which he plays with words. Sound 
play is particularly prominent. Com- 
pare, for example, the play of k and s 
of “In a pretty box / And cakes / What 
a sticks for cakes / For the click"; or 
the happily simple “Babette / Back 
here / Wet.” The sound play is occa- 
sionally a practice of contrasts: “Ber- 
ries / Not barries / Barries / Not bar- 
ries / Berries.” Grammatical play is 
also frequent in the monologues. Dif- 
ferent words of the same class are 
often substituted for each other with 
the rest of the utterance held con- 
stant: "What color / What color 
blanket / What color mop / What color 
glass"; "There is the light / Where is 
the light / Here is the light." The con- 
junction “and” is played with: “You 
take off all the monkeys/ And kit- 
ties / And Phyllis and Humpty Dump- 
ty/ And monkey and  horsey / And 
vacuum cleaner /, . . " Anthony some- 
times changes roles in the course of 
a monologue, as charmingly 
illustrated in the following sequence 


rather 


*One two three four/One two 
three / Anthony counting / Good boy 
you/One two three.” The inter- 


weaving of sound play and grammati- 
cal play with meaning at various psy- 
chological depths at times yields a 
naive poetry, no doubt comparable 
esthetically to the more familiar pic- 
torial art of children. 

Although not discussed by the 
author herself, the theoretical interest 
of Anthony's monologues is brought 
out by Roman Jakobson and George 
Miller in their forewords. “The pre- 
dominantly metalingual concern . . . 
with language itself comes as a great 
surprise. It the ways in 
which language is gradually mastered. 
Many of the recorded passages bear 
a striking resemblance to the gram- 


shows us 


matical and lexical exercises in text- 
books for self-instruction in foreign 
languages" (Jakobson). “After many 


years of reading psychological theories 
about the environmental events that 
strengthen or weaken various stimulus- 
response associations, I was completely 
unprepared to encounter a two-year- 
old boy who—all alone—corrected his 
own pronunciations, drilled himself on 
consonant clusters, and practiced sub- 


stituting his small vocabulary into 
fixed sentence frames" (Miller). 
The book therefore raises a series 


of questions. Is there really enough of 
this kind of play for it to be a signifi- 
cant factor in learning? 
Does it indeed represent practice of 
partially learned material rather than 
play with over-learned material? What 
does it imply the motivation 
of speech? 


language 
about 


T earlier parts of the book, on 
phonology and grammar, are less 
important. The contrastive analysis of 
has only limited 
the data are cross-sec- 
tional and represent a fairly late 
stage of development. A grammatical 
description of Anthonyese would have 
been an important contribution to 
knowledge of language acquisition, 
but the author offers much less than 
this. The features of noun and verb 
inflection present described, but 
no attempt is made to treat Anthony- 
ese as a system and to apply tech- 
niques of distributional 
the task of 


pronunciation in- 


terest because 


are 


analysis to 


discovering utterance 
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structure. The resulting confusion is 
illustrated in the ambiguous use of 
the term ‘sentence’: sometimes it 
means merely ‘utterance’; sometimes 
it refers to a particular class of ut- 
terances with subject-predicate form. 
The question of what are the speech 
units that can stand alone as com- 
plete utterances is never asked. Only 
one major point about sentence 
structure is treated at some length: 
the distinction between imperative and 
declarative sentences, This differentia- 
tion seems dubious: since Anthony has 
not yet mastered the agreement be- 
tween subject and verb, such English 
contrasts as that between “Somebody 
Say something" and “Somebody says 
something" are not available to prove 
the existence of an imperative-declara- 
tive distinction; similarly, the omis- 
sion of the subject cannot be used to 
prove the distinction since Anthony 
very often omits the subject in admit- 
tedly nonimperative sentences. The 
author reaches her finding that most 
utterances are imperatives only be- 
cause she  construes initial nouns 
wholesale as vocatives, even though 
they are rarely intonationally sepa- 
rated from the rest of the sentence 
(ie, "Anthony jump” is, as it were, 
construed as "Anthony, jump"). The 
simpler hypothesis is not considered 
that Anthonyese contains one prin- 
cipal sentence structure (probably of 
the form, [Subject] -+ Predicate- 
phrase, in which the subject can be 
left ‘understood’), which is used in- 
discriminately to express wishes, com- 
mands, remembered events, etc. 

One criticism of the book as a whole 
is that possible 
than the ones 
discussed. 


conclusions other 
rarely 
occasionally 
alternatives were 
considered and rejected on the evi- 
dence, or not considered. 

In summary, although it has serious 
limitations as a psycholinguistic essay, 
this book presents some interesting 
facts about a two-year-old’s verbal be- 
havior. 
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Readers may 
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ETAPSYC 
M TAPSYGHOLOGY to Freud, whose 


ler H à r 
lı erm it was, meant various things. 
None se 


tempt to 
ess fully 


nse metapsychology was the at- 
describe a psychological proc- 
n his e vs in psychological terms. 
ered bain writings, Freud consid- 
required ^ metapsychological analysis 
ynamie three foci of description: a 
d involving the 

forces at play; an eco- 
dices, om, concerning psy- 
tion; and energies and their distribu- 
relating v 8 topographic descriptions 
and cor to unconscious, preconscious 
te aspects, Present day 
cc a have modified this 
he ay cds They have included 
lic point of view, which Freud 


na ription, 
Psyc hological 
Nomic 


assumed, but which is logically some- 
what different from the others; they 
have added an adaptive focus, deriv- 
ing from conceptualizations of Hart- 
mann and of Erikson; and following 
Freud’s modifications in 1923, they 
have substituted the structural—the or- 
ganizational concepts of id, ego, and 
superego—for the topographic point 
of view. This latter substitution was 
rather ambiguous in Freud's subsequent 
discussions, and Gill’s present mono- 
graph tries to clarify the ambiguities. 

The monograph thus forms a sec- 
tor in recent efforts to unravel the 
fundamental assumptions of psycho- 
analytic theories and to examine their 
logical coherence. What makes this un- 
dertaking both serious and difficult is 
that, wisely or not, psychoanalysis has 
never opted for a narrow scope: its 
aim has been a theoretical exegesis of 
all psychological phenomena. And each 
of the five metapsychological foci rep- 
resents a "system" to be employed in 
this exegesis. Unfortunately, these sys- 
tems are not simply different ways of 
looking at a bit of data; nor are they 
independent of one another. For 
example, the reconceptualizations of 
the ego by Hartmann, Kris, and 
Loewenstein have required parallel 
reconceptualizations about drives and 
defen 


about energy processes, about 


genetic development. Ideally, Gill 
would be able to confine his dis- 
cussion to the structural and topo- 


graphic theories of psychoanalysis, At 
the present stage of psychoanalytic de- 
velopment, he cannot, should not and 
does not. His study is thus what the 
title of the monograph abstrusely—and 


unintentionally—implies: a considera- 
tion of more or less all of theoretical 
psychoanalysis from the point of view 
of topographic and structural concepts. 


Gin approaches this task in the tra- 
dition of psychoanalytic scholarship 
made familiar in the writings of the 
late David Rapaport, with whom the 
present monograph begun. He 
carefully traces the historical develop- 
ment of the concepts from their first 
hints in Freud, through their subse- 
quent modifications, to their present 
state. With footnotes at least as vo- 
luminous as the text (and it is not 
always clear what determines footnotes 
and what determines text) this is a 
tedious procedure. Together with the 
abstractness of the discussion, it sug- 
gests the aura of Talmudic commen- 
tary for which this mode of presenta- 
tion has at times been satirized. Yet 
the method is not only defensible— 
Talmudic commentary 


was 


one man's 
being another man's scholarship—but 
ary. Necessary for 


it is perhaps nece 
exposition, because the theory is that 
complex, that ambiguous, and that un- 
finished; perhaps also necessary psy- 
chologically, as a kind of “working- 
through," to be accomplished before 
one can get on fully to the contem- 
poraneous tasks at hand. We must be 
grateful, then, for such an undertaking. 
The completeness insures that no one 
need do this job again, and it results 
in what will become the standard ref- 
erence work on psychoanalytic topo- 
graphic and structural concepts. 

What emerges from this procedurally 
orthodox review are some radical con- 
clusions, with major implications for 


psychoanalytic theory and practice: that 
id and ego are a continuum, and 
not a dichotomy; that impulse and 
defense structures develop and 


form at all 
levels of psychic organization; that the 
relation of mental contents to con- 
sciousness is one critical aspect of this 
hierarchical organization; furthermore, 
Gill concludes that there is no need 
for a separate topographic point of 
view as parallel to underiv- 
able from other metapsychological 
points of view. The conclusions seem 


exist in a hierarchical 


and 
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to derive naturally from previous and 
current metapsychological thinking, and 
Gill notes that they have already been 
accepted to some extent in clinical 
practice. But while disclaiming any- 
thing sharply new, Gill has begun a 
critical—and I believe necessary—revi- 
sion of a major psychoanalytic theory. 


A MONG the obvious reefs of metapsy- 
chology—as Gill and Rapaport have 
cautioned in the past—are the ten- 
dencies toward anthropomorphization 
and reification of concepts. Structural 
and topographic theories have been par- 
ticularly subject to these dangers. For 
example, to speak of an idea going 
from an unconscious to a preconscious 
State, or vice versa in the case of rc- 
pression, tends to suggest a 
shift in locality. Freud earlier, and Gill 
now, warn us explicitly about this no- 
tion of "double registration." Similar 
and additional ambiguities exist about 


neural 


id and ego. Gill considers several op- 
tions for conceptualizing id, and makes 
the choice for a continuum where 
* ... behavior would be called ‘id’ 
in relation to behavior higher in the 
hierarchy but ‘ego’ in relation to be- 
havior lower (p. 146)." Not all might 
make this particular choice, but in the 
proc 


of choosing, Gill has, we might 
hope, at last eliminated some nonsensi- 
cal questions about what the id "con- 
tains.” 

Gill has not yet done similarly well 
for the ego, and we still have egos 
that are apparatuses,” "containing" 
other “apparatuses.” Someday, hope- 
fully, we may reject such repository 
Superstructures as issues for psychology. 
For while the development and des 
tion of structures 


rip- 


that is, of organi- 
zation among phenomena—are essen- 
tially psychological issues, concepts 
Such as impulse and defense, modes 
and zones, primary and secondary au- 
tonomy, bound and free energy, hier- 
archical organization, do consider these 
issues. "The superstructures add little. 
They have lubri 
the price has been confusion. The es- 
sential questions are: under what con- 


ated expression but 


ditions do transformations—as from 
primary to secondary process, as in 


topographic regression, as in neutraliza- 


tion—occur, and under what conditions 
do they become or fail to become rela- 
tively enduring. For answers to such 
questions we must go beyond meta- 
psychology. 


Pure mctapsychology, like pure love, 
must in the end lead to nonsense. In this 
monograph Gill, consciously choosing the 
role of systematizer, has extirpated some 
nonsense, My concern is that by restrict- 
ing himself to this role, he may have 
attenuated the new contributions made 
here. Certainly, systematization is not a 
Scientific antonym for appeal to data. 
And one must deplore the fashion for 
io day psychoanalytic systematists— 
Sipe metapsychological analyses, 
a. kad M necessarily elscwhere—to take 
ene ei perverse pride in divorcing 
wate suck from the data of psychoanal- 
otil ch a fashion leads toa psychology 
da F Paed in a hypothetical 
ie ithout input or output—something 

never intended. 
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T al scientist, 
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ing, 
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ue. i hypothetico-deductive _theoriz- 
tro] by iets the progressive con- 
ambitious lr eee phenomena from the 
TOject f ormal speculations of the 
through EA a Scientific Psychology, 
quoteq aie less highly systematic, much- 
lation of ae Seven of The Interpre- 
9f thoy i reams, to the close anchoring 
Papers Sht with empirical fact in the 
Struggles metapsychology, to the later 
cory M to match phenomena with 
visions ach of Freud’s many theoretical 
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My guess—and indeed my hope—is 
that Gils clarifications and contribu- 
tions have derived somewhat less from 
the internal considerations of metapsy- 
chology and somewhat more from con- 
frontations with experience. While I re- 
gret that Gill does not lead us through 
these confrontations, he leads us well 
through an elucidation of some psycho- 
analytic theories in all their complex- 
ity. This makes for a tough book. A 
young man in difficulty once said to 
me, "Living is so complicated, there 
ought to be something else for begin- 
ners.” So too with psychoanalytic 
theory, and so too there is no answer. 
The indexing of individual monographs 
and the availability of hard-cover edi- 
tions, both begun by Psychological Is- 
sues with the present monograph, are, 
incidentally, excellent ideas. 
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EARLY a century ago there oc- 
IN curred a minor incident in the 
development of scientific thought. 
Charles Darwin and Samuel Butler en- 


gaged in a controversy in which But- 
ler at first enthusiastically embraced 


Darwin's theories and then attacked 
them with bitterness and satirical 
fury, impugning Darwin's scientific 
and personal integrity. The quarrel 


was believed by the antagonists to 
be purely on scientific and intellec- 
tual grounds. Not so, says Phyllis 
Greenacre, and she proceeds to exa- 
mine the relation of Darwin and But- 


ler to their respective fathers and 
grandfathers, and especially to the 
"eternal search for the father which 
goes on in many artists . . . and ap- 
pears to be an integral part of their 
oedipal problems." 

This brief work represents at least 


two significant trends in psychoanaly- 


a) the use of psychoanalytic 


theory and experience to write biog- 
raphy, and, b) the increasing interest 
of psychoanalysts in the creative pro- 
The first 
by Freud's clas 
and, more recently, by Jones and by 
Fromm on Freud himself. Ernst Kris's 
Explorations in Art 
the trend 


cess. trend is exemplified 


sic work on Leonardo 


Psychoanalytic 
gave impetus to second 
and to Dr. Greenacre’s work specifi- 
cally. 

The psychoanalytic biography 
be most usefully considered as a part 
of what Reichenbach called the *con- 
of discovery" as 


can 


text distinguished 


from the “context of justification,” 


within the scientific enterprise. There 
are severe limitations to gathering 
data to support or refute an interpre- 
tation. of the motives of a man long 
dead. However, interesting ideas and 
hypotheses for future tests may be 
developed in the course of these in- 


vestigations. 


Several such notions arise from 
the present work, for example, a) 
Darwin’s “doggedness” and immense 
capacity for perseverance developed 
as a protection against his older sis- 
ter's efforts to improve him. His “pro- 
tective abstraction” was his way 
of not allowing himself to care too 
much about whatever she said. This 
trait was useful in his scientific work 
but also kept him from a deeper under- 
standing of himself. b) The mysteries 
of both sex and death, kept from 
him in his own life experiences, in- 
creased. Darwin's ponderings and con- 
tributed to his scientific investigative- 
nes. c) The infantile love which But- 
ler craved so much and tried unsuc- 
cessfully and with anguished disillu- 
sionment to get from his father and 
the Church’s God, he was at first 
ready to bestow on Darwin, whose 
theories seemed to topple the strong- 
hold of his own father (a minister). 
However, it soon became clear to him 
that Darwin's theory was not satis- 
factory, for it meant to him a world 
built too much by chance (natural 
selection) rather than under the pro- 
tection of the omniscient guiding intel- 
lect which he needed. 


Tus DISCUSSION of creativity alluded 
to in the subtitle is dealt with only 
peripherally. The theoretical basis is 
given more fully in the author's 
previous article “The Childhood of the 
Artist” (in Psychoanalytic Study of 
the Child, Vol. XII), which is sum- 
marized briefly in the present work. 
There the author formulated the basic 
characteristics of creative talent in 
a way that seems consistent with the 
several formulations being offered in 
today's literature. These characteris- 
tics include: 


1) greater — sensitivity to sensory 
stimulation; 

2) unusual capacity for awareness 
of relations between various 


stimuli and a greater sense of 
form and rhythm; 

3) predisposition to an empathy of 
wider range and deeper vibra- 
tion than usual, responsiveness 
to his own body state as well as 
external object; 
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4) intactness of sufficient sensori- 
motor equipment to allow the 
building up of projective motor 
discharges for expressive func- 
tions, 

There is a lack of integration of 
this theory with the specific men and 
incidents in the Darwin-Butler con- 
troversy. The book is an absorbing 
narrative with occasional intriguing 


insights, but solidity is lacking. Too 
much allusion remains unpursued, too 
many theoretical notions unused, too 
many starts unfinished. The reader 
is left with the feeling that he has 
just sat down to a meal with con- 
siderable expectations, been served 
some familiar soup and some tasty 
appetizers—and then discovers to his 
chagrin that the meal is over. 
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inconsistencies, 


nis is a book of paradoxes. 
Apparently comprehensive in cov- 
erage, it relies on few variables, al- 


though it ignores most small group 
research, it suggests several over- 
sights in this area; intended as a set 
of practical guides for conference 
leaders, it is unlikely to influence 
many of them to change their ap- 
proach; and although it urges mod- 
eration in the use of structure in 
discussions, it details numerous ways 
to impose it, 

These paradoxes arise largely be- 
cause of the elusive and complex na- 
ture of the problem Maier seeks to 
clarify. Under what conditions, he 
asks, is it possible to elicit high 
quality | decisions that will be ac- 
cepted? Typically a leader will solve 
a problem privately and then ty 
to persuade others to accept his de- 
cision. Since this tactic frequently 
‘turns Problem situations into choice 
situations," rejection is a potent re- 
sponse Which the leader may 
have to contend. Maier argues that 
this. sequence should be e 


with 


reversed, i.e. 


the leader should gain acceptance 
ro and then worry about quality. 
ainng acceptance for a non-ex- 


istent decision may appear to be a 
neat trick. Although some ambiguity 
creeps in at this point, it is sug- 
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‘ollege Department 


gested that acceptance is enhanced 


when the leader convenes those who 
must execute (are affected by?) the 
decision and permits them to solve 
the problem. Under these conditions 
it is more important that the leader 
know how to upgrade the quality of 
a discussion than to persuade others. 

The techniques proposed to up- 
grade quality derive from four as- 
sumptions about the ways in which 
persons respond to problem situa- 
tions, In the face of an obstacle it 
is assumed that persons are predis- 
posed (1) to present solutions rather 
(2) to attribute 
rather than to 
(3) to over- 
instead of 
and 
rather 


analyses, 
to behavioral 

conditions, 
solutions 


than 
causes 
situational 
generalize past 
studying present circumstances, 
(4) to respond emotionally 
than critically. Each of these ten- 
dencies, serves to restrict the degree 
to which a decision may "square with 
the objective facts" (Maier's criterion 
of quality) and thus must be d 
creetly counteracted through tactful 
interventions by the discussion leader. 


p — the point is subtle and 
may elude reading, Maier 
seems to assume that a major por- 
tion of the task of upgrading quality 
must of necessity occur before the 
discussion ever begins. Since the way 
in which the problem is posed to 
the group may influence the extent 
to which various biases will be as- 
serted, the discussion leader is urged 
to be deliberate in his efforts to lo- 
cate and formulate the problem. 
This emphasis on enlightened prob- 
lem location, however, is not without 
some difficulties. For example, as the 
leader more skilled at lo- 
cating and organizing problem state- 
ments, he also may become more 
skilled at problem solving. Should 
this occur, he might become in- 
creasingly impatient with the some- 
what labored manner in which 
groups often solve problems. Although 
Maier emphasizes that the effective 
leader should be process rather than 
solution oriented, he may underesti- 
mate the extent to which the tech- 
niques that are suggested will in- 


a casual 


becomes 
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crease the leader's tendency to be pre- 
occupied with solutions. 

The suggestions which Maier offers 
for actions to be taken once the dis- 
cussion is underway are extensive, 
frequently insightful, and in general 
consistent with the assumptions 
noted earlier. The central notion tying 
this section together seems to be 
that the method of the discussion 
leader should vary as a function of 
the amount of feeling that the dis- 
cussion generates. If strong feelings 
are evident the leader should resort 
to “free discussion” and permit these 
feelings to be clarified. 

Once feelings have been removed 


as a hindrance, the leader can then 
proceed subtly to structure the 
group's search for solutions, Al- 


though most of the techniques that 
are discussed have been covered in 
Maier’s earlier work (e.g. Principles 
of Human Relations, 1952), one 
especially interesting innovation is in- 
troduced. This is the area of screen- 
ing principles, a set of rules for eval- 
uating solutions. Very briefly, these 
principles state that solutions trans- 
ferred from previous situations and 
based on conflicting interpretations of 
facts should be discarded, while solu- 
tions based on unchallenged 
and on trends for which there exist 
exceptions, should be given careful 
attention. The latter point is pro- 
posed so that members will be forced 
to defend the exceptions and to dis- 


facts 


cover additional reasons why they 
might have occurred. 
Although Maier presents a  de- 


tailed example of the screening prin- 
ciples in operation, this reviewer 
must admit that he had some dif- 
ficulty deciding particular 
solution should be rejected because 
it was inappropriately imported from 
a prior situation. Although Maier's in- 
tent in stating this principle is to 
compel persons to pay closer atten- 
tion to the available facts, literal ap- 
plication of this principle may de- 
crease the extent to which a group is 
able to profit from past experience. 


p w— the book is in- 


tended to convey a set of principles 


when a 


to assist practical problem 
it also suggests numerous research hy- 
potheses. A sample of these include 
the following: the larger the number 
of alternatives introduced by a 
group, the greater will be the satis- 
faction of the members; the higher 
an individual’s involvement in a deci- 
sion, the greater the tendency to lo- 
cate the problem in some individual; 
and behavioral problem statements 
lead to slower problem solutions than 
do situational statements. 

By now the reader is probably won- 
dering why little mention has been 
made of the book as a set of tech- 
niques for the discussion leader. The 
person who reads this book and then 
attempts to apply what he reads is 
apt to find life a good deal more 
complicated than it was before, This 
is not because of the vagueness of the 
prescriptions, but rather because of 
the complex role this approach re- 
quires the leader to fill. It is to Maier's 
credit that he does not underestimate 
the complexities involved in partici- 
pative techniques of problem solving. 
complexities which other writers of- 
ten somewhat cavalier 
fashion, On the other hand, implemen- 
tation of the proposed techniques 
probably would necessitate consider- 
able training and first-hand 
ence before the reader 
comfortable with them. 


solving, 


dismiss in a 


experi- 
would feel 


So, one is left with a practical 
book that is difficult to apply, a 
survey of research limited by its ex- 
clusions, a set of concepts that resist 
specificity, and a seemingly superficial 
discussion that is penetrating. What 
Maier has done is to provide the 
reader with a refreshingly intimate 
yet global view of life in the prob- 


lem solving group. Since this por- 
trayal is dotted with considerable 
empirical support from Maiers re- 


search, it is clear that the view is 


not an illusory one. Because it fur- 


nishes a potent and sometimes un- 
comfortable reminder that more oc- 
curs in the problem solving group 


than we often see, this book is worthy 
of careful reading. 


uJ 
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perience at 


HE TRAGEDY of this book is that 36 
intelligent, well-intentioned, and 
sophisticated scientists failed to fight 
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with each other. By the end of the con- 
ference (held at Chapel Hill, N. C., 
from May 17 through 20, 1961) re- 
ported in the book, these people were 
congratulating each other on their open- 
mindedness and friendliness and 
wondering out loud when they'd have 
another cozy conference. With all the 
togetherness, vital issues got swept un- 
der the rug. 

What are these evaded issues? The 
reviewer can name some of them. 
They arise from the challenges that 
psychoanalytic theory makes to the 
current intellectual among 
American psychologist-researchers who 
concern themselves with psychother- 
apy. This challenged consensus is not 
shared by all, to be sure, but we might 
well call it “the conventional wisdom” 
about psychotherapy. 

1. The wisdom as- 
sumes that psychotherapy is a situa- 
tion in which one person (therapist) 
persuades another (patient) of some- 
thing . . . of the folly of his ways, of 
the inutility of his symptoms, of the 
wrongheadedness of his value-system 
(see pp. 1-11, 69 of Research in 
Psychotherapy). Psychoanalysis asks 
why the patient hasn’t already dis- 
covered the folly, inutility, and wrong- 
headedness on his own. Why does he 
need a therapist to persuade him? 
Haven't many people attempted such 
persuasion already? Why should the 
therapist hope to be luckier in influenc- 
than others were? 


consensus 


conventional 


ing the patient 
2. The conventional wisdom has it 
that the actual characteristics and ac- 


tions of the therapist are what deter- 


mine the patient's response in the pa- 
tient-therapist interaction (pp. 63, 83, 
189). Psychoanalysis points to the dif- 
ficulty of explaining what the patient 
does on such grounds, considering that 
the patient so often acts in a way 
not at all appropriate to the therap- 
ist's actions. 

3. The. conventional wisdom as- 
sumes that the therapist influences 
the patient through manipulating re- 
wards and punishments, so that de- 
sired behaviors and verbalizations oc- 
cur and undesired ones drop out (pp. 
70, 85). Psychoanalysis points out that 
such influence has a quite limited 
and temporary effect—that wider and 
longer-lasting effect is achieved when 
the therapist makes use of interpreta- 
tion, Interpretation according to the 
psychoanalytic view is not (as the 
conventional wisdom proposes) the 
persuasion of the patient to the 
therapist's point of view; rather it is 
the suggestion to the patient cf an in- 
tellectual construction that may ac- 
count for what the patient knows about 
himself and may enable the patient 
to behave more adaptively. The pa- 
tient is to decide, by tentatively ac- 
cepting the interpretation, whether it 
is indeed cognitively and pragmati- 
cally valuable. 


4. The conventional wisdom includes 
the dogma: If all therapeutic techni- 
ques have some success, then all 
must have something in common— 
that is, all must work by the same 
mechanism (p. 66). This is like saying 
there is no difference between drain- 
ing the water from the radiator of a 
car and putting anti-freeze in the 
radiator, since both methods prevent 
the cylinder block from getting cracked. 
Common results do not imply com- 
mon causes, But if only this fal- 
lacious argument were valid, psychol- 
ogists would be spared the labor of 
discovering separate causes for the suc- 
cesses of differing kinds of therapy. 
For if there is really no difference 
between persuasion and interpreta- 
tion, and if friendly encouragement 
(being nice to the patient, which Fred 
Fiedler has pointed to as a “common 
element” of all therapies) is no differ- 
ent from analysis of the transference, 
then there is no need to agonize over 
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what interpretation is, over whether 
it is necessary to have interpretation 
to get therapeutic effect, over how in- 
terpretation works (if it does work). 
And no need to learn how to make in- 
terpretations, as a part of learning 
psychotherapy. 


I. is the reviewers contention that 
uncritical acceptance of these conven- 
tional beliefs tends to stultify re- 
search on psychotherapy. And it is 
this reviewers contention that tragic- 
ally, there was no dialogue on such 
issues at the conference reported upon 
in this book. 

There are bright shafts of 
light here nonetheless. Barbara Betz 
makes us feel the plight of the iso- 
lated and hostile schizophrenic, and 
leads us to appreciate the kind of ac- 
tion a theranist must take to over- 
come this isolation, Lester Luborsky 
presents data to support the view that 
anxiety helps therapy when it oc- 
curs in a relatively well-adapted pa- 
tient, because then it can motivate 
learning; anxiety doesn't help when 
it occurs in a less-well organized 
patient, because the patient can't deal 
with the anxiety. John Butler demon- 
strates that the expressiveness of a 
patient or of a therapist can be rated 
by a researcher who listens to tapes 
of the therapy. Richard Siegal and 
Irwin Rosen make a contribution to 
the theory of tolerance for experiencing 
anxiety. And other things worth say- 


some 


ing were said. 

Who can with profit read this book? 
One who is prepared to raise the hard, 
evaded issues himself, The reader 
who is sophisticated enough about psy- 
chotherapy to know what has been 
left out of the book can profit from 
what is in it. 


The good writer can blaze al the 
touch of any mortally glowing experience. 
But they must first be flammable. No 
amount of instruction will teach damp 
souls to dry themselves and to burn. 


—Joun CIARDI 
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research on 


metric Laboratory. 


Mone the many lively new themes 
EN of psychology in the 1950's must 


be counted the effects of having redis- 


covered language as a topic worthy of 
attention, Contributions of Osgood, 
George Miller, Roger Brown, James 
Jenkins, and many others have served 
to launch with vigor a researchable 
area, psycholinguistics, Sympathetic rec- 
ognition and stimulation of the area 
came quickly from many quarters, and 
in 1952 the Social Science Research 
Council established a Committee on 
Linguistics and Psychology which fos- 
tered the development of psycholinguis- 


tics by sponsoring several interdis- 
ciplinary conferences and research 
projects on language behavior. The 


impetus provided by this Committee. 
the financial support from the National 
Institute of Mental Health, the hos- 
pitality of the staff of the Huntington 
Avenue Veterans. Administration Hos- 
pital of Boston, and the enthusiastic 
participation of linguists, neurologists. 
speech pathologists, and psychologists 
made possible in Tune and July of 1958 
a six-week research seminar oriented 


toward theoretical and research ap- 
roac i 

proac hes to the understanding of 

aphasia. Based upon notes of the 


daily discussions at the seminar, the 
editors in this book have attempted 
to present an integrated account of 
the proceedings. 

The editors wisely chose to escape 
the chronological frame of the con- 
ference and to harness the inevitable 
meandering of discussions. They de 
both by organizing this report into 
chapters defined by distinguishable 
subject matter—clinical aspects of 
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sisted the principal authors in the updating of this now classic work which has served the 
on for more than 50 years. In it, practically all aspects of this often-neglected field are 
neurology, psychopathology. testing procedures, 
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and re- 
aphasia, 
and re- 


aphasia, neurological theory 
search, linguistics and 
and psycholinguistic theory 
search. Together with an introduc- 
tion, a summary, and an appendix, 
these form the book. The organiza- 
tion is excellent, and provides the 
reader with a coherent statement of 
the approaches taken in clinic and 
laboratory to the study of language 
disturbance consequent to brain dam- 
age, as well as with examples of re- 
search motivated by the various ap- 
proaches. 


C emt the seminar failed to 
discover a corpus of research results 
around which the participants might 
rally. Early literature on the topic 
consists largely of clinical case his- 
tories, neurological and/or behaviorial 
reports on selected aphasic patients. 
Since the early 1950’s a number of 
investigators have initiated systematic 
behaviorial research on aphasia, but re- 
sults known to the seminar participants 
and presented at the conference ap- 
parently failed to foster consensus on 
major issues. The definition of 
aphasia is controversial! There is not 
general agreement about the precise 
specification of disorders to be classed 
as aphasic or, alternatively, specifica- 
tion of disorders to be excluded from 
that class. And even with acceptance 
of a working definition, controversy 
surrounds questions such as: are there 
many aphasias or one? where are the 
lesions which produce aphasic dis- 
orders? with what other aspects of 
behavior does the disorder correlate? 
what determines whether and how an 
aphasia patient recovers language func- 
tions? The present book serves to em- 
phasize these and other questions. There 
is evident a refreshing candor concern- 
ing the lack of knowledge, the tenta- 
systems, and 
research. 


very 


tiveness of theoretical 
the need for much further 
The report is replete with suggested 
topics for research, often 
panied by a participants ingenious 
notions about appropriate design of a 
study. Any investigator about to em- 


accom- 


bark on research directed toward 
problems of aphasic (or, for that 
matter, normal) language behavior 
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will profit from the views provided. 

When so little is understood of a 
phenomenon as seems the case with 
aphasia, it may be more likely that 
an interdisciplinary conference 
stimulate effective communication. 
For no one subgroup has become so 
thoroughly committed to a position 
as to be intolerant of the perspec- 
from other disciplines. There 
is every indication that participants 
at this seminar, while representing 
a variety of disciplines, were effec- 
tively communicating one with 
other. 


will 


tives 
an- 


Te delay between the 1958 con- 
ference and the 1963 publication 
of this report is regrettable, even 
though understandable as a conse- 
quence of the decision to reorganize 
thoroughly the conference materials, 
Also delay is to be expected in view 
of the large number of participants 
who contributed their corrections and 
criticisms of an carly draft of the 
manuscript. It was an awkward de- 
lay, interest and activity in 
research on aphasia have accelerated 
since 1958; this book’s sec- 
tions reporting research efforts have 
been modified or updated to reflect 
recent findings while others have not. 

In an appendix prepared by Mur- 
ray Miron appears an 
the functions served by all items on 


since 


some of 


analysis of 


a selected sample of 17 tests fre- 
quently used to evaluate specific 
aphasic dysfunctions. The classifica- 


tion scheme adopted for this analysis, 
derived from Osgood’s mediation-in- 
tegration model of language behavior, 
seems awkward as ap- 
plied to the task of classifying ex- 
haustively all test items. It is stated 
that “the classifications are 
to be interpreted as hypotheses 

presented as explicit material for test- 
ing the model from which they were 
derived.” But how would one pro- 
ceed from the classifications to test 
that model? The answer is far from 
clear. However, quite apart from 
the relation of the classification of 
items to a model of language, the ob- 
description of items included 
may well prove of 


somewhat 


jective 


in these tests 


value to investigators searching for 
such test materials for clinical or rc- 
search usc. 

The editors aims were to propound 
the nature of various approaches to 
the study of aphasia by means of an 
integrated report of the discussions 
at the 1958 conference. They have 
met that goal with remarkable suc- 
cess. It is unfortunate that their limited 
objectives could not have been broad- 
ened to include even greater integration 
and more evaluation of research on 
aphasia, thereby collating research with 
theory. Hopefully, research currently in 
progress, some of it an outgrowth of 
the conference, will make possible the 
consideration of these broader objectives 
in the not-too-distant future. 


To Fit the Criminal 


W. H. Hammond and Edna Chayen 


Persistent Criminals: A Study of All 
Offenders Liable to Pads 
Detention in 1956. London: Her 
Majesty's Stationery Office, 1963. 
Pp. iii + 237. 25s. Od. net. 


Reviewed by ARNOLD ABRAMS 


Of the authors, W. H. Hammond is a 
psychologist attached to a Research 
Unit in the British Home Office and 
Edna Chayen is a practicing barrister 
who serves as research assistant to 
Hammond on the project reported 
here. The reviewer, Arnold Abrams, 
started his professional career at Sing 
Sing, under conditions of optional at- 
tendance, serving as a research psy- 
chologist on a project devoted to the 
study of sex offenders. He graduated 
from Sing Sing, and, with a 1952 PhD 
from NYU, went to the New York 
State Mental Health Commission, then 
to Syracuse University, then to North- 
western University Medical School. 
and then again to prison, this time 
the Cook County Jail, where he served 
as director of research for the narcotics 
addict treatment project. Presently he 


Outstanding books in the field T"--————————— ERES 


THE ABNORMAL PERSONALITY - - third Edition 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Harvard University 


Just Published! Relating the disordered personality to a larger understanding of human nature,  - 
this book covers all major disorders and psychoses. It discusses maladjustment and neurosis by 
giving an account of normal development and by showing, at each point, how it can go astray. 
The description of neuroses is centered around the concepts of anxiety and defense. Throughout, 
the sequence of ideas is carefully ordered to enable the student to build up consecutive knowl- 
edge; informative case histories are woven into the exposition and are consistently related to 
general concepts. The book concludes with a discussion of the responsibility of society in the 
treatment, care, and prevention of personality disorders. 3rd Ed., 1964. 620 pp. $8.50 


CONTEMPORARY SCHOOLS OF PSYCHOLOGY -- Thiri ttim 


ROBERT S. WOODWORTH, late of Columbia University, in collaboration with 
MARY R. SHEEHAN, Hunter College of the City University of New York B 


Just Published! Now in its Third Edition, this book presents an impartial survey of the essential 
Ícatures of contemporary schools of psychology, with sufficient detail to provide a balanced view 
«i cach school. It incorporates the recent developments in all of the existing schools, including — : 
ihe "is of Soviet psychologists. Building on more than a half-century of study and observation, : 
a m discusses each school, shows why and how it originated, gives Its distinguishing charac- 
una ics, and explains its theories and mental processes. Among the topics treated are: functional 
structural psychology, associationism, behaviorism, Gestalt psychology, psychoanalysis and 
related schools, and motivation and the unity of the organism. 3rd Ed., 1964. 420 pp. $6.50 


PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY -- seni sitio 


GREGORY A. KIMBLE, Duke University; and 
NORMAN A. GARMEZY, University of Minnesota 


Second Edition of this outstanding textbook offers the beginning student a scientifically accurate 
account of contemporary psychology. Filled with absorbing experimental detail, it views the sub- 7 
Ject as an objective observational science. Basic methodological matters are dealt with first; then, — - 
the more complex aspects of psychology are presented in terms referring back to the earlier : 
methodological and substantive discussions. New material in the Second Edition includes an 
fully revised treatment of frustration, anxiety, conflict, behavior 


extensive section on personality ; € : c 
asurement and development, and therapeutic techniques in 


pathology and personality theory, me r s 
mental health. 2nd Ed., 1963. 655 pp., illus. $8.00 


The Ronald Press Company............. | 


15 East 26th Street // New York, N.Y. 


is Director of Psychological Research, 
Division of Behavioral Sciences, The 
Chicago Medical School Institute for 
Medical Research. 


HE VOLUME, Persistent Criminals, 

is the fifth in the Home Office Re- 
search Unit series of “Studies in the 
Causes of Delinquency and Treatment 
of Offenders.” Previous volumes, none 
of which are by the current authors, 
have dealt in turn with, Prediction 
Methods in Relation to Borstal Train- 
ing, Time Spent Awaiting Trial, Delin- 
quent Generations, and Murder. 

W. H. Hammond, a_ psychologist 
with particular interests in the study 
of criminal careers, and Edna Chayen, 
who has practiced for seven years at 
the criminal bar, here in a joint effort 
have examined two aspects of pre- 
ventive detention in Great Britain dur- 
ing 1956. First they set out to exam- 
ine, by means of a statistical analysis 
of data accumulated from the courts 
of Assize and quarter sessions, the man- 
ner in which the above courts employed 
the latest (1948) laws pertaining to 
preventive detention. Second, they 
examined the detainee's social history 
special 


and behavior in prison. A 
method for quantifying and rating the 
latter data was devised to deal with 
this material. It was their good for- 
tune to have on hand a previous report 
bv Professor Norral Morris carried out 
in 1908, In a sense then this work ap- 
proaches the question of persistent 
criminality in both a cross-sectional and 
longitudinal fashion, and the results de- 


serve attention from all who are con- 


cerned with correction. 

Comparable studies in the United 
States i. e | “A Study of 104 Sex 
Offenders at Sing Sing Prison” (New 
York State, Department of Mental Hy- 
giene 1949), where preventive meas- 
ures led to detention varying from day- 
long to life-long, reveal sharp differences 
between British and American concepts 
and practices. The British courts for the 
most part utilized. preventive detention 
for those who had the worst criminal 
history, whereas the American courts 
sentenced those who had committed 
the most serious crime. On the Amer- 
ican scene, namely New York State 
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(1950), provision for psychotherapy, 
rather than the customary rehabilita- 
tive procedures were attempted, albeit 
they were only minimally successful. 
In 1895, Gilbert and Sullivan admon- 
ished their audiences *Let the Punish- 
ment Fit the Crime." The therapeuti- 
cally oriented approach in contrast 
held “Let the Punishment Fit the 
Criminal." 

Hammond and Chayen, in analyzing 
the social histories of the persistent of- 
fenders, found them to be persons who 
could be “classified as failures in their 
mode of living generally." They . 
"have failed to ablish | satisfactory 
personal relationships in marriage and 
had extremely bad work histories.” “A 
large proportion came from extremely 
poor homes" In a word the popula- 
tion of persistent offenders can be class- 
ified by the sociological term, "lum- 
pen." The American counterpart in 
contrast was chosen for prolonged de- 
tention on the basis of treatability. 


U ipERLvING British and American 
laws that deal with punishment for 
criminal behavior there are a number 
of basic assumptions about human na- 
ture, An ‘Age of Reason’ approach 
tends to weaken the belief in the ef- 
fectiveness of concepts of detention 
procedures in general. This devotion 
to the infallibility of man's intellect 
was recognized even at the height of 
the ‘Age of Reason’ to have major 
shortcomings. In their study of persis- 
tent criminals, Hammond and Chayen 
trace the history of English recogni- 
tion of this principle in the legal area. 
The penal servitude acts of 1863 mark 
the beginning of British legal cogni- 
vance that a man who has been rea- 
sonably punished may in fact return 
again and again to the same behavior 
that occasioned the first punishment. 
In brief, these laws constituted a sort 
of pre-clinical recognition of the fact 
that some individuals behave irration- 
ally and compulsively despite all rea- 
sonable attempts to curtail and correct 
their behavior. To deal with the prob- 
lem of what the law described as, “the 
continued repetition of offense a 
method of selective sentencing was in- 
The sentence of preventive 


troduced. 


detention is meant to be employed for 
those persons, “who are committed to 
a life of crime and remain ostensibly 
unaffected by any number of sentences 
of whatever severity." 

There are still other inferences about 
human nature that are built into the 
laws on preventive detention. The most 
recent English law (1948) provides for 
preventive detention (at the discretion 
of the judge) only for persons 30 years 
and older. Inherent in this law is the 
belief that a man over 30 who con- 
tinues to act in an irrational fashion 
is more likely to continue doing so than 
is a man under 30. As has been noted 
by Winick in our own country, there 
is a segment of the criminal population 
who, in contrast to the compulsive of- 
fender, spontaneously discontinue their 
criminal career between the ages of 
30 and 35. Amongst the numerous ex- 
planations that are offered in the litera- 
ture to account for differences in these 
to groups are 1) they are literally 
burned out by age 35, 2) they have 
learned their lesson, crime does not 
pay, and 3) the criminal pattern be- 
tween the of 21 and 35 has 
enabled them to avoid the major rc- 
sponsibilities of work and marriage af- 
ter which they feel free to face the 


world in a limited fashion using their 
past as a crutch. 


ages 


In addition to a concise summary, 
the book presents a number of rele- 
vant recommendations for changes in 
the penal code. For this reviewer, the 
most rewarding aspect of the book was 
the uncovering of certain popular prec 
suppositions, now become knit into the 
legal and correctional practices of 
Great Britain, regarding criminal be- 
havior. 


ua 


Hn e need to study and understand the 
basic processes of social action and social 
organization from all possible aspects. 
When we have this information we will 
be in a position to better understand war, 
and eventually to control it. 


—Joun PauL ScoTT 
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(Paper) 

9 Bischof 

Interpreting Personality "Theories 

(Instructors Manual) 
9 Cronbach 

Test Items to accompany 

Essentials of Psychological Testing, 2nd Ed. 
hd Diamond, Balvin, & Diamond 

Inhibition and Choice 

A Neurobchavioral Approach to Problems of 

Plasticity in Behavior 


9 Fincher 
A Preface to Psychology 


(Paper) 
9 Fisk 
The Frontiers of Management Psychology 
9 Fraisse 
The Psychology of Time 
® Gardner 


Development in Early Childhood: The 
Preschool Years 
® Helson 


Adaptation-Level Theory 
^n Experimental and Systematic Approach 
to Behavior 


9 Isaacson 
Basic Readings in Neuropsychology 
(Paper) 
9 Kaplan 
The Inner World of Mental Illness: A Series 


of First-Person Accounts of What It Was Like 
(Paper) 


Harper & Row, Publishers 


€ Klausmeier 
Learning and Human Abilities 
Educational Psychology 


€ Ripple & Klausmeier 
Adjunct Program to accompany 
Learning and Human Abilities 
Educational Psychology 


(Paper) 
9 Ripple 
Readings to accompany 
Learning and Human Abilities 
Educational Psychology 
( Paper) 


® Miller 
Psychology: The Science of Mental Life 
(Instructor’s Manual) 


9 Milton 
Effective College Learning 


A Program (Paper) 
9 Mussen, Conger, & Kagan 

Child Development and Personality 

2nd. Ed. 

(Instructors Manual) 
9 Peatman 

Introduction to Applied Statistics 

( Workbook ) 
© Scheerer 

Cognition: Theory, Research, Promise 


9 Sherif & Sherif 
Reference Groups: Exploration Into 
Conformity and Deviation of Adolescents 
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AE COMM WE 


Questions and Answers 


David Harrah 


Communication: A Logical Model. Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1963. 


Pp. vii + 118. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Harris B. Savin 


The author, David Harrah, is a phi- 
losopher who took his PhD at Yale 
University and who is now Associate 
Professor at the University of California, 
Riverside. The reviewer, Harris B. 
Savin, is a psychologist who did his 
doctoral work under George Miller at 
Harvard and who is presently Assistant 
Professor of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. His major interest, 
as seems to be fitting when one considers 
his Miller mentor, is the psychology of 
language. 


ow does a rational man ask ques- 
H tions, and what should he do with 
the answers he gets? In the present 
book, Harrah attempts to state this 
question precisely and to outline a more 
or less general answer. 

By a "rational" man, Harrah means, 
very roughly, a rather idealized philos- 
ophy-of-science-textbook man of science, 
who defines his terms precisely, avoids 
ambiguity, and always reasons correctly 
from premises to conclusions. He might 
be a scientist by profession, or he might 
be, for example, an economist or a 
lawyer. 

To develop his model, Harrah wants 
to know such things as what constitutes 
an answer—not a true answer, but 
simply a relevant one—to any given 
question. He would also like to know, 
among other things, whether an answer 
is implied by a previous answer or by 
what the questioner knows to be true. 

If we try to define these concepts for 
a speaker of English, there are immense 
difficulties. For Harrah's purposes, how- 
ever, not all of English is relevant—not, 
for example, metaphorical or ambiguous 
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utterances. The rational man will avoid 
these, and in other ways as well will 
restrict himself to the part of English 
that is especially suitable for clear, 
precise expression. 

Harrah does not try to define this 
special part of English. Instead, he 
describes an artificial language, which, 
he hopes, approximates the rational 
man's language well enough for his 
purposes, and within which the logic of 
propositions and quantifiers is appli- 
cable. He also makes the convenient but 
highly implausible assumption that all 
of the speaker's relevant knowledge can 
be represented as a set of statements in 
this language and that all of his interests 
can be represented as a set of questions 
in the language. Harrah offers no justi- 
fication for these two assumptions. Al- 
though they greatly simplify the theory, 
they also sharply limit its applicability, 
excluding, for example, all questions 
that are vague because they are at- 
tempts to clarify rather vague intuitions, 
Surely a great many questions are of 
this sort. 

Given all his assumptions, however, 
Harrah is able to say when an answer is 
implied by another answer or by pre- 
vious knowledge, and what constitutes 
an answer to a question. Having defined 
these concepts, he then turns to the 
problems of processing and evaluating 
these. answers and of selecting appro- 
priate further questions. 


A, THIS point it becomes very hard 
to imagine what sorts of situations the 
author has in mind. Asking questions, 
for Harrah, is a highly competitive and 


sometimes hostile situation, in many 


ways like a game. The questioner’s 
main objective is to find out whether 
certain statements are true. He knows 
nothing about the answerer except what 
he can infer from the answers. The 
answerer might be a liar, a fool, or a 
jester, and the questioner must discover 
this or else he will be badly misled 
by the answers. Furthermore, Harrah 
assumes that one pays for one’s answer, 
and he is especially interested in de- 
ciding what is a fair payment. 

He does not actually describe the 
rational man’s behavior in detail. In- 
stead, he suggests several ways to ana- 
lyze the answers the questioner gets. 
These analyses are to be used, in un- 
specified ways, for such purposes as 
detecting liars and computing payments. 
The analyses chiefly depend upon 
whether some answers imply or con- 
tradict other answers or knowledge, and 
upon estimates of the subjective prob- 
abilities that certain statements are truc. 


It is at least possible that each of 
Harrah's assumptions is approximately 
valid in some special situation, but it is 
hard to find a single situation where all 
of the assumptions are plausible, Two 
scientists discussing their work, for ex- 
ample, try to be as precise and logical 
as they can, but they do not, in general, 
pay one another or worry about de- 
tecting lies. More important, they are 
almost certainly unable to formulate all 
their thoughts and interests with great 
precision. Indeed, if they could, there 
would be very little left to talk about. 
Similarly, a lawyer questioning a hostile 
witness is suitably concerned about lics 
and stupidities, but the language here 
is not precise. Also, the lawyer is apt 
to be much more interested in discredit- 
ing the witness in the eyes of the jury 


than with finding out what the witness 
saw. 


Admittedly, the model could be in- 
terpreted as a partial description of 
the most intelligent and efficient be- 
havior possible, not of how anyone 
actually does behave. But, as Harrah 
quite rightly says, “We want the model 
to yield prescriptions which can be 
followed in ‘real-life’ situations; we can 
regard the model as vindicated only if 
the model is shown to be realistic and 
practicable” (P. 1). 

It follows that an experiment cannot, 


by itself, vindicate the model unless 
the experimental situation is itself in- 
trinsically interesting. If the model is 
"realistic and practicable" only in some 
highly unrealistic and implausible lab- 
oratory situation, then it has no more 
psychological or philosophical interest 
than, say, the rules of baseball, which 
also partially describe the behavior of 
some people in some situations. In the 
present book, Harrah gives us no reason 
to think there is anything more profound 


than some rules for a new game. 


Encouraging 


Don Dinkmeyer and Rudolf 


reikurs 


Encouraging Children to Learn: The 
ncouragement Process. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J. Prentice-Hall, 
963. Pp, vii + "162. 


Reviewed by Bryant FEATHER 


t author, Don Dinkmeyer, 
State ies psychology from Michigan 
Polta ee is Chairman of the 
tional Ea Department of the Na- 
College of Education, Evans- 

dolf ‘Minis, The second author, Ru- 
try al pe. is Professor of Psychia- 
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D= " P , 
in Pun Encouraging | Children 
the 2:727. is an excellent study of 
© intric $ 


ate and complex aspects of 


encouragement, and of the skills 
needed to encourage children. 

Dr. Dreikurs, the psychiatrist, and 
Dr. Dinkmeyer, the psychologist, 
combining their years of clinical and 
practical teacher 
training institution together, have pro- 
duced a short but extremely practical 


text. for teachers and parents. It out- 


experiences in a 


lines the technical skills whereby 
teacher and parent can become more 
effective, even with the difficult 


child, by learning how to encourage. 
And it suggests that by so learning 
some of the most perplexing and dif- 
ficult problems in their classroom or 
home may turn out to be challenging 
and rewarding. 

This is a book designed for work 
with children in schools in a democ- 
racy. The authors theory of person- 
ality development man as 
basically active and relatively free in 
the determination of his behavior. Be- 
havior is not merely a result of out- 
side influences or of heredity. Man 
is purposive and striving. He en- 
gages in activities that are meaning- 


considers 


ful to him; he makes decisions and 
organizes. The authors further con- 
tend that behavior can best be un- 


derstood if it is viewed in terms of 
its social setting, and the significance 
of behavior lies in its consequences; 
the child must be understood in rela- 
tionship to his social context. Their 
premise is that social interest is more 
than a feeling of belonging; it is a key 
concept to the understanding of be- 
havior. 


"Lus AUTHORS contend that one needs 
to see behavior in terms of its pur- 
pose; individuals must be viewed sub- 
jectively, and the child's. subjective 
views recognized. Assuming "belong- 
ing” to be the basic need, they pro- 
ceed to develop and explore the dynam- 


ics of interpersonal relationships. 
The chapters titled  *Discourage- 
ment" and "Principles of Encourage- 


are superb. Dreikurs and Dink- 
meyer clearly define "courage" and 
explore in detail the psychological dy- 
namics of discouragement. The topics, 
“Valuing the Child,” "Showing Faith 
in the Child," “Creating Self-Confi- 
dence Through Faith in the Child." 


ment" 


"Recognizng a Job Well Done" and 
"Giving Recognition for Effort,” 
and “Recognizing and Focusing on 
Strengths and Assets” are each given 
only a few paragraphs of attention; 
however, these paragraphs contain 
some of the best material in the en- 
tire book, Each principle is precisely 
stated, is sharply illustrated by anec- 
dotal cases and is commented upon 
professionally. "These sections alone 
are worth the price of the book. 

The authors’ realistic yet clear and 
accurate deliniation of terms is sound, 
and their keen insight into the human 
race and into today's family life is 
convincing. They state in simple lan- 
guage nine specific methods of en- 
couragement to be used by parents 
and teachers. These sound practical 
statements reflect the years of experi- 
ence and professional observation of 
the authors and are in agreement 
with many major reports on research 
of the past five years. 

A section is reserved for those in- 


terested in such specific fields as 
reading, social sciences, and others. 
These are well written, understand- 


able, applicable but much too brief. 
Too litle attention is paid to prob- 
lems arising between siblings; to grasp 
such problems is paramount to the 
understanding of the personal and 
social adjustment of many children 
but is dismissed here with only a few 
paragraphs, Material on techniques re- 
lated to developmental levels is also 
too short and too limited. With to- 
day's greater emphasis on physiologi- 
cal psychology and with increasing re- 
search on relationships between physical 
development and psychology, one would 
like more attention devoted to 
section. 

In general the book is a must for 
the teacher in training, and deserve. 
careful study also by administrators 
a parents; S" acceptance of the 
ideas presente 
uc ie diae ali shaila 

our archaic 


practices found in many Schools aud 
homes today. on 


this 


RANDOM HOUSE 


LANGUAGE 
AND THE 
DISCOVERY 
OF 
REALITY 


A Developmental Psychology 
of Cognition 


by JOSEPH CHURCH 


Vassar College 
272 pages: $4.00 text 


Much in the book is original 
There are, naturally, some gaping omis- 
i (I was particularly distressed by 
the scant attention paid to process of 
metaphor and to their role in the for- 
mation of theories of the world). Never- 
theless, the book is an exciting con- 
tribution—a speculative treatment of 
empirical work that displays philo- 
sophical vitality than the great majority 
of contemporary linguistic anal 

—PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENO- 


LOGICAL RESEARCH, 
September, 1962 


. a psychology of language that 
takes some account of other disciplines. 
The result is provocative, artistic, and 
confusing .. . 


—AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
REVIEW, June 1962 


: well organized and carefully 
written . . . a significant and provoca- 
tive book, containing much insight and 
wisdom for psychology as a whole and 
many suggestions not only for research 
but also for the conduct of education. 

—SCIENCE, August 1961 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


Sorcerer's Apprentice at Large? 


Irving J. Saltzman 


Writing Russian Script: a Self-Instructional Program. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1963. Pp. v + 258. ($2.95, paperback, $5.95, cloth.) Accompanied 
by one 7” reel of dual-track magnetic tape, 334 ips. ($7.95) or two 
7" reels of single-track magnetic tape, 334 i.p.s. ($15). 


Reviewed by Joun B. Carrow. 


The author, who reviewed the anomy- 
mous 'TMI program in statistical infer- 
ence (CP, March 1961, 7, 106-109), 
was one of the group iho helped 
Skinner develop programming tech- 
niques at Harvard in the fifties. He is 
now Associate Professor of Psychology 
at Indiana University, where he has 
been directing an NDEA project for 
developing a — first-semester college 
course in Russian. This is the first 
program which Carroll has reviewed 
in these pages, but he has previously 
reviewed several books for CP, including 
several on language teaching for In- 
structional Media (CP, Nov. 1962, 7, 
437-439). He is professor of educational 
psychology at Harvard and director of 
the Laboratory for Research on In- 
struction there, and has recently pub- 
lished a report on his research on a self- 
tutoring program for Mandarin Chinese. 


A rRIEND of mine who teaches Rus- 


an once hired a student to help 


him with some Russian typing. The stu- 
dent already knew some Russian and 
some typing, but not Russian typing. 
After introducing the student to the 
Russian typewriter and advising him to 
practice a while, my friend retired to his 
desk to await results. Twenty minutes, 


thirty minutes, forty minutes passed and 
there was still no sound of typing prac- 
tice, whereupon my friend, bearing the 
suspense no longer, strolled into the outer 
office only to find the student staring 
fixedly at the typewriter. *What's the 
matter?” asked my friend. “Are you 
having any trouble?” “No, no trouble 
at all,” replied the student. “If you'll 
leave me alone Pll have this keyboard 
memorized pretty soon!” And sure 
enough, after another five minutes my 
friend heard him typing with the con- 
fidence of an expert. 

Writing Russian Script is not for the 
likes of people who can memorize a 
Russian typewriter keyboard in less than 
an hour. I would judge it is designed 
for the student who for lack of native 
wit or self-discipline would be content 
to spend something like twelve hours 
at the relatively simple task of learning 
(1) to say the names of the 33 letters 
of the Russian (Cyrillic) alphabet in 
order; (2) to recognize the upper and 
lower case forms of both the printed 
and script letters; and (3) to write Rus- 
sian script from printed words, with the 
proper connections between letters. The 
program does not seek to give the 


student. facility in responding to printed 
or written Russian with the spoken form 
of Russian; at no point is the program 
concerned with the pronunciation of 


anything but the letters of the Rus- 
sian alphabet. In fact, except for de- 
tails about the connections of script 
letters, all the objectives of the program 
are embodied in a single page showing 
the various forms of the Russian alpha- 
bet letters in order, with English trans- 
Nterations of their names. It is difficult 
to imagine that the average student 
E Russian would need more than, let 
T ain hours at maximum to 
: is material by intensive self- 
Study to the point of perfect immediate 
reproduction. 


Thr (Fig. I) 
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fa ^x aS produced in the course 
Program Xesenreh project designed 
ds diffic : complete Russian course. 
Without ult to appraise the program 
backer a knowledge of its research 
in os and there is little of this 
‘ol ay D under review. We are 
Seq m m "the students who were 
of " the development and testing 
About oe required an average of 
time to A and one half hours of study 
of the ee the program, exclusive 
me spent listening to the taped 


material.” (The running time of the 
taped material is 100 minutes.) Never- 
theless, Saltzman claims in his intro- 
duction that "whenever the teacher feels 
that his students are ready to learn 
to write Russian script, this program 
can do the job effectively and efficiently 
(my italics). It would be of much 
value if Saltzman would report in what 


sense the program is eflective and effi- 
cient, in view of the probability that 
the average student could attain its 
objectives by other means in a quarter 
to a third of the time typically required 
by the program. If the issue is one of 
overlearning to retention, the 
basis for deciding on a given amount 
of overlearning needs to be stated. 


224 expository "statements," interlarded 


insure 


HALLY, the program consists of 


with roulades of questions and answers 
(both “constructed” and “multiple- 
choice") based on these 
The organization of the program could 
hardly be simpler: it simply “works 
through” the Russian alphabet, letter 
by letter, with occasional (and rather 


statements. 


inappropriately spaced) review sections. 
At various points, the student is advised 
to listen to tape recorded material, 
the style of which is well indicated by 
the following sample: 

“The first letter in the Russian alpha- 
bet is called ‘ah. The first letter in 
the Russ 
the first letter in the Russian alpha- 
bet called ‘yeh’? No, it is called ‘ah.’ 
Is the first letter in the Russian alpha- 
bet called ‘ah’? Yes. Which of the 
following, the first or the second, is 
the first letter in the Russian alphabet: 
‘ah, ‘oh’? The first, fuh) aas feted” 
The object seems to be to keep the learn- 
ers attention on one fact for a certain 
period of time, on the assumption, pre- 
that this fact will cventually 
be overlearned. My own preference 
would be for a style of programming 
in which attention would be cycled suc- 
cessively through some number of facts 
rather than ma 
at a time. Un- 


in aiphabet is called ‘ah. Is 


sumably, 


greater than one, 
attention on one fact 
fortunately it is difficult to cite psy- 
chological experimentation that would 
clearly help one to decide between these 


procedures. There are indeed curious 


gaps in our knowledge of learning proc- 


(Fig. II) 
Part of the program's 284-item review 
section. 


REVIEW SECTION 


Qi-R: 

Are the following letters of the 
alphabet in their correct alphabetical 
order: 


AL-R: 
Yes. 


Q2-R: 
Which of the following comes after 


in the alphabet: 


The technique of programming seems 
designed to leave nothing to the initia- 
tive or creative learning activity of the 
learner. The facts about each letter 
presented. with little or no refer- 
ence to the facts about any other 
letter, even. though a reasonably intel- 
ligent learner might be expected to 
start making useful generalizations, e.g. 
about methods of connecting Russian 
script letters, before he ids far 
into the program. Likewise, in teaching 
of the Russian letters, the 
the student's attention 


are 


very 


the order 
program draws 
separately to each link in the sequence, 
pointing out exactly which letters pre- 
cede and follow any given letter. The 
process seems infinitely more mechani- 
monotonous than the easy 


cal and 


serial learning that occurs when chil- 
dren learn. their alphabet by rehearsing 
alphabet songs. One is bothered, inci- 
dentally, by the infelicity of the phrase- 
ology Saltzman uses in the programming 
of facts about the order of the letters. 
In asking about the sequence of any 
Saltzman asks the 
question in the form "Does X follow 


X and Y are two Russian 


two Russian letters, 


Y?" (where 


letters). The answer, if negative, takes 
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the form, e.g, "No, X follows Z.” One 
would have expected an answer taking 
the form, “No, W follows Y," since the 
question “Does X follow Y?" is trans- 
formationally closer to the question 
“What follows Y?" than to “What does 
X follow?” 

Writing Russian Script is an interest- 
ing application of the idea of small-step 
programming. Its appearance in print 
will at least make possible some much 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


In this Department CP invites 
discussion of reviews and of books 
reviewed. Here is the place for 
that kind of intellectual dissent 
that promotes progress in under- 
standing, Let your criticism be 
ad verbum, not ad hominem. Sel- 
dom does a criticism merit more 
than half the space of the text 
criticized—never more than equal 
space and then only when the let- 
ler is interesting and well written. 
CP edits letters when it thinks 
they should be. Single-spaced let- 
ters will be returned for double- 
Spacing. 


ON TOMPKIN'S VOL. I 
AND MORE TO COME 


The circumstances surrounding publi- 
cation of Prof, Silvan Tomkins’ Affect, 
Imagery, Consciousness—the long inter- 
val between publication of its four vol- 
umes and the postponement of refer- 
ence listings to the as yet unpublished 
final volume—pose serious obstacles to 
wide circulation of this significant work. 
It would be most unfortunate if CP's 
review (CP, Oct. 1963 8, 400f.) of 
Volume I should have the effect of 
further dampening interest because of 
the reviewer's failure to provide sufficient 
indication of the content of the book. 

The general plan of Volume I sug- 
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needed parametric and comparative 
studies of this sort of program. But the 
great length and redundancy of this 
program, and many others like it, make 
one wonder whether some of the ideas 
of small-step programming have not 
been carried too far. If programmed 
instruction is something to conjure with, 
the apprentices must know the right 
magic. What sorcerer will step forward 
to put things to rights? 


Ut 


gests that it lays the foundation for a 
really new theory of emotion and person- 
ality, an alternative more sophisticated 
philosophically and experimentally to 
psychoanalytic theories. Following a sub- 
tle and detailed criticism of drive theory 
sufficient principle of  motiva- 
tion, the author proposes that the af- 
fect system must be reconsidered as an 
important key to a fuller understanding 
of directed behavior. Prof. Tomkins 
suggests that the arousal and activation 
systems which he terms "signal amplifica- 
tion" and “energy mobilization" must 
also be supplemented by an affect system 
which is inherently rewarding and pun- 
ishing. He details at length the biologi- 
cal basis for the interrelations of these 
systems and cites some interesting liter- 
ature to support his view of their deriva- 
tion through natural selection. 


as a 


There follows a discussion of innate 
activators of affect and an intriguing 
theory relating patterns of affect to 
“density of neural firing.” According to 
this view a sharp peak of massive stimu- 
lation yields the “startle pattern" while 
less steep gradients yicld surprise or 
interest. Sudden cessation of a high level 
stimulation leads to laughter and a more 
gradual cessation brings on smiling or joy. 
Anger and distress are consequences of 
prolonged levels of dense stimulation 
while shame occurs under conditions of 
a partial reduction of interest or positive 
affects. So brief a statement may best 
serve merely to whet a reader's appetite 
all of this is discussed in careful detail 


with much attention to experimental 


evidence and unusually perceptive clinical 
observation. 

The book deals next with the commu- 
nication of affect and Prof. Tomkins 
emphasizes on physiological and Dar- 
winian grounds the “visibility” of the 
affect system and the central role of the 
face in communication of fecling and 
socialization of the child. Affects such 
as interest, surprise, and joy so utterly 
neglected in current learning and person- 
ality theories are dealt with in intriguing 
detail. The second volume, since pub- 
lished, goes on to deal with negative 
affects and particularly with the experi- 
ences of shame and humiliation and their 
role in personality development, scien- 
tific theory construction, and literary 
expression. 

I feel one cannot overemphasize the 
originality and significance of this work. 
It merits, when all four volumes arc 
published, an extended and detailed re- 
view. The writing style, while literate 
and attractive, offers difficulties mainly 
because of the great density of original 
thought per page and the profundity of 
the subject matter. This is a book that 
calls for study, not merely reading. There 
must be some psychologists who can af- 
ford the leisure of a careful and intensive 
immersion in a lengthy and profound 
creative effort. There had better be— 
psychology needs the insights and pene- 
tration of this remarkable work far more 
than Dr. Tomkins needs readers. 


Jerome L. Sincer, PhD 
- The City College of 
The City University of New York 


WHY NOT A CHALLENGE? 


W. J. E. Crissy’s review of Martin L- 
Gross’s book, The Brain Watchers (CP. 
June 1963, 8, 228-229) represents an 
unfortunate position for CP to have taken. 
First, CP gives recognition to Gross as 
a feature writer and commentator, one 
whose function includes questioning cur- 
rent issues for the lay public. CP then 
proceeded to present a review which 
designated the author’s book as “neither 
a systematic treatise, text book, nor re- 
search work," as if such achievements 
were expected of a commentator, while 
referring to th» "professional practition- 
er" having his “metalanguage invaded” 
and many terms “bandied . . . in cavalier 
and dogmatic fashion.” The question 
emerges whether psychology can expect 
to remain unchallenged by the very 
public it presumes to assess. Perhaps 
even more basic, can CP, as the desig- 
nated journal for review and evaluation: 


limit articles to the role of protecting 
the scientific status of psychology in such 
a pontifical manner? 

Secondly, it would appear ill-advised 
to base the rebuttal of a book capitalizing 
upon emotional appeals by falling prey 
to the same error. We refer to the use 
of such loaded phrases as, “mishmash,” 
that dreadful evil,” “hapless Ameri- 
cans,” “all-powerful Machiavellian wield- 
ers of influence.” Perhaps Gross reflected 
some opinions gaining root in society, 
but we do not become exonerated through 
em. equal facility in an exhibition 
and TOMBE: vocabulary. Such tactics, 
xeu g a E EREEIH EIE that we ‘are al- 
sus Rupees with the "serious is- 
i Ag out concrete evidence of doing 
intent fee look like pompous 
and’ sho pe long on shallow comments 

Cont i foe scientific attitude. 
self, ns ictions, within the review, it- 
m vee In one paragraph, 
APA ao the strictness of the 
&gkiesr d e of Ethics as a safeguard 
the ih ey of privacy; whereas in 

eyond th Paragraph, the review went 
tO the « yn of the book to refer 
author a Justment mechanisms of the 
had “a S to inquire whether he had 

he term umatic experience with tests.” 
Seem appr dreadful evil” would not 
since it mil in a scientific review, 
nature of > t appear to exaggerate the 
Applying oe to an absurd degree. 
used," à b © terms “irritated” and “con- 
drive to with the phrase, “stronger 
Pated Vni ai c to the antici- 
foreclose Sieg of psychologists could 
Approach "s that psychologists would 
With ject matter (or a book) 

‘ee 9pen mind. 

investigations” attempted truly impartial 

i ns into the specters Gross 
Possibility s hw Can we ignore the 
Stinding hen SIDE underlying his axe- 
tioner sho Es If the professional practi- 
with ü v be indiscriminately grouped 
the tind mail-order level of testing in 
that adhe the lay public, can it be 
Sufficient BI ipa have not engaged in 

Bit once eavors to inform the public 
tual peated services? How much ac- 
Potenti nger to individual rights and 


testing " development occurs through 
Arents and, more pointedly, how many 
a 


the test nd children would wish to burn 
Testers D^PCrs, given access to them? 
how S might not be “all powerful,” but 
Much Any merely misuse tests? How 
direc ential individuality is hampered 
Nemento indirectly by the mental test 
Vay acti How much invasion of pri- 

tually occurs? We cannot answer 


such questions; thus we cannot justifiably 
negate the source. 

Rather than negating the voices of 
discontent, why can't CP encourage 
greater perspective in handling reviews? 
In the case of The Brain Watchers, the 
author might be extending a challenge 
for better safeguards to the welfare and 
privacy of the subject; he might legiti- 
mately demand more effective validation 
of tests in relation to specific purpose 
and subject population. Perhaps the 
book, itself, can serve as a test of 
whether psychology has progressed suf- 
ficiently on scientific merit for psycholo- 
gists to be confident that their instru- 
ments can withstand potently expressed 
challenges. If psychologists really require 
defending, CP might provide the oppor- 
tunity for the presentation of pro-and-con 
data. Or at least provide the author with 
an appropriate expert to serve as his 
defense attorney. This seems to be in 
line with Eysenck's position in relation 
to another matter (CP, Oct. 1963, 8, 
414.). Is it necessarily an unacceptable 
position ? Personally, we appreciated 
reading The Brain Watchers. 

Joun Nickors, PhD 
Marcia Nicxots, MA 
Alexandria, Virginia 


$1.30 Less 


Contemporary Psychology good 
enough to cite our recent publication, 
Biological Basis of Behavior: A Program, 
by F. J. McGuigan in the December, 
1963 issue. Unfortunately, however, the 
price was listed at $5.25. The current 
price on the program is $3.95. If some 
way can be found to correct this, I would 
appreciate it very much. 

Rocer T. Hottoway 
Prentice-Hall 


was 
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SWARTZ 


You all know Raymond 


Corsini’s delightful essay, 
The Blind Men and the 
Elephant: Three Ends to 


One Tale. You know it— 
but your introductory psy- 
chology students — don't. 
That’s why Paul Swartz uses 
it in the second chapter of 
his text“ to illustrate one 
hilariously fallible non- 
scientific method of resolv- 
ing doubt, 


AND 


To resolve your own 
doubt about which intro- 
ductory text you should 


use, take Swartz from your 
shelf. Its the second most 
fascinating book you'll ever 
read and certainly the 
most readable introductory 
text on the market. 


THE 


The little magenta man 
on the cover reminds you 
that Swartz is concerned 
with the whole man as well 
as the whole elephant. His 
developmental approach is 
particularly suitable for fu- 
ture teachers, nurses, and 
anyone else who will deal 
with people in their intri- 
guing, bewildering variety. 


ELEPHANT 


*Paul Swartz, Psychology— 
Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. 
The Study of Behavior. 1963, 
451 + xix pp.. $6.95. D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Ine.. 120 
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A Please its 
* recipient, 


Festschrift which should 
readers fully as much as 
On his seventieth birth- 


day, eighteen students and colleagues 
presented Henry A. Murray with a 
volume of essays attractively packaged 
by Atherton. White’s interspersed com- 
ments showing the relevance of each 
to the mainstreams of Murray's thought, 
along with an introductory biographical 
sketch, skillfully bind together essays 
otherwise ranging widely over human 
psychology. Individually, each is a well- 
written and scholarly contribution to a 
particular topic. Together, they show 
the variety of problems concerning some 
of the leaders in personality psychology. 
But, collectively, they reveal the extent 
and profundity of Murray's influence on 
the contemporary psychology of person- 
ality. Although he sought comprehensive 
conceptions of personality, Murray never 
created a monolithic system, nor are 
these essays in any single mold. Through 
the diversity, however, Murray’s own 
orientations, beliefs and concepts about 
the nature of man and the science of 
personality emerge as common themes. 
Such a “thematic analysis” of the “im- 
aginal productions” of Murray's intel- 
lectual heirs reveals their kinship to 
him. 
Personality 


is a dynamic, lifelong 


Henry A. Murray 


process, and the study of the individual 
in full complexity and extension is a 
proper concern of the psychologist. 
Murray’s belief in the “study of lives” 
was reflected in the distinctive research 
method of his group. Extended assess- 
ments of a small number of normals 
were undertaken so as to know each 
in his individuality in order to explore 
more general aspects of personality or- 
ganization and functioning. Firmly in 
this tradition, Kenneth Keniston pre- 
sents a case study of an “American 
Ishmael,” illustrating the syndrome of 
alienation, Through autobiography, 
terviews and thematic apperceptions, 
the nature and origins of a young man’s 
rejection of the values and ideals of 
our society are ex d 
M White and Pc ey iors 
a Sanford use c 
analyses comparatively; White 
amine the polarities of pe 


in- 


ase 
to ex- 
rsonal com- 
petence, which here and elsewhere he 


proposes as a primary human motive 
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and Sanford to contrast individual 
modes of impulse expression in two 


young women. 


Not only real and present people, 
but literary, historical and mythological 
figures teach about human nature. This 
theme, so evident in Murray’s own con- 
cern with Melville, mythology and the 
“American Icarus” recurs in the in- 
terests of his colleagues. Thus, David 
McClelland treats masterfully the Har- 
lequin complex—death is a lover who 
leads women off in a final union—by 
tracing the Harlequin myth through 
history, and then by showing evidence 
of its presence in the TAT stories of 
dying women. Edwin Shneidman ex- 
amines the “case” of Captain Ahab to 
discover the determinants of his “acci- 
dental” death while in pursuit of Moby 
Dick. From TAT analyses of ten of 
Somerset Maugham’s short stories, Leo- 
pold Bellak describes the author’s major 
personality trends, much as he would 
with a clinical case. Robert N. Wilson 
examines the writings of Camus to show 
that the essential image of man con- 
tained in the work of this influential 
French author is similar to Murray's 
in its emphasis on proaction and crea- 
tivity. In an the 
parallels in the psychological and his- 
torical study of the reconstructed past, 
Frederick Wyatt discusses the "case" of 
Sir Henry Clinton, commanding officer 
of the British forces in the American 
Revolution. Another figure, 
but one closer to the concerns of most 
psychologists, is analyzed by Robert R. 
Holt, Holt examines the thesis that the 
historical development of Freud’s theory 
involved the interplay and conflict of 
two cognitive — styles—the analytic, 
process theorizing style, related to the 
hard-headed physiology of his time, and 
the deductive, speculative theorizing 
style, more related to the German 
tradition of Naturphilosophie. Although 
drawn to the speculative, philosophical 
mode throughout his life, only in his 
later work did Freud give this side of 
his nature free play, particularly in 
what Holt calls his "phylogenetic the- 
ories" in which the sweep of human 


essay considering 


historical 


evolution, civilization and history con- 
cerned him. In Freud's clinical and 
general theories, on the other hand, the 
concepts used and the modes of con- 
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ceptualization were truer to his scien- 
tific heritage. 


Personality is proactive rather than 
reactive, and creativity is an essential 
quality of man. Along with Gordon W. 
Allport, Murray pitted himself against 
the prevailing behavioristic orientation 
of American psychology of his time. 
Central to his position are concerns 
with forward-oriented, planful and goal- 
directed actions, with the processes 
underlying growth and change, and with 
the creative as well as with the merely 
adjustive in human personality. Thus, 
despite profound respect for psychoan- 
alysis, Murray criticized Freud for 
focusing on the sexual to the exclusion 
of needs such as construction. Directly 
and indirectly, these themes echo 
through the present volume. The con- 
cept of competence, central to White's 
theory of motivation, is clearly in this 
tradition. So, too, is Erik Erikson's dis- 
tinction between morality and ethics. 
Moral rules, he suggests, derive from 
fear of punishment, while ethical rules 
are based on ideals to be striven for. 
Ethics, in this view, develop later, and 
require mutuality, active choice and 
other qualities of maturity. Theodore 
Kroeber’s analysis of ego operations 
distinguishes the coping aspects from 
the more classic defensive functions. 

The problem of creativity is directly 
treated by men with major research 
commitments in the area. In an 
gantly written essay, Frank Barron con- 
siders the necessary interplay of reality- 
oriented and reality-ignoring processes 
in creativity. Donald MacKinnon re- 
views considerable data showing differ- 
ences in self images and professional 
concepts of more and less creative 


ele- 


architects. The more creative emerge 
as more self-directed, aesthetically 
oriented, and open to inner experi- 


ences; by contrast, the less creative are 
more conventional, dependent of the 
good opinion of others, and concerned 
with doing a socially responsible, crafts- 
manlike job. In a somewhat similar 
vein, Morris I. Stein reports differences 
in personality patterns between groups 
of industrial chemists varying in crea- 
tivity. Further findings, and evidence 
for the value of a typological approach, 
are drawn from Stein's studies of Peace 
Corps volunteers. Emphasis on the 


more-than-merely-normal seems an en- 
during part of Murray's tradition. 

The study of personality requires 
techniques for investigating “live feel- 
ings, fantasies and adaptations.” In- 
geniously conceived techniques of per- 
sonality assessment, often through the 
study of fantasy, are a hallmark of the 
work of Murray and his students. His 
own Thematic Apperception Test, known 
to every clinical psychologist, figures 
importantly in these pages, as do self- 
descriptive procedures organized about 
his need system. Two relatively new 
techniques are described. Gerhart Niel- 
sen discusses a method of “self-con- 
frontation,” involving study of the re- 
actions of a person to a sound film of 
himself in a dyadic transaction. Some 
years ago, Anthony Davids and Murray 
developed the Azzagedi Test, a projec- 
tive device named after a Melville 
character, which presents subjects with 
garbled passages for recall. In Davids’s 
present use, the subjects judgment of 
the coherence of the passages, and like 
or dislike of the task, indexes 
ance of ambiguity." 


"intoler- 


Scientific advance depends on dis- 
tinguishing and describing the impor- 
tant units and variables of personality. 
Murray’s commitment to taxonomy, re- 
flected in need system and the 
painstaking descriptions of other per- 
sonality variables, is seen here in quite 
diverse areas. The varieties of personal 
orientations toward death, detailed by 


his 


Edwin Shneidman, show the lack of 
psychological subtlety in the medical 


statistician's simple categories of 
ural death, suicide, homicide, or acci- 
dental death. Brewster Smith, tackling 
the equally formidable (and sometimes 
as taboo) subject of personal values, 
tries to bring definitional sense into the 
competing concepts. Kroeber, already 
noted, offers a schema for conceptual- 
izing ego mechanisms. 


nat- 


Human values, often ignored or ex- 
cluded, are the proper concern of 4 
science of personality. While many of 
the essays, as Murray's own work, bear 
on value issues, Smith, Erikson and 
Tomkins come directly to grips with 
psychological value theory. In a wide 
ranging examination of positions in 
mathematics, science, art, child-bearing 
and personality, Silvan Tomkins derives 


a common ideological dimension. At 
the “left” is man as end in himself, 
"an active, creative, thinking, desiring, 
loving force in nature;" at the "right" 
an image of man defined by values 
independent of him. Discussion of the 
specific manifestations of this polarity 
in many domains of human activity. 
within and outside the psychological, 
makes an intriguing essay. 

These seem to be some of the major 
themes, visible in 


these es in 
Murray's thought. But these authors 
also share other qualities of their 
teacher: his literateness and scholarli- 
ness 


; * its felicitous—sometimes elegant— 
2 ©, à willingness to speculate bal- 
anced wj iri 

d with concern for the empirical, 


a readiness to tolerate uncertainty rather 
than yield to simplistic formulations, 
and above all, an interest in and re- 
spect for the essentially human quali- 
ties of man. With Murray, they have: 
"a stout affection for human beings 
coupled with a consuming interest in 
their emotions and evaluations, their 
imaginations and beliefs, their purposes 
and plans, their endeavors, failures and 
achievements". (Murray, 1959). 
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sity 


is the 
(1959; 
Psy chole 


on a book in the history oj 


psychology. 


source 


HE HISTORIAN charts a road through 
Te past. He shows how one event 
follows leading 
particular state of affairs. 


another towards a 


towards a 


destination which he has selected and 
which, in turn, enables him to distin- 
guish important and unim- 
portant He thinks backwards, 
always looking for antecedents, even 
though he usually writes forwards so 
as to of real 
events. If he is writing about a chang- 


between 
events. 


simulate the progress 
ing subject, his task can never be 
the destination 
will have to be 
traced and old ones may lead nowhere. 
The standard history of an academic 


discipline speaks of more than the 


finally done, for as 


changes, new roads 


past. It is a tacit definition of the 
discipline, for it has selected out of 
a multitude of events, the pertinent 
and important Teachers often 
use history in this way, letting it shape 
for their students a more vivid con- 
ception of the subject than that to 
be gotten from formalistic definitions. 
Teachers use it also to justify their 
own special fields of interest, for even 
minor preoccupations are dignified by 
age. When the standard history can 
no longer serve as a definition of the 
subject, or fails to give the specialists 
the ancestry they crave, it is out of 
date. 

Psychology has had its standard his- 
tory in Boring's History of Experimen- 
tal Psychology. Witness the almost two 
generations of psychologists who have 
accepted Boring's view of their intellec- 
tual heritage! Are we now ready for 
a new view? Has psychology changed 
enough since Boring mapped out its 
past that a new standard history is 
due? The question can be answered 
only by the success or failure of new 
histories, and only an affirmative an- 
swer can be conclusive. This new book, 
by Robert I. Watson, does not seem 
to me to provide the new heritage that 
psychology eventually will need. 


V V ATSON devotes the first quarter of 


his book to the period before Descartes. 
We are told about the pre-Socratic 
Greeks, Plato, Aristotle, "Theophrastus, 
Galen, Plotinus, St. Augustine, and St. 
Thomas Aquinas. The quarter 
the period from Descartes 
through Wundt. The third quarter goes 
on through G. Stanley Hall and Titche- 
ner. And the final quarter discusses the 
issues surrounding J. B. Watson, Wert- 
heimer, and Freud. 

The book is organized around peo- 
than 
This, 


ones. 


next 


covers 


ple, rather around events or 
I T 


Watson says in 
the way to ial 
the “brilliant steps for- 
ward," (p. vii) even if, he admits, it 
"neglect(s) the work of many others" 
(p. vii). There are twenty chapters, 
ordered chronologically and each 
named for one or two of the "great 
p: 


movements. his 


Preface, is 


take sf 


account of 


hologists" the author has chosen. 
Within the chapters, especially within 
the later ones, Watson breaks away 
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from the constraints of strict chronol- 
ogy and discusses, for example, em- 
piricists from Thomas Hobbes (1588- 
1679) to Alexander Bain (1818-1903) 
in Chapter 8 and then jumps back to 
Christian von Wolff (1679-1754) at 
the beginning of Chapter 9. 

Not only is the book organized 
around people, but the accounts of the 
people are biographical and give suf- 
ficient detail about the important per- 
sons to make them, so Watson hopes, 
psychologically meaningful to the 
reader. He writes, thus, in the Great- 
Man tradition, although he makes no 
effort to argue that this tradition is 
better than any other. In the hands 
of a psychologist, this Great-Man tra- 
dition acquires psychological over- 
tones: “The lives; occupations; mo- 
tives; families; views on fields of knowl- 
edge related to psychology; social, po- 
litical and economic circumstances of 
each of these men have to be con- 
sidered if we are to understand them 
and their contributions to psychology" 
(p. vii). 

The author has brought to the his- 
tory of psychology a biographical ori- 
entation, and he has also brought an 
emphasis on ancient writings. Here 
again, he offers a psychological justi- 
fication: "Considering the relative size 
of this volume, full treatment has been 
given to the Greeks. T think. that this 
is justified; the first few steps taken 
by an infant science are crucial, not 
only in deciding its future course, but 
as “giant developmental steps. The 
history of a science has parallels with 
the life of the individual, infancy 
being very important developmentally” 


(p. viii). 


Ho does all this work? First, let 
us consider Watson's emphasis on an- 
cient writings. Since Bretts history in 
1912, few modern psychologists have 
written of pre-Cartesians other than 
Aristotle. Thus it became Watson’s func- 
tion to create a new set of historical 
conventions tying these ancients to the 
present. Yet, as if by design, he refrains 
from including in his descriptions of the 
past, the implicit anticipations of what is 
coming. He talks about Plato’s dualism, 
without mentioning Descartes's, and he 
talks about Plato's view of the uncon- 
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scious, with no mention of Jung's. So 
conspicuous are these omissions, and the 
many others like them, that they may, 
indeed, be the result of deliberate self- 
discipline, for later Watson looks back: 
when he gets to Descartes and Jung, 
he establishes the proper connections 
with Plato. 

This disinclination to prophesy de- 
prives the book of half of its warp. 
It needs more longitudinal cohesive- 
ness. The reader is unlikely to re- 
member, for 400 pages, Plato’s theory 
of the unconscious if he has not been 
already alerted to its importance. And, 
because he cannot remember it, he is 
deprived of the opportunity of sceing 
for himself the historical continuity of 
a significant part of modern psychol- 
ogy. Again and again, Watson fore- 
goes the chance to point ahead. Plo- 
tinus, whose psychology could so easily 
have been tied to the present, is merely 
described and then dropped for 200 
pages. The reader who knows some 
history is sure to be frustrated, though 
he who knows none, may remain un- 
moved. Is this restraint of Watson’s 
due to scholarly difference? Is he being 
careful not to invoke connections that 
other scholars might challenge? If so, 
his scrupulosity has been costly, for 
he has failed to give the past meaning 
in relation to what followed it. 

Had Watson let the interconnections 
become explicit, he would have found 
himself writing about historical move- 
ments in the development of psycho- 
logical ideas. The great names would 
have served as signposts, instead of as 
self-contained categories. These early 
chapters, where Watson eschews look- 
ing ahead, might not have been so 
episodic, nor so unsuccessful in their 
attempt to make pre-Cartesian philoso- 
phers seem relevant to modern psy- 
chology. But, with the interconnections 
explicit and the names serving merely 
as labels, the biographical structure 
of the book might have proved inap- 
propriate; which brings us back to the 
question of the Great-Man approach. 


j first seven chapters of the book, 
through Descartes, have subtitles based 
primarily on chronology. For example, 
Chapter 5 is “Plotinus and Augustine: 


The Patristic Period,” and Chapter 7 
is “Descartes: The Renaissance and the 
Beginning of the Modem Period.” 
Thereafter, the subtitles have substan- 
tive connotations: Chapter 8 is “Locke 
and Berkeley: British Empiricism and 
Associationism;” Chapter 10 is *Fech- 
ner: Psychophysics.” The difference is 
symptomatic, for the later chapters, in 
contrast to the earlier, are built around 
such important substantive issues in 
psychology’s past as empiricism, psy- 
chophysics, neurophysiology, evolution, 
and objectivism. The outstanding fig- 
ures—Locke, Hume, Fechner, Wundt, 
Helmholtz, Darwin, Galton, Pavlov, 
Watson—emerge as the agents of his- 
torical movements, Their biographies 
are interesting. because these men are 
clearly among our intellectual ancestry. 
A reader would necd more of an 
antiquarian outlook to find the earlier 
biographies in the book important to 
him. 

As scholarship, this work is impres- 
sive. A vast amount of literature has 
been unstintingly culled and coordi- 
nated. Even co, the outcome is not a 
convenient digest for other scholars. 
The bibliographical notes are at the 
end of the book, arranged by chapter 
with the primary and secondary sources 
mixed together. The name index gives 
only page numbers for the text proper 
and not for the notes, Thus, to find 
a reference, one must look in the 
name index, then find it in the text, 
then go back to the bibliographic notes. 
Multiple page listings in the name 
index make this a slower process than 
one might think. And then, finally. 
when the reference is found, it is some- 
times without the date or city of origi- 
nal publication. 

This reviewer does not find the Eng- 
lish style of the volume clear, simple. 
or attractive. The meaning does not 
always emerge easily or surely. The 
assurance of scholarship and accuracy 
is there, but reading the book is diffi- 
cult. Erudition should not always have 
to fight enjoyment, and this book does 
not make learning effortless. 
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The Brain, Bigger & Better 


H. W. Magoun 


The Waking Brain. Second Edition. Springfield, Ill., Charles C Thomas, 


1963. Pp. v + 188. $7.75. 


Reviewed by Rosert J. ELLINGSON 
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395 recently of The Waking Brain 


appeared. It is a little 


bigger, and mirabile dictu, even a little 
better than the first edition. 

Professor Magoun has not contented 
himself merely with adding to his for- 
mer essays the results of recent re- 
search, much of which has come from 
his own laboratories and those of his 
colleagues and collaborators at UCLA. 
There has been considerable rearrange- 
ment of topical materials. More his- 
torical commentary has been included, 
and more attention has been given to 
Russian contributions. 

The discussion of the ever 
fascinating subject of sleep has been 
lengthened. Understanding of the neu- 
ral mechanisms underlying the wake- 
fulness-sleep cycle dates, as is by now 
well known, from the classical studies 
of Magoun and his collaborators, 
Moruzzi, Lindsley, and others, on the 
cephalic influences of the brain stem 
reticular formation. These mechanisms 
are even more elaborate than the studies 
of the late 1940's and early 1950’s re- 
vealed. Sleep mechanisms as well 
as wakefulness mechanisms have been 
identified. Magoun proposes that two 
levels of sleep, light and deep, can 
be distinguished based upon different 
behavioral correlates. 


more 


| A sections on emotion and 
motivation and on learning and memory 
will be of special interest to psycholo- 
gists. A few examples of the signifi- 
cant advaaces made in the last few 
years toward understanding the neu- 
ral mechanisms of the processes, which 
lie at the heart of the science of 
psychology, will be illustrative of the 
sort of fare this books offers: 

(1) Hypothalamic and limbic struc- 


tures involved in control of endocrine 
activity, alimentative behavior, mating 
behavior, and aggressive behavior, and 
areas which appear to subserve positive 
and negative reinforcement have been 
identified. (2) A relatively neglected 
problem in the area of motivation is 
how behavior, once started, is stopped. 
Magoun gives this topic special atten- 
tion in his discussion of internal inhibi- 
tion. He has further elaborated upon 
inhibitory processes in his contribution 
to the 1963 Nebraska Symposium on 
Motivation, in which he shows that all 
of the categories of Pavlovian inhibition 
can be explained by known brain mech- 
anisms. (3) Changes in brain electri- 
cal activity have themselves been con- 
ditioned, and have also been observed 
in association with the conditioning of 
overt responses. (4) Considerable data 

indicate that temporal lobe and hippo- 

campal structures are more intimately 

involved in processing information into 

memory than are other parts of the 

cerebrum. Underlying such processing, 

Magoun feels, is some alteration of 

the internal structure of neuronal (and 

also possibly glial) elements. He revives 

the 1947 Katz-Halstead theory of mo- 

lecular modification of neuronal pro- 

teins, brought up to date by Hydén, 

who theorized that modification of neu- 

ronal RNA constitutes an essential link 

in the sequence of events (Cf. La- 

marck!). 


As in the first edition, the reader 
of The Waking Brain must have at 
least a rudimentary knowledge of neu- 
roanatomy and neurophysiology to fol- 
low the text, but one of the notable 
improvements in the present edition 
is that the reader who is not himself 
an expert in brain research is led 
through the sometimes bewildering ar- 
ray of facts more smoothly and easily 
than in its predecessor. On the other 
hand the legends for some of the il. 
lustrations (which have been almost 
doubled in number) are a bit too 
sketchy, and the unsophisticated reader 
may find himself occasionally bewild- 
ered. The abandonment of a terminal 
bibliography in favor of lists of refer- 
ences at the end of each chapter is an 
improvemerit, but unfortunately there 
is again no index. 
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These matters, however, are rela- 
ively unimportant. What is important 
; that Professor Magoun has managed 
o present to the reader a succinct and 
-eadable statement of the current status 
sf our knowledge, however imperfect, 
of the neural mechanisms by which the 
mammalian organism regulates its in- 
ternal environment and interacts with 
its external environment. I recommend 
this volume to all who are interested 
in understanding how psychology is re- 
lated to the broader field of biology. 
The brain is the link which binds them 
together. 


For Better Teaching 


Henry P. Smith 


Psychology in Teaching. Second 
Edition. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1962. Pp. iii + 
498. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Jessie L. RHuLMAN 


The author, Henry P. Smith, received 
his PhD from the University of Iowa 
and taught at Arizona State Teachers 
College and the University of Syracuse 
before coming to the University of 
Kansas where he is now professor of 
Education in the School of Education. 
He is the author, with Emerald De- 
chant, of Psychology in Teaching Read- 
ing (1961; CP, June, 1962, 7, 228). 
The reviewer, Jessie L. Rhulman, re- 
ceived her EdD from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, and taught at Cornell 
University before moving west to 
UCLA where she is now Associate Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology in the 
Department of Psychology. 


HE BOOK, Psychology in Teaching 
y poen first published in 1954. Al- 
though there are some revisions in the 
organization of material in the second 
edition, the major changes have to do 
with bringing the book up to date. Its 
title, Psychology in Teaching, describes 
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it accurately. Its purpose is to acquaint 
the prospective teacher with those facts 
and principles of educational psychol- 
ogy that will be useful to him and that 
will, by their use, make him a better 
teacher. A didactic presentation for the 
serious student of educational psychol- 
ogy is not attempted. The book is in- 
tended for those students who will have 
only one course in this field. 

The author states his purposes as fol- 
lows: (1) to select those data which 
are most relevant to the solutions of 
the teachers professional problems; 
(2) to interpret those data in terms 
of the problem of teacher and pupil; 
(3) to apply the interpretations to the 
specific professional problems the 
teacher will meet. 

The 
parts: 
er’s 


material is divided into four 
(1) “The Professional Teach- 
Skills and Characteristics,” in 
which the needs of the teacher from a 
professional standpoint, are discussed. 
(In essence, this is an overview of the 
entire book and provides the student 
with a useful orientation to its con- 
tents); (2) “Facts and Trends of 
Growth and Development from Infancy 
to Maturity”; (3) “How and Why Peo- 
ple Learn”; and (4) “Motives and 
Problems in the Life of the Individ- 
ual,” a section that deals not only with 
the mental hygiene problems of school 
children but also with those of teach- 
ers. 

The text is simple and clear. Little, 
if any, vocabulary is 
needed to understand it. One of the 
particular strengths of the book is that 
there is continuity throughout. Each 
chapter relates to the one preceding 
and to the one following. The approach 
is a developmental one with emphasis 
on the child and his needs in a school 
setting. Interaction, teacher 
and pupil and teacher and class, is 
stressed in its relationship to the edu- 


psychological 


between 


cative process—an emphasis lacking in 
many texts in educational psychology. 
What the teacher must know and how 
this knowledge may be made effective 
is the underlying theme. Examples and 
illustrative materials are appropriate, 
well presented, and woven smoothly 
into the text material. 

To this 


motivation 


reviewer, the material on 


and learning seems over- 


simplified, even though the purpose of 
the book is not to present a theoretical 
framework for the student's thinking. 
Many instructors using this text would 
probably wish to add to the suggested 
list of readings at the end of each of 
the chapters. However, there is no 
question that the presentation of all 
the topics is such that they will be 
useful either to a teacher or prospec- 
tive teacher without much knowledge 
of the principles of psychology. Though 
not suggested by the author, it occurs 
to this reviewer that this book could 
be useful to parents, who wish to know 
more about the developmental process 
and learning problems, as well as to 
the professional teacher. For the pur- 
poses for which it is intended, this 
would be a very useful text. 


51 into 12 


Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow 
(Eds.) 


Readings in Human Learning. New 
York: McKay, 1963. Pp. vii + 
493. 


Reviewed by E. J. Caparvi 


The Crows are a husband and wife 
team who teach at Brooklyn College 
in the Department of Education, she 
an associate and he a full professor. 
They both received their PhD’s from 
NYU and have taught at Brooklyn Col- 
lege for a good many years. The pres- 
ent is one of many books they have 
either written or edited together. The 
reviewer, E. J. Capaldi, is Associate 
Professor of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, where he also received 
his PhD, Primarily a learning theorist. 
he sometimes can be coaxed to speak 
and write on the basis of other com- 


petencies. This is his third review for 
OP. 


HE majority of the 51 articles in 
Readings in Human Learning origi- 
nally appeared in 


such educational 


journals as the National Elementary 
Principal and the California Journal 
of Secondary Education. Most of the 
remaining articles appeared in text 
books and psychological journals, T'he 
American Psychologist being the heavi- 
est contributor, with Psychological Re- 
view and Child Development following 
closely behind. None of the selections 
was taken from the Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology. 'The Journal of 
Comparative and Physiological Psy- 
chology also comes through with a zero 
count but this seems appropriate since. 
1 aiiis indicate, the book is ex- 
hus po Palapye: with human learn- 
us eer only five of the selections 

as on reports of original re- 
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Clements 


tive, meaningful, useful, interesting, in- 
dividualized, satisfying, and unified. It 
is characteristic of these selections as 
a whole that the “principles” arrived 
at by a particular author are stated 
without further qualification as to time, 
place, circumstance, or condition. It 


simply does not seem, for example, to 
be universally true, as W. H. Burton 
states, that “active participation by a 
learner is preferable to the kind of 
passive reception usually involved in 
listening to a lecture or watching a mo- 
tion picture" (p. 9). 


Few Empirical Harbors? 


Irving Sarnoff 


Personality Dynamics and Development. New York: Wiley, 1962. Pp. xv 


+ 572. $7.75. 


Reviewed by Lewis R. GOLDBERG 


Irving Sarnoff, the author, has already 
been described twice in CP when he 
reviewed books in social psychology 
(CP, 1962, 7, 454f.; CP, 1961, 6, 180f.). 
He is further described in the present 
review. Lewis R. Goldberg, the review- 
er, currently has three positions: Assist- 
ant Professor of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Research Associate 
at Oregon Research Institute (where he 
served as Acting Director in 1961), and 
since early 1962, Field Selection Officer 
for the U. S. Peace Corps. He is 
still engaged in Peace Corps sclec- 
tion research and, in addition, has cur- 
rent research projects in clinical judg- 
ment, personality item characteristics, 
response consistency, and college teach- 
ing. He trained as a clinical 
psychologist at the University of Michi- 
gan, where he received his PhD in 
1958 and where he collaborated with 
E. Lowell Kelly in a follow-up of the 
V. A. Selection Research Project. 


was 


r LAST Eysenck has his way: a 


book about personality 
viewed by a psychologist who does not 
"share current charismatic and chiliastic 
beliefs" (CP, 1963, 8, 414). However, 
books should be reviewed by a member 
of the audience for whom they are 
intended—and unfortunately Sarnoff did 
not write his book for this CP reviewer. 


is being re- 


In his own words, *. . . I feel encour- 
aged to offer this book as a text for 
undergraduate courses in personality 
dynamics and development. . . . This 
book may also be useful to the graduate 
student, research scholar, practitioner 
and, if I may be permitted to divulge 
a cherished fantasy, the interested lay- 
man” (p. xii). Since there are well 
over 30 recent texts aimed at precisely 
this market, what is Sarnoff’s unique 
contribution to the expanding book-list? 

Sarnoff, himself, describes his book 
well: "Since my principal concern is 
with conceptual clarification and inte- 
gration, I have not attempted to conduct 
a thorough coverage of the empirical 
investigations that may bear upon the 
phenomena I discuss. . .- I did not 
think it possible to accommodate both 
the goal of theoretical coherence and 
that of an extensive survey of 
literature” (p. xi). "Theoretical co- 
herence" is conveyed through psycho- 
analytic theory, which Sarnoff describes 
as follows: “Of all the theories of hu- 


the 


man behavior, psychoanalytic theory is 
by far the most comprehensive and 
insightful account of the dynamics and 
development of personality" (p. x), 
The frequency of citations in the 
name index at the back of the book 
conveys the orientation well; the most 
frequently cited: Freud (155), Sarnoff 
(18), Piaget (13), Dollard /12), All- 
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port (11), Malinowski (11), and Pavlov 
(11). Of the non-scientists cited in this 
text, Adolph Hitler appears most often 
(8); sprinkied throughout the book are 
references from such literary figures as 
Orwell, Koestler, Camus, Proust, Joyce, 
Tolstoi, Sartre, T. S. Eliot, Hans 
Christian Andersen, and Alan Watts. 
There are no references to Cattell, 
Eysenck, Guilford, Mechl, Cronbach, 
Gough, or anyone else associated with 
the quantification of personality. The 
book is not only devoid of all pictures, 
but much more important, it includes 
not one single graph, figure, mathemat- 
ical symbol or formula. In short, the 
book is long on verbal concepts, devoid 
of measurement. 


D oae a clinical psychologist 
with teaching experience at Yale, 
Michigan, Western Reserve, and N.Y.U., 
has for the past 10 years been carrying 
out experiments to test psychoanalytic 
notions. In the preface to his book he 
states “ . . . I have had the temerity to 
report a number of my own studies, par- 
ticularly my experimental evaluations 
of psychoanalytic hypotheses, in con- 
siderable detail. I have adopted this 
strateg; for two reasons: (a) because 
these studies generally are the only ones 
in the literature relating directly to the 
concepts and issues under consideration; 
and (b) because I wished to illustrate 
as specifically and fully as possible how 
we might go about submitting the 
subtle and complex variables of person- 
ality to rigorous empirical, indeed, 
experimental tests" (p. xi). 

But here's the rub. The reports of 
these few studies are so embedded in 
the quicksand of psychoanalytic con- 
cepts that it is difficult to follow 
them in any sort of scientifically chron- 
ological order. This reviewer would 
have found a book devoted to Sarnoff's 
intriguing experiments, organized along 
the lines of Schachter's The Psychology 
of Affiliation (1959; CP, 1960, 5, 328- 
329) a far more compelling form of 
presentation. But Sarnoff wrote an intro- 
ductory text with wide audience appeal, 
using the “charismatic and chiliastic" 
concepts most in vogue today. His book 
should sell well, since most instructors 
in the personality field will share his 
psychoanalytic orientation. 
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'The book, however, contributes little 
of an original sort. It is not true that 
Sarnoff’s experiments are the “only 
ones in the literature relating directly 
to the concepts and issues under con- 
sideration.” The experimental literature 
originally reported by Sears (1951) has 
grown in the last decade, and Sarnoff’s 
book is not as complete as Blum’s 
(1953) earlier effort in dove-tailing 
experimental studies with psychoana- 
lytic concepts. Many psychologists 
might argue that the field of personality 
needs a fresh look at the research 
evidence related to psychoanalytic 
theory, but unfortunately Sarnoff's book 
does not even attempt to fill the bill. 

Moreover, even as an undergraduate 
text, the book has some shortcomings. 
The nontechnical vocabulary of the 
book is difficult, appropriate only for 
the most verbally facile undergraduates 
(“exacerbated,” “inchoate,” “mediation,” 
“vitiate,” “mitigates,” — "illicitation," 
“epiphenomena,” “articulations,” “rub- 
rics,” “viable,” “tautology,”  "expli- 
cates,” “tabla rasa" (undefined), "accre- 
tion,” “vouchsafe,” “replete,” “didactic,” 
“evanescent”). A short paragraph from 
the chapter “The Nature of Personal- 
ity" should give some indication of the 
author's style: "It is true, as we shall 
see, that various sources of stimulation 
ceaselessly impinge upon us; and that 
these stimuli induce endless pressures for 
behavioral change. Hence, insofar as 
the components of personality are 
inferred from behavioral events, we 
may be justified in concluding that the 


$ er, 


structure of personality is also subject 


to continual alteration. However, al- 
though such ongoing changes may 
always be occurring, it seems reasonable 
to postulate that some of the compon- 
ents of personality are more resistant 
to the impact of new stimuli than 
others; that, in short, certain aspects 
of personality contribute much more 
than others to the enduring character 
of the total structure" (p. 29). 


To Book is organized develop- 
mentally, from birth through old 
age, with two introductory chapters on 
“The Scientific Approach to the Study 
of Personality? and “The Nature of 
Personality," and two very short con- 
cluding chapters on "The Deviant 


Personality" and “Problems in the 
Scientific Study of Personality." The 
first chapter may appear redundant to 
students reading this text immediately 
after a course in General Psychology. 
Moreover, the principles enunciated in 
this chapter are not used again; it is 
as if, after once having made obeisance 
to science, one can then politely ignore 
the topic throughout the rest of the 
book. When Sarnoff returns to problems 
in the scientific study of personality at 
the end of his book, he takes up the 
torch. for adequate measurement and 
lucid presentation of conceptual vari- 
ables, but he does not mention herc— 
or elsewhere in the book—any of the 
multivariate analysis procedures present- 
ly underway to carry out these goals 
(e.g. Guilford, 1959 [CP, 1960, 5, 126- 
128]; Cattell, 1957 [CP, 1958, 3, 323- 
325]). 

To this reviewer the best chapters in 
the book are those on the mechanisms 
of defense, where Sarnoff writes with 
a verve and freshness not always pres- 
ent in his accounts of the development 
periods. It is in these chapters on de- 
fense mechanisms that Sarnoff includes 
his own research, intriguingly devised 
studies displaying fertile imagination, 
but little assessment sophistication. As 
one reads these chapters, one emerges 
with a profound respect for Sarnoff as 
a person, coupled with some serious 
qualms about the scientific rigor of his 
research. 

Consequently, instructors considering 
this book as a text might well ponder 
Sarnoff's own words: “Without a doubt, 
most of the significant problems of 
personality yet remain to be settled in 
a scientifically adequate manner. Ac- 
cordingly, our itinerary through the 
remainder of this book will often bring 
us to islands of theoretical speculation 
that contain virtually no empirical 
harbors” (p. 21-22). Instructors who 
wish their students to view personality 
as a well-integrated island of psycho- 
analytic. speculation might well select 
this text; those who prefer to expose 
their students to some major "empirical 
harbors" most certainly should not. 
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LTHOUGH this book was written pri- 
A marily for students of speech pa- 
thology, it is of interest and value to 
workers in other clinical specialties. In 
fact, clinical psychologists, audiologists, 
physicians, nurses, and both physical 
and occupational therapists should find 
the work an excellent reference. The 
authors are eminently qualified for their 
task since they have had extensive clin- 
ical and research experience with the 
materials and concepts they present. 
Also, the book is actually a substantial 
expansion and revision of the popular 
Diagnostic Manual in Speech Correc- 
tion which they originally published 
eleven years ago. 

The theme of this effort is one to 
which clinical workers must necessarily 
attend, namely that the diagnostic proc- 
ess must be thorough and continuous 
and be recognized as one demanding 
critical analysis and thinking, The au- 
thors stress that the clinician must be 
impartial, precise and reliable. He 
should know and use all the available 
diagnostic tools, be quick to make nec- 
essary referrals to other clinical special- 
ties, and, since the welfare of the client 
is paramount, adhere to good ethics. 

Basing their efforts on these consid- 
erations, the authors proceed to develop 
the concept of normalcy. To do so they 
provide a wealth of tables that con- 


tain information on birth, physical size, 
motor development, and disfluencies of 
speech; on vocabulary, sleeping time, 
bowel and bladder control, nail biting, 
language development, and so on. While 
all these tables have some pertinency 
to the diagnostic task in speech pathol- 
ogy, the simple compilation of such 
extensive reference materials would 
alone seem to justify the price of the 
book. Moreover, the normative data 
provided allows the clinician to assess 
and evaluate the client’s performance 
and status at the time of diagnosis, 
This, in turn, permits a more sophisti- 
cated diagnosis and enhances the ef- 
fectivensss of the therapeutic program. 

The authors consider a systematic 
> history to be fundamental to the 
diagnostic process. They review thor- 
oughly the steps and procedures neces- 
sary to obtain background information 
and they pay special attention to prob- 
lem areas such as reliability of the in- 
formant, emotional displays, and the 
routine that is necessary for obtaining 
the information itself. The authors 
judge an oral interview to be more 
effective than techniques such as the 
questionnaire, and they provide general 
and special case history outlines. 


y BULK of the text is devoted to 
the problems encountered in testing 
and assessing articulation, voice, lan- 
guage and stuttering. Consideration is 
also given to evaluating general speech 
behavior, assessing the speech mecha- 
nism and carrying out supplementary 
diagnostic procedures. Although step- 
by-step procedures are provided, this 
is not a "cookbook." The authors at- 
tempt to assist the clinician in acq 
ing the skills necessary for intelligent 
and competent diagnostic work. For ex- 
ample, they point out that not only 
should the clinician be able to assess 
the kind and severity of stuttering but 
also he should understand such matters 


m 


as normal disfluencies, the many ways 
stuttering is the attitudes 
of the stutterer toward his speech and 
so on. 

The reviewer’s over-all reaction to 
the book is quite positive. In general 
only minor 


measured, 


criticism can be made. 
First, in several instances the results 
of a number of investigations have been 
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.ombined into a single table which 
hen contains almost too much infor- 
mation for easy use. In other tables, 
the use of different scaling systems 
could create some confusion unless the 
reader takes the time to convert values. 
Another criticism is that some of the 
diagnostic materials and techniques 
seem to be almost too detailed; some 
of the tests obviously are very time-con- 
suming. Quite naturally certain workers 
will feel that such time could be more 
profitably expended on therapy. On 
the other hand, the reviewer agrees 
with the authors’ philosophy that ef- 
fective therapy results from systematic 
and competent evaluation of the client 
and his problems. Moreover, it is obvi- 
ous that detailed evaluation is recom- 
mended only when appropriate to the 
nature of the disorder. 


In summary, this text is clearly the 
best of its kind and of unquestioned 
value to the speech pathologist. The 
materials and procedures provided are 
presented systematically and thoroughly, 
and are based on both clinical experi- 
ence and research. Moreover, in devel- 
oping their own specialties, the authors 
have learned from other disciplines and 
are not afraid to utilize the resulting 
skills and concepts appropriately. 


The Scientist 
Reasserts a Right 


Irving J. Good, Alan J. Mayne and 
John Maynard Smith (Eds.) 


The Scientist Speculates: An An- 
thology of Partly-Baked Ideas. 
New York: Basic Books, 1962. 
Pp. xvii + 413. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Rex M. COLLER 


The general editor here, I. J. Good, 
is a British mathematician and Direc- 
tor of Eurckron Ltd., which is a math- 
ematical and statistical consulting firm. 
Besides authoring about 80 papers and 
two books, Dr. Good has taught math- 
ematics at Manchester University and 
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has been a consultant in defense 
analysis on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Mr. Mayne is self employed and is 
primarily a statistician. Mr. Maynard 
Smith has won recognition as a zoolo- 
gist at University College, London, and 
has written a book on evolution. Rex 
M. Collier, the reviewer, has recently 
transferred from Chief of the Psychol- 
ogy Service to Chief of the Neuropsy- 
chiatric Research Laboratory at the 
VA Hospital, Jefferson Barracks, Mis- 
souri. As a full time research psycholo- 
gist he is now moving toward the ex- 
perimental testing of hypotheses 
derived from his comprehensive theory 
of consciousness. A number of articles 
have already appeared on the theory. 


HouLp one speculate about a book 
S that speculates? Assuming an affirm- 
ative answer to the question, I would 
say that many psychologists will feel 
somewhat affronted and essentially an- 
noyed by the title and content of this 
book. Why? Because psychology has 
professed loudly its avowed replace- 
ment of the “arm chair" for the labora- 
tory and for testable hypotheses in 
place of undisciplined | imagination. 
Therefore, instead of speculating, the 
psychologist hypothesizes and experi- 
ments. Speculation went out of style 
with Gall, Spurzheim, Lombroso and 
Romanes. With enterprising and per- 
haps valorous effort sometimes 
with obvious disdain for its origins, 
psychology won its freedom from the 
parental encumbrances and speculative 
influences of philosophy and metaphys- 
ics—or was it after all only a spurious 
set of victories that 
clearly won as was assumed? 


and 


were never as 


The newly found or newly appropri- 
ated freedoms, however, provided lit- 
tle or no freedom to speculate, Psy- 
chology took itself very seriously, for it 
had to earn its right to be known as a 
science amorg the sciences. Speculation 
was given no place in this program, 
nor did it seem to offer any help to- 
ward achieving the destinies of depend- 
able knowledge and respectability. Re- 
cently with government grants in the 
background and battles in the cold war 
that had to be won by man—machine 
dynamics, psychology has come to take 
itself even more seriously. 


The only trouble is that the creative 
approach is still closely associated with 
the spontaneous, the feeling of play, 
the love of ideas for their own sake, 
the freedom to think in new patterns 
and the freedom to speculate. So, psy- 
chology needs this book if only to jar 
loose some of the patterns of thought 
that have grown too orthodox to stim- 
ulate the creative mind. The psycholo- 
gist needs to reassert his right to play 
with ideas and even to communicate 


to his colleagues some of these moments 
of play. 


p who have contributed to this 
book write as if they enjoyed the writ- 
ing and were having fun. Hence, the 
book is recommended to graduate stu- 
dents who frequently feel that they 
must be so circumspect in their experi- 
mental and thought designs that they 
all but lose their capacity for spon- 
taneity and creative approaches. The 
book is recommended to staff and fac- 
ulty because it demonstrates that there 
are some who have retained their ca- 
pacity to speculate in spite of the cur- 
rent pattern of pressures upon scien- 
tists. It is refreshing to know that some 
have retained independence enough to 
expose tidbits of their speculative ac- 
tivity. The book is recommended to 
anyone who still has a love of ideas for 
their own sake and who enjoys the pur- 
suit of a problem simply because it i$ 
a problem. 

There are 123 selections in this an- 
thology, classified under nine sections 
which include biology, mathematics, 
physics, sociology, economics, informa- 
tion theory and cybernetics, and eve? 
some items on minds and means, It 
is not a book to be read consecutively; 
but rather to be sampled according to 
one's mood of the moment. Some sec- 
tions are certainly more rewarding than 
others, and the reviewer wondered at 
times why some selections were in- 
cluded. But it is the total motif that 
makes the book timely and gives it 
the rationale for positive acceptance. 
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iK nes 1959 CP has carried an an- 
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Cos “i wate about the introductory 
Bie GF ae and, in the proc- 
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- New Texts 
Alber 
t A. Branca. Psychology: The 
s of Behavior. Boston: Allyn 
on. 1964. Pp. vii + 584. 


Science 


& B; 


James Deese. Principles of Psychol- 
ogy. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1964. 
Pp. xi = 499. 

John F. Hahn. An Introduction to 
Psychology. New York: Doubleday, 
1962. Pp. 186 (Doubleday College 
Course Guides, Paperback). 

Howard H. Kendler. Basic Psychol- 
ogy. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1963. Pp. vii + 750. 

Donald J. Lewis. Scientific Principles 
of Psychology. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963. Pp. v 
+ 580. 

Paul Swartz. Psychology: The Study 
of Behavior. Princeton, N. J.: Van 
Nostrand, 1963. Pp. ix + 451. 


Revisions 
Gregory A. Kimble and Norman 
Garmezy. Principles of General 


Psychology. 2nd Ed. New York: 
Ronald, 1963. Pp. vii + 655. 

Floyd L. Ruch. Psychology and Life. 
6th Ed. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 
1963. Pp. 685. 

Floyd L. Ruch. Psychology and Life. 
Brief 6th Ed. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman, 1963. Pp. 490. 


New ARRANGEMENT FOR SOFT- 
SHELLED PSYCHOLOGY 


rom its very beginning, CP has had 

both a concern for and an involve- 
ment with softbacked books in psychol- 
ogy. Calvin Hall was the first to tackle 
the task of reviewing paperbacks. He 
was followed by Edward Murray, who 
reviewed paperbacks in 1962 and 1963 
and then, in a burst of what probably 
was wisdom, decided that he needed to 
give up the CP assignment in order to 
devote some the more usual 
facets of a career in psychology. Or 


time to 


perhaps he now has to take a recess 


in order to digest all he learned from 
paperbacks. At any rate, 
Murray has gone, carrying with him 
(a) the unqualified appreciation of CP 
and its readers and (b) a grudging 
understanding of the necessity that he 
free himself from the demanding as- 
signment. 


reviewing 


CP must now demonstrate that the 
continuing contribution of even an Ed- 
ward Murray is not essential for the 
survival of the publication. It is on the 
way to such a demonstration, for Joyce 
Hoffman has agreed to do reviews of 
paperbacks. Many will remember Dr. 
Hoffman as the person who compiled 
for CP the two extensive lists of paper- 
backs, one published in January, 1963 
and the second in February of this 
year. She is very probably not a nat- 
ural-born compiler, however; certainly 
her letters have little if anything in 
common with catalogues or book lists 
or any less useful form of busy work. 
Instead they contain pleasantly sassy 
surprises and other widely assorted evi- 
dences of a chronic fascination. for 
words, sentences and for the ideas they 
deal with. 

She did her undergraduate work at 
Baldwin-Wallace College, where she 
majored in psychology, majored in so- 
ciology, minored in biological sciences 
and minored in philosophy. She did 
her graduate work at Boston Univer- 
sity, receiving an MA in 1954 and a 
PhD in 1960. Her special fields, which 
she does not regard as really separable, 
are social and personality. When her 
first review appears CP may report, if 
it seems relevant, that she likes Bach, 
Boring and science fiction, dislikes the 
Beatles and the boiled dinners of New 
England. 


New ConsuLTANTS 


p’s VERY existence depends heavily 
C on its consultants, both its for. 
mally recognized ones and those who 
furnish wisdom when they are grabbed 
by the lapels and queried in corridors, 
airports and hotel lobbies. In the fore 
mer category are two able psycholo- 
gists who have been newly volunteered 
(dragooned, brain-washed?) by CP to 
help it make good discriminations about 
books, reviewers and occasionally about 
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other matters that may vary from ques- 
tions of ethics to issues concerning the 
best recipe for oysters en brochette. 
The new consultants, who now, if not 
before, are obviously gentlemen and 
scholars, are Ralph Heine and Michael 
Wertheimer. Heine, a clinical psychol- 
ogist, is professor in the department 
of psychiatry in the Medical School of 
the University of Chicago. Michael 
Wertheimer, who was associated with 
Boring at Harvard during CP’s early 
infancy, is now a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 


Booxs ro CoME 


H J. Eysenck, stimulated by a CP 
squib on Books to Come, has writ- 
ten to report on books now brewing in 
England. It will be a surprise to very 
few people to learn that a majority of 
psychology books due to appear in Eng- 
land’s near future will have been either 
edited or authored by the remarkably 
prolific Eysenck himself. These include 
Experiments in Motivation, by now ac- 
tually published, Crime and Personality, 
soon to be published by Houghton Mif- 
flin, Experiments in Behavior Therapy, 
to be brought out by Pergamon Press 
as a successor to Behavior Therapy and 
the Neuroses (CP, Oct. 1963, 8, 408), 
Fact and Fiction in Psychology, the 
manuscript for which was delivered in 
January to Penguin, and, in collabora- 
tion with Jack Rachman, a textbook of 
behavior therapy to be called Causes 
and Cures of Neuroses which will prob- 
ably not appear until fall, 1964. 


One belief of my childhood I have 
preserved with the certainty that I can 
never lose it: belief in truth. I am 
confident that the spirit generated by 
truth is stronger than the force of cir- 
cumstances. In my view no other destiny 
awaits mankind than that which, through 
its mental and spiritual disposition, it 
prepares for itself. Therfore, I do not 
believe that it will have to tread the road 
to ruin in the end. 

— ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


Is Culture a Monster? 


Jules Henry 


Culture Against Man. New York: Random House, 1963. Pp. xiv + 494. 


$7.95. 


Reviewed by Berr KAPLAN 


Jules Henry, the author, studied anthro- 
pology under Franz Boas and Ruth 
Benedict at Columbia University and 
has had a subsequent career that has 
taken him on field trips to a number 
of cultures and into academic assign- 
ments at a number of universities, the 
latest of which is Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis where he is now Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology and Sociology. 
Bert Kaplan, who has reviewed a num- 
ber of times for CP, is now Chairman 
of the Department of Psychology at 
Rice University. He went there after 
a history that includes a Harvard PhD, 
a stint with the National Research 
Council, and, most recently, an appoint- 
ment at the University of Kansas. He 
is editor of Studying Personality Cross- 
Culturally (CP, June 1962, 7, 210), 
and of the new Inner World of Mental 
Illness (January 1964). He is presently 
concerned with organizing at Rice a 
program of graduate studies in Ethno- 
psychology and is completing a long- 
term study of Navaho, Apache and 
Pueblo mental illness. 


Has often been pointed out that 
I the other side of the coin of the 
anthropologist’s remarkable sympathetic 
interest in primitive cultures is the hos- 
tility which he feels for his own milieu. 
It is perhaps not really 
then, that when a noted anthropologist, 
skilled in ethnographic description and 
the detached and sophisti- 
of his profession, 


surprising, 


trained in 


cated perspectives 
turns his attention in a serious and 


to what contemporary 
he brings 


sustained way 
American culture 15 like, 
forth “a passionate ethnography” filled 


with anger and anguish and reflecting 
the frustration of being able to diagnose 
the nature of our ills but not being able 
to “perceive immediate possibilities for 
change.” 

Culture Against Man is the product 
of a long series of observational studies 
that were concerned, first, with the de- 
scription of what actually is going on 
in American homes, in its schools its 
leisure time activities and in its re- 
positories for old people, and secondly, 
with the derivation of some general 
characteristics of contemporary Ameri- 
can culture and American character. 
Is is putting the matter mildly to say 
that what Dr. Henry sees is troubling, 
and one’s immediate reaction is to ask 
how correct is his representation of 
American life. Without prolonged anal- 
ysis of his research methodology, one 
can say that his protocols have the 
whiff of real life and that the unsavory 
odor of the people in the book is recog- 
nizable as our own odor. Culture Against 
Man is an uncomfortable book, but we 
can only be grateful for its direct con- 
frontation with what we know but gen- 
erally manage to avoid seeing. 


Ts main thesis of Culture Against 
Man is that American society has be- 
come a grim place in which to live. 
Because it is oriented to physical sur- 
vival, the ethic of pecuniary gain per- 
meates and dehumanizes every one of 
its institutions. Although men living in 
it are able to flourish physically, since 
it ministers primarily to their impulse 
life, emotionally its consequences have 
been disastrous, Dr. Henry says that 
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The 1963 Century Psychology Series Award Winner 


INGRATIATION: A Social Psychological Analysis 
Edward E. Jones, Duke University 


In this significant work, Dr. Jones presents a penetrating analysis of a dimly 
understood but pervasive social phenomenon, characterizing its forms and guises 
and discussing its antecedents and consequences. 


Much of the book considers the problem from the point of view of the potential 
ingratiator, but special attention is also directed to the target person and his 
perspective. At appropriate points in the analysis, detailed reference is made 
to seven laboratory experiments, the results of which carry the analysis beyond 
intuition and anecdote. The findings show that the tactics of presenting one- 
self and one's opinions to another do indeed shift when the importance of attrac- 
lion is raised by experimental procedures. 


Just Published: 


INFANTILE AUTISM: The Syndrome and Its 
Implications for a Neural Theory of Behavior 
Bernard Rimland, U.S. Naval Research Activity, 

San Diego; and San Diego State College 


Recipient of the First Annual Century Psychology Series Award. 282 pp., $5.00 


— —— ABOUT THE AWARD 


Any manuscript that provides a significant contribution to the field of psychology is eligible 
or the award. Such manuscripts may deal with the results of empirical inquiry, with theoreti- 
cal formulation, with new or important applications of psychological knowledge, or with the 
evelopment of methods or techniques for use in the study of behavior. 


jin minimum acceptable length for a manuscript is 200 typed pages. Textbooks are excluded 
The consideration. Original copy must be submitted with double-spaced typing throughout. 
iod PIDE aue be bound or boxed and postage for its return. should be enclosed. The 
w NIU. consist of $1,500 and a favorable contract for publication of the prize-winning 
ork in The Century Psychology Series, under the editorship of Richard M. Elliott, Gardner 
y idey, and Kenneth MacCorquodale. The judges reserve the right to withhold the award 
n any year in which no manuscript of distinctive quality is submitted. 
An entries will be evaluated by the editors of the Series in collaboration with special con- 
Sultants. Manuscripts should be sent to: 

Editors, The Century Psychology Series 

Department of Psychology 

University of Minnesota 


Minneapolis, Minn. 55455 


Deadline for submitting entries for the 1964 award is October 1, 1961. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts 


ivisi 
Sion of Meredith Publishing Company e 440 Park Ave. South, N.Y., N.Y. 10016 


American culture is a culture of eco- 
nomic gain and that the “culture of 
life? has become scattered, inarticulate 
and impotent. Americans have re- 
sponded by becoming insatiable in their 
physical needs, and feverish and 
driven in their pursuit of material com- 
forts. 

Dr. Henry’s book is in the tradition 
of works such as those of David Ries- 
man which document the fading of the 
Protestant ethic and are concerned with 
understanding the nature of the newly 
emerging values which are replacing it. 
His diagnosis is that we have become 
an id-dominated people, “trained to 
heroic feats of consumption” in order 
that the pecuniary system may be fed. 
It is a frightening and dismal diagnosis, 
since it seems to herald a regression to 
animality instead of an advance toward 
greater humanness. 

Dr. Henry sees advertising as the 
great powerhouse of our society, which 
together with other institutions of so- 
cialization, generates new urges and 
needs and creates people who are fun 
loving, devoid of morality, estranged 
from human values and lacking in any 
stable identity. His description of the 
multiple facets of socialization in Amer- 
ica are extraordinarily rich and are un- 
doubtedly a major contribution and a 
memorable addition to our understand- 
ing of American life. 


T. THis reviewer, the main theme 
of Culture Against. Man, the idea that 
our cultural institutions have become 
dehumanized and anti-human in their 
general form, is a debatable one. It 
presupposes the possibility that those 
practices which we regard as culture 
can get separated from human inter- 
ests and concerns and turn autonom- 
ously, in Frankenstein fashion, against 
their creators. There is widespread de- 
bate in anthropology today, and there 
should be in psychology too, as to the 
particular kind of reality that cultural 
reality is. The crux of this discussion 
is whether culture is truly ‘superor- 
ganic,’ as Kroeber held it to be, with 
most contemporary social scientists con- 
curring, or whether it is thoroughly 
human both in its origins and its main- 
tenance and influence. From the latter 
point of view the idea of a culture de- 
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tached from and opposed to man is 
unthinkable. 

My own reading of Culture Against 
Man, and especially of its marvelous 
descriptive protocols, leads me to the 
conclusion that it is not American cul- 
ture that has turned against man, but 
the human spirit, in a perverted con- 
volution, that has turned against itself. 
What is apparent on every page of 
Culture Against Man is that for its 
main characters, somehow, the defense 
of their own humanness has become 
tied to the mode of treating everyone 
else as objects. These people are not 
the innocent victims of culture but 
themselves are the perpetrators of the 
villainy Culture Against Man describes. 
The junglelike culture that Dr. Henry 
confronts us with is not an aspect of 
a non-human Leviathan, with its own 
impetus and momentum, but the mate- 
rial form of something terrible in our 
own spirit and psychology. 


On Reading, 
Many Words 


Albert J. Harris (Ed.) 


Readings on Reading Instruction. 
New York: David McKay, 1963. 
Pp. v + 466. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Ricwarp E. Scuurz 


The editor, Albert J. Harris, a PhD 
from Harvard University, is Direc- 
tor of the Educational Clinic and Pro- 
fessor of Education, Queens College, 
of the City University of New York. 
He is author of Harris Tests of Lat- 
eral. Dominance (1947) and How to 
Increase Reading Ability (1961; CP, 
April 1962, 7, 162). The reviewer, 
Richard E. Schutz, is Professor of 
Educational Psychology and Director 
of the Testing Service at Arizona 
State University. He took a PhD 
from Columbia University where the 
most important determiners of his pro- 
fessional behavior were Robert Thorn- 


dike and Fred Keller. His 
in recent years has involved experi- 
mental analyses of the behavior of 
children in instructional situations, 
with a focus on verbal behavior such 
as reading, punctuation and capitali- 
zation. 


research 


mee of readings are designed for 
classroom consumption. The stated 
objective of this volume is “to pro- 
vide a varied and nutritious diet of 
supplementary reading.” This it does. 
But the content is low-calorie and the 
method is spoon-feeding. In compil- 
ing the book the editor had in mind 
“the very real problem that many 
students have very little time for 
reference reading in the library. This 
is particularly true of those who work, 
part-time or full-time, while going 
to school.” The next logical step might 
be to put the readings on tape or rec- 
ords so that the student could listen 
while working or traveling without 
bothering to read at all. 

Selecting a satisfactory sample of 
papers from the massive population 
of reading literature is a difficult as- 
signment. Harris’s chief criterion for 
choice was clearcut—length of article. 
"Preference was generally given to 
contributions of less than 3,000 words, 
in order to have variety and balance 
within each chapter. 
lent papers that ranged in length 
between 4,000 and 8,000 words re- 
gretfully had to be omitted." Neither 
the papers nor the chapters contain 


. . . Some excel- 


any introductory commentary. The 
editor supplied only the copyright 
permissions, the preface, and the 


Scissors and paste. He did, however. 
include 6 of his own papers. 


The net result is 99 papers clas- 
sified under 16 chapter headings. An 
assignment of one chapter a week 
should fit conveniently into the frame- 
work of a semester’s course. Eighty- 
eight different senior authors are 
represented in the collection. Approxi- 
mately half of these are associated 
with a college or university. Seven 
are independent writers or publishers 
The remainder are public school 
teachers or administrators-supervisors. 

The college people tend to sum- 
marize and prescribe in the third 


Other New 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


PSYCHOLOGY OF INDUSTRIAL BEHAV- 
IOR, Second Edition. By HENRY CLAY 
SMITH, Michigan State University. Off Press. 


A PSYCHOLINGUISTIC EXPERIMENT IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING. By 
GEORGE A. SCHERER and MICHAEL 
WERTHEIMER, both of the University of 


Colorado. McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 
Off Press. 


FRONTAL GRANULAR CORTEX AND 
BEHAVIOR. Edited by J. M. WARREN, The 
Pennsylvania State University; and K. AKERT, 
Institute for Brain Research, University of 
Zurich. McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 496 
Pages, $17.50. 


FORTHCOMING 


DECISION AND CHOICE: Contributions of 
Sidney Siegel. Edited by SAMUEL MESSICK, 
Educational Testing Service; and ARTHUR H. 
BRAYFIELD, American Psychological Associa- 
tion. McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. Avail- 
able in June. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION, Fourth 
Edition, By HERBERT SORENSON, Univer- 
Sity of Kentucky, Available in June. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT, Fourth Edition. By 
ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, University of 
Pennsylvania, McGraw-Hill Series in Psychol- 
ogy. Available in July. 


RECORDED CASE REPORTS 


To Accompany 
THE DISORGANIZED PERSONALITY 


By GEORGE W. KISKER, Professor of Psy- 
chology, The Graduate School, University of 
Cincinnati; Chief Psychologist, Longview State 
Hospital and the Hamilton County Juvenile 
Court. Available in late Spring. 


The most unique and revolutionary feature of 
this exciting new text is the use of tape re- 
corded interviews with more than 40 patients. 
Recorded by one of America’s most distin- 
guished clinical psychologists over a period of 
15 years, the dramatic interviews add an en- 
tirely new dimension to the teaching of abnor- 
mal psychology. 


The complete series of 12 individually pack- 
aged tape recordings containing more than six 
hours of interviews with a wide variety of 
patients is now available to colleges and uni- 
versities adopting the new Kisker text—a com- 
prehensive, up-to-date introduction to the field 
of abnormal psychology, superbly illustrated 
with 200 functional photographs. A detailed 
Teachers Manual with suggestions regarding 
the most effective use of the tapes with the 
text is also available. 


CONTENT OF THE TAPES 


Tape I. Transient Stress Disorders/Tape 2. 
Personality Disorders: Trait and Pattern Disturb- 
ances/Tape 3. Personality Disorders: Sexual 
Deviations/Tape 4. Personality Disorders: Ad- 
dictions/Tape 5. Psychoneurotic Disorders / 
Tape 6. Psychotic Disorders: Schizophrenic 
Reactions I./Tape 7. Psychotic Disorders: Schi- 
zophrenic Reactions IL/Tape 8. Psychotic Dis- 
orders: Affective Reactions/Tape 9. Brain Dis- 
orders: Reactions of Old Age/ Tape 10, Brain 
Disorders: Intoxications/Tape 11. Brain Dis 
orders: Miscellaneous Reactions; Tape 12. Men- 
tal Retardations. 


For information and free sample tapes write: 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


330 West 42nd Street/New York. N. Y. 10036 
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person passive; the school people to 
emote and describe in the first person 
active. Each chapter includes papers 
of each type, so that one shifts back 
and forth from broad surveys of “what 
we've learned over the last 50 years" 
to anecdotal vignettes of “what I did 
in my class last year.” 

The papers are more recent in date 
than in content. The earliest publi- 
cation date is 1941 and all except 
seven of the papers were published 
after 1951. One paper was published 
as recently as 1963 and seven first 
appeared in 1962. These dates would 
lead one to anticipate a great deal 
of new thinking. Such is not the case. 
The classical approach to reading 
dominates. Nine of the authors are re- 
tired or deceased, and only one as- 
sistant professor is represented. Au- 
thors with as many as five index 
citations include Gray (16), Russell 
(11), Witty (10), Smith (9), Gates 
(8), Harris (8), Betts (6), Thorn- 
dike (5), and Washburne (5). The 
thinking and research of this 
trious group permeate the book. 


illus- 


"Tous emphasis of the book is strongly 
on the positive. The papers are warmly 
optimistic about current reading in- 
While a wide variety of 
opinions are expressed, differences 
are limited to an intraverbal con- 
text, where it is difficult for either 
writer or reader to generate much 
excitement. 

The tenor of the collection is artistic 
rather than scientific. This is a delib- 
erate decision of the editor. "Original 
research papers have generally been 
included only when the major part 
of the paper is a description of an 
interesting. teaching procedure. It is 


ironic that a text designed for use in 
a subject that has 


“researched” as 


struction. 


a methods course in 
been as copiously 
reading should still draw largely on 
filtered practice rather than on em- 
pirical data for its substance. Much 
of what has accumulated in the arca 
research? is undeniably 
misleading. However, 
“The 


does 


“reading 
worthless and 
a chapter of five 
Psychology of Reading" 
not make a single reference to the 


papers on 
which 
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empirical principles of generalization, 
discrimination, reinforcement, or dif- 
ferentiation leaves the reviewer with 
a strong “felt need." Likewise with 
a "Reading Readiness" chapter which 
takes no cognizance of the work of 
O. K. Moore and Wells Hively, a 


“Measuring Reading Outcomes and 
Determining Needs" chapter which 
ignores factor analyses of reading 


behavior, a “Grouping for Effective 
Reading Instruction” chapter which 
bypasses the corpus of small group 
research, a “Development of Vo- 
cabulary" chapter blind to psycho- 
linguistics, and so on for each of the 
remaining chapters. I suppose it could 
be argued, and possibly even demon- 
strated, that the student for whom 
this book is intended has not reached 
the "appropriate state of readiness" for 
such fare. If this be the case, I would 
be tempted to support the plea of one 
of the authors that “More, not less, 
attention. needs to be given to read- 
ing readiness at all levels of learning." 
But I have a feeling he and I are 
reacting to different stimuli. 


Indian 
Casts of Mind 


N. R. W. Pande 


Abilities and Education. Mahar- 
ashtra, India: Shri Mount Vid- 
yapeeth, 1962. Pp. 232. 


Reviewed by HERBERT SORENSON 


N. R. W. Pande is Senior Psycholo- 
gist in the Ministry of Defense of the 
government of India. The reviewer, 
Herbert Sorenson, is Distinguished 
Professor of Educational Psychology 
at the University of Kentucky. A Uni- 
versity of Minnesota PhD in Educa- 
tional Psychology, he has taught at the 


University of Minnesota and at Minne- 
sota State Teachers College at Duluth, 
where he became President of the Col- 
lege before moving, in 1947, to Ken- 
tucky. He is author of Psychology in 
Education, the 4th edition of which will 
be out in the first half of 1964, Also 
coming is a collaboratively produced 
psychology text for use in high schools, 
the third edition of which is due to 
appear in the spring of 1964. 


T= book of two hundred thirty 
pages deals with the following 
topics: 1) The Scope and Limits of 
Education, 2) Faculties or Common 
Elements, 3) A Search for Common 
Elements, 4) A Qualitative Analysis 
of Abilities, 5) Some Problems of 
Curriculum and Teaching. 

Under the topic, “The Scope and 
Limits of Education? the two basic 
topics of Heredity and Environment 
and the Transfer of Training are dis- 
cussed. Pande tries to show, without 
taking the “versus” approach, how 
both nature and nurture contribute 
to the development of the individual. 

There table that gives the 
average IQ's of the five castes: Brah- 
mins, Kayasthas, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas 
and Shudras. The corresponding mean 
IQ's 102.0, 101.5, 101.1, 99.4 
and 95.4. It is amazing that the dif- 
ferences are so small and the averages 
indicate that a tremendous potential 
of mental capacity exists among the 
masses of people in India. 

In the discussion of spread or trans- 
fer of training, Pande explains clearly 
how it takes place and under what 
circumstances it is either negative 
or positive. He rejects the "faculty 
hypothesis" and centers his attention 
on transfer based on common elements 
He defines common element as... “a 
thing, a relation, or a process.” He is 
to be commended for taking so com- 
prehensive a view. 

The discussion of the topic, “A 
Search for Common Elements,” is à 
very able one and centers our at- 
tention on one of the most basic but 
usually overlooked means for improv- 
ing both learning and living. Be- 
cause there is considerable common- 
ness in many areas of knowledge and 
in the processes of learning, our ef- 


is a 


are 


New and Notable Texts for Fall 64 Classes 


Statistics for 
Psychologists 


William L. Hays, University of Michigan 


The biggest need of students of research meth- 


adlar in education and psychology today is 
Or texts which introduce them to the concepts 


a ao tations of mathematical statistics, so that 
plied EA the basic literature on which ap- 
beautiful LÍ is based, and Hays has done a 
imited rr Los of casing intelligent. students with 
ceptual hathematical backgrounds into these con- 
tended us notational elements. Also, his ex- 
opposed Pe ans and judgments on issues, as 
sound an P formulas of applied statistics are 
from fhe vital. Ey yone who has been trained 
treat TUM apes applied statistics. books should 
lis ure toa renewal and refurbishment of 
austical education by reading Hays.” 
Paul R, T, 


ohmes, State University of New York, 
Buffalo 


736 pp. $10.75 


1963 


n ERR ee ES" 


: A HANDBOOK OF 
Statistics Solutions for 
the Behavioral Sciences 


All " s 
d en L. Bernstein, Wayne State University 
arch 

; 1964 160 pp. $2.75 paper 


Psychological Foundations 
of Education 


Morri 
is E, Es, > 
Spi Eson, State University of New York, Albany 
il, 196, 
S 576 pp. $7.00 tent. 


Research Readings 
In 
Child Psychology 


edited by David S. Palermo, University of Minnesota 
and Lewis P. Lipsitt, Brown University 


A basic or supplementary text for the advanced course 
in child psychology or development, with emphasis on 
experimental studies of child behavior. In this rich col- 
lection of articles Professors Palermo and Lipsitt have 
skillfully edited and organized their material in sixteen 
sections. Methodological problems and approaches arc 
presented in their theoretical and historical context: 
then the various approaches are related to a wide variety 
of research areas. Bibliographical references and sugges- 
tions for further readings are included. 


April, 1963 592 pp. $7.50 


Psychology of 


Adolescence 
SIXTH EDITION 


Luella Cole and Irma Nelson Hall 


March, 1964 688 pp. $7.50 


Educating the Gifted 
A BOOK OF READINGS, REVISED EDITION 
Joseph L. French, University of Missouri 


April, 1964 528 pp. $6.50 tent. 


y Rinehar Land Wins LON., inc. | 


H // 383 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 | 
| eh na i 2 | 


In Canada: 833 Oxford Street, Toronto 18, Ontario 
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fectiveness would be greatly enhanced 
if we identified that commonness. 
Pande chose to discuss philosophy 
and mathematics to illustrate his 
*Search for Common Elements." 

In the discussion of “A Quantita- 
tive Analysis of Abilities,’ Pande con- 
tinues his philosophy 
and mathematics and gets very close 
to attributing different disciplinary 
values to different subjects. He does 
not discuss mental discipline as such 
but his ideas are in the direction of 
support for the disciplinary effects 
of studying philosophy and mathe- 
matics. 


discussion of 


The author raises a question about 
what languages, and how many, should 
be taught in India. He wonders if there 
is negative transfer from one language 
to another when two or more are 
learned. (It can be reported that 
Pande writes English very clearly and 
effectively; if he is handicapped by 
negative transfer, then his potential 
in English is phenomenal.) 

'The reviewer would like to raise a 
question about the authors limiting 
of transfer to common elements. It 
seems that a very basic aspect of trans- 
fer is transfer by generalization or by 
application of theory, principle or 
concept. Why did Pande omit a dis- 
cussion of this basis for transfer? He 
handled the 
ceptionally well and it is a loss to all 
of us that he did not direct his talents 
to this other phase of transfer. 


“common-elements” ex- 


In a strict sense, transfer by common 
elements is not transfer at all. Nothing 
is really transferred. That which has 
been learned in one situation exists 
in part or parts in another and so 
one utilizes in the new situation what 
he has learned before. Of course 
things are complicated enough as one 
needs to perceive the old with the 
new and integrate both into various 
patterns of response. 

True transfer consists of applying 
concepts, theories and principles to 
various situations and the reviewer 
hopes that Pande will help us some 
day by analyzing that aspect of trans- 


fer. 


ua 
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Alpha & Omega of Thinking 


George Humphrey and R. V. Coxon 


The Chemistry of Thinking. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1963. 


Pp. v + 148. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Warp C. HALSTEAD 


The first author, George Humphrey, 
received his PhD from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1920 under W. F. Dearborn 
and is now Professor Emeritus of Ox- 
ford University where he was a Fellow 
of Magdalen College, and, from 1947 
to 1956, Director of the Institute of 
Experimental Psychology. He is the 
author of The Story of Man’s Mind 
(1932), The Wild Boy of Aveyron 
(trans.) (1932), and The Nature of 
Learning in Its Relation to the Living 
System (1933). R. V. Coxon, co-author, 
an MD with a D. Phill, is Reader 
in Human Physiology, Oxford Univer- 
sity, and Fellow of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford. Ward Halstead, the reviewer, took 
his PhD at Northwestern under the late 
Franklin Fearing and he went directly 
afterward, in 1935, to the University 
of Chicago where he has remained ever 
since. For several years he has been 
Professor in the Departments of Psy- 
chology and of Medicine, and is Direc- 
tor of the Laboratory of Medical Psy- 
chology. He is author of Brain and In- 
telligence (1947) and co-author of some 
half dozen books and monographs in 
the field of brain functioning. 


T TERM ‘thinking’ appearing in 
the title of a book today is likely 
to activate a broad spectrum of curios- 
ity behavior. When the name of Pro- 
fessor George Humphrey is associated 
with that title, the occasion is likely 
to offer positive reinforcement to psy- 
chologists. He has thought and written 
about thinking behavior over a span of 
more than a quarter of a century. The 
present volume records, essentially in 
synopsis form, the distillate of his care- 
ful evaluations. 


The Chemistry of Thinking presents 
two separate, equally readable essays 
directed to the alpha and omega of 
biology. Dr. R. V. Coxon provides the 
alpha pier in the form of a tightly- 
packed summary of known or seriously 
postulated physiological and chemical 
aspects of brain function. The omega 
pier establishes at least a skeletal struc- 
ture around which to order the events 
of thinking. According to Humphrey, 
the essence of thinking is integration— 
a filling-in or completion of a Bartlett- 
type gap or hiatus. How wide can this 
gap be and still be closed by a ‘solu- 
tion’? This reviewer is left with the 
image of a tremendous gap defined in 
cognitive space by an alpha pier or pil- 
lar with its omega mate barely dis- 
cernible in the distance sans connection 
in the form of a bridge. He has seen 
two piers without superstructure stand- 
ing in the Rhine as a trace of man's 
destructiveness; he has seen them in 
the Golden Gate as a symbol of man's 
becomingness. In each case, only the 
surround could supply the meaning. If 
Humphrey and Coxon have built a 
bridge across their respective disciplines, 
i remains shrouded in fog. Since no 
hint is given that the gap has been 
filled, it must be presumed that they 
are projecting well into the future. 

Psychologists will find that Professor 
Humphrey offers no public opening of 
his black box. While he speaks of input 
and Output of his model, the phrase 
intervening variables’ takes on for him 
a kind of generalized function of in- 
tegration: 

“The proposed description assumes 
nothing beyond the general integrative 
activity of the central nervous system, 
and the fact that within the total living 


system there are component, subordi- 
nate, or partial systems, some of them 
‘motor,’ some not, and certain of which 
may be integrated into others . . . It 
1s assumed of course that the integra- 
tion is neural in nature." 


B this restatement of the prob- 
lem of thinking in terms of rather glob- 
ally specified physiological events is 
a necessary step toward interdiscipli- 
nary communication. The reader might 
well ask, “How does the intuitive-horta- 
tory approach to the study of think- 
rud compare with other approaches?" 
uu progress has been made by such 
> need students of the problem 

P rica Burt, Thurstone and Guil- 
G E e MUN who have attempted 
tiis Blane 3 ird the contents of 
tioni the « DON? One can indeed ques- 
Vel ana ompellingness of factor anal- 
step BE e see in them an important 
waking brat Operational truth. Is the 
TEER fe always prepared to think 
More than * of complexity? There is 
chological s hint from the neuropsy- 
Minn "m Study of the effects of brain 
ing iene that the level of think- 
related aan may somehow be cor- 
levels of es hypotensive-hypertensive 
factor? x DAMM us so-called power 
. "alstead's model of biologi- 
elligence 
evertheless 
the se s 
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event—and 
chanisms which sustain 
scan across time and 
elicit hay be tegration might indeed 
and dhenia a the neurophysiologist 
implieq ehail T. Coxon reacts to the 
essay LS enge of the Humphrey 
z a crisp summary of what 
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er 5 On in these respective fields. 
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torical is ‘tempt at maintaining his- 
y 'Specti r 
rary o Pective or even contempo- 


However, if your 
neurophysiology and bio- 
ere laid down more than 
89, you will find Dr. Cox- 
ry of fundamental concepts 


e 
d Years a 
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useful. It will help you in reading 
such specialized contributions crossing 
the desks of psychologists today as 
the volume edited by F. O. Schmitt, 
Macromolecular Specificity and Biolog- 
ical Memory (Cambridge: Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology Press, 
1962), as well as the theoretical note 
by John Gaito of the Department of 
Psychology of Kansas State University 
on “DNA and RNA as Memory Mol- 
ecules,” (Psychological Review, Sept. 
1963, 70, 471-480). 

The role of memory and/or images 
was moot in 1950 when Dr. Joseph J. 
Katz, a chemist, and the writer, a psy- 
chologist, published a theory of indi- 
vidual memory modeled after the gene. 
In 1948 at the occasion of the Hixon 
Symposium the theory was presented 
for advice concerning publication to a 
chemist, Dr. Linus Pauling, and to a 
geneticist, Dr. George Wells Beadle. 
But in spite of interdisciplinary facili- 
tation, the Zeitgeist for such speculation 
within the ranks of psychology was not 
favorable. Today, with the stencil RNA 
hypothesis under active investigation 
from flatworm to man, The Chemistry 
of Thinking will find a congenial re- 
ception from scientists. 


Five Years Later 


Christian Astrup, Arne Fossum and 
Rolf Holmboe 


Prognosis in Functional Psychoses: 
Clinical, Social and Genetic As- 
pects. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1962. Pp. vii + 210. 
$8.50. 


Reviewed by CHARLES Gaston 


The authors of this book are identi- 
fied by the reviewer, Charles Gaston, 
who received his PhD from the Uni- 
versity of Houston and who is now 
Assistant Professor, Department of 
Neurology and Psychiatry, University 
of Texas Medical Branch, Galveston. 
He also serves as Assistant Director of 


Psychological Services there. His pri- 
mary responsibilities are in supervis- 
ing the training of psychology interns 
and in teaching psychiatric residents, 
medical students and others. He is 
interested in developing more mean- 
ingful classifications of mental disor- 
ders in order to facilitate better com- 
munication and he also works to de- 
velop a better understanding of the 
relationship between socio-cultural var- 
iables and behavior. 


R. CHRISTIAN ASTRUP and his 
Daria Drs. Arne Fossum and 
Rolf Holmboe, all MDs from Oslo 
University, have been interested for a 
number of years in the relationship be- 
tween various factors present at the 
onset of a psychiatric illness and the 
eventual outcome. All three were at 
one time members of the psychiatric 
staff at Gaustad Hospital, Oslo, Nor- 
way. Dr. Astrup has a distinct inter- 
national flavor to his experience in 
that he has worked in clinics in Rus- 
sia, Germany, and England as well as 
the United States and Norway. It was 
undoubtedly these experiences that 
made him acutely aware of the need 
for more clearly defined and mean- 
ingful classifications of mental disor- 
ders. Dr. Astrup is at present back in 
Oslo on a National Institute of Health 
grant continuing his research. Dr. Fos- 
sum is now senior psychiatrist at the 
University clinic in Oslo, while Dr. 
Holmboe is presently the medical su- 
perintendent of Eg Psychiatric Hospi- 
tal, Kristiansand, Norway. 


The authors proposed to . . . “make 
multifactorial analysis of prognostic, 
clinical, social, hereditary and physi- 
ological aspects of various types of 
functional psychoses.” To carry this 
off, they undertook one of the world's 
most extensive follow-up studies of 
psychiatric patients. Of 1,102 first 
admissions of functional psychotics to 
Gaustad Hospital in Oslo from 1938 
to 1950, 972 were followed for at least 
a five year period after their initial 
hospitalization. Over half of these pa- 
tients were re-examined personally by 
the authors. vé 

The patients were divided 
groups: 


into five 


deteriorated, improved, 


and 
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recovered schizophrenics, and reactive 
and  manic-depressive affective — psy- 
chotics. Clinical, social and hereditary 
factors were then related to these 
groups. Many of the variables studied 
were found to be related to either 
further deterioration or recovery, al- 
though there were exceptions in all 
groups. 

There was considerable general dis- 
cussion of the problem of diagnostic 
classification. The authors were cog- 
nizant of the many variations in cri- 
teria for assigning diagnoses. To some 
extent they avoided this problem in 
classifying their data by using reason- 
ably well defined symptoms as a basis 
for including patients in either a 
schizophrenic or an affective group. By 
so doing they avoided restricting the 
utility of their results to a particular 
theoretical orientation. On the other 
hand, some of the symptoms used in 
their classification seemed to have a 
certain nationalistic uniqueness and 
would add little to the understanding 
of functional psychoses in other coun- 
tries. In any event the symptoms were 
defined clearly enough to allow rep- 
lication. 

A simple count (number of chil- 
dren, number of relatives with mental 
etc.) and a scaling tech- 
nique were used to investigate socio- 
cultural and hereditary variables. Most 
of the categories were self evident, but 
in a few instances the reasons for in- 


disorders, 


clusion or exclusion from a particular 


category were not made explicit. 


JEO E their disc 


authors frequently pointed out 
implications of their results for other 
broader areas of psychiatry such as 
theory, cl ssification, prevention and 
treatment. Most of their points were 
pertinent and well taken except for 
frequent reference to conditional 
flex theory and research which 
not well integrated into their study. 
Such vague references seemed super- 
fluous and could have been omitted. 
Otherwise, the book is well organized 
and comprehensible without reference 
to other sources. 

In general, the authors accom- 
plished their purpose quite admirably. 
The book is a worth while addition 


the 
the 


ssion, 


re- 
was 
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to an area of research that has often 
gone begging—the follow-up study. 
Such an extensive study probably 
would not be practical in any except 
the Scandinavian countries with rela- 
tively limited populations and exten- 
sive population registers. Although 
many will probably disagree with 
some of the authors’ conclusions, the 
research was conducted in a manner 
that to some extent transcends par- 
ticular theoretical frames of reference 


and the actual data can be utilized 
from a varicty of points of view. 

I understand from Dr. Astrup that 
he is presently engaged in extending 
his follow-up study to include all first 
admissions to Gaustad Hospital be- 
tween the years 1938 and 1963. A com- 
bination of both computer analysis and 
clinical predictions is being used to 
evaluate their findings. This should 
make an excellent companion volume 
to the present publication. 


Replete, with Omissions 


Norman Kiell (compiler and editor) 


Psychoanalysis, Psychology and Literature: A Bibliography. Madison, 
Wisc.: University of Wisconsin Press, 1963. Pp. 225. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Simon O. LESSER 


Norman Kiell, the compiler and editor 
of this volume, received his PhD from 
TC, Columbia, and since then has been 
associated with Brooklyn College where 
he is Assistant Professor in the De- 
partment of Personnel Service. He 
has written The Adolescent through 
Fiction: A Psychological Approach 
(1959), and the forthcoming Memoirs 
of Adolescence: The Psychology of 
Universal Experience. The reviewer, Si- 
mon Lesser, currently a lecturer in the 
Department of English at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, has taught at 
New York University and the College 
of the City of New York. He is the 
author of Fiction and the Unconscious 
(1957, Vintage paperback, 1962) and 
has published numerous critical articles, 
the latest of which appeared in the 
Spring 1963 issue of Daedelus and the 
Winter 1964 issue of the Minnesota 


Review. 


ius is far and away the most com- 
Weee existing bibliograpy of 
psychologically oriented writings about 
fortunately Professor 


literature, and 


Kiell has used the word “literature” 
broadly to include fairy tales, folklore, 
myth, wit, popular culture and other 
related fields. Anyone aware of the light 
psychology can shed in this whole area 
will find this bibliography indispens- 
able. 

Within limits, it is even good read- 
ing. Anyone who enjoyed The Island 
of Dr. Moreau as much as I did in late 
adolescence will be delighted to find 
that there is a paper about it and will 
want to look it up at the first oppor- 
tunity to find out what he was up to- 
No one can fail to be beguiled by such 
an entry as “Limerick, pornography in.” 
When you are working on something 
else at the time, the capacity of this 
compilation to distract you alone makes 
it worth its cost. 

: I wish I could stop right there, for 
it is as ill advised to be critical of bibli- 
ographers as it is to make disparaging 
comments about den mothers, scout- 
masters and workers for community im- 
provement. Discourage them from their 
tasks and they may turn from their 
socially useful activities to ones they 


enjoy more. Still, a reviewer has his 


LOVE, DEVIANCE, SUICIDE — 


as they relate to the work of the psychologist . . . 


THE REVOLUTION IN PSYCHIATRY 


The New Understanding of Man 
by Ernest Becker 


Taking as his thesis the idea that mental illnesses 
reflect a. constriction of behavior, the author traces 
the way the self develops in human action. His 
starting point is John Dewey’s transactional philos- 
ophy. He then incorporates Freudian views along 
with concepts from sociology, anthropology, social 
Psychology, as well as existentialism and phenom- 
enology, to set the base for a new science of man 
—an interdisciplinary “man-centered” science. This 
volume—meant to be a beginning rather than a 
final statement—provides a realistic foundation not 
only for developing new forms of therapy, but 
especially for r ippraising the social forms and in- 
Situtions that reinforce emotional disturbance. 
$5.50 


AN EGO-PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 
TO CHARACTER ASSESSMENT 
by Ernst Prelinger and Carl N. Zimet 
This book represents a new approach to the assess- 
nent of individual character structure. Designed 
Dive as a handbook for clinical and research op- 
s suene this book presents, in considerable detail, 
i5 a LEPIDE rating scale of variables that can be. used 
devil the normally as well as the pathologically 
major ane „personality. The authors review the 
the de previous approaches to character assessment, 
acter opment of psychoanalytic concepts of char- 
tions QUT and the ego-psychological formula- 
devel which followed these. F rom these sources they 
OD their tem of categories, which aim at 


as: COM 
e sment of character rather than the prediction 
performance. $4.95 


THE OTHER SIDE 


D, . 
i RecHves on Deviance Edited by 
loward S, Becker 


un. sentimentality and refusing to take the 
unique d for. granted, this book provides a 
Social Ap granon by a number of distinguished 
social ae of the problems connected. with 
context aea The study presents deviance in the 
deviants: T interaction. between deviants and non- 
the To ne t illustrates the intimate relations between 
societ nyentional and unconventional segments of 
order’ indicating that society needs deviants. in 
behavi e make clear the boundaries of accepta n 
deviance and it demonstrates that identification x 
jud n i havior depends upon who is observing any 
iam. the action in question. The book e so 
barai, ia discussion of homosexuality which $ 
treat ularly interesting in the light of recent fictional 

atment of the subject. $6.95 


THE END OF HOPE 
A Social-Clinical Study of Suicide 
by Arthur L. Kobler and Ezra Stotland 


Suicide is the subject of this book. Its prevention 
is the authors’ concern. The authors maintain that 
a person considering suicide will communicate his 
intention to others, either verbally or by an attempt 
that is likely to be thwarted. If those around the 
would-be suicide react with fear, hopelessness or 
indifference, their worst expectations may be ful- 
filled. The reaction to the cry for help is crucial, 
and to be helpful is possible. Written clearly and 
directly, this is a moving study of people in dif- 
ficulty. Every person who is ever to be confronted 
by someone driven to the extremity of despair will 
find in The End of Hope that if he acts with con- 
fidence, grounded in concern, he can probably avert 
tragedy. $6.50 


EMPATHY 
by Robert L. Katz 


“If there is a better discussion of empathy any- 
where in the English language, I don't know of 
it. Empathy is one of the best books that I have 


seen recently in the psychiatric field . . . ." 
Dr. Charles D. Aring, Cincinnati Journal of Medi- 
cine $4.95 


PLATONIC LOVE 

by Thomas Gould 

The words “Platonic love” are generally employed 
today to mean something like “companionship, 
without sexual desire, between men and women.” 
This use of the term has little to do with the Pla- 
tonic theory of love. Mr. Gould distinguishes the 
Platonic from rival theories of the nature of love— 
the Christian, the Romantic, and the Freudian—and 
shows its original meaning. $5.50 


THE PRIMARY WORLD OF SENSES 


A Vindication of Sensory Experience 

by Erwin Straus, M. D. translated from the German 
by Jacob Needleman 

Disputing the Cartesian dualism of mind and mat- 
ter, Dr. Straus points out that once man is viewed 
as isolated from his world, no true science of psy- 
chology is possible. The propositions that serve to 
explain all of human behavior, for instance, must 
also be sufficient to explain the behavior of the 
observer himself. Sensory experience, Dr. Straus 
concludes, is not an unreliable step to knowledge, 
but is actually man's very gateway to the world. 
“This is one of those rare seminal works which can- 
not but leave their mark on the thought of man 
for all time . . . ."—Library Journal $7.50 
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obligations. For those who will be using 
Kiell a few caveats are in order. 
Most of them, to be sure, reflect on 
Kiell’s task rather than on Kiell The 
fourteen rubrics under which entries are 
listed (included useful old “Miscel- 
laneous") hardly impress one as repre- 
senting an ideal breakdown of the sub- 
stantive field. The placement of many 
entries seems to come down to what in 
baseball they call a fielder's choice. But 
is an ideal scheme possible? It would 
be my own guess that by the 1973 
edition Professor Kiell may decide to 
drop his chapter divisions entirely and 
settle for a promiscuous and very com- 
plete subject index, in which a single 
work may be listed several times, sup- 
plemented by an author index with 
complete bibliographical information. 
But such a scheme has obvious dis- 
advantages also. 


Poa Kiell must, I suppose, as- 
sume responsibility for the gaffes which 
dot his volume, but whether they mar 
or embellish it is, I think, a moot ques- 
tion. Gaffes make the reader feel su- 
perior to the bibliographer, a low 
but undeniable pleasure. They enliven 
the sometimes dreary task of using a 
bibliography. My favorite among those 
in the present volume is the occasional 
references to William Phillips, the edi- 
tor of Art and Psychoanalysis, as Wen- 
dell Phillips. Everyone knows that 
Wendell is on the other side of the 
campus, and, anyway, didn't he retire 
a few years ago? As is evident, I per- 
sonally approve of gaffes, but I suspect 
that the Ideal Judges of Bibliogra- 
phies—and I am sure that they exist— 
would not agree with me, 

It wouldn’t be fair to blame Profes- 
sor Kiell for his refusal to make qual- 
itative notations or to indicate how 
Psychological the entries are. The in- 
trepid Leonard Manheim does the lat- 
ter regularly and annotates some listings 
in his running bibliographies in Litera- 
lure and Psychology, but it would obvi- 
ously not be feasible to attempt either 
thing in a compilation as comprehen- 
sive as Kiell’s, Nevertheless, it must 
be noted that his compilation includes 
many works that are psychological only 
superficially, tangentially or sporadi. 
cally—and some works Which can be 
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termed psychological 
charity. 

But though superfluous entries can 
lead to some waste of time, they can 
cause no serious mischief. The most 
crucial weakness of Kiell's bibliogra- 
phy is what it leaves out: it is too full 
of omissions. These are of two kinds— 
(1) some titles are simply missed; and 
(2) the titles included are not “mined” 
nearly as intensively as they should be 
for the bibliography to be of maxi- 
mum usefulness. 

The first omission I noticed, I con- 
fess, was a paper of my own on The 
Idiot, which appeared in the Autumn 
1958 issue of Modern Fiction Studies. 
But I quickly found I had company. 
"There's no mention of The Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams, though its discussions 
of Oedipus the King and Hamlet have 
influenced most. subsequent psycholog- 
ical interpretations of these works, Nor 
is there any reference to Paul Good- 
man's or Charles Neider's book- 
studies of Kafka. 


only through 


length 


A FAR more serious weakness in my 
opinion is the failure of any systematic 
attempt to make the subject index as 
comprehensive as possible by indicating 
the major subjects and works dealt with 
in certain books and articles included 
in the Bibliography. The subject of 
many entries is evident from their titles, 
Tn other cases the burden can be shifted 
to the reader. If he's doing a paper on 
Hard Times and sees a reference to 
J. Hillis Miller, Charles Dickens: The 
World of His Novels, he should need 
no further clue to glance at it, But, if 
I may again be forgiven for using my 
own work, for convenience, as an ex- 
ample, what of such books as Fiction 
and the Unconscious? How would those 
using the index find out that it has 
something to say about “The Birth- 
mark,” Billy Budd, and such subjects 
as catharsis and the treatment of time? 
The point holds not only for numerous 
books but even for some articles, Most 
especially since Kiell includes Mark 
Kanzers paper “Dostoevsky’s Matri- 
cidal Impulses” under Biography rather 
than Fiction, it might not occur to most 
people who see the reference to it that 
it contains an exciting discussion of 
Crime and Punishment. 


Thus the user of Kiell’s bibliography 
should beware. It will not completely 
eliminate the task of tracking down 
references, using all the resourcefulness 
at one's command. But despite some 
Sshortcomirgs this bibliography enor- 
mously simplifies the student's task. It 
gives him a far larger body of refer- 
ences than he could previously hope to 
find in one place or in several, and 
thus he can have a running start on 
his research. Those interested in a psy- 
chological approach to literature have 
reason to feel indebted to Kiell. 


A Coalition of 
Behavior Watchers 


Bernard Berelson (Ed.) 


The Behavioral Sciences Today. 
New York: Basic Books, 1963. 
Pp. v + 278. $4.95. 


Reviewed by W, W, LAMBERT 
The editor, Bernard Berelson 
ciologist who has 
has taught at Colu 
has been Director of 


s is a so- 
worn many hats, He 


arch and since 
of the Commu- 


the author or 
ts, the most recent 
ditor) The Social 


cial Sciences (CP, 
Oct. 1963, 8, 376) and Human Behav- 


ped wet of Scientific Find- 
rsen PIA Gary Steiner, 1964). The 
M wer is W, W., Lambert, who: did 

$ graduate work in Harvard's Depart- 


28y, Sociology and 
t Gornell University. His 
ckets him as a social psy- 
: recurrenily he behaves 
like an experimentalist, ani he E has 
research interests in the erasoultusal 
approaches to both socialization and 
social Perception, His books are in the 


chologist, but 
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future with three scheduled for publi- 
cation during the coming year, includ- 
ing Social Psychology (Prentice-Hall), 
to be done with his brother Wallace. 


HERE has been surprisingly little re- 

sistance in scientific circles to the 
increasing use of the phrase "behavioral 
sciences," and the contents of this little 
book will be useful to inform scholars 
around the world what has been in- 
cluded under this title in the United 
States. The book is, in fact, a collection 
of papers that were used in a series of 
talks for the Forum series of the Voice 
of America. Intelligently edited by the 
leading user, if not the architect, of 
this relatively new phrase, Bernard 
Berelson, the book is written by an 
impressive group of people who are 
willing to classify their work and in- 
terests as “behavioral science.” 

The result is a cogent summary of 
some of the most lively current research 
in psychology, social psychology, sociol- 
ogy and cultural anthropology, with 
forays into neurophysiology, evolution, 
genetics, and the new social demogra- 
phy. All this richness is tucked between 
three kinds of essays which try to give 
order to it all. Berelson himself pro- 
vides a short history of how the be- 
havioral sciences got their names and 
Ralph Tyler (who as Director of the 
Center for Advanced Study at Stanford 
has actually lived with more scientists 
of the behavioral mode than anyone 
else) provides a summary of the facts 
of American a 


ademic life on how psy- 
chologists, sociologists, anthropologists 
and certain other kinds of people get 
their education and what they know 
when they get through. There follow 
three chapters outlining the present in- 
terests of the three main fields from the 


reference point of these 
fields. 


constituent 


Then at the very end of the book 
there is a longer and typically elegant 
treatment by Robert Merton that out- 
lines the ways in which the behavioral 
sciences become differentiated within 
themselves but at the same time are 


kept from over-specialization by 
development. of new 


specialties at 


the 
cross-disciplinary 
the points where new 
problem areas are uncovered. As the 


behavioral sciences Mature, says Merton, 
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one academic department has less of 
the old tendency to try to annex an- 
other. Instead, “they usually agree to 
meet on the neutral ground between 
them in order to get on with their 
work.” This “meeting place” usually 
gets a new name, and then a coalition 
of behavioral scientists, armed with 
proofs of the work already done and 
with the hopes of great rewards from 
future work, heads for the office of 
the already quaking university budget 
officer. There is no doubt that this 
little book documents what has become 
increasingly obvious since World War 
II: the “behavioral sciences" are not 
three or so disciplines; they are an as- 
yet-unfinished congeries of interwoven 
disciplines which are at least as numer- 
ous as those many activities that fall 
under such tents as “physical sciences” 
or “biological sciences. 
will end, nobody knows. 


And where it 


aos there is delight in the creation 
of this "mosaic" of disciplines and in- 
terdisciplines becomes clear from the 
chapters in the middle of this book. 
There exists no introductory lecturer 
in “social relations," 


"human  rela- 
tions," "social science" or "behavioral 


science? who will not profit from read- 
ing these short and lively pieces. 
are some of the best of our 


Here 
colleagues 
trying to put into simple language some 
of the active problems of our gre. 
terest. Here are pithy examples 
phrases and flashes of wit 
when one is trying 


at in- 
» sharp 
that arise 
to explain one's 
research to all educated men of all 
countries. There is Perspective here, 
and a good deal of humility. 

A psychologist who feels out of date 
can use this book to catch up on some 
of the big issues, for a little while at 
least. It particularly provides an op- 
portunity for anyone to test whether 
he paid too dearly when he let some- 
one call kim a “behavioral scientist? 
merely because that semantical act 
seemed to be the price of obtaining a 
grant to do some research. Chances 
are, such a one will not feel bad at all. 


i are some high points. Karl 
Pribram uses recent neuropsychological 
discoveries regarding the activeness of 


the human organism’s selectivity “not 
only of artifacts but of sense data as 
well” to suggest that these “contribu- 
tions to behavioral science point to a 
resurgence of the dignity of man as a 
scientific as well as a political and 
humanistic tenet." Joseph Greenberg 
shows how the advances in general 
linguistics have led to many meeting 
grounds with psychology and anthro- 
pology and how that lusty new inter- 
discipline of psycholinguistics has begun 
to unravel the large Whorfian hypothe- 
sis. At the same time, scientific lin- 
guistics chooses to cultivate 


its own 
garden. 


George Homans provides a model 
lecture on the general intellectual value 
of studying "elementary social behav- 
ior," arguing that the findings of natu- 
ralistic and experimental 
are converging in this 
analyz 
lent ex 


approaches 
3 rea; thus he 
» With great clarity, two excel- 
amples of reley. 
The more sociolo 
Seymour Lipset, 
Kingsley Davis 
siplinary 


ant phenomena. 
gical contributions by 
Paul Lazarsfeld and 
are somewhat less in- 
and instead display a 
ew and exciting confidence: 
cent data on old th 
scriptive problems re 
voting behavior, 

and the world-wide 
standing birth 


e book is also a good prepara- 
tion for Berelson S promised systematic 
compilation of the major contents of 


the behavioral sciences, a volume to be 
made ava 


ailable in 1964, 


n 


e in the re- 
al and de- 
garding American 
social | stratification 
problems in under- 
and death rates, 


eoretic 


Brave Old World? 


Martha T. 
a ‘aa Sarnoff A. Med- 


ie Personality, New York: 
> Ainehart & i S: 
Pp. v ++ 627, gap, stor 1968 


Reviewed by CHARLES Wzrwan 
The editors are 


Meier, Martha and Sarn off 


@ husband and wife team, 


1 


both of whom have PhDs from North- 
western University. Martha is a rescarch 
associate at the Institute of Social Re- 
search, University of Michigan, and 
Sarnoff is Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology in the Department of Psychol- 
ogy there, but is currently on leave in 
Denmark (See page 220). The re- 
viewer, Charles Wenar, is Assistant Pro- 
fessor and Chief, Psychology Section, 
Department of Psychiatry at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Medi- 
cine. He received his PhD from the 
State University of Iowa and was at 
Michael Reese Hospital and at the 
University of Illinois College of Medi- 
rhe taking his present position. 
A eh ha has one toe dipped” 
titlopmans year project studying the de- 
lis and sof competence in one-year- 

s at least equally involved in 


other RT a 
e Curtosilies about personality de- 
velopment, g 


[ HE y : ; s 
i OLUME, Research in Personality, 
S a D 


with d book of readings collected 
rely I _ Purpose of reflecting cur- 
Y fruitful rather than time hon- 


9red ideas 
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What ur 
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After a brief introduction 
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readings 

ings speak for themselves. 
à Molds is a first 
" research 
hideboung pi 


rate panorama 
activity but a curiously 

Cture of the field itself. 
Sroup of papers present 
ednicks consider to be major 
search, Ther issues in personality re- 
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(Allport) and ed ego psychology 
Town), The | earning theory (J. S. 
Position betwe, 2 see Sf ithe op 
relational i experimental and cor- 
analytic Search (Cronbach) and the 
the synthetic approach to 
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eh ge then Proceed to selected 
Mental osa half a dozen develop- 
ily ipi. ; posset studies heav- 
and Subeeption: à. perceptual defense 
Pression dm ; aed and stress; ex- 
conflict as iet through fantasy; 
Placement MOT via repression, dis- 
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Studies of authoritarian, field 
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€per i 

p ndent -independent and 
es. 


Personality 
"Search i 


borrow 


Ne first 
What the M 
theories 


Vs. 

Studying indi 
ne 

TOese; 


creative 


n personality is notorious 


or : 
mg techniques and proce- 


dures from other disciplines, and this 
book encompasses practically all of 
them. The research settings range from 
rigorous experiments to psychothera- 
peutic sessions, and the responses range 
from physiological reactions to creative 
problem solving. Along the way there 
is an excellent introduction to construct 
validity via papers on the Taylor MAS 
scale, and to response set via papers 
on the F Scale. 

Not only is the fare rich but the 
manner of presentation is also ingeni- 
ous. Instead of independent studies, the 
Mednicks often choose controversies, 
critiques and ritiques. This 
makes for lively reading while exem- 


counter 


plifying the self critical, self correcting 
forces which lie at the heart of re- 
search. 


O. ; CAN quibble with the selection 
of certain papers (Why does the trifling 
Autokinetic Word Technique rate two 
entries?), and the organization of oth- 
ers (two isolated papers on the cross 
cultural and case history methods dan- 
gle forlornly at the end); yet, there 
can be no quarrel about the over-all 
success of the presentation of research. 

The treatment of content 
thing else. The Mednicks do not intend 


is some- 


to be comprehensive in their coverage, 
but they never offer a conceptual frame- 
work for the areas they selected. Content 
seems to serve a purpose secondary to 
illustrating points of methodology and 
design, and an equally interesting book 
of readings could be collected around 
totally different topics. 

But 
limitation. In spite of giving Allport's 
paper a place of honor at the begin- 
ning, there is no evidence that his mes- 
sage is taken seriously. Self theories and 
cognitive theories are centers of great 


there is an even more serious 


research vitality, and child psycholo- 
gists are taking a new look at the de- 
velopment of morality. Yet, the read- 
ings are primarily concerned with the 
passions—anxiety, conflict, the uncon- 
scious, etc. Granted that this has been 
the traditional domain of personality 
research, the sweet voice of reason and 
the stern voice of conscience are more 
and more being heard. In addition, the 
fact that, quite independently, both 


psychoanalytic and learning theories 


turned to studying rational and con- 
scious processes is one of the most strik- 
ing coincidences on the current scene. 
The Mednicks, in relying primarily on 
tried and true areas, have caught little 
of the excitement of developing ideas 
in the field. 

Thus, if one is looking for a collec- 
tion of reading illustrating. the vast 
array of methods and techniques which 
can be applied to personality. research, 
this book is an excellent choice. How- 
ever, if one also wants a book which 
says something original or comprenhen- 
sive about personality, or even is rep- 
resentative of current ideas and theo- 
ries, he will have to look elsewhere. 
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Bert F. Green, Jr. 


Digital Computers in Research: An 
Introduction for Behavioral and 
Social Scientists. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1963. Pp. v + 333. 
$10.75. 


Reviewed by Roserr P. ABELSON 


Bert F. Green, the author, is a Prince- 
ton PhD and is now Professor of Psy- 
chology and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. He has worked ex- 
tensively with computers for fifteen 
years, serving for part of that time as 
Chairman of SSRC Committee on $ 
ulation of Cognitive Processes. The re- 
viewer, Robert P. Abelson, also a prod- 
uct of Princeton, has been a member 
of the Yale Attitude Studies Group 
under the late Carl Hovland and ig 
now Associate Director of that group. 
He is a member of the SSRC Commit- 
tee on the Simulation of Cognitive 
Processes and also belongs to a group 
of social scientists who bear thy im prob- 
able name of “The Simulmatics Corpo- 
ration” and who specialize 
plications of computer 
social science problems, 


AN outgrowth of his work in 1957 
d X with a Division 5 ¢ 


ommittee 
ia to 
oster the use Y 1 
ster the use of computers in psvchol 
f ol- 


m- 


in novel afp- 
simulation to 


Js 


ogy, Bert Green resolved to write a 
book that would acquaint behavioral 
and social scientists with the use and 
operation of computers. Meanwhile, 
digital computing, an esoteric subject 
six years ago, has undergone near-fan- 
tastic advances, and Green's account 
has finally appeared. 

The psychological profession is for- 
tunate that a man with such profound 
knowledge of computers and computer 
applications has lent himself to the 
task of writing an introductory book 
designed especially for psychologists. A 
number of elementary descriptions of 
computers and computer applications 
have appeared in recent years, but all 
of them are focused either upon tech- 
nical descriptions of computer hard- 
ware and 'software' (programming tech- 
niques) or else upon limited ranges of 
applications (Bartee, 1960; McCracken, 
1961; Wrubel, 1959; Cooley & Lohnes, 
1962; Borko, 1962; Guetzkow, 1962; 
Hunt, 1962; Tomkins & Messick, 1963) 
Green's book, by contrast, covers the 
full range of relevant technical and ap- 
plied material. It is unique in what it 
tries to do and pre-eminent in the way 
this intention is achieved. ü 

The readez is given rich detail on 
the way computers operate and on 
how to write instructions for them. In 
about seventy pages, an interested nov- 
ice working through the examples and 
problems can bring himself to a level 
of modest skill in computer program- 
ming. There is reason for hope even 
if the reader is the type who might 
tend to respond to a 'ine of text such 
as ‘JUMP IF A PLUS TO PRLOOP 
by the self-instruction, ‘EXIT FROM 
BOOK.’ The presentation is so orderly, 
so logical, and so infused with mean- 
ingful examples that no one will lightly 

abandon this fascinating and educative 
volume. Green has achieved one of the 
most difficult writing products in our 
fraternity: an expository introduction 
which does not insult the intelligence. 


Tu BOOK contains much more than 
a course in computer programming. 
The entire second half of the book and 
much of the first is given over 


exposition of such areas as statistic. 
computations, 
human problei 
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to 


al 
computer simulation of 


m solving, computer gen- 


eration of experimental stimuli, artifi- 
cial intelligence, information retrieval, 
and many more. No significant behav- 
ioral science use of computers has been 
overlooked by the author. This reviewer 
is not convinced that all the inclusions 
were necessary, for example, the de- 
scription of the SAGE air defense sys- 
tem. Nevertheless, it is all there, the 
whole panorama, presented with pre- 
cision and good sense. 

Any process, model or problem which 
can be stated absolutely precisely, says 


the author, is fair game for computers. 
Incomplete or vague statements are 
ruinous. With this dictum in mind, 
Green has produced a book so well- 
written that perhaps even a computer 
could understand it! If only the pub- 
lishers could but be induced to lower 
their pompous price, students would 
have no difficulty reading the book 
either. They will get a lot out of it. 
Indeed, every reader will, irrespective 
of his initial level of familiarity with 
the computer field. 


Counseling the Mature Normal 


Milton E. Hahn 


Psychoevaluation: ADAPTATION.Distributio 
McGraw-Hill, 1963. Pp. v + 228. $7.95. 


n-adjustment, New York: 


Reviewed by AvnxnT S, THOMPSON 


The author, Milton E. Hahn 
fessor of Psychology and Dea 
dents at UCLA. Since receivin 
PhD from the University 
he has had a long affilia 
field of guidance and co 
his work ranging from di 
ance in a public school system to direc- 
tor of a psychological service center 
and on to his present deanship. He is 
the author of General Clinical Coi 
ing (1950) and of Counseling Psychol- 
ogy (1955). The reviewer, Albert S. 
Thompson, took his PhD at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1943 and, 
like Hahn, has had a background of 
varied experience, including work at the 
secondary school level and as director of 
a college counseling center. Presently 
he is Professor of Psychology and Edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 


„ is Pro- 
n of Stu- 
g his 1942 
of Minnesota 
tion with the 
unseling, with 
rector of guid- 


unsel- 


where he trains counseling 
psychologists and “psychoevaluators.” 
Also he is involved in assessing Peace 
Corps trainees for teaching service in 


Nigeria. He has his ABEPP Diploma 
in Counseling Psychology and was the 
1963 president of the Division of Coun- 
seling Psychology of APA. 


Bees this book was a frustrating 

experience for the reviewer. He 
approached the task with anticipation of 
pleasure since he knew that the stated 
Purpose and the underlying philosophy 
of the book Were congruent with his 
own conceptual biases and professional 
interests, However, as will be pointed 
out later, the feelings of pleasure were 
frequently counteracted by disappoint- 


ment With the author's implementation 
of his Objectives. 


The author has 


a laudable goal; he 
wants to draw 


attention to the prob- 
ems of and Procedures for helping 
normal, mature, Self-actualizing adult 
men and Women as they progress 
through middle age and the later stages 
of life. The approach, termed psycho- 


i 


evaluation, is a psychologist-structured 
but client-controlled study of oneself 
for the purpose of subsequent life plan- 
ning. Emphasis, as the title indicates, 
is upon the maximizing of the adaptive 
behavior of the individual to meet the 
environmental demands. In the process, 
improved selection of the appropriate 
environment may occur through client 
self-distribution, and also client needs 
for help in the adjustment areas may be- 
come apparent. Professional help in ad- 
Justment, however, requires a process 
more akin to psychotherapy, a kind 
of help which is not the explicit goal 
of Psychoevaluation. 
Ns. lapin of psychoevaluation is 
ples: (ty several fundamental princi- 
kim ae a client-psychologist relation- 
"e a i toward working with 
meri a or for the client; (2) 
sonality s [ tha client's unique per- 
relatis Varese and life patterns in 
fits environmental demands and 
ure planning, rather than assessment 
for Prediction p r di is f 
treatment of purposes or diagnosis for 
Variety A. ills; and (3) use of a 
communication tools and 


techniq 
ues rather x US É 
ence on t x than primary depend 


Choey; 
: the client is helped to 


erstandings of self and 
ment, to set up appropriate 
Improved self-actualization, 
clop methods for correcting 
m necessary knowledges and 


In definin 
unction or 
Hahn 


8 and describing this new 
les practicing. psychologist, 

UNS upon the relevant liter- 
> areas of self-concept and 
ory with particular atten- 
adulthood $ developmental stages of 


l and old age. 
T.. fi y 
rustrating aspect of the book is 


the g; 
pam encountered in reading 
standings rn to prevent misunder- 
avoiding ambiguous or 
"o Ma 5 SOO On usage 
chology, ‘oun E nerapy, clinical psy- 
PS his bes ive d etc.), Hahn devel- 
erminology or uses terms 
Ways. "The result is a. serious 
€ with communication, par- 
When a term or phrase is 
re it is defined or when the 


a Unique 
i 
Nter! erenc 


befo; 


usage is idiosyncratic. This tendency 
leads to phrasings like “His place in 
the pecking order of his social half- 
generation turtle shell is established in 
various contexts—the career specialty, 
the church, the golf course, and at the 
poker table" or “The relative environ- 
mental statics for each of us seems to 
be the amended situational gestalts pres- 
ent in the nets and circuits of the 
cerebral cortex." Many sound, straight- 
forward observations thus become dif- 
fused rather than clarified. 


A more important disappointment is 
the restricted definition of the client 
and, by implication, a restriction of the 
usefulness of the psychoevaluation proc- 
ess described. At several points, the 
author refers to the normal, mature 
self-actualizing person who turns out 
to be, to this reviewer's surprise, not 
the middle range, within-one-standard- 
deviation-from-the-mean, ordinary per- 
son, but rather the relatively scarce 
(15% or less), multipotential, creative, 
self-sufficient, high producing individual. 
Although it is obvious that this special 
group could make maximum use of the 
active, rational, self-help approach in 
psychoevaluation, Hahn has, in my 
opinion, sold himself short. If by “self- 
actuali we mean optimal use of 
one's basic potential in meeting life 
demands, the individual's level of po- 
tential relative to others is irrelevant. 
In terms of the psychoevaluation proc- 
ess as described, there appears to this re- 
viewer, to be no need to restrict the 
service to the talented, top one-eighth 
of the population. 


In the final two chapters, Hahn 
points out the relevance of his organ- 
ization of psychological services around 
the concepts of adaptation, distribution, 
and adjustment to the structure of 
psychology as a profession. He shows 
that clinical psychologists, counseling 
psychologists, and industrial psycholo- 
gists differ, at least modally, in their 
relative emphasis upon the three func- 
tions of adjustment, adaptation, and 
distribution, roughly in the order pre- 
sented. APA is ever concerned with 
the growing proliferation of kinds of 
psychologists and there is a ready wel- 
come for any clarification of the basic 
dimensions along which psychologists 
differ. 


In summary, this is a significant book 
in its explicit attention to the broaden- 
ing scope of psychological services in 
an aging population, and it is worth 
wading through the murky swamp areas 
to reach the occasional clearings with 
their rewarding shafts of light. 


* .. And a Time 
to Laugh" 


Sigmund Freud. "Translated and 
edited by James Strachey 


Jokes and their Relation to the Un- 
conscious. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1963. Pp. 258. 
$1.45. 


Reviewed by PauL BERGMAN 


We need no introduction to Freud and 
very little, if any, to Paul Bergman, 
whose latest review for CP appeared 
in August, 1963. He is still Research 
Psychologist at the National Institute 
of Mental Health. Before coming to 
NIMH he served for nine years as sen- 
ior psychologist at the Menninger Foun- 
dation and worked for three years at 
the Pinel Foundation in Seattle. 


omepy, the ancient Greeks thought, 
C achieved its effects by represent- 
ing people as smaller and worse than 
they were in real life, while tragedy 
represented them as larger than life, 
Freud, the great modern, who saw men 
as “smaller and worse,” at least than 
they assumed themselves to be, not sur- 
prisingly contributed more to the the 
of jokes, humor and man's ple 
the comic than to the theory of 
and other forms of 8reat art. He wrote 
the present book in 1905. but the 
translation, done by James L^ 
for the Standard Edition of t 
plete Works, reveals for 
in English the charm of 
encumbered by the clun 
earlier. version. 


ory 
asure in 
tragedy 


Strachey 
he Com: 
the first time 
the work, un- 
nsiness of the 
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Here one can see Freud's superb pa- 
ience in focusing on detail and his 
amazing power of organization as he 
places detail in the context of his view 
of man. The amusing stories with whose 
analysis he starts do not in general 
delay him long in arriving at his char- 
acteristically disillusioned picture of 
human nature. It adds to the fascina- 
tion of this book that in the midst of 
the showing up of the smallness of man 
in general, Freud’s own greatness re- 
peatedly manifests itself; also that at 
times it is hard to decide whether or 
not an expression of his basic attitude 
is intentional. For example, when de- 
scribing "unmasking" and “degrading” 
techniques for making things comic, 
Freud uses words which precisely char- 
acterize his psychological theories: 
“Under the heading of ‘unmasking’ 
we may also include . . . the method 
of degrading the dignity of individuals 
by directing attention to the frailties 
which they share with all humanity, 
but in particular the dependence of the 
mental functions on bodily needs . . . 
here, too, are to be placed the efforts 
at laying bare the monotonous physical 
automatism that lies behind the wealth 
and apparent freedom of psychic func- 
tions” (page 202). 


pem are a simple, objectively avail- 
able material not embedded in a com- 
plex living organism. It is easier and 
more instructive, therefore, to follow 
Freud's method of thinking here than 
where he deals with dreams or with 
psychopathology. One sees Freud as 
he typically starts with interpretations 
that remain close to the phenomena 
and appeal to common sense. His very 
uncommon sense, though, deceives him 


at times, when he projects his great: 


ideas into innocent little stories. Typi- 
cally also, and sometimes with trouble- 
some consequences, he pays only scant 
attention to the phenomenology of con- 
scious experience, to the spectrum of 
feelings with wi 
Instead 
scious a 


hich one reacts to jokes. 
he turns directly to the precon- 
and unconscious thoughts that he 
surmises. But after this somewhat dubi- 
ous beginning his thin ing rises steeply 
to the stupendous ideas by which he 
alone has succeeded in altering 
picture of himself. Here the grea 
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t per- 


pectives upon the hidden, the infantile, 
the regressive in man suddenly bare 
themselves. But then, Freud's thinking 
takes a further step and ends in high 
level abstractions such as “discharge 
of psychic energy,” “economy of ex- 
penditure of inhibition (or feeling or 
ideation)." Most of these abstractions 
have now for a long time lain baffling 
and unfruitful, and have cluttered up 
psychology's limited storage capacity 
for concepts. As we have only recently 
come to understand, they represented 
to Freud necessary links with doctrines 


which he held unquestionably true, 
namely the now obsolete neurological 
doctrines of the masters of his forma- 
tive years. 

A dubious beginning, a stupendous 
second phase, an abortive ending, this 
is my conception of the typical course 
of Freud’s thought. It reminds me of 
a player at a pinball machine who 
shoots an unreliably functioning plunger 
and eventually ends up in a blind alley. 
In the process, however, his ball, flip- 
ping from point to point, sets off a 
never-equaled constellation of lights. 


On Constructive Innovation 


Calvin W. Taylor and Frank Barron (Eds.) 


Scientific Creativity: Its Reco 
1963. Pp. v + 419. $7.95, 


Reviewed by Sarnorr A. Mepn 


Calvin W. Taylor, the first editor, took 
his PhD with Thurstone at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and is now Professor 
of Psychology at the University of Utah. 
The second editor, Frank Barron, re- 
ceived his PhD from the University of 
California at Berkeley, taught briefly at 
Bryn Mawr before returning to Berkeley 
and to the Institute of Personality Re- 
search and Assessment where he is now 
Research Psychologist. He is author 
of Creativity and Psychological Health 
(1963, Van Nostrand). The reviewer, 
Sarnoff Mednick, earned his PhD at 
Northwestern, has taught at Harvard, 
has been visiting Psychologist at Berke- 
ley’s Institute of Personality Assessment 
and Research, and is Associate Profes- 
sor at the University of Michigan. 
Currently on leave of absence in Co- 
penhagen, he is serving as Director, 
Psychological Institute of Kommune- 
hospitalet and is conducting research 
on children with schizophrenic parents. 
He is the author of the Remote Asso- 
ciates Test. (See also page 216.) 


M: y emitting novel ideation have 
brought about almost all the for- 


tune and much of the misery of this 
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world. Hence the fascination that the 


process of innovative thought has held 
for both the observe 


The Greeks, the Ro 
Victorians (associationists) made exten- 
Sive rational inquiry in this field; it has 
only been in the past decade or two, 
however, that Psychologists specifically 
directed effort to the empirical inves- 
tigation of creativity. Society has 
evinced considerable interest in at least 
the word “creativity” in the form of 


endless cocktail party chatter (“into 
the room the w 


r and the partaker. 
mans, and even the 


; omen go, talking of 
Michelangelo”) and (more substan- 
tially) through NSF support for a 


series of conferences 
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Sort of intimate family publication re- 


porting current developments on a great 
variety of activities, Papers by educa- 
tors, scientific manpower consultants, 
psychoanalysts, factor analysts, indus- 
trial psychologists, advertising men, aca- 
demicians, measurement people, archi- 
tects, writers and administrators have 
revealed a remarkable range of prob- 
lems in selecting, training, understand- 
ing, and controlling high-level perform- 
ance. This new, bound, printed volume 
has lost intimateness, but has the ad- 
vantage of being less prone to being 
walked-off-with. It proved impossible 
for me to keep copies of the conference 
Teports in my office for more than two 
Weeks at a time, 
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A SUCCESS STORY 


A PROGRAMMED UNIT 
FOR INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY 


written by Dr. Dariel P. Kimble of the University of Oregon under the 
auspices of the Behavioral Research Laboratories. This programmed 
textbook presents the concepts of the central nervous system which 
are directly relevant to a basic understanding of psychological 
processes. The material is up-to-date and includes such important 
recent findings as the "pleasure center" of Olds, the work of 
Lindsley, Magoun, etc., on the reticular activity center, sensory 
deprivation, etc. 


HERE ARE SOME TYPICAL COMMENTS 


"An excellent, scholarly and probably very effective piece of work. 
Kimble is to be congratulated." James V. McConnell, Professor of 
Psychology, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


“Well chosen introductory material. Excellent for self-teaching and 
for class review. Should save professor's time for more complex 
concepts." Austin H. Riesen, Professor and Chairman, University of 
California, Riverside, California. 
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most always the samples involved in 
such attempts are research scientists 
working in large government or indus- 
trial laboratories. (This leads to an un- 
known sampling bias. Investigators in 
this volume seem to be aware of this 
bias but it is still there.) In any case, 
it is possible to persuade supervisors 
and peers to report to a researcher their 
judgments of fellow workers' creativity. 
Taylor, Smith and Ghiselin made an ex- 
tremely sophisticated attempt to study 
these judgments as criteria of creative- 
ness. Unfortunately, although the judg- 
ments can be obtained readily enough, 
they are negligibly interrelated. Factor 
analysis of the ratings and perform- 
ance data produces at least 15 factors 
that are not easily weighted and com- 
bined. In another paper Saunders re- 
ports that his best predictor of super- 
visor-judged success in industrial re- 
search engineers is the banality of the 
engineer's associations. A brief report 
by Jex suggests that the higher the 
ability (intelligence, ingenuity, or cre- 
ativity) of a high school teacher, the 
lower the rating he receives from his 
principal or supervisor. In this attempt 
to establish for creativity a definition 
that lends itself to reliable measurement 
another stumbling block is the fact that 
school grades (teachers! ratings) cor- 
relate not at all or negatively with 
test measures or supervisor judgments 
of creativity. Until now the search, 
through ratings, for a referent has not 
been a blazing success. Nor can it be 
said that the attempts have been poorly 
conceived or conducted. Perhaps, as 
Sprecher suggests, different contexts 
require different sorts of creativeness. 
Despite Guilford's work, most authors 
in this volume treat creativity as a uni- 
tary quality, 

The most vigorous line of investi- 
gation in creativity has sprung from 
assumptions made concerning the face 
Validity of easily administered test 
measures, Guilford's monumental efforts 
in this area have provided most of the 
tests employed in research. Some re- 
searchers have attempted to validate 
some of these tests against supervisors’ 
ratings. In view of the difficulties in 
using such ratings this method is not 
completely satisfactory, The basis for 


the use of the Guilford measure (fac- 
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tor analysis) is clear and consistent; 
its popularity with researchers at this 
stage of development of the field seems 
quite reasonable. 

Research on creativity can go only 
so far without a generally acceptable 
definition that also has empirical im- 
plications. The most promising source 
for such a definition must be some 
theoretical formulation of the thought 
processes and perhaps also of the cru- 
cial personality and environmental vari- 
ables involved in constructive innova- 


tion. Barron, Stein and others here 
made some attempts at theoretical 
analysis of the problem; none of these, 
however, seem to have achieved suf- 
ficient generality. 

At this stage of development of re- 
search on creativity this volume serves 
an excellent purpose. It is, to my knowl- 
edge, the first hard covered compen- 
dium containing research reports by 
current researchers. The area seems to 
be opening nicely. This book will give 
anyone a seat at the opening. 


Something Old, Something New 


William N. McPhee 


Formal Theories of Mass Behavior. 
Pp. ix + 244. $5.95, 


Neil J. Smelser 


Theory of Collective Behavior. 
Pp. vii + 436. $6.75. 


New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1963. 


New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1963. 


Reviewed by Kern E. Davis 


William N. McPhee, author of the 
first book, is a sociologist now at the 
University of Colorado where he is 
Lecturer in Sociology and where he 
conducts research in the Computing 
Center and in the Institute of Behavioral 
Science. The author of the second book, 
Neil J. Smelser, took his PhD in So- 
cial Relations from Harvard in 1958, 
after having earned, as a Rhodes 
Scholar, an Oxford AB in Philosophy, 
Politics and Economics. He is now Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at the University of 
California, Berkeley. The reviewer, 
Keith Davis, did his doctoral work at 
Duke University (PhD in 1963) where 
he worked in social psychology with 
Edward Jones. He reports that ever 
since his undergraduate days as a his- 
tory major he has had a great interest 
in the psychology of social movements, 
this interest being reinforced at Duke 
by Kurt Back. He is currently Assistant 
Professor of Psychology, University of 
Colorado, and is engaged in experi- 


mental work on information seeking 


and impressions as determinants of sub- 
sequent social interaction, 


Dee titles that suggest consid- 

erable similarity of content, these 
volumes manifest great diversity in 
subject matter, aims, and methods. 
Smelser's book is in many of the best 
Senses an old-fashioned theoretical ven- 
ture—not that the ideas 
place, but the methods 
familiar, 
prehensiv, 
verbally 
are; 


are common- 
and aims are 
The author attempts a com- 
e taxonomy and explanation— 
Stated—of the broad problem 


a of collective behavior, His theoriz- 


ingi r 
Ag Is supported by a scholarly command 
of reley. 


ant information from European 
and American history, economics, an- 
thropology, and Psychology. McPhee, 
on the other hand, is clearly in the 
avant-garde of the mathematical mod- 
elers and computer simulators in so- 
ciology. He sees a dazzling future for 
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formal analysis of social process now 
that the computer permits one to 
evaluate thoroughly the implications of 
a theoretical system and to simulate 
the operation of several social proc- 
esses simultaneously. Perhaps what sets 
McPhee apart from most mathematical 
modelers is a determination to hold 
the layman’s interest. An infectious 
enthusiasm and the detailed verbal 
exegeses of his models enable him to 
realize this aim very well. 

According to Smelser, collective 
events are guided by beliefs that pro- 
mote the reorganization of some aspect 
of society and which arise in the 
absence of institutionalized means of 
attaining the goal. Smelser’s typology— 
derived from Talcott Parson’s theory 
a social action—distinguishes five types 
ie e episodes: panics, crazes, 
Wise. "e norm-oriented and 
ii di we movements, The heart 
fhe ms ; and its novelty, lie in 
ims of the general conditions 
Ulixis ie which type of collective 
ilie Pe The logic used follows 

scd, m calls a value-added 
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Particular event 
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io encompass 4 theorist has managed 
a single es x all of these events within 
ser’s dios, anatory system, and Smel- 
alization p advances in the concep- 
influence ees the area are certain to 
be useful t ler social theorists and to 
social dina psychologists interested in 
ceptual 4 ee But, despite the con- 
iene aa DONA there are serious 
uation di pom the empirical eval- 
Pitical deg "s notions. First the em- 
the ieee. of the elements of 
m" arici 3 ed process, such as strain 
ficiently oa , conduciveness, are insuf- 
ent inven cise to guarantee that differ- 
in the cds can achieve agreement 
event. ip o of the same social 
Pirical oed » granting that the em- 
there is an oo might be clarified, 
data op s e satisfactory body of 
to o uia ed of generating data 
Smelser seii refute the theory. As 
tematic vo nows, his method of “sys- 
Stitutes pr e illustrations" con- 

ence only for the plausibility 
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of the theory, not proof. Given the in- 
herent difficulties of research on col- 
lective behavior, one of the next steps 
might be the creation of a truly com- 
parative file of personal recollections, 
historical accounts, and survey data 
on collective episodes. It could be 
modeled after the Yale Cross-Cultural 
Area Files. 


Merc: advocacy of formal models 
and computer simulation is supported 
by a two-pronged attack. One of 
these prongs, which concerns the ap- 
propriate strategy for social theorizing, 
is an argument for a “modular” ap- 
proach. As McPhee sees it the funda- 
mental conflict within social theory 
is between theories which maximize 
"power," ie. the generation of predic- 
tions for concrete social systems, and 
those which maximize “generality,” i.e., 
the development of processes and ele- 
ments which are common to a number 
of social systems. A modular approach 
resolves the conflict by combining a 
number of general processes, such as in- 
fluence, natural exposure, and natural 
survival, into complex theoretical sys- 
tems which should be capable, through 
computer simulation, of great "power." 
McPhee's campaign simulator is a very 
small down payment on the promissory 
note for “powerful” theories. Unfortu- 
nately, the simulator has been subjected 
to such a limited test that we remain 
largely in the dark about the return 
on investment. 

The other prong of McPhee's attack 
involves the illustrative analysis of four 
of these modular processes. My rank- 
ing of these chapters—from very good 
to mediocre—is survival theory, ad- 
diction, natural exposure theory, and 
social influence. Survival theory is dis- 
cussed in the context of mass culture, 
and one can hardly fail to have one's 
understanding increased by his discus- 
sion of the relations among types of 
screening mechanism, quality of inputs, 
and the surviving cultural products. The 
central theme of his analysis is that 
certain patterns of screening mechanism 
and inputs will result in an unsatis- 
fying culture regardless of the taste of 
the audience or the intentions of the 
managers. The other chapters also con- 
tain a similar theme so that a major 


promise of mathematical models seems 
to be their ability to illuminate con- 
sequences of mass action that occur 
regardless of individual intentions or 
motives. 

For psychologists familiar with the 
Bush-Mosteller, Atkinson-Suppes tradi- 
tion, this book will be a surprise. 
Instead of focusing on the development 
of a model to describe certain data, 
McPhee uses his models to explore 
the logical imptications of ideas. He 
is interested in the unforeseen deduction, 
the surprising implication, and he uses 
data not to test a model but to illus- 
trate. his argument. 

McPhee has shown that formal theo- 
ries of certain processes are possible and 
consistent with some of the available 
data. He has not shown that these 
formal models are better than their 
competitors, nor has he demonstrated 
convincingly the merits of his “modular” 
approach. But granting these limita- 
tions, he has still written probably 
the best available introduction to the 
promises for social theory of formal 
reasoning and computer simulation, 


Countables, 
Rankables, 
Measurables 


John G. Peatman 


Introduction to Applied Statistics. 
New York: Harper & Row, 1963. 
Pp. vii + 458. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Eric F. GARDNER 


The author, John G. Peatman, received 
his MA and PhD from Columbia Uni- 
versity quite a number of years ago and 
is now Professor of Psychology and 
Chairman of the Department at the 
City College of the City University oj 
New York. A charter member of. the 
Psychonomic Society, his earlier bo, kes 
include Descriptive and Samplin Bs : 
tistics and (as editor with edn a 
Hartley) Festschrift for Gidner M i 
phy. The reviewer, Eric F, Oinas 
was ine i B 

trained at. Harvard, is now Chair- 
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man of the Psychology Department and 
Director of the Psychological Services 
and Research Center at Syracuse. Uni- 
versity. He serves as one of five exam- 
iners who advise the College Entrance 
Examination. Board on policy and re- 
search operations connected with the 
scholastic aptitude test, and is, in most 
essential ways, the same person he was 
when he last reviewed for CP (Jan. 
1963, 8, 7). 


HE BOOK, Introduction to Applied 
"Deos appears to be a somewhat 
drastic revision of the author's Descrip- 
tive and Sampling Statistics, published 
in 1947. As such, it seems desirable, 
as one criterion of evaluation, to com- 
pare it with its predecessor. 

The first six chapters, which describe 
the development of descriptive meth- 
ods for the organization and summari- 
zation of most kinds of statistical in- 
formation, present the basic material 
on descriptive statistics and do so with 
the thoroughness and completeness that 
characterized the first ten chapters of 
the earlier volume. The former short 
but important chapter on probability 
has been expanded to include a worth- 
while section on probability sampling 
and a discussion of the importance of 
randomization in sample selection. 

The greatest change is in the portion 
on statistical inference. Replacing the 
former antiquated and nontheoretical 
portion, devoted almost exclusively to 
the testing of hypotheses about means, 
are five chapters which elaborate on 
methods for the estimation of param- 
eters, parametric and distribution free 
tests of significance, and experimental 
designs utilizing analysis of variance. 
These chapters effectively present the 
statistical techniques most commonly 
used by psychologists and behavioral 
scientists. Generally speaking, Introduc- 
tion to Applied Statistics represents a 
substantial improvement over Descrip- 
live and Sampling Statistics. 

A second basis for 


evaluation of the 
volume is to re: 


act to it in terms of its 
stated. purpose, namely, to be 
suitable for a 
tory 


a book 
introduc- 
course for graduates or under- 
graduates in the field of psychology or 
other behavior sciences, In a field v 
there has been 
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one-semester 


Id where 
a proliferation of such 


efforts, Introduction to Applied Sta- 
tistics has many merits. It has at- 
tempted to present in concise form the 
various familiar statistical techniques 
and procedures commonly utilized in 
experimental design by behavioral sci- 
entists. In the opinion of the reviewer, 
the content is so extensive that one 
will be insufficient for the 
usual beginning graduate class in sta- 
tistics to cover all the topics included. 
The contents are organized in such a 
way that the student is required to 
consider the kind of statistical data 
classified by the author as countables, 
rankables and measurables when he 
selects the appropriate statistical pro- 
cedures. Hence, the student is con- 
fronted with the issues involved in scal- 
ing psychological variables and with a 
consideration of the extent to which 
numerals attached to such variables re- 
tain their mathematical properties. 


semester 


Ax OUTSTANDING virtue of the book 
is the profuse use of interesting illus- 
trative data, not presented in a perfunc- 
tory manner but with genuine concern 
for the real problems of research. Spe- 
cial efforts have been taken to make 
it possible for the user to locate, un- 
derstand and use relevant material in 
the text. The Table of Contents is not 
only detailed, but each chapter begins 
with an outline of the ensuing contents. 
A glossary of symbols, conventions and 
important definitions is also included, 

The author has taken pains to avoid 
sacrificing accuracy in attempting to 
write clearly for students with no col- 
lege mathematics, and, for the most 
part, has been unusually successful. Al- 
though there are the usual kinds of 
errors, both typographical, (such as 
the one on p. 364 *For sample sizes 
of 10 2 n < 20...”) and technical, 
these are relatively few. Despite the 
fact that the mathematical statistician 
may be somewhat unhappy with the 
engineering handbook style and non- 
mathematical treatment, the author does 
discuss effectively at a verbal level 
many of the assumptions and theoreti- 
cal bases underlying the topics pre- 
sented. 

In conclusion, the reviewer believes 
that this volume will make a valuable 


addition to the library of the teacher 
of statistics in the behavioral sciences, 
and will serve as a worthwhile text for 
many. 


Very Early Freud 


Ola Andersson 


Studies in the Prehistory of Psy- 
choanalysis: The Etiology 0 
Psychoneuroses and Some Related 
Themes in Sigmund Freud’s Scien- 
tific Writings and Letters 1886- 
1896. Stockholm: Svenska Bokfor- 
laget /Norstedts-Bonniers, 1962. 
Pp. v + 237. 


Reviewed by Ernst A. TicHo 


Ola Andersson, the author, is a Swedish 
psychologist and psychoanalyst, now a 
docent of the Institute of Education 
and Educational Psychology of Uppsala 
University. His first research training 
was in history, but both the practice 
and teaching of psychoanalysis have oc- 
cupied him for a number of years. The 
reviewer, Ernst A. Ticho, took his PhD 
at the University of Graz, Austria, and 
is a docent of the same institution. 
Since 1953 he has been a senior psy- 
chologist at the Menninger Foundation 
and is a training analyst of the Topeka 
Institute for Psychoanalysis. Also he is 
a member of the faculty of the Men- 
ninger School of Psychiatry, where he 


lectures on the principles of psycho- 
therapy. 


Aum NTLY as fifteen 

Freud's early scientific 
ment was largely unknown, 
was known of the influences on his 
early scientific thought. Freud himself 
showed little interest in clarifying the 
prehistory of Psychoanalysis, He did 
not stress his originality, and at times 
he was even ready to ascribe some of 
his Innovations to his predecessors. 
Freud did what he could to prevent 
the publication of his letters to Fliess, 


years ago 
develop- 
Even le 


but when they finally appeared in 1950 
(The Origins of Psychoanalysis: Letters 
to Wilhelm Fliess 1887-1902), we were 
given a new and unexpected view of 


the investigations that led Freud to psy- CLOSING OUT .....— 


choanalysis. Our perspective of Freud's 


early work has been widened by Ernest 
Jones’ biography of Freud (1953-1957), 


Sigmund  Bernfeld's reconstruction. of 
Freud's scientific beginnings (Yearbook 
| of Psychoanalysis), and James Strachey’s 
introductions and commentaries to The 


Complete Psychological Works of Sig- 
mund Freud. 


Although these authors have increased 
our understanding, the work of the his- for 
torian of psychoanalysis remains incom- 
plete. But the evidence up to now un- 
derlines Freud's originality and inde- CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY 
pendence from his scientific precursors: 

Charcot, Bruecke, Meynert, Helmholtz, 
Herbart. Even Charcot and 

Bruecke, Freud's most influential teach- y a E ondes iy Bald 
A^ ers (Freud named two of his sons for Last chance to obtain sturdy wire-post binders, eac otd- 
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contribution of this period. Freud did 
stress the importance of moral conflicts 
in the defensive process and first con- 
sidered it as a conscious act of will. 
He observed that “a greater measure 
of moral courage would have been of 
advantage to the patient" (Freud: 
Studies of Hysteria). 

Andersson plans to continue his study 
of Freud's scientific development, and 
we look forward to the publication of 
his future work. Hopefully, the author 
will be encouraged to use only one lan- 
guage in the future. The reader of the 


present volume cannot follow the argu- 
ment without a knowledge of English, 
German, and French. Freud's writings 
are quoted extensively, and the quota- 
tions are all in the original German. 
Even a reader who knows both English 
and German may be disconcerted by 
the many sentences that begin in Eng- 
lish and then switch to German in mid- 
stream. 

The editing and proofreading of the 
book do not measure up to the stand- 
ard we have come to expect of a uni- 
versity press. 


In the Middle Voice 


Eckart Wiesenhütter 


Werden und Handeln. Stuttgart: Hippokrates-Verlag, 1963. Pp. 538. 


DM 59. 


Reviewed by Ertuinc ENG 


The editor of this volume, Eckart Wie- 
senhiitter, is Dozent at the Institut fiir 
Psychotherapie und Medizinische Psy- 
chologie at the University of Würzburg. 
He is the author of Ecce Homo: Exist- 
enzkrise eines Fürsorgezóglings (1954) 
and, with B. Stokvis, of Der Mensch in 
der Entspannung (1961). The reviewer 
is Erling Eng, Clinical Psychologist at 
the VA Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky. 
He received his PhD from Northwestern 
University and taught at Antioch Col- 
lege until 1961 when his interest in 
psychopathology and phenomenology 
took him into hospital work. Among 
his other recent activities he has been 
translating the papers of Erwin Straus 
and also readying some phenomenolog- 


ical essays of his own. 

ze FREIHERR VON GEBSATTEL, the 
V psychiatrist whose eightieth birth- 
day recently was the occasion for this 
celebration of presented papers, is less 
well known in English-speaking coun- 
tries than are his two friends whose out- 
look is so closely related, namely Erwin 
Straus and Ludwig Binswanger. Bins- 
wanger has referred to Von Gebsattel 
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as "the most intuitive" of the three. 

As a young man he was closely 
associated with some of the leading 
poets, painters, and philosophers of his 
time. These interests and associations 
continued through his training in psy- 
chology (his dissertation on “Affective 
Irradiations" was published in 1907), 
in psychoanalysis (principally with Seif, 
Andreas-Salome and Bjerre), and in 
medicine (completed in 1919), 

It is expressive of his concentration 
on the immediate in human experi- 
encing that he has not composed any 
kind of systematic opus, but that his 
principal publication remains the selec- 
tion of his papers modestly entitled 
Prolegomena to a Medical Anthropology 
(1954). Here von Gebsattel demon- 
strated the strength of an anthropolog- 
ical approach for understanding and 
treating. the illness of persons whose 
capacities for personal becoming and 
action have become disordered or 
impaired. His explications of the lived 
body in the sexual perversions and of 
addiction have been widely appreciated. 

By an “anthropological approach” is 
meant something rather different from 
what the phrase brings to mind in 


English-speaking countries. It must suf- 
fice here to say that “anthropological” 
in this usage means that human ex- 
perience has its own particular kind 
of meaning, whether or not it is explic- 
itly ordered, and without reference to 
some kind of constituted order derived 
from experiencing, like the orderings 
of mechanics, physics, chemistry, or 
biology. A psychology developed on 
such a basis may be termed “anthro- 
pological psychology," just as 
Gebsattel’s psychotherapy has been 
called “anthropological psychotherapy.” 


von 


Ea those psychologists whose interest 
centers in experimental science, most 
of what is presented in Becoming and 
Action would be assigned to the 
pre-hypothesis, hypothesis-forming, and 
postexperimental phases in the devel- 
opment and use of knowledge. In his 
contribution however von Baeyer re- 
marks: "the view that involuntary im- 
pulses and social and personality deter- 
minants are complementarily related to 
the actuality of being oneself in willing. 
self-determination, and self-decision is 
in complete accord with an anthropolog- 
ical view of man and is appropriate, 
not to abolish pluralism of methods 
in the study of man, but to overarch 
therm.” 

The title of the book Becoming and 
Action was von  Gebsattel's “reply 
when asked for the anthropological 
theme that had served as the focus 
of his lifelong research and work and 
was worthy of further development and 
a wider sphere of influence. 

Only two out of the thirty-four con- 
tributors to this giant birthday cake are 
professionally identified as psychologists: 
Buytendijk and Revers. The former is 
represented by a» many-faceted phe- 
nomenological analysis “Thoughts on 
Maturing”; the latter by a carefully 
reasoned treatment of “The Temporal 
Character of Motivation.” Starting from 
views of Allport and Maslow, Revers 
shows how intimately the “dynamics of 
preservation” are interwoven with the 


a i ; 
dynamics of increase and enhance- 
ment." 


Ax, there is a great deal more here 
for the psychologist with an interest in 


phenomenological analyses. First there 
are the magisterial treatments of “love 
and intuition” by Binswanger, of Erwin 
Straus on the framed work of art in 
relation to the human upright posture, 
and Minkowski on the man of action. 
Outstanding is the internist Herbert 
Pliigge’s paper “The Anthropological 
Problem of ‘nil nocere’.” In it he dis- 
cusses the perennial problem of avoid- 
ing injury to the patient in the course 
of treatment, This is insoluble at root 
D of the “duplicity of the bodily": 
very function, every regulation reveals 

3 Janus head; all physiologically ex- 
plicable processes always have the char- 
acters of delimitation and enablement in 
the same process.” He tries to show, 
and I believe succeeds, how the im- 
Possibility of treating the patient with- 
out in some way hurting him is, in 
tune the determination of Mer- 
fedia Y, indirect evidence for the 
?5 and not merely instrumental, 


natur Y B 
ure of the body in “becoming and 
action,” 


Walter Br 


j äutigam’s “Becoming and 
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Industrious Adjustment 


Harry Levinson, Charlton R. Price, Kenneth J. Munden, Harold J. Mandl 


and Charles M. Solley 


Men, Management, and Mental Health. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1962. Pp. xv + 205. $5.50. 


Reviewed by Frep FIEDLER 


The authors are identified by the re- 
viewer, Fred Fiedler, who functions 
most of the time as Professor of Psy- 
chology and Director of the Group 
Effectiveness Research Laboratory at 
the University of Illinois, but who is 
spending the current year at the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, Belgium, as Ford 
Faculty Research Fellow. He is a Chi- 
cago PhD and served a VA clinical 
internship before moving into social 
psychology and to his work in the 
areas of leadership and group per- 
formance. 


uis case study of a public utilities 
Temy was written by a Mennin- 
ger Foundation team consisting of three 
psychologists (Levinson, Mandl and 
Solley) one psychiatrist (Munden) and 
one sociologist (Price). The study is 
based on observations and extensive 
interviews of 874 company employees 
of all levels of the hierarchy and from 
all different departments. It aims “to 
explore the mental health problems 
occurring in industry, and the means 
being taken to solve them.” According 
to the authors, the book 
“a contribution toward the development 
of a preventive psychiatry," and the 
study “provides another avenue for 
understanding the psychological rela- 
tionship of a man and the organization 
in which he works. It offers some con- 
cepts for systematizing the experiences 
of work in an organization and relating 
them to mental health. Out of this 
study have come some suggested ways 
in which management, by managerial 


constitutes 


actions, 
health." 

This is a well written document that 
communicates the climate of work in 
an organization and gives the flavor 
of both the interpersonal relations 
among the employees of the organiza- 
tion as well as the relations between 
employee and community. It also pro- 
vides interesting. interview material to 
illustrate the authors! points. 


can contribute to 


mental 


A substantial number of studies on 
comparable organizations been 
published before (e.g, by Roethlis- 
berger and Dickson; Jaques; Katz, 
Macoby and Morse; Lawrence, and 
others.) The main question is, therefore, 
how this particular case study contrib- 
utes to the scientific understanding of 
the field and to management practice, 
and how it fulfills the authors’ claim 
that “it offers some concepts for system- 
atizing the experiences of work in an 
organization and relating them to men- 
tal health" (p. xi). 


have 


I N view of the primary theoretical 
concern of the book one is led to 
wonder first about the definitions of 
mental health. The authors state on 
page 15, “At the time of the field work 
we had not yet developed a criterion 
of mental health. We had no way of 
saying what it was for our study pur- 
poses. Obviously, we could not then 
say what aspects of work would have 
bearing on it.” This seems rather 


i x un- 
fortunate since Menninger  ( 1964 
Jahoda (1958), Redlich (1957) ang 


others have written extensively on thi 
y his 
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topic. What we find is a statement in 
the preface (p. xi) that “We look upon 
mental health as being related pri- 
marily to how a person feels about 
himself, about people, about the world 
around him and his place in it, and 
about his experience while earning a 
living for himself and those who de- 
pend on him." Later on, the investiga- 
tors asked 14 senior psychiatrists and 
psychologists at the Menninger Founda- 
tion to describe people whom they had 
known and whom they regarded to be 
mentally healthy. This led to five aspects 


of mentally healthy behavior: “1. They 
treated others as individuals . . . 2. 
They were flexible under stress . . . 


3. They obtained gratification from a 
wide variety of sources > 4. They 
accepted their own capacities and lim- 
itations . . . 5. They were active and 
productive" (p. 18). While one can- 
not take particular exception to these 
aspects of mental adjustment, the au- 
thors never make explicit how they 
used them in the study, nor are we 
told whether healthy and unhealthy 
people, as thus defined, differed in 
their responses, in their task perform- 
ance, or in their job responsibilities. 
We are also not told how each of 
these aspects of mental health varied 
organizational 


as a consequence of 


change. 


V V Hat, then, are the important new 


conceptualizations derived here? 'The 
book discusses the concept of the un- 
written defined as “a series 
of mutual expectations of which the 
parties to the relationship may not 
themselves be even dimly aware but 
which nonetheless govern their relation- 
ship with each other" (p. 21). It also 
explicates the problem of interdepend- 
ence, recognizing that individual needs 
must be satisfied by the personal re- 
lations within the orga tion, and that 


contract, 


the company must provide security for 
the individual if it is to promote per- 
sonal growth. A third major concept, 
distance, is used to develop the point, 
that optimal distance varies with in- 
dividuals as well as with the type of 
function they The 
reader who has followed the literature 
in this area will find this familiar 
ground. The reader who has hoped to 


which perform. 
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find an exposition along strictly psy- 
choanalytic lines will be disappointed. 

The last question to which the book 
addresses itself is the practical impli- 
cation of the work. In a final chapter 
the operating manager is told, for ex- 
ample, that he must be a preventive 
agent ^He will want to be certain 
that people can plan some of their 
own work and contribute their ideas 
to the larger goals of the organization. 
He will want supervisors of every level 
to understand their role as identifica- 
tion figures and the necessity for ac- 
cepting dependency needs. Both he and 
his subordinates will need to recognize 
that fair share partnership between 
and subordinates does not 
mean a relationship without controls, 
nor does it mean that an exchange of 
money for services is an adequate base 
for a partnership. 

"The second step in anticipating 
problems is to try to assess at the time 
of employment some of the psychologi- 
cal needs the prospective employee will 
seek to meet in his work. Is the young 
man asking the company to find him- 
self? If so, where in the organization 
is there a wise, mature supervisor to 
whom he can be assigned? 2 
Whether these and similar re-concep- 
tualizations will be sufficiently rewarding 
to the reader may best be judged by 
the above quotations. 


superiors 


Learning, Briefly 


Winfred F. Hill 


Learning: A Survey of Psychological 
Interpretations. San Francisco: 
Chandler Publishing Co., 1963. 
Pp. vii + 227. $1.95. 


Reviewed by Arruur R. Jensen 


The author, Winfred F. Hill, received 
his PhD from Stanford in 1954 and 
after a stint in the US Army as a psy- 
chological assistant taught at Harvard 
for a year or so and is now Associate 
Professor at Northwestern University. 
The reviewer, Arthur R. Jensen, is Asso- 


ciate Professor of Educational Psychol- 
ogy and Associate Research Psychologist 
in the Institute of Human Learning al 
the University of California at Berkeley. 
He is co-author, with P. M. Symonds, 
of From Adolescent to Adult (1961; 
CP, Mar. 1962, 7, 76), and, of at least 
equal importance, has reviewed before 


for CP (CP, Jan. 1962, 7, 33) 


Ts PAPERBACK is an admirable little 
book for what it intends. It is well- 
organized, accurate, and written simply 
and clearly in a smooth, highly-readable 
style. While the author avoids technical 
detail, he never "writes down" to his 
readers. Imagine a very much con- 
densed and somewhat simplified ver- 
sion of Hilgard's Theories of Learning 
and you will have a good idea of 
what Hill’s book is like. In fact, the 
author, an Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology at Northwestern University, 
acknowledges his debt to Hilgard. Their 
books largely cover the same topics, in 


much the same Order, with much the 


Same proportions of emphasis devoted 
to cach. In general, Hill's book presup- 
poses less psychological background on 
the reader's part th i 
detailed Hilgard w 
tions of the 


an does the more 
: work. The presenta- 
principal contributions of 
the major learning theorists from J. B. 
Watson up to the recent work of Spence, 
Mowrer, Miller, and Estes is advisedly 
almost purely expository, with little at- 
tempt at critical appraisal. 

Besides being good reading for any- 
one who wants a non-technical over- 
view of what learning theory is about, 
the book can serve a number of other 
purposes, For one, it could substitute 
for Hilgard as supplementary reading 
in courses on learning in Which the 
Instructor chooses as the principal text 
one which puts greater emphasis on 
empirical research, such as the Kimble 
revision of Hilgard and Marquis’ Con- 
ditioning and Learning. Hill's book is 
also a good review for students who 
have already read Hilgard and want to 
refresh their memory on the gist of the 
various theories, "Though the author 
claims to have planned the book partic- 
ularly for educators, and has tried to 
pomt out the educational implications 
and applications of learning theory, 
actually the references to educational 
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Practice are at best anecdotal and 
tangential to the main topics of dis- 
cussion. This book, like all others, 


fails to come to grips with the wide 
Sap separating learning theory and edu- 
cation. While it can be recommended 
for students of education who desire 
some historical and theoretical perspec- 
tive on the psychology of learning as a 
part of their general education, this 
Teviewer feels it is not the kind of 
Work that is apt to change the rather 
prevalent impression among professional 
educators that psychology has little of 
Substance or importance to say about 
pa Despite the excellent introduc- 
then, tee on the nature of scientific 
-— es e ain that follow might 
dU ee lay reader with too much 
aime Pression that. psychology is all 
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Gray Flannelled Rate-Busters 


Charles D. Orth, 3rd 


Social Structure and Learning Climate: The First Year at the Harvard 
Business School. Boston: Harvard Business School, 1963. Pp. vii + 236. 


$3.50. 


Reviewed by Marruew B. Mies 


The author, Charles D. Orth, 3rd, is 
Lecturer and Assistant Dean for Alumni 
Programs at Harvard’s Graduate School 
of Business Administration. He has been 
at the Business School almost all the 
time since receiving his MBA there in 
1952. He is the author, with P. R. 
Lawrence and others, of Organizational 
Behavior and Administration (7961; 
CP, Dec. 1962, 7, 449), with R. M. 
Hower of Managers and Scientists 
(1963) and of the forthcoming Man- 
aging Scientists and Engineers. The re- 
viewer, Matthew B. Miles, is Associate 
Professor of Psychology and Education 
at Teachers College, Columbia, of 
which institution he is a product (EdD), 
and is also Research Associate at the 
Horace Mann -Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation. He has done 
extensive work with the National Train- 
ing Laboratories, of which he is a Fel- 
low, and has done research on effects 
of residential training conferences. He 
has the “obdurate belief that we do 
not know nearly enough abou: the group 
and organizational setting in which that 
mythical creature, ‘the individual learn- 
er, operates.” He is editor of Innovation 
in Education, just out, and author of 
Learning to Work in Groups (Cp, April 
1960, 5, 135). 


LOWLY, slowly, the bastions are fall- 
S ing. It turns out that institutions of 
higher learning, long thought of as sacred 
temples devoted to the production of 
knowledge (obligingly supplied with the 
help of sophomores in Psych 1), 
in fact real organizations, and that 
classrooms are in fact meaningful sys- 


are 


tems, resembling in an uncanny way 
those labeled “groups” by social psy- 
chologists. 

The frontispiece of this interesting 
book quotes Francis Keppel: 

“Without research and experimenta- 
tion, education remains the only major 
profession without the guts to look at 
itself.” But that implies a willedness, 
a determination to avoid inquiry which 
is perhaps unjust. There are many 
legitimate reasons why the study of 
educational systems has not flourished: 
the devilish criterion problem, which 
encourages ossification of existing prac- 
tice, since effects of innovations cannot 
really be judged; the generally low level 
of persons recruited to teaching careers; 
pretentious, defensive ideology, from 
“life adjustment” and “meeting the 
learner where he is" to “educating the 
whole man" and ocratic methods”; 
and the very ubiquity of educational 
operations—everyone has been a learner, 
and thinks he knows what teaching is 
all about. Perhaps most important of all, 
ve inquiry comes last to the com. 
munity of disciplines. The hard sciences 
are the most ancient and honorable, 
because their objects of inquiry do not, 
really, include the inquirer himself, — 

So, why study educational : 
tions at all? “Because 
interesting, that’s why, 
ogist is said to have re 
And because, with 
nential incr 
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production—it be 
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numbers of behavioral scientists have 
turned their attention in recent years 
to the social psychology of learning en- 
vironments; thus Charters & Gage’s 
Readings in the Social Psychology of 
Education (CP, Feb. 1964, 9, 66) and 
Sanford's American College (CP, Nov. 
1963, '7;, 393). 

'This book demonstrates, in company 
with a few others—Newcomb’s Ben- 
nington study, Coleman's Adolescent 
Society (CP, Nov. 1962, 7, 396), Pace 
& Stern’s work on college climates, and 
Becker’s analysis of medical school cul- 
ture (Boys in White; CP, Nov. 1962, 
7, 399) that the properties of the 
social environment are not only just 
regrettably there, but usually have far 
more impact on learners than does the 
formal curriculum, 


Cus has studied, with a good deal 
of care, the fortunes of two 90-man 
"sections" during the first year of their 
program at the Harvard School of 
Business. His observations, interviews, 
and sociometric data outline a develop- 
mental process clearly. Incoming stu- 
dents, nonplused by the novelty of the 
case discussion method and anxiously 
presed by the heavy work demands 
placed on them, gradually develop an 
emergent system of norms (and associ- 
ated activities, interactions and senti- 
ments) which serve to protect them 
from the hazards of HBS life while 
they maintain a coherent, acceptable 
self-image. 

Since section members attend all their 
classes together and many informal 
activities as well, the going norms prove 
deeply influential. Section A, with 
norms very like those of the American 
high school (sociableness, athleticism, 
anti-intellectualistic punishment of the 
rate-buster) tended to under-produce 
prize-winning scholars. Section E, at 
first valuing idiosyncratic intellectual 
enterprise in a kind of European way, 
emerged with an elite who tended to 
dominate class discussions. In both sec- 
tions, some emergent norms (ie. re- 
maining passive, avoiding asking for 
help from others) proved quite anti- 
thetical to those the faculty had hoped 
to induce, such as active participation 
in learning, and peer teaching. 

An analysis of the social support 
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received from others showed with great 
clarity that under-supported students 
ranked in the bottom third of the class, 
and that support (or lack of it) pre- 
dicted personal over- and under-achieve- 
ment remarkably well. The performance 
of students seen as deviants by their 
peers tended to resemble that found in 
an earlier HBS study of industrial work 
groups (by Zaleznik, Christensen & 
Roethlisberger); those breaking “cop- 
ing” (behavioral) norms were over- 
performers, and those violating “image” 
or identity norms were isolates and 
underperformers. 

'The book is filled with rich, concrete 
data; L. J. Henderson has in this sense 
served as an excellent patron saint of 
the Business School. When subjects are 
graduate students, their sophistication 
proves useful (ie. to find out about 
norms, you ask, “What are the norms?). 
It is altogether a workmanlike job, and 
shows once again the utility of Homans's 
original scheme (here adapted) for 
looking at interaction and its conse- 
quences. 


Nas book has weaknesses. Orth 
acknowledges dcbt to *a considerable 
body of theory about the teaching- 
learning process," but remains silent as 
to its nature. Current work in socializa- 
tion, attitude change, the nature of total 
institutions, cognitive dissonance, and 
even Lewinian change theory is ignored, 
though relevant; the intellectual under- 
pinnings are not wholly parochial to the 
Business School, but they lean that way. 

There are methodological lapses: it 
is not wholly clear how two such de- 
lightfully diverse sections were selected 
in the first place. The instruments are 
not included. The renowned case 
method itself—and the "laboratory" 
method proposed as a possible change 
for the future—is only casually de- 
scribed, though it forms the central 
vehicle for formal interaction. One can 
quibble with the minor treatment of 
personality variables as norm determi- 
nants, and with the incomplete resolu- 
tion of the chicken-egg problem of so- 
cial support and academic performance. 
And, as the author acknowledges, to use 
grades as an outcome measure says 
little about the actual learning that 
may have occurred; his hopes for data 


on satisfaction, and growth and develop- 
ment, remain largely unrealized. (He 
does point out, usefully, the much- 
ignored fact that grades do repre- 
sent an amalgam of both academic 
and social skill). 

Finally, the dilemmas posed and 
recommendations for change are not 
nearly as sharp and decisive as the data 
themselves; somehow one can only sur- 
mise that restrictive norms are at work 
among the faculty of which the author 
is a member, 

Yet this study of academic rate- 
busting is a good one. It stimulates all 
kinds of useful and interesting questions. 
How does it happen, 
academic performance can be predicted 
for 6075 of students within 2 points 
on a (supposedly) 100-point scale? The 
implied super-stability of such an organi- 
zation is quite Staggering. Or, what 
would an “open Society," with respect 
for diversity, inquiry, and achievement 
—and with mutual support—really look 
like, were we to develop it in the class- 
room? Under what conditions would 
low-status learners not be penalized? 

And what are the special forces in 
educational organizations which seem to 
generate such a split between ideology 


and the brute fact? Can regular collec- 
tion and feedback of 


encourage faculties 
realities of what the 
not doing? Can they accept, somehow, 
as industrial managers have done be- 
fore them, that formal goals and proce- 
dures are only part of what occurs in 
an organization, and that productivity 
and morale are deeply a function of 
informal, emergent social structure? 
This book is not yet a Hawthorne 
study in higher education, but it will 
do until one comes along, 


for example, that 


data like these 
to reconsider the 
y are doing—and 


wW 


Scientific work may best be understood 


d one of the products of the general 
intellectual metabolism of society. 
In the long run the growth of science de- 


bends critically on the growth of all fields 


of scholarship, —Geratp HoLTON 


n 


The Grandiose and the Attainable 


David S. Shapiro and Leonard T. Maholick 
Opening Doors for Troubled People. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 


1963, Pp. xi 4- 121. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Donain C. K 


The first author, David S. Shapiro, is 
n np of Teachers College, Colum- 
Wile ee who went directly to the 
n Sic senter at Columbus, Georgia, 

Pt of his doctorate in 1956. The 


oth ; ; 
er author, Leonard Maholick, is a 
Psychiatrist an 


d one of an increasingly 
numerous 


Henini dedo s who prefers to view 
thie poh ta x problems as much from 
ihat AF ma a of social science as from 
C. Kies, dicine, The reviewer, Donald 

^ 5 the same Donald Klein 


whose bj 
of e biography appears on Page 232 
this issue 
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ace ent, ing 


nity De some dedicated commu- 
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corgia, Tis d segments of Columbus, 
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in à ican. mental health education 
ea an community, 
puo and Maholick sallied forth 
e Columbus, Georgia's unique 
> a privately endowed 
5, to m program established in 
“redibly com ae bs ME ag a 
Program of E ex job of developing a 
case finding communitywide screening, 
Ment for de MENU, and early treat- 
entire communities. Sustained 


Y litų 
Mn © More than faith in the public 
ath approach 


ate need, they 
Om to try ou 


selecte, 


and a sense of desper- 
had the courage and wi 
ls Bo i their approaches with 
Soups RE their Cente- and a few 
Members ae To) cooperate, including 

‘ a civic club, employees of 


th 


an industrial concern, and students of 
two nursing schools. Several 
later they ended up far short of their 
original objectives, in possession of a 
streamlined appraisal technique 
which will need more study before its 
validity and utility can be established, 
aware of the inadequacy of available 
resources to accomplish their original 
purposes, but unshaken in the basic con- 
viction that mass screening and early 
treatment procedures are required—and 
soon—if the mental health field is to 
discharge its social responsibilities. 

As part of their unsuccessful attempt 
to mount a comprehensive, community- 
wide screening, the authors put together 
a Mental Health sment Kit. The 
Kit includes such widely used ap- 
proaches to population screening as the 
Cornell Index and the Mooney Problem 
Check List. To these were added spe- 
cially designed case history forms which 
permit, with cooperative respondents, 
preliminary appraisal of the emotional 
status and adjustment of the individual 
in several sphercs. The authors report 
that the Mental Health Assessment Kit 
is a promising means for streamlining 
diagnostic and interventive procedures. 
Moreover, they have found it useful in 
training programs designed to make 
better counselors of and 


studies 


case 


clergymen 
family physicians. Only limited evalua- 
tion of the Kit has been carried out, 
relying upon the authors own profes- 
sional judgment and the generally posi- 
tive anecdotal responses of their trainees. 
had 
discussed the questions ordinarily raised 
by psychotherapists about the use of 
preinterview questionnaires with pros- 
pective patients. Also they might well 
have considered the often magical na- 


The reviewer wishes the authors 


ture of nonpsychiatric professions! re- 
quests for simple, "objective" procedures 
they can with their own clients. 
Thus, we are left with such questions 
as, "What effect does use of the Kit 
have upon the clinical relationship 
“Is the Kit a realistic, practical answer 
to a reality-based need on the part of 
general practitioners and clergymen? Or 
is it instead an unrealistic response to 
the wish to incorporate the magical 
powers of psychiatry?” 


use 


this book is addressed to the 
physicians, ministers, and other helping 
professions. With this public it may well 
be quite successful. Its dedication and 
honesty, its willingness to present com- 
plexities in the simplest of forms, and 
its humble confrontation of error should 
commend it to those professional groups 
who sometimes stand in suspicious awe 
of tne clinical trinity. In Crestwood 
Heights, Seeley delineates the plight of 
the community mental health worker, 
caught between the sophisticated de- 
mands of his own professional com- 
munity for conceptual elegance and 
methodological rigor and the equally 
insistent plea by lay and professional 
groups in the community for persuasive 
exhortations and down-to-earth applica- 
tions. Shapiro and Maholick have done 
a straight-forward job of communicating 
to the community at large with a report 
that is as much an act of testimony as 
it is an addition to the rapidly growing 
body of literature in community mental 


health. 


The reviewer counts himself among 
the true believers in the mental health 
movement. And, he finds the program 
described in this report to be among the 
few truly innovative efforts in the field, 
However, his situation is analogous to 
the position of the presumably 
clergyman, who, though agree’ 
his hell-fire-and-damnation 
in essentials of faith, 


urbane 
eing with 
colleagues 
wishes the l 
would leave more room for unce: 
and skepticism in the 
also 


atter 
rtainty 
| : : ir conclusions, He 
is left with the regret 
experienced when colle 
apparently unable to build upo 

efforts of fellow workers, Aa ‘ 
in the mental health field hay M ves 
documented in a 


which is 
agues have been 


been 
and 


numerous articles 
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books since 1948. The work suffered 
because of such deficiencies. 
repeatedly outstripped planning and 
enthusiastic zeal overrode practical con- 
siderations, while cautions from experi- 
enced community workers were disre- 
garded with the single mindedness of a 
Don Quixote intent on his tilting. 

The authors summarize it as well as 
anyone could. “We were bitterly and 
many times sarcastically criticized for 
the wild-eyed, grandiose nature of our 
first set of plans. Our humble answer to 
these critics is that they were correct. 
We were wild-eyed, grandiose, and even 
worse, naive, but our failures in at- 
tempting the impossible helped us to 
stumble upon the untried pathways to 
the obtainable." 


Action 


Psychologies 
Face Life 


James M. Sawrey and Charles W. 
Telford 


Dynamics of Mental Health: The 
Psychology of Adjustment. Bos- 
ton: Allyn and Bacon, 1963. Pp. 
vii + 462. $7.75. 


Reviewed by Donat C. KLEIN 


The authors, James M. Sawrey and 
Charles W. Telford, have been col- 
leagues for over a decade at California’s 
San Jose State College, where they are 
both professors and where Telford is 
Chairman of the Department. The re- 
viewer, Donald C. Klein, is a clinical 
psychologist with a PhD from the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. From 
1935 to 1962 he was Director of the 
Human Relations Service of Wellesley, 
Mass. a pioneer program looking into 
the adaptive and maladaptive patterns 
in a single community. For some years 
associated also with the National Train- 
ing Laboratories, he has been involved 
with human relations training, consulta- 
tion, and field research. He is currently 
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Director, Human Relations Center, and 
Associate Professor of Psychology at 
Boston University, where he works with 
colleagues from several disciplines on 
such matters as approaches to planned 
change. 


HIS unusual introductory text on the 
Wu. of adjustment reflects 
in its orientation the disjointed adjust- 
ment of Psychology itself. To use a term 
from psychoanalysis, toward which the 
authors are avowedly ambivalent, the 
book mirrors the conflicting cathexes 
with which Psychology faces Life. 

Sawrey and Telford are careful to 
warn of their bias in favor of tightly 
reasoned, behavioristic descriptions of 
the ways in which individuals respond 
to their surroundings. The solid mid- 
section of the text is devoted to a thor- 
ough-going, often exciting discussion of 
psychological processes, relevant to ad- 
justment, which have been studied in 
the laboratory. Here they rely largely 
upon such concepts as stimulus and re- 
sponse generalization, higher order con- 
ditioning, acquired sources of drive, 
and conflict viewed as a source of frust- 
tration, using all this material to help 
bridge the gap between the laboratory 
animal and his confrére who copes with 
"real life." 

In view of the conviction and ex- 
citement with which the authors ap- 
proach the chapters on basic psycho- 
logical processes, it seems unfortunate 
that they chose to write the psychology 
instead of a psychology of adjustment. 
By choosing as they did, they were then 
faced with the conflicted cathexes of 
a Psychology at war with itself and 
were committed to covering observa- 
tions, theories, and orientations with 
which they maintain an intellectually 
correct but emotionally distant rela- 
tionship. The strain seems especially 
marked in reference to psychodynamic 
concepts derived from psychoanalytic 
observation. cri- 
tiqued to the point where the begin- 
ning student may have difficulty un- 
derstanding, let alone accepting, them. 
(Repression for example, so central to 
psychoanalytic theory of defense mecha- 
nisms, is never defined and is given 
its only extended discussion in a twelve 
line footnote.) Included under defensive 


These concepts are 


behavior patterns are rationalization, 
projection, identification, emotional in- 
sultation, and intellectualization. Other 
critical means for coping with unac- 
ceptable impulses or unsatisfactory re- 
alities—displacement, compensatory be- 
havior, and reaction formation—are 
treated later in relation to aggre 
behavior or in a brief summary of psy- 
choanalytic postulates. The position of 
the authors so far denies the observa- 
tions of depth psychology that sexual 
sources or drive are not treated in 
connection with defense mechanisms. 
Indeed, sex is not mentioned until the 
middle section and only intervenes then 
in a most un-id like discussion of so- 
cial learning and the acquision of sex- 
appropriate behavior. 


| pom sections take the reader on à 
rapid but generally stimulating tour of 
high order levels of integration in which 
the authors are somewhat more phenom- 
enological in orientation. At the close 
of the tour, the student is introduced 
to a bird's eye view of personality theo- 
ries. Here, too, the authors are carcful 
to warn of possible bias. They do suc- 
ceed in being objective as they review 
first Freud and those who followed him, 
and then various "phenomenological ap- 
proaches” (under which are “lumped 
such distantly related views as those 
of Lewin, Goldstein, Lecky, Rogers, 
and Murphy). The bare bones of these 
theories are clearly identified; but bones 
they remain, piled in dusty idea bins 
waiting for the breath of life that either 
the lecturer or student must bring to 
them. It is only when approaches to 
personality organization that have been 
derived from learning theorists (such 
as those of Dollard and Miller, Mowrer, 
and Lundin) are summarized, do the 


authors infuse the material with the 


vigor that results from emotional in- 
vestment in ideas. 

Two brief concluding chapters on 
approaches to wholesome adjustment 
and on regaining mental health, for- 
tunately treat mental health in terms 
of creativity, flexibility, involvement 
and other dimensions which imply more 
than the absence of mental illness. Of 
special interest to this reader was the 
authors willingness to take a stab at 


” 


defining the “good” society, which they 
do in a few short paragraphs as lucid 
and challenging as any in the entire 
book. 

In summary, this is an. uneven text 
Which presents to the student many of 
the conflicted cathexes that Psychology 
brings to the attempt to develop a co- 
herent view of man. There are sections 
marred by polemics which may confuse 
rather than enlighten the student; the 
unliving objectivity of other sections 
may fail to communicate to him the 
vigor of the ideas. Nonetheless, there 
are chapters which pulse with the pro- 
fessional life blood of the authors; even 
oe exciting leaps into pure spec- 

» epitomized by the concept of 

the good society, 
ae epe he noted as an addendum 
lüclided oe omits many subject areas 
the book, an inadequacy 


especia en baud ] 
im ially surprising in a text of this 


Psychotherapy for All 


Theron Alexander 


Psycho] 
2nglewool in Our Society. 


tice-Hal , Cliffs, N. J: Pren- 
181, gj ggIne. 1963. Pp. ix + 


Reviewed by Max REED 

e 
i Theron Alexander, received 
in his doctorate at the Univer- 
j zn and is now Associate 
in the Colne : sychology in Pediatrics 
versity of Fs of Medicine at the Uni- 
interest lies E ong primary research 
gical and in the interplay of bio- 
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practice of clinical psychology. He is an 
ABEPP diplomate in clinical psychol- 
ogy, and his published research has 
been primarily in the area of body 
image and personality. 


nis short paperback has provided 
Tie reviewer with a very frustrat- 
ing experience. In many ways it is a 
good book. The aims and processes of 
psychotherapy are clearly presented 
within the phenomenological frame of 
reference. A wide range of emotional 
problems is included in the discussion 
of social forces contributing to emo- 
tional disturbance. Factors militating 
against effective psychotherapy are pre- 
sented in an easily understandable 
account. The mertal disorder as disease 
controversy is discussed in an informa- 
tive, short section on diagnosis. There 
is a highly readable section on the 
nature and categories of mental dis- 
orders. The general area of psycho- 
therapy with children and parents is 
developed in a lucid account. Illustra- 
tive case materials, clarifying concepts 
and adding to readability, appear 
throughout the book. 

What are the book's shortcomings? 
The author states, “This book examines 
some of the factors which bring about 
mental disorder in society and the role 
of society in alleviating the disorder. 
It deals with society's role in the psy- 
chotherapeutic experience." In the proc- 
ess of attempting to fulfill these aims 
the author has provided the reader 
with a somewhat slim fare. The faults 
seem to lie in errors of omission rather 
than commission. 


T HE AUTHOR STATES, “. . . My orien- 
tation to psychotherapy comes from 
Carl R. Rogers, and his teaching is an 
important basis for my own work.” This 
statement does not seem to the reviewer 
sufficient reason to omit mention of 
most other major psychotherapeutic ap- 
proaches in a general discussion of 
psychotherapy. Such names as Adler, 


Wolpe,  Wolstein, Peterson, Berne, 
Frank, Bandura, Bach, Ellis, Meehl, 
Alexander, Ginott, Slavson, Fromm- 


Reichmann, Wolberg, and Freud are 
notable for their absence. 
Further, the author fails us in dis- 


cussing the role of psychotherapy in 
alleviating disorder. Psychotherapy is 
treated in an extremely uncritical way. 
Statements concerning relationship be- 
tween self-concept, self-esteem and un- 
conditional positive therapist regard are 
much in evidence. There is no mention 
of data concerning such problems as 
placebo effects or suggestion, various 
aspects of verbal conditioning, thera- 
pist personality and success, similarities 
and differences in approach by thera- 
pists of different schools. Research data 
regarding the efficacy of psychotherapy 
and prediction of success are lacking. 
The authors favorable position is 
greatly weakened by these rather ex- 
tensive omissions. 

The author gives a well written ac- 
count of many social factors which 
may enter into the successful employ- 
ment of psychotherapy. However, the 
general thesis is that psychotherapy is 
the much maligned hero, and all that 
is needed for society to save itself is 
that it understand and provide psycho- 
therapy for all. 

Although the work is focused on 
American society as the matrix within 
which psychotherapy is employed, only 
a very elementary analysis of that cul- 
ture is undertaken. Among major omis- 
sions are the works of such figures as 
Parsons, Hollingshead, Bateson, and 
Ruesch. 

In spite of these limitations, it seems 
to the reviewer that the book does give 
a good general picture of the situations 
in which psychotherapy is employed 
and of the character and process of at 
least one widely employed form of 
psychotherapy. The reviewer agrees 
with the suggestions made by the au- 
thor in a personal communication that 
the book could well be employed as 
a supplement in courses of abnormal 
and social psychology and introductory 
courses dealing with techniques of 
psychotherapy. 


iJ 


Every great and commanding momen; 
in the annals of the world is the trium h 
of some enthusiasm. i 


—RALPH Warpo EMERSON 
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Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


The Epidemiology of Ignorance 


Lincoln F. Hanson, Editor 


Programs 63: A Guide to Programed Instructional Materials. Compiled 
and produced by Research Division, The Center for Programed Instruc- 
tion, Inc. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, 1963. USOE publication No. OE-34015-63. Pp. xvii + 814. 


$2.50. 


Reviewed by Ernst Z. RorHKopr 


Hanson, the editor, is a Columbia- 
trained psychologist. He received his 
PhD in 1952 and for several years 
worked in the Operations Research Of- 
fice at Johns Hopkins University, where 
he studied soldiers’ reactions to 
equipment and acquired the distinction 
of being the only psychologist to sit 
near a nuclear explosion in an M-48 
tank. In 1957 he became head of the 
science department at a private prepar- 
atory school and in 1961 joined the 
Center for Programed Instruction, where 
he has been serving as Director of In- 
formation. Rothkopf, the reviewer, 
received his PhD in experimental psy- 
chology at the University of Connecti- 
cut, and is well-known to those active 
in ‘the field of programed instruction 
and verbal learning. A member of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories technical staff, 
he previously reviewed Eugene Galan- 
ter’s Automatic Teaching: The State of 
the Art (CP, March 1960. 5, 104-105). 
His current preoccupation is with the 
role of inspection behavior in learning 
from written instructive material. 


new 


ROGRAMS 763, the second of a series 
P which started in 1962, was intended 
to aid educators in the choice of self- 
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instructional programs. Its editor, Dr. 
L. F. Hanson, has assembled for this 
purpose a variety of detail about each 
of 352 programs which were commer- 
cially available in 1963. This constitutes 
a thought-provoking mass of informa- 
tion for those interested in the state of 
programed instruction. 

The information about the 352 pro- 
grams was 


obtained by questionnaires 
which were completed by publishers 
and other known suppliers. The de- 
scriptions printed in Programs 763 in- 
clude: source, price, length, format, in- 
dications of available manuals or tests, 
character of the student population on 
which the program was developed and 
also the population for which it is in- 
tended, time required for completion, 
and at least one sample page of each 
program. An author, publisher, and sub- 
ject matter index is provided. The com- 
pilation appears to be reasonably accu- 
rate and complete. I 


sked ten major 
suppliers of programs whether they were 
satisfied with their listings. The seven 
who replied were content with the ac- 
curacy and completeness of their entries. 
"They may have been slightly more tol- 
erant with respect to accuracy than they 
should have been, however, since pro- 
gram listings of two of the queried 


publishers contained a substantial error. 
In each case the program sample page 
was not appropriate to the program for 
which it was shown. 

Errors which are due to inaccurate 
information provided by the publisher 
are more difficult to detect. It is almost 
certain that some of the listed programs 
are not yet available. A few of the items 
that were listed in Programs '62, i.c. 
last year's volume, still have not seen 
the light of day. The editor of this year's 
catalogue has attempted to guard against 
premature listings by requiring at least 
one sample page for every program. 
However, this maneuver probably was 
not completely successful. A substantial 
number of sample pages (I judge con- 
servatively 22) appear to be manuscript 
copy. This and the fact that no price 
was given for 43 listings suggests that 
not all of the listed programs were 
ready when the questionnaire was com- 
pleted. But these are trifles which d0 
not seriously impair the usefulness of 
this catalogue for educators and stu- 
dents of programed instruction. The 
descriptions are of sufficient accuracy 
and detail to allow the reader to decide 
whether to obtain a sample copy of 
the program and whether to request 
further information from the supplier. 
Thus Programs *63 clearly accomplishes 
its stated purpose. The Office of Edu- 
cation, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfa.e should be com- 
mended for sponsoring this undertaking- 


Wai impressions of the state of 


programed instruction emerge from 
the study of the content of Programs 
763? There are clearly o 
growth and some indic: 
tion, For e 


some signs of 
ations of matura- 
xample, the number of avail- 
able programs and their variety has in- 
creased since 1962, A few instances can 
even be found of two or more programs 
for similar subject matter and grade 
level. This should tend to provoke com- 
parison and m 
of more effe 
also some 


ay stimulate the evolution 
cüve programs. There are 


encouraging signs that con- 
siderations of how 


the program is t? 
be used are 


beginning to influence pro- 
gram characteristics, Some evidence for 
this can be found in diminishing pro^ 
Sram length. The median length fot 


y 


Programs '62 was 2400 frames. For Pro- 
grams 763 this figure has shrunk to 
under 1000 frames, with 400 frames 
emerging as the modular length. This 
Suggests that the naive equation of the 
instructional program package with an 
entire academic course is deservedly 
losing its appeal We can hope that 
the increased availability of “compact” 
Program will lead to more experimenta- 
Hon with general Systems for using pro- 
Sramed instructional materials. 
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ARITHMETIC Prim.+ 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC SERIES: MULTIPLICATION 
& DIVISION FACTS 
(1 through 100) 
JAMES L. EVANS 
DONALD T. TOSTI, both of Teaching Materials Corpora- 
tion. 
Published by TEACHING MATERIALS CORPORATION, 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Programed text, 2,099 frames, paperback, 441 pp., 
8-1/2" x 11”, bound in 2 separate volumes, $11.00. 


ARITHMETIC 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC SERIES: MULTIPLICATION 
& DIVISION FACTS 


Evans, Tosti; TEACHING MATERIALS CORPORATION 
2 sample pages: 


tate count by 6'e. 


For use in MIN/MAX II machine, $25.00; program re- 
usable, $10.00. 

Teacher's Manual: General Manual available for all 
TMI-Grolier Programs. 

Final Test included. 

Constructed Responses always used; no Multiple 
Choice; no Branching. 


DEVELOPMENTAL (FIELD TEST) POPULATION(S): 
*8 year olds in 3rd grade. IQ range 96-116.” 

Prerequisites: “Third grade reading ability and knowledge 
of addition and subtraction are required.” 

Average Time: 25-30 hours (based entirely on data); 
standard deviation, 9.62 hours. 

Next Revision: February, 1963. 

(2 sample pages) 


A Procram Description and SAMPLE FRAME SEQUENCE in Programs '63 


of hours required for the completion of 
the programs. An estimate is nearly al- 
ways given for this but only 24% of 
the listings in Programs 763 indicate 
that the time estimates were based on 
actual observations of studying students. 

The use of tryout-revision cycles is 
apparently neither widespread nor ex- 
tensive. This compels the conclusion 
that the objectives which the producers 
of the materials in Programs 763 set for 
themselves are too low either with re- 
spect to terminal student performance, 


or with respect to how long it takes to 
reach this performance, or with respect 
to both. 

The price data given in Programs “63 
suggest the reason for the modesty of 
program objectives. The materials in 
Programs 763 are remarkably inexpen- 
sive. It may be the case that program 
publishers, in an effort to survive in a 
book-dominated market, have set their 
prices too low and that this has made 
it impossible to allocate adequate funds 
for the development phase of program 
belief. 
per 
frame as a representative price for Pro- 
grams '63. The median price per frame 
for Programs 62 was .6c. Development 
costs are of difficult to infer 
from these sales prices, but I should 


production. The grounds for th 


are as follows. Hanson gives 


course 


think. on the conservative. assumption 


the publisher expected an average sale 
of 20,000 copies, that the .5c per frame 
price implies that no more than $20,000 
was spent on the development of a 1000 
frame program, and very likely much 
less. This figure in the light of industrial 
experience would be low by a factor of 
nearly two. 

The apparently low development 
costs are further evidence of the spar- 
ing use of tryout-revision cycles and 
suggest that program objectives are ap- 
parently more sensitive to marketing 
considerations than to educational re- 
quirements. This is not a happy prospect 
because the level of objectives is the 
key for future developments in pro- 
instruction. The theoretical 
for instructional 


gramed 
underpinnings pro- 
graming are weak, hence the power 
of the initial program draft has a very 
real practical ceiling. As a consequence 
the effectiveness of a program is de 
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uct and is willing to commit substan- 
tial resources to attain them. This 
would mean high prices. But although 
these might eventually be reduced 
through one of the time-honored uses 
of applied research, i.e., eliminating the 
need for empirical fumbling in per- 
fecting a product, it is doubtful that 
any publisher would now muster enough 
courage to offer, in the open market, a 
program which is several times the 
price of those now being sold. 


In my opinion, there have been no 
dramatically effective _ self-instructive 
programs to date and certainly there 
is no evidence for their existence in 
Programs 763. This is not entirely due 
to failures of courage on part of the 
publishing industry. This industry found 
its own objectives and standards be- 
cause educators and psychologists did 
not supply them. The long range dif- 
ficulty is not alone due to failure on 
the part of educators to require some 
uniform method for stating what a pro- 
gram can do. Although Programs "63 
does not give the information, several 
program producers have accepted the 
recommendations of the Lumsdaine 
APA-AERA-DAVI Committee on Stand- 
ards. However, even if all the sup- 
pliers in Programs 763 felt compelled 
to provide the performance label recom- 
mended by the Lumsdaine Committee, it 
is doubtful whether this would raise the 
general level of program objectives to 
any substantial degree. What seems to 
be needed is a factual frame of refer- 
ence for evaluating program objectives 
(ie, stated performance characteris- 
tics) which is widely understood. This 
might be provided by behavioral anal- 
ysis of minimum objectives for the 
major school subjects and the gather- 
ing of normative data on how long 
and what it takes to reach these objec- 
tives. Such analysis could supply badly 
needed, hard facts about the epidemiol- 
ogy of ignorance, its forms, its preva- 
lence, and its seriousness so that we 
may appreciate the wonders of its pro- 
posed remedies. Had enough facts about 
the epidemiology of ignorance been 
available when the materials in Pro- 
grams "63 were produced, there would 
be more room for optimism about Pro- 


grams "64. 
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Additional 
Film Listings 


(Some of the recent films described 
briefly below will be more fully reviewed 
in later issues of CP—Ed.) 


Child Growth and Development. 
(McGraw-Hill—Three series of films) 


l6mm sound, sale by McGraw-Hill, 

rental from local educational film 

libraries. 
Adolescent Development. Eight films 
ranging from 16 to 22 minutes each; 
$95.00 to $125.00 each. Dramatiza- 
tions of the problems, interests, and 
activities of young people during vari- 
ous stages of adolescence portrayed 
as a means of gaining better under- 
standings of the adolescent. 


Ages and Stages. Six films ranging 
from 13 to 26 minutes each; $75.00 to 
$145.00 black & white and $145.00 to 
$270.00 color. Shows child growth 
from two to fifteen years, illustrating 
positive parent-child relationships, 
and stressing that each age level has 
its own values in the child's life. 


Child Development. Nine films rang- 
ing from 11 to 27 minutes each; 
$65.00 to $160.00 each. Problems of 
the normal child; analyses of the 
many developmental patterns of in- 
fancy and childhood, to provide 
teachers and parents with under- 
standing useful for helping children 
achieve a happy, well-balanced ma- 
turity. 


Parents Ask About School (National 
Education Association) 16mm sound, 


30 minutes each. Sale $35.00 black & 
white, $135.00 color; no rental. A series 
of 12 films from the 1961 NEA tele- 
vision series of the same name. Designed 
for the layman (PTA, American Edu- 
cation Week observances, etc.) in refer- 
ence to popular questions concerning 
the public school system. The following 
are available in color as well as black 
& white: 

A Time for Talent (explores pro- 

grams for the gifted student) 

Learning for Life (shows new de- 


velopments in adult education) 
The Big Classroom (accompanies 
teachers on an actual tour of Europe) 
Not By Chance (demonstrates tech- 
niques in teacher education) 
The remainder of the series is available 
in black & white only: 
How Does My Child Learn to Read? 
Are Our Schools Up-to-Date? 
What are Teaching Machines? 
Will We Have Year ’Round Schools? 
How Much Homework is Enough? 
Can We Help the Slow Learner? 
Should I Know My Child's I.Q. 
How Good Are Our Schools? 


Sense Perception (Moody Institute of 
Science) 16mm sound, Part I: 27 
minutes, Part II; 28 minutes, color. Sale 
$220.00 each; rental $10.00 per day 
plus $2.50 each extra day. 

Intended for Junior, Senior High and 
College students. Illustrates the me” 
chanics of the system by which we 
maintain contact with our environment: 
i.e., stimulation of the sensory receptor, 
passing of electrical impulses to the 
brain and the interpretation and per- 
ception in the brain. Also demonstrates 
that there is much in the universe out- 
side the scope of our senses, 


Nore: All of the following films are 
available from the Psychological Cinema 
Register (PCR) Audio-Visual Aids Li- 
brary, the Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Penna. 


The New Look Is The Anxious Look 
(Brandon International Films) 16mm 
sound, 11 minutes, black & white. Sale 
$60.00; rental $10.00 (PCR 132-30 
rental $2.25), 

Based on the story by Richard Ruben- 
stein published in Neurotica, Describes 
a day in the life of a man who, because 


: his ‘Constant apprehension of defeat, 
finds simple tasks overwhelming. 


Life Before Birth (Hamilton Film 
Service) 16mm sound, 26 minutes, 
black & white, No sales; rental $15.00 
(PCR 612.6-18 rental $5.25). 

Filmed at Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, it depicts the development of 
the chick embryo through the early for- 
mative stages to the point at which 
clearly defined The 


organs appear. 


Properties of a cell which make a heart 
beat are traced back to the exact mo- 


ment of their first appearance in an 


embryo. (From the CBS series "Con- 
quest") 


4 Day in the Night of Jonathan 
Mole (McGraw-Hill) 16mm sound, 


32 minutes, black & Sale 
$135.00; rental at nominal rates from 
all educational film (PCR 


white. 


libraries. 
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323.1-14 rental $6.25). 
Problem of prejudice, and fallacies 
upon which it thrives. Fantasy built 
around courtroom trial testing a new 
law intended to restrict employment to 
persons of "pure" racial origin. The 
fable is presented in a manner calcu- 
lated to provoke discussion by forcing 
the adult to face honestly his own 


attitude. 


out that my concept of drive differs 
from Hulls early formulation of “re- 
action potential" in that Hull referred 
to a specific motor act or, at most, an 
extremely narrow band of responses, 
while my concept of drive refers to a 
"broad class of behavior." The intent 
here was to discriminate between the 
breadth of the two concepts. On the 
same page as the footnote, I have the 
following statement: “It will be recalled 
that drive was defined as a force with 
properties of direction and activation. 
It is important to keep in mind that 
drive, so defined, is not reducible to a 
state of deprivation or to any other 
single factor. One can investigate cor- 
relates of drive, but these are not the 
drive itself. Drive is simply a concept 
referring to a directed force" (Epstein, 
p. 132). 

Turning to Sarason's second objection, 
namely that I require the reader to make 
an apparently incredulous assumption 
that inner and outer cues combine addi- 
tively with cach other and multiplica- 
tively with a non-cue aspect of the or- 
ganism’s inner state, this is no more than 
to state that a cue is a cue, whether it 
derives from inner or outer stimulation, 
and that the goal-relevant cues from all 
sources interact multiplicatively with an 
inner state to produce a directed force, 
or drive. There is little that is original 
here, as my position is similar to Hull's 
early formulation, that 
habit strength interacts multiplicatively 
with an activation factor to produce a 


among others, 


response disposition, which he designated 
as "reaction potential." 

It is possible that Sarason's confusion 
stems from my use of terms which are 
superficially similar to those employed 
by behavior theorists, while the definitions 
of the terms relate them more closely 
to concepts associated with psychoana- 
lytic and Lewinian theory. Thus, I define 
drive as a directed force, while for the 
behavior theorist it is a nondirectional 
state of arousal, which I call activation. 
My approach also has a greater per- 
ceptual emphasis than that of the be- 
havior theorist, and I suggest that meas- 
ures of perceptual discrimination and 
generalization would provide a more 
useful unit than habit strength. Finally, 
I am concerned with broad response 
classes in which specific responses can 
be substituted for one another. 

Sarason's reaction to my experimental 
work also warrants considerable comment, 
but present space is limited. Suffice it to 
say that my perception of what I did 
and found and his have little in common. 

One final comment. Sarason states that 
I feel "that investigators should spend 
more time studying the effects of intense 
drives and less time on motivational 
conditions of low intensity (c.g. ego- 
involving instructions), and adds that 
he would "still like to intersperse studies 
of starvation. and parachute jumping 
with occasional studies of verbally-in- 
duced failure or stress" CP, Nov. 1963, 
8, 421). First, let me wish him success 
in his endeavors. Secondly, I never said 
what he says I did, particularly where 
ego-involving instructions are involved. 
I did indicate that for the kind of work 
on motives and drive states that I have 
been interested in, the use of potent 
experimental variables was very reward- 
ing, and I was often unable to demon- 
strate drive effects with milder drive 
states, although the same was not true 
for set effects. I concluded that, “The 
usual procedures of working in the lab. 
oratory with motivational variables of low 
intensity and of little significance to the 
subject. and then attempting to 
all sources of incidental vari NE 
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WHAT'S THE MESSAGE 


I am not sure what the message is that 
the Nichol's people are trying to convey 
(CP, March 1964, 9, 60) about my re- 
view of the gross book The Brain 
Watchers (CP, June 1963, 8, 228). Per- 
haps boiled down, they are suggesting 
that CP’s Editor be replaced and that 
I be viewed as incompetent in the test- 
ing field. I have reread my review and 
think that it reflects my perception of the 
book. 

Proof that psychologists are still grap- 
pling with some of the problems raised 
can be obtained by a quick review of the 
topical agenda of Psychometric Society 
meetings and Division 5 meetings. Fur- 
ther evidence is found in the validity 
information exchange in Personnel Psy- 
chology, not to mention the articles that 
regularly appear on the issues I have 
raised in the Journal of Educational and 
Mental Measurement. 

W. J. E. Crissy 
Michigan State University 


ONE MAN’S AVERAGE IS ANOTHER 
MAN’S GENIUS? 

In commenting on John B. Carroll's 
review of my “Writing Russian Script: 
A Self-Instructional Program” (CP, April 
1964, pp 188-190), I wish to state first 
that his descriptive statements of the 
program are accurate. However. what he 
obviously considers to be unfavorable 
features of the program, I, for the most 
part, view as virtues. Aside from the 
generally negative tone of his statements 
concerning efficiency and effectiveness of 
the program, I do not take issue with 
them. I view the program as a device for 
guiding the interested student to study. 

A serious difference of. opinion does 
exist between Carroll and myself with 
regard to our estimations of the capa- 
bilities of the student. I 
believe that Carroll's generally unfavor- 
able opinion of my program is based 
primarily, if not wholly on this difference. 
The program was written for the student 
who does require from 10 to 12 hours 
to learn to write Russian script, whether 
by programmed instruction. or other 
means, I should, perhaps, add, for the 
benefit of the many readers of this journal 
who may not be familiar with Russian 
script, that several experienced teachers 
of Russian have indicated to me that 
their estimations of the length of time 
that their students of Russian usually 
write Russian 


“average” 


devote to learning to 
script, and, they add, with substantially 
less success than our students. is much 
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closer to our 10%-hour average figure 
than to Carroll's 3. 

Our program, of course, has not been 
found to be equally suitable for all stud- 
ents who have used it. However. the 
overwhelming majority of the students 
who have used the program under experi- 
mental conditions in its current, many- 
times-revised form, have not found it to 
be too slow. On the contrary, most 
students, as determined by their responses 
to a questionnaire, have found the pro- 
gram a pleasant way to learn. This kind 
of evidence, of course, docs not prove 
that our program could not be shortened 
without suffering some deleterious effect. 
But if the same information and the 
same skills which our program teaches 
could be learned in one quarter or one 
third the time, as Carroll suggests, then 
surely more than merely a few students 
of our program would have found it 
boring. It should be pointed out that 
our students include approximately 200 
young enlisted men who were selected 
by the Armed Forces to study Russian 
in an intensive language training pro- 
gram. They were selected because they 
had scored above a cut-off point on the 
Carroll-Sapon Modern Language Apti- 
tude Test. Furthermore, these above 
average students went through our pro- 
gram under massed learning conditions, 
spending up to six hours per day on 
three consecutive days. Of these students 
who were selected on the basis of their 
aptitude for learning languages and who 
spent an average of approximately 10% 
hours on the program under less than 
ideal learning conditions, very few com- 
plained about being bored. Most of them 
commented favorably. 

Leaving the issue of efficiency, I 
would like to mention a distinguishing 
feature of our program which I believe 
will be of interest to psychologists con- 
cerned with programmed self-instruction. 
Unlike other programs, our fact-presenta- 
tion frames, which we call statement 
frames, do not contain any questions. 
The questions (and answers) are con- 
tained in separate frames, which we 
call practice frames. This format has the 
advantage of enabling the student to 
find and review parts of thc program 
more easily than is the case with the 
usual linear program. Furthermore, it 
offers a unique possibility for handling 
individual differences. Bright students 
(Carrol's 3-hour average students?) 
could go through the program at an 
accelerated pace by skipping some of 
the practice frames, but not skipping 
any statement frames and consequently 


not missing any of the course content. 

We plan to test this “branching” feature 
of our program in the laboratory. 

Irvine J. SALTZMAN 

Indiana University 
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No doubt man is a free agent and 
brone to err, but it must be recognized 
that the momentum of human evolution; 
both in the organism and in the per- 
manent products of society, is on the 
whole stronge 1 


T toward goodness, truth; 
and beauty 


than. toward badness, false- 
ness, and ugliness. For evolution has been 
on the whole integrative; and in thé 
realm of organisms and in the kingdom 
of Man what makes for integration i5 
therefore stronger than what makes for 
disintegration, Health must be more per 
sistent than disease; truth must be moré 
lasting than error; goodness must triumph 
over evil, 


—Srr J. AnrHUR Tuomas 
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author, Albe 
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hos Uil of Louvain, Belgium. 
gigs Me awarded honorary de- 
orary taal universities, is Hon- 
gium É ri, ini founder of the Bel- 
Served as Y of Psychology, and has 
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and the "s Congress of Psychology 
tific fup ud Union of Scien- 
Teviewe, "OPDgy. Walter C. Gogel, the 
Tne his doctorate from 
Since then y of Chicago in 1951. 
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with problems of visual per- 
ma 5 the LIS. Army Medical 
e Civil Pj Oratory and presently at 
lute, y, < CT omedical Research Insti- 
organizara e! is in the perceptual 
World, and Ra the three-dimensional 
One, qun "5 approach is an analytic 
lermeg " od recent contribution, 
zn “adjacency principle,” is 
in po the operation of cue 
te determination of ap- 

že and distance, 


d provide us with 
iS ation Concerning the physi- 
> is difficult to find percep- 


tual or response dimensions which are 
perfectly correlated with specific physi- 
cal dimensions. For example, hue is 
correlated with wave length and per- 
ceived size is correlated with physical 
size, but in neither case is the correla- 
tion perfect. In view of such imperfect 
correlations, it is clear that perceptual 
as well as physical dimensions can be 
useful in guiding psychological research 
—as is evidenced by the systematic in- 
vestigations reported by Michotte in The 
Perception of Causality. The research 
described in this book is primarily con- 
cerned with two problems: (1) The 
demonstration (contrary, it is supposed, 
to the contention of Hume) that a di- 
rect causal impression exists; and, (2) 
the specification of the set of variables 
(physical and perceptual) which are its 
necessary and sufficient conditions. 


To investigate the causal impression, 
Michotte presents moving objects 
usually produced either by viewing 


(through a horizontal slit) a small seg- 
ment of a pair of lines drawn on a ro- 
tating disc or by projecting lights on a 
screen. In either case, if one object (A) 
moves toward and appears to contact 
another object (B) which immediately 


ALBERT MicHorTE 


moves off in the same direction, ob- 
servers report that A caused B to move. 
If A stops after contacting B and B 
moves off at a speed equal to or less 
than that of A's approach, a causal im- 
pression of "launching" is said to oc- 
cur. If A and B move off together, the 
perceptual effect is called “entrain. 
ing." Entraining and launching (and 
their derivatives "traction" and “trig: 
gering”) are the basic types of situa- 
tions from which Michotte derives his 
theory of the causal impression, 

There is little doubt but that ob. 
servers can have a direct and immediate 
impression of causality and that 
impression is a function of ce 
cific stimulus conditions 
The ratio of the spec 
the temporal 


this 
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of two kinds: (1) Variables which 
tend to make the movement of B appear 
continuous with that of A; and (2) 
variables which tend perceptually to 
separate the two events. If the former 
dominate, the result is the perception 
of one continuous, uninterrupted move- 
ment. If the latter dominate, the result 
is the perception of discrete, independ- 
ent events. When the two kinds of 
variables are properly balanced, the 
perception momentarily achieves what 
Michotte calls the "ampliation of move- 
ment, which is *. ..the extension on 
to a second object of the already exist- 
ing movement of a first object, in such 
a way that this movement brings about 
the displacement of the second object." 
(p. 143). The occurrence of ampliation 
of the movement is the necessary and 
sufficient condition for the perception of 
mechanical causality. 


p wm to Michotte, the causal 
impression is essentially unlearned. Al- 
though there is no doubt that the 
impression of causality in the entrain- 
ing-launching type of experiment is 
immediate, it does not seem to the 
reviewer that this quality of immediacy 
can be used as evidence that the im- 
pression is also innate. For example, 
immediate causal impressions seem to 
occur in some instances (termed “phe- 
nomenal dependence” by Michotte) in 
which learned relations are also in- 
volved. More pertinent to the issue of 
whether or not the causal impression 
is unlearned is the demonstration by 
Michotte that temporal contiguity is 
not always a sufficient condition for 
producing the causal impression and 
that not all impressions of causality are 
veridical. On the other hand, the im- 
pression of mechanical causality usually 
parallels simple laws of physical me- 
chanics as would be expected if this 
impression had an experiential basis. It 
seems to the reviewer that, as is usual 
with problems of this type, the ques- 
tion of the origin of the causal impres- 
sion is complex. Perhaps eventually it 
will be found that experience deter- 
mines certain aspects of the causal im- 
pression (such as its spatio-temporal re- 
quirements) but not others (such as its 
formal organization). 

Ampliation of the movement isa 
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fleeting perceptual event transitional be- 
tween two successive movements. This 
evanescent quality of the ampliation 
process permits Michotte's theory to be 
extended to a variety of causal phe- 
nomena. For example, because the total 
time and movement required for the 
ampliation is small, the concept can be 
successfully applied to causal impres- 
sions occurring from tactile as well as 
from visual movements. Furthermore, 
the dynamic and transitory quality of 
the process tends to remove the limita- 
tion that a movement prior to amplia- 
tion must be present before ampliation 
can occur. In some cases in which a 
causal impression occurs, (for instance, 
the throwing of a javelin) the move- 
ments of the two objects (the arm and 
the javelin) begin simultaneously. To 
explain these occurrences of perceived 
causality, Michotte introduces the no- 
tion of the ampliation of the move- 
ment (from the arm to the javelin) 
being continuously renewed at each 
moment of the changing shape of the 
motor object (the arm). Continuous am- 
pliation is also thought to be involved in 
more complex perceptions such as oc- 
cur, for example, with respect to ani- 
mal movement. The Perception of Cau- 
sality needs to be read to appreciate 
the elegance with which a variety of 
causal phenomena are brought within 
the scope of the theory, However, it 
seems to the reviewer that in spite of 
the skill with which the concept of the 
ampliation of the movement is ex- 
tended, some loss in predictive preci- 
sion occurs as it is applied to situa- 
tions increasingly remote from the 
launching-entraining type experiments. 


L. The Perception of Causality Mi- 
chotte has presented a convincing and 
detailed description of the perceptual 
structure involved in the impression of 
mechanical causality. It is this rather 
than a concern with the origin of the 
causal impression which, it is felt, is the 
outstanding achievement of the book. 
From this book, it is clear that organiz- 
ing factors within the observer are im- 
portant in structuring causal and other 
related perceptions. Furthermore, am- 
pliation of the movement is an example 


of a still more general phenomenon 
which has also been investigated by 


Michotte. This is the phenomenon of 
the maintenance of perceptual identity 
or perceptual permanence in spite of 
changing stimulus conditions. In this 
context, Michotte's theory of the causal 
impression provides a model of the pro- 
cesses involved in the perception of 
both continuity and change in the phys- 
ical world. 

The Perception of Causality is and 
has been an important book for re- 
searchers in perception. It describes à 
sustained program of research (102 ex- 
periments) on an important problem 
and has produced a description of per- 
ceptual organization probably unexcelled 
in psychological literature for its clarity 
and detail. 


Motivation Revised 


Chalmers L, Stacey and Manfred 
F. DeMartino (Eds.) 


Understanding Human Motivation 


pu id Cleveland, Ohio: 
ar el T 
680. $7.95. en, 1963. Pp. xvi 


Reviewed by Marsnari R. Jones 


Chalmers L, Stacey, originally [ro" 
Canada, is a PhD from Minnesota, and 
now a professor of psychology at SY 
cuse University. In 1957 he edited, with 
DeMartino, a book of readings °” 
Counseling and Psychotherapy with the 
Mentally Retarded. Manfred F. D& 
Martino, the second editor, is a schoo! 
psychologist with the Board of Coop” 
ative Educational Services in Onondage 
County, New York, and one of Stacey's 
former students. Marshall R. Jones, the 
reviewer, is now Professor and Chait 
man, Department of Psychology "m 
Florida's University of. Miami. Earlier 
while located in a contrasting part a 
the country, he organized and edite 
the collected papers in the series ^ 
books all bearing the title, Nebrask? 
Symposium on Motivation, and pub 
lished by the University of Nebraska 


Press, 1953 through 1963. He «ls? 


organized the Symposium on Human 
Motivation for the XVII International 
Congress of Psychology in Washington, 
August, 1963, and presently is editing 
the papers and discussions delivered 
there. Trained at Yale with Robert 
R. Sears, he has had a broad experience 
in teaching, in clinical work, in editing 
—obviously—and in research. In recent 
Years his research has concerned the 
methods of measuring the self concept 


and of finding its relation to family 
interactions, 
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in others they are no more than a table 
of contents. Within sections 
somewhat more coherence than can be 
found in the book as a whole, but even 
here there is not always the kind of 
progression that one wishes to find in 
a good texbook. 


there is 


y m is considerable unevenness 
among the articles in conceptual level. 
Instructors would find the task of clari- 
fying concepts of considerably different 
magnitude from paper to paper. Senior 
majors in most psychology departments 
should have a nodding acquaintance 
with most of the concepts, but even 
they might find a few of them un- 
familiar. Students with less than several 
courses in psychology would almost 
certainly be unfamiliar with some of 
the concepts and have difficulty in 
shifting from one frame of reference 
to another. 

By limiting themselves to human 
motivation, the editors inevitably ex- 
clude from consideration some of the 
theoretically important issues in the 


more general field of motivation. Even 
within this field, one misses anything 
representing the considerable literature 
on physiological variables, on adapta- 
tion level, and on the points of view 
of psychologists like Barker and Heider 
who, though not primarily motivation 
theorists, still have had important and 
significant things to say about motiva- 
tional factors in human behavior. 


Even though the section on current 
status has been more than doubled in 
this edition, there still is room for a 
legitimate question about the timeliness 
of this collection. Only one article in 
the book was first published originally 
since 1960, only four since 1955, and 
more than one-half of them were origi- 
nally published before 1945. 


The editors have selected interesting 
and generally important articles and 
have done their editing chores well. 
Even though the book does not achieve 
some of the goals the editors set for 
themselves, this edition is a significant 
improvement over the first and better 
than many books of readings. 


Readable Phenomenology 


Stephan Strasser 


Phenomenology and the Human Sciences. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Duquesne Univ, 


Press, 1963. Pp. xiii + 339. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Rex M. COLLIER 


The author, Stephan Strasser, was born 
in Vienna and his advanced education 
obtained at the universities of 
Vienna and Dijon. During WW II 
he fled to Belgium where he made a 
special study of the Husserl Archives 
and after the war was appointed as lec- 
turer at the University of Louvain. In 
1947 he accepted appointment as pro- 
fessor of philosophical anthropology at 
the University of Nijmegen in the 
Netherlands. Duquesne University made 
him a guest professor in 1956. Henry 
J. Koren, who translated the book, is 


was 


Chairman of the Department of Philos- 
ophy at Duquesne University and is the 
general editor of the Duquesne Studies 
The reviewer, Rex Collier, I 
his PhD from Northwestern U 
in 1934 and subsequently 

(at the Medical School), at 
sity of Vermont, at Union 
y the University of Illin 
we went to the VA Hospi 

Barracks, Missouri. M. niu 
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ric Research 
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niversity 
taught there 
the Univer- 
College and 
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not long ago 
euro psychiat- 
His thinki 
recently 


Laboratory, 
writing have 


been con- 


cerned with the kind of reconce ptuali- 
zation of consciousness he sees as nec- 
essary for progress in psychology. 


indifferent or even allergic to 
phenomenology, will be initially pre- 
disposed to pass by this book. The re- 
action will be unfortunate since Stras- 
ser's book is exceptionally readable and 
informative in comparison to typical 
writings in this field. Sometime in the 
near future and on some basis Ameri- 
can Psychology must have its rendez- 
vous with the essential issues of the 
phenomenological argument. The clar- 
ity with which Strasser has written will 
be of great benefit in such encounters. 

Currently, most psychologists take 
a stand similar to that of a nationally 
known psychologist who recently said 
in a public meeting, “I spent several 
hours this summer with a phenomen- 
ologist and finally decided that what- 
ever he was talking about was mean- 
ingless to me.” Thus we were invited 
to assume that perhaps what phenom- 
enology has to say may be either 
meaningless or, at least, we can excuse 
ourselves if we, too, do not understand. 
But a more appropriate approach for 
the psychologist as scholar or scientist 
would be to examine frames of ref- 
erence when communication results in 
less than adequate meanings. There is 
that bare possibility that psychology 
has built for itself a comfortable or- 
thodoxy surrounded with such an im- 
pregnable set of defenses that communi- 
cation across the barricades becomes 
difficult or impossible. 

Stephan Strasser has reacted to this 
very problem in the writing of his book. 
More so than many writers on phe- 
nomology, he is able to speak from the 
frames of reference of objective science 
as well as from those frames derived 
the experiencing individual. 
he communicates more success- 


A iERICAN PSYCHOLOGISTS, typically 


from 


Hence, e 
fully than is typical of one who writes 


from the more subjective and less posi- 


tivistic point of view. 


H ow open-minded can we be as psy- 
chologists? Phenomenology, as outlined 
by Strasser, attacks the very approaches 
of which we are most proud. Objectiv- 
ity, the positivistic rationale, opera- 
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tionally defined concepts, hypothetico- 
deductive management of hypotheses, 
emphases on palpable fact, the exten- 
sion of theoretical prediction through 
the erection of models, the quantifi- 
cation of all variables through the 
use of numbers—all of these and more 
represent hard won objectives of mod- 
ern psychology. But every item becomes 
a target of severe critism for the phe- 
nomenologist. He would insist that the 
objectivity commonly found in the na- 
tural sciences is inappropriate in a hu- 
man science which aims at comprehen- 
sive and meaningful data. Take for ex- 
ample the concept of "encounter." 
Most psychologists would define the 
concept in terms of observable contacts 
and interactions between people. Stras- 
ser's definition of encounter is *. . . the 
communication of persons with each 
other in a situation that is meaningful 
for both of them" (p. 147). The merit 
of the definition is obvious, but imme- 
diately also the psychologist wants to 
know what he means by the term 
“meaningful.” So the definition remains 
a bit cryptic until arrival at pages 211- 
213. Here he says “. . . that meaning 
is something ultimate which cannot be 
explained and does not need to be ex- 
plained" (p. 212). And a little further 
on, "That which truth, goodness and 
beauty have in common is their mean- 
ingfulness." The continued cryptic qual- 
ity will not satisfy most psychologists. 
Even so, the elusive characteristic in- 
creases still more in the last sentence of 
the paragraph entitled, “What is mean- 
ing?" It reads, "Meaning, therefore, 
even in the sense of practical, axiologi- 
cal and esthetic meaning, is always 
meaning of being" (p. 213). Psycholo- 
gists will tend to be annoyed at points 
like this and will certainly ask if the 
concepts cannot be delineated 
more sharpness and clarity. 


with 


Clearly the phenomenologist is at- 
tempting to communicate about con- 
cepts that are comprehensive, total and 
complex and may feel that irreparable 
loss would result from narrow, precise 
definitions insisted on by the psycholo- 
gist. Who is right? Is it possible that the 
psychologist finally comes to talk about 
triviality by insisting on precision and 
so loses his grasp on the comprehen- 
sive? If this is the price to be paid for 


precision, perhaps the price is too high. 
Before settling for answers to such ques- 
tions one could hope for further at- 
tempts to communicate about these dif- 
ficult concepts. 


Mos PsvcHoLocv and phenom- 
enology share a common aim of under- 
standing man, his nature, and his be- 
havior. The essence of the phenomen- 
ological approach is to do everything 
possible to preserve the human element 
while at the same time attempting tO 
acquire meaningful data. Data or facts 
would simply not be meaningful in this 
context without the preservation of the 
human aspect. Psychology, American 
psychology, on the other hand, has 
moved along its course by amassing €X- 
perimental fact without being especially 
concerned about preserving the human 
element. The psychologist seems to say 
that, if only enough facts can be har- 
vested and stored, someday they will 
fall into place and the larger secrets 
of man and his behavior will become 
known. However, after a hundred 
years of experimental psychology, ? 
prominent experimentalist is found say- 
ing in a leading journal, “A human 
being can be counted on to do what he 
tanks he is supposed to do, if he wants 
to." Were Fechner, Wundt, James and 
their contemporaries to hear this, woul? 
they view such trivial wisdom as prog- 
ress? Are the “facts,” piled shelf on 
Shelf, more devoid of meaning than W° 
had thought? Can the head-long pt” 
suit of "fact" be missing the basis for 
providing meaningful fact? 

Strasser would point to over-em- 
phases On scientism, objectification and 
inadequate conceptualization of the 
idea of “fact” as ways by which Pps)” 
sm has omitted the human being 
em qe ime doin ur 
ns € human being. Obviously: 

Psychologist can become trivi? 
hen he is unconcerned about the pe?” 


spective pr 
pective produced by his basic concept 
of the organism, 


w 


The reviewer would urge that phe- 
nomenology does have contributions t° 
TE a the understanding of mar 
Tieg is, however, one glaring weak- 
ness in the typical phenomenological 
approach that stresses the nature an^ 


meaning of human experience. This 
weakness, precisely the one which 
caused the early demise of both struc- 
turalism and functionalism, is the in- 
adequate conceptualization of relation- 
Ships between experience and behavior. 
American psychology will not settle for 


any rejection of behavior; phenom- 
enology will likewise not settle for a 
rejection of experience and its mean- 
ings. The only solution is a reconcep- 
tualization of consciousness that is inti- 
mately involved in both experience and 
action. 


Tribute to a Cognitivist 


Constance Scheerer (Ed.) 


Cognition; Theory, Research, Promise: Papers in Memory of Martin 
Scheerey Read at the Martin Scheerer Memorial Meetings, University of 
Kansas, May 1964. New York: Harper & Row, 1964. Pp. xi + 226. 
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Reviewed by Rogert B. MacLrop 
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we wish we had had the good sense 
to honor while he was still alive; the 
least we can do now is make sure that 
he is not forgotten. A Festschrift can 
be an almost sordid volume, a mélange 
of articles, some good, some bad, some 
relevant, some irrelevant, which well- 
wishing contributors have hastily dashed 
off on a typewriter or pulled from a 
musty drawer and thrown into the pot. 
Or, it can represent the pooled efforts 
of serious writers to honor their man 
by doing what he would wish them to 
do; namely, to make a further contri- 
bution to the clarification of problems 
with which he himself has been wrest- 
ling. The Scheerer volume is of the lat- 
ter type. Martin Scheerer would have 
been justly proud of it. 

Martin Scheerer died at the age of 
61. In May of 1962 his colleagues at 
the University of Kansas where he 
had been teaching since 1945, organized 
a symposium in his memory. The con- 
tributors were: Fritz Heider, Seymour 
Wapner, C. Kermit Phelps, Sheldon J. 
Korchin, Solomon E. Asch, Joseph 
Lyons, Irvin Rock and John Ceraso, 
Riley W. Gardner, Herman A. Witkin, 
and Ronald Taft, most of whom had 
been closely associated with Scheerer 
and all of whom share his interest in 
the psychological study of cognition. 
The papers were collected and ably 
edited by Constance Scheerer. Most of 


these are, quite appropriately, reports 
of research, the notable exceptions be- 
ing an opening statement by Heider 
and a concluding assessment by Taft. 
Heider, writing with affection but with- 
out sentimentality, sketches Scheerer’s 
career from his early days as an eager 
and excited pupil of Stern, Werner, 
and Cassirer in pre-Hitler Hamburg, 
through his New York period, with its 
close association with Kurt Goldstein, 
to the final years in Kansas as a mem- 
ber of the remarkable group who be- 
gan to assemble there in 1947. In five 
short pages Heider transforms a name 
into a glowing human being, not an 
easy feat to achieve. No less difficult, 
but performed with equal skill, is Taft’s 
final summation. Taft asks what cogni- 
tive psychology is. He finds his ques- 
tion only partly answered in the sym- 
posium, but in weaving together its 
positive contributions and in pointing 
to some of the gaps, he gives us what 
in itself is a constructive reformulation 
of the cognitive problem. This review, 
were more space available, would need 
to be little more than a summary of 
Taft's appraisal. 


— is best known in this coun- 
try for his chapter on “cognitive theory” 
in Lindzey’s Handbook of Social Psy- 
chology. Some of us are impatient with 
the term, just as we are impatient with 
the equally pretentious terms “behavior 
theory” and “learning theory.” There 
are theories of behavior, theories of 
learning, and theories of cognition, but 
the cause of clarity is not advanced 
when the name of a problem is appro- 
priated as the name of a particular 
theory. Nevertheless, as Lyons points 
out and the other contributions to the 
symposium attest, cognitive theory is 
beginning to have à distinctive mean. 
ing. On ae T side, it is an alter- 
native to the 5- y 

but so are a good mcn a psychology; 
me toie any other psycholo- 
gies, including those of the Freudian, 
and the Scholastics. More positively, 1s 
represents an affirmation that t ig 


chological study of he psy- 


must center 
his experience 


man 
about the content of 


rather than about the Predictability 
his reactions. This makes it co s 2 
in the very broad sense that da 
encing is a form of knowing, MUN 
t “ther 
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it be perceiving, remembering, imagin- 
ing, or the conceiving of abstractions. 
Since the content of experience includes 
the experiencer (self, subject, agent) 
and its relations with that which is 
experienced, the domain of cognitive 
psychology must encompass much of the 
traditional psychology of motivation, 
emotion, and personality. Add to this 
the fact that the cognitive field, thus 
broadly defined, develops through time 
and becomes articulated and differen- 
tiated in all sorts of normal and ab- 
normal ways, and we have a psychology 
from which virtually no traditional 
problem or investigative method is ex- 
cluded. 


e — we are not dealing with a 
theory, except in the loosest possible 
sense of the term, but rather with a 
value judgment as to the nature of 
psychology's problems, data, and modes 
of explanation. Cognitive psychology 
and S-R psychology represent two dif- 
ferent types of interest, perhaps two 
different types of scientific tempera- 
ment. Occasionally they can meet on à 
common battleground, as in Asch's 
challenge to an associationistic theory 
of free recall, but seldom can one be 
judged as right and the other as wrong; 
they are simply different. 

The difference invites a glance at re- 
cent history. The researches reported in 
the Scheerer volume were all 
ducted by Americans, with character- 
istic American respect for experimental 
controls, confidence levels, and the like; 
but the spirit of the book is recogniz- 
ably Continental European. Michotte 
and Piaget would feel quite comfort- 
able in it, and the same would have 
true a few years ago of Stern, 


con- 


been 
Wertheimer, Lewin, Katz, Rubin, and 
even E. R. Jaensch. (Jaensch is in- 
cluded just to make Witkin shudder!) 
William James, at heart a European, 
would have been eager to add a chap- 
ter, and the ever-youthful Freud might 
conceivably have the book 
something faintly promising. A half- 
century ago the psychologists of Europe 
as always, squabbling with one 
. but were fairly well united in 


seen in 


were, 
another. 
their resistance to the atomistic, mech- 
anistic reductionism inherited by the 
associationists from Newtonian physics 
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and born anew of the marriage between 
Russian reflexology and American be- 
haviorism. The emphasis was holistic; 
the jargon included such words as 
Ganzheit, Struktur, Gestalt; the most 
accessible problems for research were 
those of perception, ie. the simpler 
forms of cognition. At no time was 
there a rejection of the Darwinian con- 
ception of man as an adjusting organ- 
ism, but there was always the insistence 
that man is an experiencing organism, 
that psychology must be more than 
merely a subdivision of biology. To ob- 
serve, describe and analyze one's own 
experience; to observe the behavior of 
the other person, and from these ob- 
servations to reconstruct and eventually 
understand the world as he experiences 
it: these are psychology's unique tasks. 

Most of the contributors to the 
Scheerer volume would probably reject 
the Cartesian dualism in its cruder for- 
mulations. It might not be unfair, how- 
ever, to regard modern cognitive psy- 
chology as a renewed insistence that the 
nature of res cogitans is still a chal- 
lenge to science; in mid-twentieth cen- 
tury, however, a challenge which can 
be met with the weapons of the labora- 
tory, the clinic, and the calculating ma- 
chine. The Scheerer symposium is stim- 
ulating for the very reason that it is 
programmatic rather than systematic. 
There are notable gaps, as Taft point 
out, but in each chapter, from Wap- 
ners excellent review of the organis- 
mic-developmental studies of the Clark 
group to Witkin's exciting account of 
his analyses of “style” as a psychological 
variable, one has the exhilarating feel- 
ing that the science of man is marching 


on. This, one believes, would have 
made Martin Scheerer proud and 
happy. 


A tip to the teacher. This book can 
be profitably added to the reading lists 
for a good many undergraduate courses. 
It would be particularly valuable as a 
basis for a series of seminar discussions 
with advanced undergraduate or be- 
ginning graduate students. It also de- 
serves a place on the teachers own 


bookshelf. 
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John I. Nurnberger, C. B. Ferster 
and John Paul Brady 


An Introduction to the Science of 
Human Behavior. New York: Ap- 
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Reviewed by Ivan N. MENSH 


The three authors, two psychiatrists 
and one psychologist, coincided at the 
University of Indiana Medical School 
long enough to produce this book. John 
Nurnberger, MD, is now Professor and 
Chairman, Department of Psychiatry» 
and Director, Institute of Psychiatric 
Research at Indiana University's Medi- 
cal Center. C. B. Ferster, PhD, is now 
Executive Director, Institute for Be- 
havioral Research and Research Asso- 
jd Professor at the University of 
aryland, but until 1962 was at the 
Indiana University Medical School. 
ge: Paul Brady is still at Indian 
s Assistant Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry. The reviewer, Ivan 
2 is Professor of Medical P9- 
gare and Head of the Division of 
: edical Psychology at the UCLA Cer 
a a aes Health Sciences. Since 
p E sixth review for CP, sine? 
ea oi ‘ long and visible involve 
he has pu M education and since 
o ri ished extensively in the field, 
no introduction here at all 


‘La HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT of 
eet anon in the USA has 
other es i ta i phases paralleling 
ship syst ural changes. The apprentice” 
by x em of early days was replace 
t proprietary schools of the 19th 
poy dise operation for profit be- 
terion t debis than quality ° 
u 2m yi his second phase came t° 
vith the publication of the 
Flexner Report in Pre-WW I days 
exposing the ills and dangers, for medi- 
cal practice, of proprietary school edu- 
cation and resulting in the introduction 
of the scientific era into medical educ" 


— 


tion. This period of education in the 
Scientific bases of medicine continues 
today in the traditional pattern of two 
Years of basic science (anatomy, physi- 
ology, biochemistry, etc.) followed by 
two years of clerkships in the clinical 
departments (pediatrics, medicine, 
Surgery, psychiatry, etc.). After a gener- 
ation of this pattern and with acceler- 
ation by WW II, the fourth and current 
phase of medical education appeared 
With the emphasis upon psychological 
and social variables, often titled "the 
behavioral sciences.” Just as anato- 
mate Sloat and biochemists 
Seon ain bere faculties since 1915, 
cess end of WW II there have been 
dicla = numbers of psychologists and 
Sonate Sts se: the faculties, and occa- 
iris durs hropologists too. From a few 
Gate Tus on medical faculties in the 

ô € number has grown to about 

d encompassing the range of clinical, 


Physi 3 a > 
Physiological, experimental, and social 
Psychology, 
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Psychiatrist 
trist re ; 
the sc 
Tent h 
Severa 


Ferster, and Brady, 
Psychologist, and psychia- 


cars of experimenting with ap- 
reshmar, NR and content of a 
have set Pos ial. course, the authors 
Ways of o. Sn deir goals, content, and 
and PU ar E clinical observation 
chose dh human behavior. Each 
Substrates a ee the biological 
Psychosocis Sii Nurnberger, the 
and Non Ceterminants of behavior; 
Tat n. essentials of a science 
Was to Ma he task of the authors 
Course of 24 pei text for a freshman 
the stoic lass hours, communicating 
ific cien rd nature of the 
BEI "nd of human behavior and 
ers in the ge of reference of work- 
authors TA d. Both of the psychiatric 
Biologi members of the Society of 
Sychiatry, in their chapters 

Operant re a Ferster's domain of "the 
by Ferste “Pertoire,” and there is a note 
chologisi s Psychoanalytic metapsy- 
orientation all of which suggest the 
he here. The authors stress 
m al sequences of be- 

2 m the framework of the 


Scient 
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dey, 
k elop; 
havior, “8 
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normal, since such is basic to an appre- 
ciation of the pathologic,” and urge 
consideration of “the psychologic unit 
and social organism in multiple con- 
texts." Critical examination of data; 
awareness of recent studies contributing 
to the technology of behavior; an under- 
standing of environmental control; and 
appreciation of the interrelatedness of 
genetic, constitutional, neurochemical, 
and dynamic variables of human be- 
havior illustrate the range of content 
and approaches. 

A number of such introductory 
courses in medical schools are domi- 
nated by the psychoanalytic concepts 
held by the psychiatrists and psychol- 
ogists teaching the material. Readers 
with a fondness for such an orientation 
may deplore the relative lack of this 
emphasis in the present text and may 
be irritated by the occasional reference 
to the need for rigor in evaluating the 
concepts of psychoanalytic theory. They 
also may interpret as “too mechanistic” 
the principles of operant and respond- 
ent behavior. Nurnberger et al argue 
the importance of communicating to 
the students the various biases extant in 
frames of reference so that students 
may be able to select for themselves 
their own framework for understanding 
and modifying behavior. The usual in- 
troductory texts for medical students 
are psychiatry texts, already too spe- 
cialized for the freshman. The present 
text represents an effort to present ma- 
terial essential to a background for other 
basic science and clinical courses and 
to medical practice, so that the science 
of human behavior may be perceived 
in its relation to scientific medicine and 


medical practice. 


tH 


Most of the disputes which enliven 
the field of psychology seem to originate 
either in the natural tendency of sys- 
tematizers to identify with the systems 
they have set up or in the inability of in- 
vestigators to recognize familiar phe- 
nomena when described in unfamiliar 
terms. 


— RALPH Linton 
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Faceless Races 


Albert J. Lott and Bernice E. Lott 


Negro and White Youth: A Psy- 
chological Study in a Border- 
State Community. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1963. Pp. iv + 236. 


Reviewed by KENNETH RING 


The authors, Albert ]. and Bernice 
E. Lott are a husband and wife team; 
he teaches at the University of Kentucky 
as Associate Professor in the Department 
of Psychology and in the Medical 
School; she, at Kentucky State College 
where she is Professor of Psychology. 
She is also a research associate in the 
Department of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. The reviewer, 
Kenneth. Ring, has not changed much 
since the October 1963 ( page 401) issue 
of CP, except that now he has his PhD 
and “his research is more adequately, 
if vaguely, characterized as dealing with 
problems of self-evaluation, person per- 
ception, and interpersonal relations.” 
He is still Assistant Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Connecticut. 


T is difficult and somewhat pointless 
I to criticize harshly a work whose 
aims appear to be as modest and well- 
intentioned as those which are repre- 
sented in this volume. At the same time, 
to make the criticism strictly commen- 
surate with the scope of a research 
project is sometimes to extend a mantle 
of immunity over those very investiga- 
tions whose contribution to knowledge 
is slight and, therefore, whose Faison 
d'etre. ought most to be scrutinized. 
Enough of generalities: let us now se 
specifically what : 
tempted to do 
achievement, 

The foci of this de 
tory study were 


e 
have at- 
and then evaluate their 


the Lotts 


scriptive, 
“the values 
of Negro and white youth in 
relevant to their edu 
tional choices 


explora- 
and goals 


areas most 
educational and voca. 

a- 
and plans" (p. 6 


- Thei 
r 
a drawn from the seni 
f s senior 
class y 
asses of four high schools (two Negy 
two predominantly i Mim c 
antly white) loc; i 
y $ ated in 
a 
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single Kentucky county, were sub-di- 
vided into two categories: leaders (as 
determined by IQ score, peer and 
teacher ratings) and non-leaders. Ad- 
ministered to all students were a few 
tests concerned with goals and values 
(e.g. Levy's modification of the Allport- 
Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values) and 
some questionnaires devised by the 
authors to get information on the re- 
spondents’ background, outlook, and 
leadership status. In addition to these 
instruments, leaders (roughly 20% of 
the total sample of nearly 300) were 
subsequently interviewed on their values, 
aspirations, etc. 

It is impossible to summarize ade- 
quately the many findings the authors 
report. Perhaps the single most im- 
portant conclusion reached on the basis 
of their data is that the similarities 
between Negroes and whites with re- 
spect to goa's anc values are much 
more impressive and frequent than the 
differences. This is especially so among 
the leaders. Qualifying this conclu- 
sion, however, are reality constraints of 
which Negro students seem to be well 
aware: for example, proportionally more 
Negroes expect to have "everyday" (as 
contrasted with professional) occupa- 
tions (clerical work, sales, or skilled 
trade jobs). Another major finding is 
the tendency for Negro females to re- 
semble Negro males in certain value- 
patterns (unlike the white sample); in 
part, this may be attributable to the 
important economic role often fulfilled 
by Negro women. 


T. be sure, these findings—to the 
extent they can be generalized (a thorny 
question, as usual)—give us some useful 
information. Yet there are many reasons 
for feeling deeply dissatisfied with this 
book. To consider the more minor 
objections first, there is much that we 
already knew or at least strongly sus- 
pected (less stability among Negro 
families, relatively greater desire by 
Negroes for the conspicuous symbols of 
success, Negroes wishing more often 
than whites to leave the South), some 
that seems trivial [“the difference be- 
tween the number of Negro and white 
leaders who said that they spent time 
in solitary walking or driving or going 
to town, is just short of being statisti- 
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cally significant” (p. 118-119)], and an 
occasional methodological indelicacy 
(all interviews were conducted by a 
white person, a defect which, though 
they were aware of it, the authors do 
not regard as serious). 

This kind of perhaps caviling criti- 
cism can, of course, be applied to most 
empirical investigations. The essential 
failure of the Lotts work, however, 
does not, it seems to me, stem directly 
from these faults. Rather, it derives 
from the peripherality of the authors' 
immediate concern to the larger prob- 
lem which they hoped to illuminate. 
This problem, in effect, is to make the 
Negro a visible man, to capture and to 
reveal his tangible humanity. That the 
authors are cognizant of this necessity 
is clear from the quotes they give, 


especially one by James Baldwin (fea- 
tured on page one) the gist of which 
is that the Negro is viewed too often 
merely in terms of statistics; that's pretty 
much the view we get of him (and his 
white brother) in this book, too, and 
it’s not enough. It is true that there 
are some sparse and disconnected pro- 
tocols from the interviews with a few of 
the leaders; much more of this kind 
of material is needed, however, before 
this significant lacuna is filled, giving 
us a real three-dimensional picture of 
Negro and white persons. The question 
I mean to imply is this: how much 
insight into the goals and values of 
individuals can we reasonably expect 
to obtain from data largely gathered 


from an hour and a half of question- 
nairing? 


Youth Will Be Served 


Melvin H. Marx and William A. Hillix 


Systems and Theories in Psychology. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963- 


Pp. xix + 489. $8.95. 


Reviewed by CarroLL C. Prarr 


The first author, Melvin Marx, is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University 
of Missouri but is spending the current 
year in Mexico, on sabbatical, where 
he is working on a book on instru- 
mental motivation. He received his 
degree from Washington University and 
ever since has been very busy doing 
many things, from editing and writing 
books to acting as consultant for various 
journals, among them CP. His latest 
book, Theories in Contemporary Psy- 
chology, has just been published by 
Macmillan. It is a revision and up- 
dating of Psychological Theory, pub- 
lished in 1951. The second author, 
William A. Hillix, is a student of 
Marx's, receiving his PhD at Missouri 
in 1958. He presently is Senior Scien- 
tist, Navy Electronics Laboratory, San 
Diego, and is Assistant Professor at 


San Diego State College. His teaching 
interests lie largely in the application 
of logical and mathematical technique’ 
o psychological problems. The 1% 
viewer, Carroll Pratt, is so well know" 
to CP's readers that it is hardly neces 
sary to say anything at all about him: 
He is Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
at Princeton University, but if anyon" 
thinks he's retired he’s mistaken. Pratt 
ts now Chairman and Professor of Psy 
chology at Rider College (this makes 
the sixth institution where he 5 
taught) at their new campus in Lai” 


re i 
: nceville, N. J., and he still finds ti"? 
o write reviews for CP. 


T IS apparently becoming more and 
more awkward for seniors and gradu- 
ate students to ferret out the original 
sources for the wide variety of ideas 


assembled and examined in such books 
as the present volume. Many librarians 
prefer not to remove dozens of books 
and journals from regular circulation 
by placing them on reserve, especially 
When they discover that several of 
them, particularly those in German, 
have gathered a semester or two of dust 
during their periods of disuse. If the 
original sources are not on reserve, then 
the student is likely to find that some 
of the books or journals he thinks it 
would be a pious idea to take a peek 
5d = out—or at least they ought to 
fos oe us all praise Marx and Hillix 
did E unto others what others rarely 
them when they were under- 
EUN The price to the student is 
telling y fair enough (publishers keep 
d Es that I have no idea what 
tee make a book), but to young 
ae ts who have no desk copies and 
: retired professors the price seems 
rather high, 
"ep re of this very useful book 
tain itii their material into three 
I Sisters I) Psychology as Science, 
[AN ios of Psychology and Hr) 
then pam Theories. The reader is 
senior AE nig with an epilogue by the 
references or, a glossary, a long list of 
On are. an index and an appendix 
chology "em developments in psy- 
Bis Hs this section Joseph Bro%ek 
incompreh what was to me an almost 
ensible account of Soviet psy- 
Only exceeded in obscurity by 
tal edd ru summary of Orien- 
has Sinis "d James Drever, however, 
Port on nad with an illuminating re- 
opean psychology. His re- 
* solemn is a relief. In Great 


that P 
ered at amount of information gath- 
(p. 432). rat-mile has not been great” 


authors ha’ of various systems the 
luo vins i brought considerable order 
Wise jus fea the student might other- 
"pon th een chaos. They have drawn 
shoulg s € criteria McGeoch said 
Ry, and in by à system of psychol- 
Critica] e applied the criteria to a 
function “mination of 


alism a: 4 
nd associati 
View that w ti 


structuralism, 
onism (points 
ere important in the past 


lm _ 


but are less influential today) and to 
behaviorism, Gestalt psychology and 
psychoanalysis (systems of historical im- 
portance that still enjoy almost un- 
diminished prestige). Part III deals 
with varieties of S-R theory, field theory 
and personality theory and with what to 
me was the most fascinating topic in 
the whole book, namely, mathematics, 
information theory and engineering in- 
fluences in psychology. Em afraid, 
though, that parts of this chapter will 
sail right over the heads of many 
seniors—as they did over mine. 


des WRITING is for the most part 
clear and to the point, but at the 
same time deadly monotonous in places. 
The authors (I am not sure whether 
one or both) often fall into the practice 
of constructing sentence after sentence 
composed of almost exactly the same 
number of words. Most students would 
presumably not be bothered by such 
rhythmic rigidity. In any case it is a 
minor objection. The important con- 
sideration is the usefulness of the book, 
about which I should think there could 
be no doubt at all. I recommend it as 
required reading for all seniors and 
first-year graduate students in psychol- 
ogy. Marx and Hillix have done a good 
deed for those students, and I should 
prefer to let the matter rest with that 
comment. I take it, however, that CP 
is intended for members of the APA 
rather than for their students, and for 
that reason I am constrained to warn 
instructors to be ready for embarrassing 
questions from the occasional bright 
and critical student who discovers that 
his textbook is not an infallible guide. 
I can take space to point out only a 
few instances of what I mean. 

Bridgman is said to be the first man 
(p. 12) to point out how concepts are 
to be reduced in ambiguity, but on the 
next page Stevens is quoted as saying 
that operationism is a formal statement 
of the methods that have always been 
used for that purpose. 

The student is told (p. 26) that 
Fechner was concerned with “the exact 
science of the functional relations or 
relations of dependency between body 
and mind.” Yet the authors seem 
puzzled by Fechners wish to demon- 
strate the identity of mind and body. 


A quick glance at the first few pages of 
the first volume of the Elemente would 
reveal that for Fechner there was no 
puzzle at all in this regard. 

The systems of Wundt and Titchener 
are several times referred to as existen- 
tialism (e.g, p. 85). Titchener occa- 
sionally used the word, as did Weld 
and Boring and the present writer, 
among others. But if that word is used 
in 1963 it ought to be defined exactly 
as Titchener meant it, which was not 
as a synonym for structuralism, other- 
wise confusion might be worse con- 
founded if the student got it into his 
head that Titchener was a forerunner 
of Sartre. The authors are too ready to 
assert the death of structuralism. I 
doubt whether E.G.B. would be pleased 
to read (p. 82) that "Boring furnished 
first the capstone, then the tombstone. 
of structuralism. Structuralism is dead.” 
Run through the Abstracts and note 
the number of studies today on what 
Wundt and Titchener would have 
called sensation. 

In the chapter on associationism the 
authors say that “the only principle of 
association added to Aristotle’s list by 
the British empiricists was the principle 
of causality suggested by Berkeley” (p. 
108). The critical student of psychol- 
ogy who has read English philosophy 
might raise his eyebrows at that state- 
ment. Passages that anticipate Gestalt- 
theorie by asserting that association of 
ideas takes place by way of concord- 
ance, harmony, fitness, and the like, 
may be turned up in the writings of 
J. S. Mill as well as the Scottish 
philosophers. 


jm THE epilogue Marx devotes a 
paragraph (p. 376) to present-day 
positivistic psychologists and expresses 
approval of their disinclination to üe 
the raw tools of theories—constructs- 
and their preference for dealin: ; 
with directly observable variables, [ ; 

not sure just what Marx means b the 
raw tools of theories or by dix Sis 
observable variables, In the -— 
tence he to emotions Tide 
and feelings as COnstructs th 
proved of questionable Scientific 

Even if that statement were true T 
in view of the work | 
follow 


8 only 


refers A 
motives 


at have 
ility. 
> Which 
and his 
© doubt, 


of Cannon 
ers I should be inclined t 
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the trouble with emotions is not that 
they are constructs. Ít is more or less 
accepted doctrine today that all scien- 
tific reports involve constructs. All 
items are observed from a point of 
view that suits the purposes and pre- 
dilections of the investigator. The raw 
datum, the directly observable variable 
is like a Ding an sich that forever 
eludes mortal eye. Titchener in his 
reply to Rahn was driven to concede 
that sensation is a convenient fiction, 
a construct. There is no such thing as 
a sensation. Skinner has spoken in much 
the same vein about the reflex. The 
very attempt to define whatever has 
been observed involves construction, so 
it is hardly possible to do away with 
constructs without at the same time 
casting out all definitions. 

The instructor will have to have at 
his command many details about the 
contributions of psychologists who are 
given short shrift in the text. Skinner, 
for example, is condensed into three 
pages, Ferenczi into one paragraph, and 
Lashley into two pages. 

The book has altogether too many 
mistakes and inaccuracies, most of 
which fortunately would probably not 
be noticed by the student unless he 
happened to use the text as a guide in 
preparing quotations and references for 
his senior thesis. Quotations are not 
always accurate, pages are sometimes 
incorrect, the number of volumes in a 
work is rarely cited (e.g. Fechner, 
Wundt, James, G. Stanley Hall), the 
dates of different editions and reprint- 
ings are haphazardly given, and most 
of the German references have mistakes 
in them. What would a committee do 
about a graduate student's dissertation 
that included such references as the 
following? 

Wertheimer, M. Experimentelle Stu- 
dien über das Sehen von Bewegunen. 
Zool. Psychol. . . . 

Wirth, W. Die Klarheitsgrade der 
Gegionen des Schfeldes. . . . 

Wundt, W. Principles of physiologi- 
cal psychology. Vols. 1-10. New York: 
Macmillan, 1904. 

Rubin, E. Syncopleoede 
1915. 


The last reference, given in its en- 
Is it an article or a 


figurer. 


tirety, is a beaut. 
book (the italics might be wrong) and 
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what language is it, and where was it 
published? Even if a persistent student 
ran across the German title of a book 
by Rubin, he might have a lot of trouble 
trying to find out whether Visuell 
wahrgenommene had anything to do 
with Syncopleoede. If youth is to be 
properly served, the next printing of 
the book should not be done until all 
references both in the text and in the 
index have been carefully checked. 


Jocular 


Psychologists 


Robert A. Baker (Ed.) 


Psychology in the Wry. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand, 1963. Pp. xii + 
170. $1.75. 


Reviewed by ArTHUR J. Bacunacu 


The editor, Robert A. Baker, is Senior 
Staf Scientist, US Army Human Re- 
search Unit, Fort Knox, a science af- 
ficionado and fictionado, developer of a 
war game called Miniature Armor Bat- 
tlefield and editor of the Tank Com- 
mander’s Guide. The reviewer, Arthur 
Bachrach, received his PhD from the 
University of Virginia, and stayed on 
in Charlottesville for a number of years 
before moving to Tempe, Arizona 
where he is now Professor and Chair. 
man of the Department of Psychology 
at Arizona State University. He is co- 
editor with Gardner Murphy of An 
Outline of Abnormal Psychology (1954 ) 
and author of Psychological Research 
(1962; CP, Feb. 1964, 9, 86.) 


N HIS ESSAY “Poets and Psycholo- 
gists,’ the poet, Karl Shapiro 
leaves a slight impression that psychol- 
ogists may be a dedicated and serious 
bunch somewhat lacking in humor, It 
is the express purpose of Baker’s little 
volume to dispel such alto canards by 
presenting psychologists in a relaxed 
and jocular mood. The range of the 
material is wide; so is the quality, per- 
haps a result of its origins. Borgatta’s 


paper, “Sidesteps Toward a Nonspecial 
Theory” was first published in the Psy- 
chological Review in September, 1954, 
and shows a final product, written with 
care. Many of the others are moderately 
amusing but suggest that they were 
tossed off purely for the amusement 
of the author and a few friends. Now, 
this may sound somewhat paradoxical 
in dealing with humorous enterprise. 
To say that the spontaneous drags and 
the prepared moves swiftly might be 
odd with respect to humor but the key 
lies in the type of humor represented, 
for the most part, in the book—satire 
should never be sophomoric or heavy- 
handed, but rather as Lady Montagu 
observed, should *, . . like a polished 
razor keen, Wound with a touch that's 
scarcely felt or seen.” Borgatta’s es- 
= when it first appeared, engendered 
among those who took it seriously, 
as good satire should always do. Think 
how Dean Swift would have felt if his 
modest Proposal evoked nothing but 
wry laughter. But, beside Borgatta’s 
sortie only a handful of the papers re- 
flect good satire or even approach it. 
McCleary’s “The Research Man’s 
Prayer" is droll but not inuch more 
than what graduate students pen in 
Most laboratories; Silverman’s “Univi- 
sin ter Approach to Closed Cir- 
enough i mes Watching" is funny 
ke n arguing for a new device tO 
i hien of lectures “bound together 
ae mg called a book” but it is 
Rudin’s hir ing iv $3 E z 
typical book revi A m ud 
ini reviews, There are other 
25 Passages throughout; salient 
ng these are a new 
the inheritance of 
Bowles and Pronko 
El m ee by Holt. Others 
eu [cConnell's science fictio? 
à Ding Theory” would have had 
Possibilities with i i fi 
Theia > a little more care 
“a ae of the book is fine; we do 
The relaxation 
eh Professional 
Mo: ne fashion, rise 
gravity or be 
l 


scheme for 
intelligence by 
and a little paper 


in our science. 
may, in Law 
because of his 
evity but th held down because of his 
ter. The ere is much room for ban- 
=n „Papers in the present volume 
polish and thought to make the 
collection all it could be. 


After ; 
all, humor is a serious business: 
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Books To Come 
p UBLICATION does lag, time does fly; 
also Authors, reviewers, publishers, 
and editors all are not only human but 
are regrettably inclined to have on their 
minds matters of more apparent pith 


a H * 
nd moment than the diurnal affairs of 


a Journal of reviews. 

All things considered, perhaps CP 
ovid reasonably well in keeping 
in m: 9f both recent and future events 

.* World of psychological books. 
MET ye in these efforts can by no 
hakedly d described, if one stoops to 

; de a bsolute terms, as conspicuous. 

jd Stay in there trying, however. 
Spice a Assia of December 1963, this 
bia Pis news of a number of 
cation come and, at least by impli- 

> Praised the publicity depart- 
arper & Row. The aim of 
to erg Screed was dual: it wanted 
> 85 it did, some news of books 

"ees of additional news. In line 
" aim, it did immediately 
J. Eysenck (CP, May 
and lide T nd, during late F'ebruary 
ceive arch in 1964, CP did re- 
R additional information 

» later on in March, be 
in qo graphs to appear in 
out, hog oe 1964. As it turns 
ue for o 1 the psychological books 
à Publication either shortly be- 

after June 15, 1964, appear, 


Perha " 
Ps erroneously, to be coming from 
an Nostrand. 


i 9 be add 
Yand m $ 
"Series (edited by McClelland) are 


undergraduate texts, 
Introduction to Mo- 
Paul J. Sterns Intro- 
Psychopathology, It will 
and please many that 
produced a general and 
Ook in the area of motiva- 


on’s 
and 


few 


tion. In it he tries to blend the historical 
with the modern and to achieve sys- 
tem without slighting any modern 
slants. Paul Stern's book, due out in the 
fall, represents the effort of a working 
clinician to present what seems to him 
to be the most significant areas of ab- 
normal psychology and do so with the 
help of exemplary case material. The 
book has grown out of a course that 
Stern has given for a number of y 
at the Harvard University Divinity 
School. 

Van Nostrand will also add two 
books to its Insight Series. Coming is 
the Richard Evans book Conversations 
with Jung in which there is transcript 
of the actual dialogue between Jung 
and Evans occurring during the famous 
filmed interviews with Jung. The other 
Insight addition is Margaret Mead’s 
Anthropology: The Human Science. 
This book is a collection of papers writ- 
ten by Mead during the past twenty 
years and now organized around cen- 
tral themes. 


ars 


Another book from the same pub- 
lisher, but not a part of either of the 
foregoing series, is Thomas Pettigrew’s 
A Profile of the Negro American. This 
is intended as a trade book, but psy- 
chologists who know Pettigrew’s exper- 
ience and competence in the book's 
substantive area may want to sce it, 
even though they may find it necessary 
to check it out of the public library. 

So much, at the moment, for Van 
Nostrand. The people at Harper & 
Row also not only continue to publish 
psychological books but to give CP 
early notice of them. By now very 
probably available from this house is 
the Jean Piaget and Barbel Inhelder 
book The Early Growth of Logic: 
Classification and Seriation, a. transla- 
tion from the French by E. A, Lun- 
zer and D. Papert. Many of CP's 


readers, sharing the rekindling Ameri- 
can interest in the work of Piaget and 
his students, will be happy at this de- 
velopment. 


Deep LrrrtE Texts 

| eg with the editorial 

guidance of Richard Lazaras, is 
in the middle of producing a series of 
small books each designed to cover in 
depth, but at a level comprehensible 
to a student of introductory psychology, 
one of the core topics usually dealt 
with in the beginning course. Each little 
book—they tend to run to slightly more 
than 100 pages each—is a self-con- 
tained, separate and economically 
priced entity, written by a specialist in 
its given area. Presumably the instruc- 
tor can assign all the little books or any 
particular pattern of them that fits his 
pedagogical predispositions. 

The series, entitled Foundations of 
Modern Psychology, already lists as 
available the following volumes: 

Leona Tyler: Tests and measure- 

ment. 

Richard Lazarus: Personality adjust- 

ment. 

Paul Mussen: Psychological develop- 

ment of the child. 

William and Wallace Lambert: 

ial psychology. 

Sarnoff Mednick: Learning. 

On the way are the following addi- 

tions to the series. 

Edward Murray: 

emotions. 

Julian Rotter: Clinical psychology, 

Julian Hochberg: Perception, 

John Carroll: Language and thought, 


Soc- 


Motivation and 


CP's New EDITORIAL Homer 
I. now seems highly probable that 
on the very day the printer 
this paragraph into the mail, 
editorial office, with all its I 
Penates, will be Somewhere 
from Austin, Tex: 


puts 
CP's 
-ares and 
in transit 
as, to the green 
virons of Sarasota, Florida, After J 

20, and certainly after July 1, 5 eng 
and letters for CP should be e 
to the Journal at N 
sota, Florida, At the 
tor, besides 
nems, split infinitives, | 
Paragraphs wit 
feist, will also do wh 


er en- 


tor a Dean of the Division of Social 
Sciences and Professor of Psychology. 
The college, veridically as well as nomi- 
nally new, will welcome its first group 
of highly selected freshmen in Septem- 
ber, 1964, and three years later, through 
a program of highly independent study 


and with the tutelage of the faculty 
(initially including, incidentally, Arnold 
Toynbee) hopes to welcome the same 
group of young men and young women 
into the society of educated—or better, 
highly educable—citizens—all of whom, 
naturally will be chronic readers of CP. 


Prescriptive Social Science 


Irving Louis Horowitz (Ed.) 


Power, Politics and People: The Collected Essays of C. Wright Mills. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1963. Pp. 657. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Lawrence N. SOLOMON 


Irving Louis Horowitz, the editor, is 
Chairman of the Sociology Department 
at Hobart and William Smith Colleges 
and was a close associate of C. Wright 
Mills, who was at the time of his death, 
Associate Professor, Department of So- 
ciology, Columbia University. Mills re- 
ceived undergraduate. training and the 
MA from the University of Texas and 
his PhD in 1940 from the University 
of Wisconsin. After teaching at the 
University of Maryland, he went to 
Columbia where he taught until his 
death in 1962. He is the author of 
several books among which are The 
Power Elite (1956), The Sociological 
Imagination (1959) and Images of Man 
(1960). The reviewer, Lawrence N. 
Solomon, is presently Executive Secre- 
tary, APA Committee on Psychology 
in National and International Affairs. 
Before coming to Washington in 1962, 
he was engaged in a simulation study 
of strategic doctrines at the Western 
Behavioral Sciences Institute in Cali- 
fornia. He received his PhD in 1954 
from the University of Illinois and then, 
taught at the University 
of Louisville, was research psychologist 
for the Army Medical Research Lab- 
General Psychologist for the 
USN Electronics Laboratory, and 
taught Human Relations courses at the 
University of California Extension and 
California Western University. 


in sequence, ! 


oratory; 
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To is an urgency and a conviction 
behind these writings of C. Wright 
Mills. Clearly aware of the prescriptive 
task of the behavioral sciences, he es- 
chews the descriptive role of the Higher 
Statistician and the predictive role of 
the Grand Theorist. He fixes a hard 
gaze upon the realities of our time, and 
with iconoclastic zeal reels through a 
spectrum of observations and specula- 
tions that penetrate deeply into the 
roots of power, politics and people 
Although abjuring angry, confident as 
swers to society's present ills, Mills 
counter-punches with the ferocity of 
one struggling against the fear of being 
overwhelmed, The informed mind can- 
not be overwhelmed. But the informed 
public is fast becoming a mass society. 
'The Left establishment, no longer inter- 
national or insurgent, has declined. 
leaving behind an actionless fhetoric 
mouthed by liberals who substitute in- 
decision for open-mindedness and ab- 
sence of criteria for tolerance. A Con- 
servative mood has settled upon the 
land, fostered and nurtured by middle- 
level bureaucrats, which advocates aban- 
doning the ideal of the control, through 
reason, of man’s fate and is “traditional- 
ism become self-conscious and elab- 
orated and forensic.” 

The cornerstone of Mill’s socio-philo- 
sophical analysis is the concept of power 
Power is the chicken that comes first; 

; 


the egg is status and comes out of this 
chicken. Scrutinizing the structure of 
power in American society reveals the 
operation of this force under at least 
three rubrics: authority, manipulation, 
and coercion. The political, economic 
and military institutions of our society 
have appropriated the exercise of power, 
and have left religion, education and 
the family, as social institutions, weak 
and empty. The demise of the public is 
etched with clarity alongside the por- 
trait of the rise of centralized organiza- 
tions. The power elites in business and 
labor are fabricated for analysis out of 
a collective montage and form a for- 
midable and frightening image. 
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NEW DIRECTIONS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY—Number 2 


Barron, et al 


August, 1964, 320 pp. $2.95 (tent.) 
paper 


i CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
ATHEMATICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Ta orman Frederiksen, Educational 
ng Service and Harold Gulliksen, 
rinceton University, editors 


May 
May, 1964 200 bb. $6.50 (tent.) 


PERSPECTIVES IN 
SOCIAL PsYcHOLOGY 
Otto. Kline 


ánd berg, University of Paris, 


Richard Christie, Columbia 
University, editors 


Augus 
‘Sust, 1964 192 pb. $4.50 (tent.) 


RISK TAKING: A Study in 
9Shition and Personality 


Nat 
a dien Kogan, Educational Testing 
tvice; Michael A. Wallach, 
uke University 


May, 1964 


288 pp. $8.00 (tent.) 


VARIETIES OF 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGICAL 
EXPERIENCE 


Carney Landis, late of the New York 
State Psychiatric Institute and 
Columbia University 
Edited by Fred A. Mettler, 
Columbia University 


August, 1964 480 pp. $7.00 (tent.) 


THE MODES AND MORALS 
OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Perry London, University of 
Southern California 


May, 1964 288 pp. $5.50 (tent.) 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY: 
A Brief Introduction 


Joseph E. McGrath, University 
of Illinois 
$2.50 paper 
(tent.) 


August, 1964 176 pp. 


HUMAN LEARNING: Studies 
Extending Conditioning Prin- 
ciples to Complex Behavior 


Arthur W. Staats, Arizona State 
University 
512 pp. 


August, 1964 $8.50 (tent.) 


THE CONDITIONING 
THERAPIES: 
The Challenge in 
Psychotherapy 


edited by Joseph Wolpe, University of 
Virginia, School of Medicine, Andrew 
Salter, practicing psychologist, and 
Leo J. Reyna, Boston University 
May, 1964 — 192 pp. — $2.95 paper 
$4.50 cloth 
(tent.) 


MEASUREMENT AND 
EVALUATION IN EDUCATION, 
PSYCHOLOGY, AND 
GUIDANCE 
Georgia Sachs Adams, Los Angeles 
State College in consultation with 


Theodore L. Torgerson, Emeritus, 
University of Wisconsin 


July, 1964 672 pp. — $7.50 (tent.) 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 
ADOLESCENCE, Sixth Edition 


Luella Cole and Irma Nelson Hall 


March, 1964 688 pp. $7.50 


EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY: 
Readings in Programmed 
Instruction 


John P. DeCecco, San Francisco 
State College 


April, 1964 496 pp. $4.25 paper 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


Morris E. Eson, State University of 
New York, Albany 


April, 1964 576 pp. $7.00 


EDUCATING THE GIFTED: 
A Book of Readings, 
Revised Edition 


Joseph L. French, University of 
Missouri 


April, 1964 528 pp. $6.50 
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interdigitate the concerns of the social 
scientist. Mills does not shrink from 
these man-relevant concerns. Instead, 
he wades in full tilt, confident in his 
undertaking and assured of the virtue 
of his task. 


Mo timid souls in the social 
sciences will find these writings dis- 
quieting. Can the courage of these 
writings, in addressing “the great agonies 
and issues of our age" be overlooked? 
Surely the feeble and the frightened 
can at least catch a thread of these 
thoughts and conjointly weave the whole 
cloth of an ethically viable social science. 
For what shall it profit man if he gain 
a Science and lose his Humanity? 

The author's call to his weak or wary 
colleagues is clear. There is a need 
to revitalize social philosophy with the 
humours of scientific inquiry. Social 
scientists must reconcile their divergent 
perceptions of social studies as either 
purely scientific empiricism, on the one 
hand, or “mere” journalism, on the 
other. The negative correlation between 
political relevance of findings and rigor 
of experimental control must be ac- 
knowledged as a social truth. But social 
science cannot simply content itself 
with descriptive or predictive studies 
of social development, political proc- 
esses, and international relations. De- 
viation must be cast against a set of 
norms, and it is the responsible task of 
science to examine even these norms 
themselves. 

As power becomes centralized, politics 
become rhetorical, liberalism becomes 
devitalized, debate becomes trivializa- 
and democracy becomes a sham, 
man- 


tion, 
the intellectual must accept his 


hood and the social responsibilities 
attached thereto. In a confrontation 
with power, ideas can uphold and 


justify, ideas can debunk and deflate, 
ideas can discredit and expose. The man 
of ideas, and most especially the man 
whose ideas have withstood the test 
ntific verification, must abandon 


of scie 
promote those 


ethical neutrality and 


human values which his social science 


has devolved. 

This is the 
Mills, In this collection 
major essays. the message 


of C. Wright 
of 41 of his 
is hammered 


message 
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home. Marred only by the annoying 
omission of conveniently listed publica- 
tion dates for the separate papers, this 
volume is compelling, thoughtful and 
exciting. Above all, it is challenging. 


Factual Anxiety 


Michael J. Goldstein and James O. 


Palmer 


The Experience of Anxiety: A Case- 
book. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1963. Pp. 293. $2.25. 


Reviewed by Demetrios PAPAGEORGIS 


The first author, Michael J. Goldstein 
did his doctoral work at the Ustversity 
of Washington and is now an assistant 
projessor at UCLA where he is active 
in the clinical training program. James 
O. Palmer, the other author, took his 
PhD on the University of California's 
Berkeley campus and is now also at 
UCLA as an assistant. professor in the 
Neuropsychiatric Institute and Lecturer 
in the Department of Psychology. The 
reviewer, Demetrios Papageorgis, was 
born in Greece but came to this coun- 
try for most of his higher education 
receiving his thoroughly American PhD 
at the University of Illinois. His degree 
was in clinical psychology and he works 
in the clinical area but he admits to 
a chronic leaning toward the social 
field, which he approaches with just 
the amount of stuffiness one might ex- 
pect of a Greek who is addicted to n 
Austin Healey and who is taking flying 
lessons in his spare time. He has Been 
at the University of Texas since 1962 
and now serves as director of its Clin- 
ical Training Program. 


(o and Palmer have given us 
a well-written, inexpensive, and 
ery series of 24 case histo- 
ries, intended primarily as supplemen- 
tal readings and discussion departures 
for undergraduate abnormal psychol- 
ogy courses. Most striking among the 
many welcome features of this volume 


very useful 


is the relative absence of ready-made 
inference and the concentration instead 
on ‘facts.’ The cases, which come with 
catchy if not always entirely appro- 
priate sub-titles, cover the range of 
neuroses, psychoses, character disorders, 
and childhood problems. Inevitably, 
the children’s histories focus on entire 
families rather than individuals. 

The presentation. of the histories, 
aside from the already-noted avoidance 
of inference, fcllows fairly traditional 
lines: an account of the presenting 
problem, usually followed by past his- 
tory with the main emphasis on early ex- 
periences, and a treatment or follow-up 
ipee: Discussion questions, which 

e whole succeed in avoiding a 
theoretical bias, round out each case 
presentation, The reviewer was occa- 
sionally puzzled as to the intent of a 
sie ls the discussion questions, but the 
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NEUROLOGIC MANIFESTA- 
TIONS OF GENERAL DIS- 
] EASES by John A. Aita, Univ. 
of Nebraska, Omaha, Nebr., 
March ‘64, 936 pp., $24.50 


LAW, MEDICINE, SCIENCE— 
AND JUSTICE edited by Larry 
Alan Bear, Univ. of Puerto Rico, 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. Assisted 
by Brian Parker. (With 20 Con- 


tri IRA BER j 
"rad Feb. '64, 656 pp, 38 il, 


MANKIND BEHAVING: Hu- 

by Ja eeds and Material Culture 

ee K. Feibleman, Tulane 

288 » New Orleans, La. Nov. 63, 
PP., $10.50 


THE p« 

Fd PSYCHOLOGICAL AS- 
to 159 OF DIABETES or How 
with ive in Emotional Balance 
Berken Petes by Harold Geist, 
» 4 eY, Calif. Jan. '64. 

Eu o alif. Jan. '64, 96 pp., 


PSYC 
WCHOLOGICAL TESTING: 
iom quterpretation, and Prac- 
Uni, ^ orman Gekoski, Temple 
320 , tiladelphia, Pa. Feb. *64, 
PP., 62 il, $8.50 


AH 
AND STORY OF THE CARE 


TAL STUDY OF THE MEN- 
_ RETARDED by Leo 
The Johns Hopkins Univ., 


il, $6.59 ^4. Jan. '64, 160 pp, 


anner, 
Balt imor 
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oe The Droll, 
" evilish, Definitely 
rent by Arnold Lieberman, 
ty. May ’64, about 
107 il., about $8.00. 


THE 
RORSCHACH INDEX 
OF 
REPRESSIVE STYLE 


By 


MURRAY LEVINE, Ph.D. 
Research Psychologist 


and 


GEORGE SPIVACK, Ph.D. 
Research Director 
The Devereux Foundation Institute 
for Research and Training 
Devon, Pennsylvania 


This is essentially a test manual . . . its 
main purpose to present the psycholog- 
ical “engineering” which has gone into 
the development of RIRS. As a prac- 
tical tool and research instrument, 
RIRS affords valuable information. 


The rationale for the scoring system is 
presented along with a concise, compre- 
hensive scoring manual applicable to 
individual, group and Holtzman blots. 
Extensive data are presented on 


© Scorer and re-test reliability 
© Longitudinal trends in scores 


through childhood and 
adolescence 


o Relationship to IQ and 


achievement measures 
© Clinical validity and utility 


© Construct validity 


Throughout the authors emphasize 
both clinical interpretative and theoret- 
ical meaning. The text is based on 
analysis of over 3,000 Rorschach pro- 
tocols administered in various ways and 
under various conditions. 


(American Lecture in Psychology 
edited by Molly Harrower, Ph.D.) 


May 1964 180 pages 


$7.50 25 tables 


A STUDY OF BRIEF PSY- 
CHOTHERAPY by D. H. 
Malan, Tavistock Clinic, London, 
England. June '64, 326 pp., $6.50 


HYPNOSIS THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD edited by F. L. 
Marcuse, Washington State Univ., 
Pullman, Wash. (With Contribu- 
tions from 17 Countries) Jan. *64, 
324 pp., 2 il., $11.00 


PSYCHIC ENERGY by David 
M. Moriarty, Worcester State 
Hosp., Worcester, Mass. Jan. '64, 
232 pp., 6 il., $7.75 


THE THERAPIST’S CON. 
TRIBUTION TO THE TREAT- 
MENT PROCESS: His Person, 
Transactions, and Treatment 
Methods by Hugh Mullan and 
Iris Sangiuliano, both of New 
York City. Feb. °64, 300 pp., 1 il., 
$8.50 


THE TIRED BUSINESS MAN 
by Sir Heneage Ogilvie, London, 
England. March 764, 104 pp., 
$4.75 


MEETING THE INCREASING 
STRESSES OF LIFE: A Multi- 
ple-Therapy Approach in Educa- 
tion by Earl A. Taylor, Reading 
and Study Skills Center, New 
York City. Nov. '63, 208 pp. 
$6.50 


THE PSYCHIATRIC HOSPI. 
TAL AS A SOCIAL SYSTEM 
compiled and edited by Albert F, 
Wessen, Washington Univ., St. 
Louis, Mo. (With 12 Gontribu- 
tors) March 764, 200 pp, 21 
tables, $6.75 
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as clsewhere, that the "facts have been 
filtered through patients and therapists 
alike down to the level of ‘cases’ that 
bear, as usual, a similar relation to 
reality as paintings do to photographs. 
Psychologists are usually aware that 
cases are abstractions, and so should 
everybody who has been exposed to 
such an experience as Kurosawa's Rash- 
omon, and we have to live with it. The 
viewpoint, or the bias of the book, may 
be localized around Adolph Meyer 
and, all considered, it may be more 
sensible than most. It may be safer to 
generalize and call the viewpoint ‘con- 
ventional’ or ‘neofunctional’—no slight 
intended—a judgment that even the 
book's title might bear out. 

In all, The Experience of Anxiety 
represents an interesting and appropri- 
ate departure from the usual method 
of case collection and presentation. It 
merits serious consideration from teach- 
ers who are inclined to use a case his- 
tory approach as an adjunct to their 
courses in abnormal psychology or 
other related areas that presuppose 
some familiarity and background with 
the clinical approach. It also comes 
close to what a good casebook perhaps 
ought to be: interesting, understand- 
able, and representative in the best of 
democratic tradition. 


Therapeutic Teachers 


Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow 
(Eds.) 


Mental Hygiene for Teachers: A 
Book of Readings. New York: 
Macmillan, 1963. Pp. v + 580. 


Reviewed by THOMAS A. RINGNESS 


Alice and Lester Crow are @ husband 
and wife team who have served on the 
faculty of Brooklyn College for many 


years. and who have collaborated both 
as authors and as editors in producing 


a large number of books. The reviewer, 
: is Associate Pro- 


Thomas A. Ringness, 
fessor of Education and Extension at 


ORG 


the University of Wisconsin. In 1934 
he started out teaching math, science 
and band in high school and for a 
number of years was a teacher and 
administrator in various public school 
systems. After his 1951 PhD from 
Wisconsin he spent some time teaching 
at Northern Illinois University and has 
been at Wisconsin since 1955. He is co- 
author, with Klausmeier and Singer, of 
Psychology in Theory and Practice 
(1959; CP, June 1960, 5, 181). 


pe it is now apparent that there 
will probably never be enough 
therapists, strong mental health em- 
phasis is being placed upon preventive 
and “positive” mental health measures. 
Disciplines other than those of the 
traditional specialists are being given a 
place in the area, and the secondary 
schools have become important in the 
eyes of those who concern themselves 
with mental health. Schools have far 
greater contact with developing per- 
sonalities, for a far longer time, than 
any other social agency; and teachers 
trained in child development and learns 
ing, are a tremendous potential resource 
for pupil mental health. If this were 
not enough, it is well-recognized that 
problems in discipline, motivation, and 
inefficient learning are closely related 
to pupil mental health. Therefore the 
teachers are "in" as helpers in mental 
health. 

Problems of teacher capabilities and 
proper roles quite naturally arise. Shall 
the teacher become somewhat of a 
clinician? Most teachers are eager to 
learn how to interpret the problems of 
pupils and what to do to help them 
Or shall the teacher leave this sort of 
thing to specialists and get on with 
the job of teaching, meanwhile trying to 
preserve an emotionally healthy atmos- 
phere? There are no easy answers 
partly because of the variance in schools 
and in the training of teachers. It is 
true that certain children do lise 
problems that interfere with their work 
and that of the teacher. They require 
individual study and remedial aid, but 
specialists are in short supply in tI 
ih emg! On the other hand, most 
children function very well i 
their needs are be of ee p* 
veloping, growing individuals. In hod 

, 


the teacher must be buth a student of 
the individual and the group. The ques- 
tions are really those of the individual 
situation—role definition and compe- 
tency of the particular teacher. 


W HAT is needed is writing that 


focuses upon the teacher as a teacher, 
and as one who fosters mental health 
without stepping out of her traditional 
role. By developing her insights into 
EE by helping her with her 
interaction with pupils, and by tying her 
in with appropriate special resources it 
may be possible to help the teacher do 
a better job of what she is already 
doing. í 
A recent years a number of books 
d made this attempt. The purpose of 
3 a Present volume is to provide à 
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THE DISORGANIZED PERSONALITY 
Accompanied by Tape Recorded Case Reports 

By GEORGE W. KISKER, University of Cincinnati; Head, 
Department of Psychology, Longview State Hospital. 
Off press. 


Provides a comprehensive survey of the field, com- 
bining the fundamentals of formal, experimental ab- 
normal psychology with a fresh clinical orientation 
based on the author's experience. Well documented by 
Case studies drawn from the author's files and accom- 
panied by recorded interviews with more than 40 
patients. Superbly illustrated with 200 functional pho- 
tographs. A Teacher's Manual is also available. 


DECISION AND CHOICE: Contributions of Sidney Siegel 
Edited by SAMUEL MESSICK, Educational Testing Serv- 
ice; and ARTHUR H. BRAYFIELD, American Psycholog- 


ical Association. McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. Off 
Press, 


This memorial tribute to Sidney Siegel, the brilliant 
PSychologist who died in 1961 at the age of 45, pro- 
Vides a convenient reference source for his work and 
3n overview of his impact on several areas of psy- 
g ology. Presents a selection of his published papers 
nd. gives a context and some commentaries to extend, 
Clarity, and integrate their varied contributions. 


FIELDS OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


E ANNE ANASTASI, Fordham University. 572 pages, 


THEORY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASUREMENTS 


MERWIN GHISELLI, University of California, Berkeley. 


a Taw-Hill Series in Psychology. 432 pages, $8.95. 
ds the problems, statistical techniques, and theo- 
de qoncents which are basic to psychological test- 
lac nd the measurement of mental traits. The formu- 
Presented are fully and clearly developed. 


P 
BS CHOLOGY IN EDUCATION, Fourth Edition 
Pro, ERBERT SORENSON, University of Kentucky. Off 


me introductory text provides clear understanding 
t co BU dance in practical applications of psychological 
ce ar Presents research-oriented facts, ideas, con- 

Pts, and principles applicable to the growth, devel- 


Opment : 
stressed. UM learning of people. The school ages are 


PSYCHOLOGY BOOKS: New and Forthcoming 


PSYCHOLOGY OF INDUSTRIAL BEHAVIOR, Second Edition 
BY HENRY CLAY SMITH, Michigan State University. Off 
ress. 

Clarifies the human problems of modern industry and 
discusses the psychologist’s solutions to them. Major 
headings: Psychology in Industry, Personnel Prob- 
lems, Organizational Problems, Leader Development 
Problems. Entirely rewritten, the new edition reflects 
recent research in this field. Key features are the vol- 
ume’s soundness, tight organization, and readability. 


A PSYCHOLINGUISTIC EXPERIMENT IN FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGE TEACHING 

By GEORGE A. SCHERER and MICHAEL WERTHEIMER, 
both of the University of Colorado. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Psychology. Off Press. 

Describes in detail the results of a large scale experi- 
ment comparing an audiolingual with a traditional 
method of teaching foreign languages. Examines the 
adequacy of a series of newly devised techniques for 
measuring various cognitive and psycholinguistic as- 
pects of competence in a second language. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

By PAUL F. SECORD and CARL W. BACKMAN, both of 
the University of Nevada. Available in August. 

A contemporary view of social psychology that accu- 
rately reflects the empirical research in the field and 
integrates the views of both psychologists and sociol- 
ogists. Major theoretical formulation associated with 
each of the areas of social psychology is presented. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT, Fourth Edition 


By ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, University of Pennsyl- 
yanis, McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. Available in 
vly. 
Covers the entire scope of the child's development 
from conception to adolescence, incorporating many 
topics not usually discussed in depth—clothing, effects 
of the child's name, under and over achievement, social 
mobility, puberty changes. Emphasizes the role played 
by social class values and attitudes on the part of sig- 
nificant people in the child's life. 


CHOICE, STRATEGY, AND UTILITY 

By the late SIDNEY SIEGEL, The Pennsylvania State 
University. In collaboration with ALBERTA ENGVALL 
SIEGEL and JULIA M. ANDREWS. Available in August. 
Employs mathematical and experimental approaches to 
the study of human values. This book reports a series 
of experiments conducted to test a theory of decision 
making as it applies to human choice behavior. The 
experiments are an integrated group, all highlighting 
the relevance of utility theory to the prediction and 
control of behavior in a common laboratory situation 
in psychology. 


EXAMINATION COPIES AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


[N 
H McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


330 WEST 42ND STREET/NEW YORK, N. Y. 10036 


e.g. the work of Flanders. Getzels, ‘Of 
Zander on classroom interaction, in- 
formation on peer group. parental ex- 
pectation, and other non-teacher forces; 
and learning theory as it applies to 
mental health (an area in which teach- 
ers have basic background). 

These remarks may be indictments of 
the mental health professions for not 
writing more that can be made acces- 
sible to teachers. For example, the 
findings on conditioning of responses of 
patients in therapy may have implica- 
tions for several kinds of teacher 
activities; perhaps there is enough 
known about anxiety to relate it more 
closely to education; and perhaps more 
should be said about identification and 
reactions to authority. It is not thought 
that basic theorists should become 
highly teacher-oriented, but that the 
intellectual. competency of teachers is 
such that with a little help they can 
learn to make any warranted applica- 


tions. 


Unbounded Diversity 
Bound? 


Norman Washburne (Ed.) 


Decisions, Values and Groups. Vol. 
Il. New York: Pergamon Press, 
1962. Pp. 522. $15.00. 


Reviewed by TrowAs S. Coun 


Norman Washburne, editor of the 
present volume, is a sociologist who took 
his PhD at Washington University in 
1953 and is now Associate Professor of 
Sociology at Akron University. The 
reviewer, Thomas S. Cohn, is now at 
the Dearborn Center of the University 
of Michigan where he is Associate 
Professor of Psychology and Sociology. 
This double label seems properly in 
line with his stated intent to become a 
behavioral scientist. For some years he 
was identified as a social psychologist, 
both at Ann Arbor and at Detroit’s 
Wayne State University and, with C. G. 
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Browne, edited The Study of Leader- 
ship (CP, July 1959, 4, 198). 


HE EDITION of a symposium might 
jl ees be expected to state for 
itself a theme and rationale. Needless 
to say, even valuable symposia fail to 
hew to any such editorial line: unity 
is all too rarely maintained; papers of 
questionable relevance are included. To 
all of this, surely, we have long been 
accustomed. However, the volume under 
review is especially vexing, since its 
editor simply fails to provide us with a 
direct statement of his raison d'etre. 
What we are offered, instead, is a fore- 
word by Charles E. Hutchinson of the 
Behavioral Sciences Division of the Air 
Force Office of Scientific Research. In 
this piece Mr. Hutchinson tells us 
that these papers were prepared by 
approximately thirty behavioral scien- 
tists after a conference which involved 
eight wecks of intensive intellectual 
effort. The justification for the con- 
ference included the following: (1) it 
was for younger scientists; (2) they did 
not have a dictated topic; (3) it was 
inter-disciplinary; (4) it was to encour- 
age better communication and cross- 
fertilization in the behavioral sciences. 
The foreword goes on to say, “The best 
way to evaluate such an experiment is 
to assemble the product and let the 
scientific community take a look at it 
as a whole.” Fair enough. Let us take 
this statement at face value and consider 
the whole volume. The volume contains 
twenty-two mostly unrelated articles. 
Most of these were written by psycholo- 
gists, but sociologists, anthropologists, 
and at least one political scientist also 
contributed items. The editor provides 
a paragraph of comment before each 
paper and usually identifies the writer’s 
field. There is no attempt at an organi- 
zation. Many of the topics do not even 
relate to the title of the volume. So, if 
we take Hutchinson at his word and 
evaluate the volume as a whole, the 
scientific community will likely tum 
“thumbs down.” After all, it seems 
rather unreasonable to pay fifteen 
dollars to read articles that will appear 
in due course in journals. Certainly 
there is no classroom use for this 
book at present, and, considering the 
technical background required to read 
some of the articles, it is unlikely that 


it would be used for any but doctoral 
candidates. 


E ^ REVIEW of Volume One of 
Decisions, Values and Groups in the 
October, 1961 issue of CP, Bruce writes, 
“One wonders why this volume was 
published . . . The Behavioral Sciences 
Division is to be commended for sup- 
porting such stimulative and integrative 
activities as the University of New 
Mexico conferences but, it is to be 
hoped that additonal books encouraged 
by this Division will be more limited in 
coverage or integrated in presentation, 
if one, why not both?" Apparently 
Biddle's hopes were not communicated 
in time to the organizers of the second 
conference, or were ignored. 

On the other hand, there are some 
redeeming features in this volume. If 
we examine some of the individual 
papers, specialists in communication, 
leadership, cognition, and intelligence; 
to mention just a few will find some 
rewarding material. The initial pape 
by Landau, Proshansky and Ittelson 
traces the historical development ? 
Behavioral Science and the InterdisciP” 
linary Approach. This article might 
well be required reading for administra- 
tors and teachers who are forced t° 
label the different sciences subsume 
under the rubric of Social Science 
Rotter, Seeman and Liverant in ? 
stimulating article utilizing the concept 
of reinforcement, emerge with the idea 
of the “externally controlled” perso? 
who perceives reinforcement as a func 
tion of chance as contrasted to the 
"internally controlled? person who Te 
lates reinforcement to his own charac 
teristics or behavior. They then compar? 
this variable with other concepts in the 
literature, particularly “alienation.” As 
a final step they describe a design for 
developing a new scale for the measu?” 
ment of internal versus external contr? 
of reinforcement (I-E scale). 

Although there seems to be little 
point in publishing in book form ? 
group of papers which will, according 
to the foreword, be printed in the usu? 
scientific channels, the reviewer can 
report that he enjoyed reading a num 
ber of the papers and learning about 
the activities of some “younger” be- 
havioral scientists. 


RECENT < 


MENTAL HEALTH 
AND SEGREGATION 


A Selection of Papers 


Edited by Martin M. Grossack, Pu.D. 


Twenty-three studies that look at the psychic 
consequences of segregation from experimen- 
tal, sociologic, clinical, dynamic, and statis- 
tical points of view. 

256 pages (1963) 

in flexible cover $4.00 


SYMBOLISM OF 
SCULINITY 

AND FEMININITY 

By Grrarp A. Dr Wrr, Pu.D. 


An empirical approach to symbols through 
Word associations which, as Richard LaPiere 
Says in the Foreword, *. . . may well do to 
the sexual-symbolism aspect of Freudian doc- 
trine what Malinowski’s study of primitive 
peoples did to Freud's idea that the Oedipus 
complex is universal and invariable." 

112 pages (1963) 

in paper cover $3.00 


AMER 


By Js S 


L TREATMENT IN 
ICAN PSYCHIATRY 


A 
^NBOURNE Bockoven, M.D. 


This documented story of the cultivation of 

human individuality in mental treatment of 

Phi aai ago is timely; the essence of moral 

"ment is again pervading psychiatric care. 
126 pages (1963) 

in flexible cover $3.00 


SPRINGER 


p 
UBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


44 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 10010 


Books 
from SPRINGE 


R> FORTHCOMING 


CONDITIONING TECHNIQUES 
IN CLINICAL PRACTICE 
AND RESEARCH 


Introduced and edited by Cyrm M. Franks, Pu.D. 


Dr. Franks critical survey of conditioning 
provides the framework for 25 reprinted 
papers that reflect the trend, during the past 
decade, in clinical psychology and psychiatry 
alike toward a more explicitly behavioral 
orientation. 

About 350 pages, 

Summer 1964 


NEW THOUGHTS 
ON OLD AGE 


Edited by Rosert KAsTENBAUM, PH.D. 


There are new facts on old age, particularly 
its psychological aspects, in this book, but 
essentially it aims at bringing together new 
thoughts and experiences of a group of so- 
cial scientists and clinicians, many of them 
associated with Cushing Hospital, Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts. 

About 450 pages, 

Summer 1964 


SOURCEBOOK 
FOR TRAINING IN 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by Leonarp Brank, PH.D. and 
Henry P. Davip, Pu.D. 


The editors with the aid of eleven contrib 
utors first review the problems of training 
clinical psychologists and the recommenda. 
tions made so far, then consider current pro 
. H . J- 
grams and suggest implications and innoy; 
tions. e 
About 400 pages, 
Summer 1964 


Rising Demands on 


Quantitative Skills 


R. Duncan Luce, Robert R. Bush and Eugene Galanter (Eds.) 


Handbook of Mathematical Psychology. Volume I. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1963. Pp. xiii + 491. $10.50. 


Readings in Mathematical Psychology. Volume I. New York: John Wiley 


and Sons, 1963. Pp. ix + 535. $8.95. 


Reviewed by Norman H. ANDERSON 


The first editor, R. Duncan Luce, a 
PhD from MIT, is Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He is the author with Howard 
Raiffa of Games and Decisions (1957; 
CP, Sept. 1958, 2, 269), of Individual 
Choice Behavior (1959; CP, April 
1960, 4, 113) and is editor of Develop- 
ments in Mathematical Psychology 
(1960; CP, Mar. 1962, 7, 86). The 
second editor, Robert R. Bush, is a 
Princeton PhD and is now Professor 
and Chairman of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He is co-author 
with Frederick Mosteller of Stochastic 
Models for Learning (1955; CP, April 
1956, 1, 99) and co-editor with W. K. 
Estes of Studies in Mathematical 
Learning Theory (1959; CP, Sept. 1960, 
5, 284). Eugene Galanter, the third edi- 
tor, did his graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and is Chairman 
and Professor of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. He is editor of 
Automatic Teaching (1959; CP, Mar. 
1960, 5, 104) and, with Pribram and 
Miller, author of Plans and the Struc- 
ture of Behavior (1960; CP, July 1960, 
5, 209). The reviewer, Norman Ander- 
son, received his PhD from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin after working there 
with David A. Grant. He spent two 
at Yale with Carl Hovland as a 
ral fellow and visiting assistant 
. Since 1958 he has been at 
UCLA where he is now Associate Pro- 
fessor. His research interests are in 
learning and in opimon and impres- 
x - i In his work there is 
sion information: 
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strong emphasis on the use of mathe- 
matical models. 


oLUME one of the Handbook of 

Mathematical Psychology is an ex- 
cellent book, clearly written and organ- 
ized in depth. The authors and editors 
are to be especially complimented on 
the amount of work that 
exposition. 

The scope and purpose of the series 
(this being the first of three volumes) 
are well indicated in the preface. A 
considerable amount of original work 
is included, but the emphasis is on a 
systematic presentation. of the main 
features of current theory and knowl- 
edge. Such selective treatment neces- 
sarily neglects certain questions, and 
most readers will have some criticisms 
in this regard. On the whole, however 
the selection was well done and hiss 
markedly contributed to maine. 

The editors are unduly modest in 
estimating the appeal of the book 
It is true that a solid understanding of 
much of the material requires, roughl 
calculus and advanced teil ii a 
ory. And since the volume was » 
meant as a text, little compromise ha 
been made with the reader's sachin 
cal background. Nevertheless, a pe: 
with relatively little complet pem 
work through much of the material a 
without pain perhaps, but certain! à 
without profit. MS id 


went into 


Beo» chapters form a related series 
at covers much of, and contributes 


much to, the "new look" in psycho- 
physics. Luce, considering detection and 
recognition tasks, makes parallel analy- 
ses of signal detectability theory, choice 
theory, and (quantal) threshold theory. 
The cross-comparisons are helpful in de- 
lineating the structures of the three 
theoretical formulations. Curiously 
enough, in the face of a fair amount 
of data, contributed mainly by the 
workers in signal detectability, the the- 

ories do about equally well. i 
Luce and Galanter coauthor chapters 
on psychophysical scaling, and on dis- 
crimination, the latter of which takes 
T difference thresholds and psycho- 
xem functions, Both chapters are re- 
TE reading for those workers in 
areas who have the prerequisite 

mathematics. 

eai — chapters will also be of 
Seimei meme quien: gu 
the thicket: P: So Gu sip MU 
terest includ ; amv. Points of in 
edi : the various experimental 
ig iscussed, and the discus 
v» motivation" and “response 
aoe Hes three chapters, Bush: 
nambekavaral ee! attempt a formal 
dmn O a me 
by its failure n qx dace: 
though several res 5 c. Rcg S 
niii Union eresting points n 
ideas and unately, certain of tht 
notations are employed in 


the s 
= eh gs three chapters where 
y handicap the reader, 


Ls remaini 
aming four c ove” 
separate topics. chapters € 


McGill gives 


tion of models M excellent present” 
he material for latency mechanism: 
unified ier is treated in a simple: 
text ma mer, and should be uscfu 
na material for a knowledgeable 
ructor. 
Bu 
tedio ma clearly and simp! 
variety of parameter estimation 1° js 
problems d. tk addition, son 
models ag assessing. and evaluating 
should c considered. This chapte" 
also be useful text materi?" 


Su 
pes ; wr 
Ppes and Zinnes have a very ni“ 


treatme; 
nt of measurement theory ™ 


the A 

E ^ii tradition of Campbell, a" 
vi : 
ens. Their presentation is clearly 


three steps forward from previous work. 
To one who is partial to the empiricist 
view of measurement espoused by 
Cletus Burke, however, it is not clear 
What practical scientific value their re- 
sults might have. Suppes's and Zinnes's 
concluding remarks on meaningfulness 
begin to address this question but are 
regrettably brief. 

The one nontechnical chapter is also 
nonquantitative. Newell and Simon, 
after a brief overview of computer 
uses, take up more intensively their 
application to the study of nonnumeri- 
cal, symbol-processing models. Such 
models, they believe, are especially ap- 
Propriate to the study of higher mental 
a This proposition is certainly 

€, but evidently little serious 
contact has yet been made with data. 
* major contribution so far appears 


to ; : gura 
: have been in exploring potentialities 
of the technique. 


y 


Phasizes 
tion. 
whi 


as a whole, this volume em- 
problems of choice, percep- 
var response emission. Learning, 
mathemert been the major focus of 
treated a ucal models for some time, is 

incidentally here, and ap- 


Parent} 

Y not heavily i " à 
avil ater 

Volumes, y in the two late 


Part " 
ably 9f this change of emphasis prob- 


P AR ee normal expansion of 
it atical model area. In part, 
gic er seem to represent a strate- 

at Irom the study of learning 
to the study of performance 
change ia the organism does not 
Ment, matically during the experi- 
main ihe theoretical problems re- 
Often sim me but their analysis is 
a stable es er when the organism is in 
ate, 


e X 

may vie, mathematical psychologist 

emotion " this Handbook with mixed 
à oer 

of it all s estioning what the good 


ing to, and what psychology is com- 


also, 


Per se 
tasks in 


Nei 
ther question is e 


thema asily answered. 


ti . 

tens learning theory, for in- 

Studie] nt been the most intensively 
> Dut has as yet had little direct 


Succes 

SS, 

argue nevertheless, it can be fairly 
hat j s 

Sood, Xs net influence has been 


e that as į 
that nu x may, there is little doubt 
nds on quantitative skills 


> 


will continue to rise for some time to 
come. However the crux of the second 
question is not that a strong formal 
background is demanded but that, as 
Bush pointedly remarks, the current 
level of quantitative thinking is so low. 
College algebra and elementary prob- 
ability theory should be almost sufficient 
formal matter for most purposes and 
people. More important than formal 
background are habits of quantitative 
thought amalgamated with substantive 
knowledge. They are also more diffi- 
cult to acquire, and adding a couple 
of graduate courses in mathematical 
psychology will give only limited reso- 
lution of a problem that should be 
attacked at the beginning of under- 
graduate training. 

The associated volume of readings 
needs brief mention. It should make 
a handy library reference, but its value 
for personal possession is doubtful. 
Coverage is necessarily sketchy, and 
the selections vary enormously in diffi- 
culty. Probably only a few readings 
will interest any given reader. 


Descriptively 
Psychiatric 


Sally Provence and Rose C. Lipton 


Infants in Institutions: A Compari- 
son of Their Development with 
Family-Reared Infants During 
the First Year of Life. New York: 
International Universities Press, 
1962. Pp. v + 191. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Harrier L. RHEINGOLD 


Both authors, Sally Provence and Rose 
C. Lipton, are pediatricians, both were 
trained in Texas and both had a period 
of training with Milton Senn at Cor- 
nell New York Hospital. The reviewer, 
Harriet L. Rheingold, is a research psy- 
chologist at the National Institute of 
Mental Health. She received her PhD 
from the University of Chicago and 
has had a varied experience in educa- 


tional settings and in State Hospitals. 
From 1937 to 1947 she was supervis- 
ing psychologist at the Institute of Ju- 
venile Research in Chicago and from 
1945-53 she taught at Rockford Col- 
lege. She is now conducting research 
on the development of social and ex- 
ploratory behavior in the human infant, 
in and out of institutions. She is editor 
of a recent book, Maternal Behavior in 
Mammals (Sept. 1963, Wiley). 


ji exe srupy finds that infants in an 
institution do more poorly, by the 
criteria of comparison chosen, than an 
equal number of home babies. A group 
of 75 infants living in a single insti- 
tution are contrasted with 75 home 
infants on a variety of behaviors and 
a variety of environmental events in 
all of which care in the institution dif- 
fered from care in own homes. These 
comparisons of performance and of the 
environment are descriptive in nature, 
and the interpretations are phrased in 
the language of the psychoanalytic and 
psychiatric literature. The infants were 
given psychological tests; although the 
authors refer to the tests in making 
their judgments, they do not present 
the results since their data, “interpreted 
statistically, do not reveal new find- 
ings.” Physical and neurological exam- 
inations were also used but are not 
reported. Little is revealed about the 
selection of the infants. Did the home 
infants represent an average or an above 
average group? Were no infants re- 
moved from the institution during the 
months of the study? 

In the main, the infants in the in- 
stitution were judged to compare un- 
favorably with the home infants. A]. 
though the two groups are reported 
to have done about equally well for 
the first three or four months, there- 
after the institutionalized infants we 
found to fall farther and farther 
hind in some tasks and 


re 
be- 
nd. 2 > aS one might 
expect, varied less among themselves 


than did home infants. Chief amor 
ng 


the disabilities reported were a weak 
ness in attachment to one person, ; : 
poverished play, poorly Hine NER 
movements and a lack of pleasure ar d 
zest in various activities. Still, in s E 
areas of behavior the institutionalized in. 


f: ^ Tu 
ants were seen to do as well as hor 
5 me 
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infants, and in a few, notably visual at- 
tentiveness and amiability, to surpass 
them. 


E HAS become customary to assume 
that almost any trait on which institu- 
tionalized infants differ from home in- 
fants is a sign of pathology. Is home 
care so invariably optimum that the 
over-all behavior of any 75 home in- 
fants provides a reliable standard for 
comparison? One wonders whether the 
characteristics of absence of thumb 
sucking and of "signs of excitement and 
emotional content" during body rock- 
ing, lack of aggressive behavior, and 
independence of adults in the face of 
disappointment, would still be regarded 
as undesirable traits if found in home 
babies. 

Infants in instiutions do not really 
provide one of Nature's experiments 
because differences observed between 
groups of home and institutionalized 
infants cannot be interpreted as caused 
solely by the differences in the environ- 
ment. The issues are becoming sharper; 
institutional care and material depriva- 
tion can no longer be regarded as sim- 
ple variables, witness the recent anal- 
yses by Casler and L. Yarrow. Two 
major problems must be disentangled: 
the first asks about stimulation, both 
social and non-social, and the effect of 
changing its nature, duration, timing, 
and scheduling; the second about the 
effect of changing the nature and num- 
ber of caretakers. Experimentation is 
possible by providing for infants within 
one or the other population—and here 
the institutional population is the obvi- 
ous one—additional stimulation and 
specified variations of caretakers. 

"The conscientious reporting of discern- 
ing observations possesses many values; 
most important are the formulation of 
more precise questions and the prompt- 
ing of further study. This book's con- 
tribution lies in its carefully detailed 
account of infant behavior and environ- 
ment. Certainly no one will quarrel with 
the authors plea for improving infant 
care in poor institutions. The task is to 
discover the dimensions of improved 
care. 


i 
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The Real Jung 


C. G. Jung. Recorded and Ed. by Aniela Jaffé. Translated by Richard & 


Clara Winston 


Memories, Dreams, Reflections. New York: Pantheon 


v + 398. $7.50. 


Books, 1963. Pp- 


Reviewed by Bruno Kioprer 


Everybody knows who Jung is 
almost everyone who reads CP 
many who do not, but should, also 
knows Bruno Klopfer, a Jungian psy- 
chologist, a Rorschach man, an analyst 
who lives now in Carmel, California. 
He recently gave up all teaching to 
devote himself entirely to the practice 
of Jungian psychotherapy. He remains 
willing, however, to take time out to 
review for CP. 


and 
and 


ELA Jarrf, chosen among Jung’s 
long-time associates to be the bi- 
ographer, gives, in a concisely (and most 
unselfishly) written ten-page Introduc- 
tion, the genesis of the book during the 
last five years of Jung’s life. Jung made 
two conditions, that the book should 
not be included in his Collected Works 
and should not be published before his 
death. These conditions gave him the 
license for the amazing frankness in his 
report, which kept only one firm taboo, 
not to violate the confidences which 
other people had entrusted to him. 
This was further facilitated by the fact 
that all external happenings in his life 
became more and more interwoven 
with the spontaneous manifestations of 
what Jung calls his “objective psyche,” 
mostly dreams and visions, as he formu- 
lates it at the end of his Prologue, 
"I can understand myself only in the 
light of inner happenings. It is 
that make up the singularity 


these 
of my 
life, and with these my autobiography 
deals." 

The twelve chapters of the book can 
be understood in three main sections: 
chapters 1, 2, and 3 deal with the first 


twenty-five years of his life, for which 


he wrote the manuscript in his own 
hand, a facsimile of one page of it is 
reproduced following p. 206; chapters 
4, 5, 6, and 7, Which deal mostly with 
the subsequent sixty years of his profes- 
sional existence; and the last five chap- 


ters, which are organized along topical 
lines. 


Im HIG. 


HLIGHTS in the first period 
are 


a religious dream, which he dates 
When he was three to four years old 
(e 11-12), and religious visions (P- 

> which together form some of the 
basic religious eXperiences of his life. 
The death of his father (p. 96) joined 


these experiences in their deep signifi" 
cance, 


E Chapter 4 with the 
Psychiatric Activities,” 
ably the core of à 
which Professiona] 


interested, Freud 
whose 


heading 
contact, 
less than 
role 


innocuous title: 


contain prob- 
in 


are 


the information 
psychologists 
is the only perso? 
name appears jn the chapte" 
S and even though the personā 
beginning with 1907, lasted 
SIX years, his name plays ? 
throughout the sixty-year perio 
Jung's concrete descriptions of his PSY” 
chiatric development give the best 
: answer all the many questions 
sonaeeted widi Jung and Freud. The 
fase of depression (p. 115f) and one of 
the few cases where he used hypnosis 
ies p show clearly the role of B 
Bises Ve techniques (the wo! à 
ge On experiments) and his reas! 
abandoning hypnosis as a means ° 
Psychotherapy (p. 120). On page 136 
he discusses briefly the problem © 
medical and non-medical analysts. THe 
tremendous turmoil and the state of dis- 


chance to 


orientation through which Jung went 
after the breakup with Freud are vividly 
described. I want to use a dream in this 
period (p 179f) to discuss briefly the 
problem of dream interpretation. and 
the reaction of Eric Fromm, who pub- 
lished in the September, 1963, issue of 
the Scientific American, the most ex- 
tensive review of the book, by a non- 
Jungian, I have come across so far. 
The main content of the dream is the 
Appearance of the hero Siegfried whom 
Jung has to shoot. Jung's interpretation 
Was that “the attitude embodied by 
Siegfried, the hero, no longer suited me. 
Therefore, it had to be killed.” Fromm 
siis d 3 spite of Freud’s repeated 
im <p 1 that Jung wished his death 
$$ ien act that the name Siegfried 
hid) on Y resembled Sigmund, Jung 
idea what the dream meant." 
Pob gt would have been a little less 
fae = use of the dream material, 
e ee s recognized that Siegfried 
fede lebelungen Saga is the son of 
ipia d that, therefore, Jung’s in- 
Problem s in line with the father 
Fromm. h hine posed for him. As 
wanted E mentioned himself, Freud 
son who & e Jung as his fair-haired 
erianie - d bring his message to the 
come meas a task which had be- 
tror in = ble, The phenomenological 
dream aor c use of the 
by Penn can best be explained 
termed a. i prejudice against what he 
the Period $e" SPOR ED). Since 
ung Prats describes to indicate 
incides a to the Nazis co- 
1 the period when I per- 

like 5 uit oe with Jung, I should 
ilh fa i Pere few biographical de- 
With Ju Y review, I happened to be 
ng when the first issue of the 
Central Review of Psycho- 
his editorial, arrived. 
T d me that the passage which 
ature iri E inserted over his 
mens ipee a Fromm also does 
the Editon} e Jung resigned from 
Ong before ae er à year and a half, 
down €rs fate had taken its 
j ^ and Jung’s friends were 
afraid that the Nazis would 


asual 


erman 


Yable sate,” "The Work,” is a val- 


. onelibution to 
Jungs i : the 


genesis of 
JO6ks, J 


m spite of its fragmentary 


CC 


character, which Aniela Jaffé empha- 
sizes in the Introduction. 


I. PART 11 the first topic to be taken 
up is “The Tower," which gave its name 
to the Bollingen Foundation. The idea 
of the tower first took root in Jung's 
mind during a visit to the hermitage 
of Brother Klaus (p. 78ff). It has be- 
come famous through the TV interview 
which “Camera Three” 
at the time of Jung's death. 

The next topic, "Travels," combines 
all the visits which for Jung had his- 
torical and anthropological significance. 
The shift to the “objective psyche” 
becomes most clear in the story about 
Ravenna, where Jung describes an in- 
tensive experience of  hallucination 
which he shared with his companion in 
visiting the tomb of Galla Placidia 
(p. 284ff). 

The short chapter on “Visions” deals 
with intense experiences when he was 
near death during an illness in 1944. 

The last two chapters on “Life after 
Death" and “Late Thoughts” speak 
for their own topics. The last of the 
“Late Thoughts" ends, characteristically, 
with the difficulties to express the na- 
ture of love. 


transmitted 


An appendix contains only a frag- 
ment of what is included in the same 
part of the German Edition. The very 
condensed nine pages by Aniela Jaffé 
about the Jung family are, from a bi- 
ographical point of view, a distinct loss 
in the English Edition, while the care- 
fully edited Glossary has been retained. 

With very few exceptions (for in- 
stance, Dr. Gerhard Piers, in the *Pan- 
orama" Edition of the CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS), friend and foe alike, 
in reviewing the book, have been deeply 
touched by it. Even Fromm, in spite of 
his bias, has many positive things to 
say. If one would like more of “Jung’s 
Influence on Contemporary Thought,” 
I would suggest an article by M. Esther 
Harding, of this title, in the Journal of 
Religion and Health, Vol. 1, No. 3, 
April, 1962. 


Data, Data 
Everywhere 


John C. Ball 


Social Deviancy and Adolescent 
Personality: An Analytical Study 
with the MMPI. Lexington, Ky.: 
University of Kentucky Press, 
1962. Pp. xv + 119. $3.00. | 


Reviewed by Louise J. FARNHAM 


The author, John C. Ball, is now Chief 
of the Sociology Unit in the National 
Institute of Mental Health Addiction 
Research Center, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Before coming to this position he taught 
in various places, including the Uni- 
versity of Florida and George Peabody 
College. The reviewer, Louise J. Farn- 
ham, is Assistant Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Yale University. Both her under- 
graduate and graduate degrees were 
earned at the University of Minnesota 
where Gardner Lindzey directed her 
dissertation research. She says she is 
more and more drawn toward general 
child psychology, and her Minnesota 
training and clinical background as well 
as her interest in the etiology of atypi- 
cal behavior predisposes her to look 
sympathetically but critically at at- 
tempts to describe or to explain “de- 
viant" behavior. 


HIS BOOK is an attempt to describe 
Toe relationship between various 
forms of deviation from middle class 
norms on one hand and adolescent per- 
sonality on the other, as personality 
is measured by the MMPI. To test the 
hypothesis that social deviancy is linked 
with. important personality diflerences, 
comparisons were made between de- 
linquents and non-delinquents, 
achievers and non-achievers, 
justed and adjusted s V 
and whites, high and Mei vues 
status adolescents and dol sn ig, 
stable and —— Meng "ey Ao 
a - mes, 2 devi- 
ing deviations from the tiie 

` Anglo-Saxon 
middle class norm and deviations fro; 
socially desirable behavior patterns, Ti 


school 
malad- 


as thus conceptualiz 
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addition to MMPI measures certain 
other characteristics of the subjects 
were described. 

The author's aims are certainly im- 
portant. Accurate personality descrip- 
tions of various subgroups of the ado- 
lescent population are necessary pre- 
cursors to explaining behavioral con- 
comitants of the various types of social 
deviation Professor Ball discusses. How- 
ever, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
the author failed to achieve even the 
relatively limited goal of personality 
description. The basic design of the 
study was a simple one, involving the 
classification and reclassification of a 
sample of 262 Kentucky adolescents. 
Mean MMPI profiles and scale by scale 
comparisons were reported for each of 
the classifications by sex. Unfortunately, 
there is no way for the reader to be 
certain of the degree to which the re- 
ported differences were related to any 
of the particular classifications em- 
ployed. For example, differences were 
reported between Negro and white girls 
on five MMPI scales, but these girls 
differed in social class membership and 
academic achievement as well. Can 
MMPI differences then be unambigu- 
ously related to the single independent 
variable, race membership? One would 
be hard-pressed to determine from the 
data presented which of the many in- 
dependent variables are contributing to 
the variance for any reported differ- 
ence. Some of the independent vari- 
ables (academic achievement, family 
composition, socioeconomic status) are 
reported for each of the subgroups and 
the number of significant differences is 
distressingly high. From the data pre- 
sented, it is virtually impossible to re- 
construct the sample to check for 
differences on other independent vari- 
ables, Multiple regression analysis would 
certainly have led to more definitive in- 
terpretations of the differences found 
between groups on each of the MMPT 
scales. 

The unambiguous findings that were 
reported were primarily replications of 
earlier findings. It will be no surprise 
to readers familiar with MMPI lore 
that 23 of the 30 mean profiles pre- 
sented in the book have as_ their 
highest three scales 4 (psychopathic de- 
viate), 8 (schizophrenia), and 9 (hypo- 
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mania). It is also not surprising that 
‘caught’ delinquents score higher on 
scale 4 than other adolescents. There 
are few significant differences in the 
scale by scale comparisons, considering 
the number of comparisons made. 


des study would have been more 
enlightening had earlier findings been 
considered in its design and had the 
results of the study been discussed in 
relation to the earlier findings. Fur- 
thermore, the present results would have 
been easier to interpret had the author 
tempered his extreme empirical ap- 
proach by making explicit what appears 
to be an implicit theoretical position. 
One wonders what function a construct 
such as social deviancy can serve when 
it subsumes both situational factors and 
behavioral responses to those situational 
factors. Certainly low socioeconomic 
status or being Negro cannot be con- 
sidered ‘deviant behavior’ on the part 
of an adolescent in the same way that 
delinquency or classroom maladjust- 
ment can be so considered. While the 
author makes much of his empirical 
approach, it would appear to have little 
value if it results in neither the clari- 
fication of existing problems nor the 
refinement of theories advanced by 
others. ý 


Helping Without 
Philosophy 


Leslie E. and Ruth Small Moser 


Counseling and Guidance: An Ex- 
ploration. Englewood Cliffs, N. Ja 
Prentice-Hall, 1963, Pp. vi + 432 
$6.95. : 


Reviewed by Lawrence H. STEWART 


The author:, Leslie E. and Ruth Small 
Moser, constitute a husband and wife 
team living in Waco, Texas, where 
Leslie is Professor of Psychology and 
in charge of Counselor Education at 
Baylor University and Ruth is a teacher 
in the Waco public school system and 


is working toward her PhD. Leslie is 


author of Counseling: A Modern Em- 
phasis in Keligion (1962). Ruth is sen- 
ior author of You and Your Teenager: 
a Partnership, in publication. The re- 
viewer, Lawrence H. Stewart, is Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education (Counsel- 
ing) in the School of Education at the 
University of California, Berkeley. He 
received his EdD from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, and taught at George 
Peabody College for Teachers before 
going west. For twelve years he has 
taught an introductory course in coun- 
seling and is now in the process of pre- 
paring a manuscript which he hopes 
will set forth a sound rationale for the 
work of the school counselor. 


TS TEXT is designed for a basic or 
introductory course in counseling 
and guidance. It is similar to currently 
available texts in that it focuses on the 
Work of the school counselor; it is dif- 
ferent in that it provides an overview 
of counseling services in a variety of 
Settings Outside of schools—in comm- 
nity agencies, religious settings, colleges: 
and in government, This difference 
provides a major strength of the text 
From the reviewer's experience, it has 
seemed useful to introduce students t° 
such an overview early in the graduate 
program. 
As a basic text this book has at least 
‘wo important limitations, Perhaps th^ 
most serious of these is the lack of ? 
Systematic presentation of theoretic 
and philosophica] bases for guidance 
Services. As is characteristic of most 
guidance texts, the authors presen 
rather general statements of philosophY 
which contain many undefined phrase? 
such as “optimum development.” With- 
out further elaboration, the statement? 
tend to appear as platitudes. Further" 
more, the reader will have difficult 
relating the authors’ general statement? 
of philosophy to the various parts ^ 
the book. For example, how is thei! 
belief that "growth can be direct? 
ito patterns beneficial both t° 
him and Society” related to the SU 
gested organizational patterns for guid" 
ance services? By not relating philo? 
ad with counselor duties, the author 
nave failed, in the review." opinio" 
to convey the challetrge ancy” = itemen 
Which are Part of the wounicior’s work: 


— 


"The reviewer is left with the impres- 
sion that the authors are writing from 
a consistent philosophical frame of 
reference. By not making the frame of 
reference more explicit, they have 
missed an opportunity to provide much- 
needed leadership in the clarifica- 
tion of philosophical issues which have 
plagued the guidance movement since 
its inception. 

A second limitation is the imbalance 
9f the content with regard to amount 
of detail. School guidance receives most 
attention, but even the various aspects 
of the school program receive uneven 
bein For example, tests receive 

ry s etchy treatment, while group 
ra pesca are discussed in con- 
differen: detail. The rationale for the 
"od Mir in is not apparent. It 
Hone. un ortunate indeed if the stu- 
the faba judge the relative merit of 
emka $ guidance services by the 

75 given to them in this text. 
"ca “i above limitations, the be- 
a ries ent will find this book to 
tivities. Th survey of the guidance ac- 
experience 3 authors have a wealth of 
this specie the public schools, and 
ing, Gime is evident in their writ- 
and isti : Ts will find many practical 
their daily aeons for carrying out 
true of the prea This is especially 
and on mae on group guidance 
school on lures and preparation for 
nselin, 

the F 
Which pre: 
Services, 
One, 


Instructor is seeking a text 
Sents a rationale for guidance 
he will be unhappy with this 
X er s other hand, if he wants 
day-to.q deals with the practical 

ay problems faced by the coun- 


selor, h E 
e A 
Ous x Will need to give this one seri- 
“°nsideration, 


u 


Y must be educated, and 
ining s ue be educated by con- 
o vafe erations to technical and 
télationsn ge” or to the less import- 
es only A of life. Full education 
T4 en there is a responsible 
ortions p LEA f each berson, in pro- 
and bolici, pacity, in shaping the aims 
es of the social groups to which 


e belon 
85. Thi; Aa 
emocracy, fact fixes the significance 


Personali, 


Com 
Shar 


—Joun Dewey 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


The Man-Machine Dialogue 


Of Men and Machines. 16mm sound, black & white, 30 minutes. A film 
in the series Focus on Behavior: The Science of Psychology. American 
Psychological Association and National Educational Television. Distrib- 
uted by NET Film Service, Indiana University. 


Reviewed by RosERT M. GacNÉ 


This film is the ninth in the series of 
ten films recently produced by the 
APA, each of which was briefly de- 
scribed by CP in the January, 1964 
issue of Instructional Media. Gagné, 
the reviewer, is the Director of Re- 
search of the American Institute for 
Research, and is well-known to psychol- 
ogists for his work in the areas (among 
others) of learning, transfer of train- 
ing, training devices and simulators, 
and learning of mathematical concepts. 
A Brown University PhD, he taught 
during the forties at Penn State and 
Connecticut College, after a period of 
Air Force service (with J. J. Gibson) 
during World War II. Later, he was 
Research Director for the Perceptual 
and Motor Skills Laboratory (1949-53), 
and Technical Director of the Mainte- 
nance Laboratory (1953-58), of the Air 
Force Personnel and Training Research 
Center. Then he spent five years as 
Professor of Psychology at Princeton 
before he left to go to AJ.R. Author 
of numerous journal articles, his recent 
text, Psychological Principles in Sys- 
tem Development, was commented on 
in the August, 1963 issue of CP by a 
reviewer who, in Gagné's opinion, “ 
apparently had not read it.” 


Te many psychologists, “engineering 
psychology? is a phrase denoting 


an activity concerned with the design 
and arrangement of components of ma- 
chines, having a distinctly applied flavor 
to it, whose techniques sometimes verge 
upon the trivial. There is even the sus- 
picion that many of the problems with 
which this sort of enterprise deals had 
better be left to the engineers. The 
existence of such points of view has its 
reasons, and perhaps the major one is 
the absence in our literature of any 
thoroughgoing attempt to provide an 
intellectually systematic account of hu- 
man engineering principles, to relate 
them in fundamental or theoretical ways 
to the larger body of organized psycho- 
logical knowledge. To be sure, there are 
a number of books and articles which 
summarize valuable techniques and in- 
terpret experimental findings; but ra- 
tionally organizing systems have been 
scarce. 

The film “Of Men and Machines” 
was obviously designed for an intelli- 
gent non-psychological audience. Nev- 
e at ATO 
: as developed an 
intellectually sound rationale which 
capable of integrating a number 
portant activities of the 
psychologist which diffe 
themselves in their a 
cific human behavi 
varieties of 


is 
of im- 
engineering 
r widely among 
pplicability to spe- 
se ors, as well as to 
uipmen ji i 
human beings Pi The ralis 
= Vat 
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holds these different problems and tech- 
niques together is compatibility in the 
exchange of information between man 
and machine. Somehow, this word 
doesn't have a very “strong” sound to 
it; its Latin origin tends to give it a 
mid-western flavor, in contrast to the 
Greek derivatives often favored by the 
eastern coast. In addition, it has a num- 
ber of meanings in common speech 
which tend to detract from its useful- 
ness as a technical term. Regardless 
of these handicaps, compatibility does 
a valiant service in this film. 
Appropriately, the theme is intro- 
duced in the film by Paul Fitts, who 
demonstrates some of the work he pio- 


neered on S-R compatibility with sim- 


SS 
|; E > 


- 
a 
~_ 


Paul Fitts discusses 
S-R Compatibility 


ple devices varying in their arrange- 
ments of light and switch patterns. His 
commentary following these scenes pro- 
vides a smooth transition to investiga- 
tions of pilot error, the design of in- 
struments, the standardization of 
The of 
studying human error in altimeter read- 
ing includes some good scenes with 
Walter Gretner 
The ensuing a 


and 


cockpit displays. technique 


as the experimenter. 
ount of investigations 
of discriminability of shape-coded knobs 
is well done, and “comes through” to 
the viewer in a way which transcends 
what is usually gained from printed 
accounts of these studies. Julian Chris- 
tensen introduces an account of tech- 
niques used to inve 
ing, and his remar 
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igate aided track- 
are supplemented 


by those of Melvin Warrick acting as 
the experimenter. Appropriate acknowl- 
edgment is made here to the work of 
Birmingham and Taylor of the Naval 
Research Laboratory. Whether it is 
done deliberately or otherwise, the em- 
phasis on the stimulus aspects of the 
aiding process makes a good point 
which has not always been emphasized 
in printed accounts. Following this, a 
sequence on studies of problems in air 
traffic control is introduced and de- 
scribed by George Briggs. The psycho- 
logical problems are well differentiated 
among this profusion of complex equip- 
ment, and the theme of compatibility is 
again apparent in this new setting. John 
Darleys remarks at various points 
throughout the film do a good job of 
integrating the contents and explicating 
their general and historical significance. 


gË memorable ideas and 
scenes of the film tend to be the sim- 
plest: the compatibility of light and 
switch arrangements, the method of 
presentation of knobs to a blindfolded 


& most 


Walter Grether studies human error 
in altimeter reading 


subject, the complexity of the task of 
reading an altimeter of obsolete design, 
the difficulty of distinguishing and re- 
calling the whereabouts of aircraft in 


traffic. But the film also succeeds 


in 
describing and explaining what the 
problems are with which the investi- 


gator must begin. In a number of in- 
stances, scenes are interspersed to il- 
lustrate the situation from which the 


scientific problem originally derives: the 
accident in pilot training, the complex- 
ity of the aircraft panel, the landing of 
fast jet aircraft. To be sure, the ma- 
chines which play the major role in 
this account are airplanes. It is per- 
haps unfortunate for complete public 
understanding that the most important 
work in engineering psychology has 
centered about the airplane and the 
systems of which it is a part. But this 
is a fact of history. Perhaps the next 
film on this subject will be able to use 
examples of other systems, such as auto- 
mobiles, houses, libraries, or supermar- 
kets. 

The positive and praiseworthy char- 
acteristics of the film are many. Its 
rational integration of the activities 
of engineering psychologists has already 
been emphasized, It illustrates clearly 


the empirical methods which are used. 
It shows the public 


- a set of serious in- 
vestigators who are called psychologists 
and who de: 


1 ‘al with problems which in 
their concrete form are not difficult to 
appreciate, and perhaps even to begin 
to understand. These characters pt” 
ject themselves from the screen as in 
tellectually competent, yet at the same 
time down-to-earth and unpatronizing- 
They are unbearded people, both ac 
tually and figuratively, And what they 
say makes a great deal of sense. 

From the standpoint of technical 
film-making, the film has some mino! 
flaws. But they are not terribly notice 
able to a Person who is viewing the 
film for the and €n 
lightenment it contains, From the lat 
js point of View, the film Pd 
considered à fine exar 
cational 


information 


may 
mple of the “edu 
documentary,” The scenes a” 
the sequences in which they occur have 
been well Planned; the narrative flows 
Smoothly; and the whole has been put 


together wig F 
inui h a good sense of co” 
tinuity, good sense c 

This is the 
chology 


are 


kind of film about psy” 
ene hopes his neighbors, who 
Psychologists, have seen O” 
It should also be quite valua* 
college classes, as an introduc 
the field of engineering PSY” 


; 3 s 
in the introductory course ° 
y 


not 
television, 
ble for 


tion to 
chology, 
elsewhere. 
it would 5 
widely, 


But for whatever purpose 
e good if it could be show” 
and perhaps frequently. 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


SKIRTING PERSONALITY 
. ^ review of a book, like the book 
itself, is a highly personal thing. How- 
ever, one requirement of a book review 
duet Gértamly be that it respond to and 
Sica the contents of the volume un- 
WE. UE Several contributors 
ERR d Other Hand have expressed 
Cae g dissatisfaction over book re- 
ilii des hich have failed to carry out 
my Aerei Mendelsohn's review of 
n Ps ology, Contemporary Research 
"sonality (GP, Mar. 1964, 9, 126) 


Scem 5 
R ed to me to have failed miserably 
n this regard 


After r 
asked a 


the review, 


*ading Mendelsohn’s review, I 
number of psychologists to read 
listing dl and then, to make a rough 
book. A s major topics covered in the 
view Pei these reviewers of the re- 
carry ou, ys a decided inability to 
What is latter task on the basis of 
fanis, Gee had to say about it. 
cen aui i other readers might have 
Might be be! Puzzled, I thought it 
of the Siete to briefly indicate some 
Anthology UE areas represented in the 
Preface di irst of all, the editor in his 
as. escribed the field of personality 
the lido primarily concerned with 
Understandi, E variables relevant to the 
ation o; qu Dien. and manipu- 
man atate e differences and hu- 
view Series L4 (Mendelsohn in his re- 
Eon Ps concern that the editor 
Word po; ined what was meant by the 
Sonality.) The contents of the 
Y are concerned with the de- 
aper and pencil 
measures with personal- 
» and with the relationship 
Y variables to the areas of 
evelopment, | social behavior, 
learning, Stress, deviant be- 
to the case study approach. 
not bother me to find that 
and other readers and re- 
@PProved of the inclusion of 
El contained in the anthol- 
EU think, is perfectly under- 
Some would think of top- 


h Personalit, 


> and 

t would 
Mendelsohn 
Viewerg dis 
Certain fa 
98y. It, aj 
Standable 


ee 


A 


ics which were not included but, per- 
haps, might have been. But I do strongly 
object to reviews which, like Mendel- 
sohn’s, leave readers in the dark about 
what is contained between the covers of 
a volume. A review should provide the 
reviewer with an opportunity to express 
his opinions. But those opinions should 
show fairly direct relationships to what 
the book is about. 

Not only was the review successful in 
skirting around the book’s contents, but 
it also succeeded in moving me from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic Coast, specifically 
from the University of Washington to 
New York University. Being reality 
bound, however, I would like my friends 
and acquaintances, particularly at the 
University of Washington and New York 
University to know that I am still on 
the faculty of the former institution. 

InwiN G. SARASON 
University of Washington 


CP was clearly at fault, but for what is 
as yet an undiscovered reason, for the 
wrongful moving of Irwin Sarason from 
the west to the east coast. A sad and 
grevious error, but relatively easy for 
anyone who can, without batting an eye, 
refer to Jean Piaget as William James 
(CP, cover, March 1964). 


ANXIETY AND NEUROTICISM: 
TRANSATLANTIC SEMANTICS 


The psychologist who undertakes a 
review of a book such as Cattell and 
Scheier’s both admiration and 
sympathy. I have no quarrel to pick 
with Sanford Dean's December 763 re- 
view of The Meaning and Measurement 
of Neuroticism and Anxiety (CP, Dec. 
1963, 8, 367). However, after six years 
in Cattell-land and two years of pon- 
dering said book, I'd like to contrast 
Cattell’s formulation of the anxiety and 
neurosis constructs with Eysenck's. 

A prime contribution of the Cattell 
and Scheier book is their establishment 


merits 


of a two-factor theory of anxiety. I wish 
both to contrast it favorably with that 
of Eysenck and to criticize it. 

Cattell and Scheier present evidence 
that “anxiety” may refer to either of 
two replicable response patterns. The 
first is a second-order anxiety trait fac- 
tor, F (Q) II, derived from question- 
naire responses. (It embraces clinically 
valid first-order factors of “Ego Weak- 
ness, Ergic Tension, Guilt Proneness, 
and Timidity or Low Self-Sentiment 
Strength.") This second-order question- 
naire factor represents a kind of Free 
Anxiety, which can also be identified by 
a first-order objective test factor (U.I. 
24). This Free Anxiety appears to be 
about the same thing as Eysenck’s first 
anxiety factor (replicated by A. H. Buss), 
which is labeled Autonomic Overreac- 
tivity. Present are all components: the 
physiological concomitants (observed and 
and reported), subjective feelings, so- 
matic complaints, and distractibility or 
inefficiency. Buss, in his 1962 Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology ar- 
ticle, found first anxiety factor loadings 
varied from .43 on observed physiological 
symptoms to .62 on subjective feelings of 
discomfort. First factor loadings were 
insignificant for indices of restlessness, 
worry, and muscular tension. 

Eysenck and Buss identify the second 
factor as Conditioned Anxiety and tie 
it to ratings of restlessness, worry, and 
muscular tension. Cattell and Scheier 
somewhat tentatively identify what is 
likely a similar second anxiety factor, 
but they derive it as second-order ob- 
jective test factor and label it Bound 
Anxiety or “tension to achieve" (p.115). 
An Inhibition objective test factor best 
represents this second kind of anxiety, 
in which motor systems are clearly in- 
volved. 

We take issue with Eysenck and with 
Buss when they term this overt anxiety 
“conditioned” in contrast to that anxiety 
identified by physiological complaints, 
Autonomic activity and physiological 
complaints can also be strengthened by 
conditioning. One can also take issue 
with Eysenck when he sometimes, in 
The Handbook of Abnormal Psychology 
(1961), terms the first anxiety [M i 
"somatic" and the conditi ce 
“psychic,” for there are ined type 
pe MH ni psychic as well 
PLUR ARR SE both factors. Dis- 

Y. lor example, loads on " 
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would abandon the Eysenck term con- 
ditioned as non-differentiating with re- 
spect to the two kinds of anxiety. In 
contrast to Free Anxiety, Cattell and 
Scheier label their second factor Bound 
Anxiety. 'The Cattell and Scheier term 
has merit, but they recognize that anx- 
iety can be "bound" in the sense of 
being a reaction occurring only in a 
specific situation, in the sense of involv- 
ing only a specific response as in some 
phobic or obsessive-compulsive behavior, 
or in the sense of an inhibition of an 
external action. 

While preferring the Cattell labels to 
those of Eysenck, this clinician most 
values a perceptual-versus-motor anxiety 
dichotomy. Anxiety (we would agree 
with classical psychiatry) is always ten- 
sion, somewhere in the body, plus ap- 
prehensiveness. Tension or Motor Anx- 
iety is the multifaceted representation 
of a significant difficulty in "output" 
or adequate response selection. Percep- 
tual Anxiety, reciprocally related to 
Motor Anxiety, then represents a sig- 
nificant difficulty in stimulus "input" 
coding. With conditioning (stimulus or 
response conditioning) anxiety states 
progress to traits. As traits the two fac- 
tors are highly correlated in the general 
population, so that they are almost a 
single factor. In a psychiatric popula- 
tion they warrant independent consider- 
ation. Muscle relaxant drugs like mepro- 
bamate and some behavior therapies will 
benefit tension and irritability, but the 
preoccupations representing Perceptual 
Anxiety (so prominent in schizophren- 
ics) are most alleviated by chlorproma- 
zine and cognitive restructuring. 

One additional comment by way of 
contrasting the Cattell-Scheier book with 
Eysenck's 1961 handbook. Eysenck tends 
to define anxiety disorders as a neuro- 
ticism-plus affair, with the largely in- 
herited autonomic or input factor de- 
termining neuroticism and the second 
factor, involving learned inhibition of 
motor response, representing less endur- 
ing anxiety. While agreeing that the first 
factor i; more hereditarily determined 
and the second more a product of learn- 
ing, Cattell and Scheier would label the 
first more exclusively an anxiety factor 
and the second, a more immediate neu- 
rotic-contributory factor, I suspect this 
difference is merely semantic, but maybe 
Englishmen are born with neuroticism 
and Americans merely anxietous. 

RoserrT E. Jones 
VA Hospital, Danville, Illinois, 
and University of Illinois 
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OUT OF FOCUS 


I would like to pose the question: 
what is the effect of television on scien- 
tific films? In comparison with some 
older films such as Warner and Gilbert's 
miscellany, T'esting Animal Intelligence, 
the new Focus on Behavior Series, at 
least the two of this series I have seen, 
appear glib, staged and uninteresting 
(CP, Jan. 1964, 9, 42). 

C. T. ManrocciA 
East Carolina College 


BEWILDERMENT 


I was somewhat disturbed after hav- 
ing read the review of Questioni di Psi- 
cologia by L. L'Abate (CP, Feb. 1964, 
9, 80-82). When one considers the highly 
laudatory introductory and closing re- 
marks, one has the impression to be in 
front of one of the psychological won- 
ders of the present century. This im- 
pression is quickly demolished by read- 
ing the body of the review in which at 
least a dozen of shortcomings are pointed 
out. The reviewer calls them “minutiae.” 
Here are some of the minutiae: three- 
quarters of the book consists of prin- 
ciples (whatever this may mean), while 
one-fourth is concerned with very defi- 
nite psychological gist; there is no cov- 
erage of animal experiments in learning 
nor of crucial learning theories; the 
chapter on thinking deals actually with 
language; the chapter on development 
“wastes pages in a description of a rather 
personalized nature”; the chapter on re- 
ligious psychology is “Philosophical and 
logical (sic) rather than psychological”; 
the chapter on group dynamics “suffers 
from a highly speculative approach,,.," 
etc. It is hard to understand what makes 
the book so bright and shiny. 

What is the meaning of the effort to 
present this book as a summary of 
"American psychology"? What is Amer- 
ican psychology, anyway? Why should 
an American psychologist be proud of 
this book? In what sense does this book 
put "Italian psychology on Par with 
American psychology"? Why is the title 
of the book (Questions of Psychology: 
principles and applications for psychol- 
ogists, physicians, teachers, and educa. 
tors) criticized "from the viewpoint of 
an American reader"? The reviewer 
would prefer this to be a handbook 
by psychologists for psychologists. 
about the poor doctors and educators 
for whom the book is also intended? 
What is the meaning of the discrepancy 
the reviewer finds between the book’s 


How 


high level of abstraction and “the sec- 
ondary audience, besides psychologists, 
that the book is directed to”? 

The only thing I got from the review 
is a feeling of bewilderment . . . 

(Rev.) ALPHONSE CUK 

St. Vincent College 

Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


EQUATIONS AND REALITY 


Stevenson’s short review of Personality 
and Decision Processes (CP, Nov. 1963, 
8, 425) notes the difficulty of reviewing 
the book and points out its relevance 
for readers of divergent interests. Hav- 
ing used the book intensively, I can well 
understand the problems any reviewer 
m-ght have in doing justice to all of its 
implications, One point, however, de- 
Serves clarification. Stevenson notes that 
the Introduction of personality variables 
makes fantastically more difficult the 
currently Popular goal of writing equa- 
tions concerning decision making" but 
he does not note that ihe Decision Proc- 
ess Test Provides, in itself, a means for 
adapting some notions from more mathe- 
matically sophisticated models to deci 
sions in ordinary situations, e.g., day-t0” 
day management decisions, In real life, 
objective Probability and utility values 
are difficult to obtain, The Decision 
Process Test substitutes an individual's 
estimates for these Objective values an 
Provides crude weighted scales (e87 
Very Probable — 95; High Desir- 
able = +2), which ner, 
ual to evaluate all of the consequence? 
of a potential alternative by giving s0m* 
Systematic form to his hunches and pre’ 
ans, The proceduie is not elegant 
mon beaded cy 

: Which there is doubt (2? 
there 8 not real decision unless thet? 
is doubt) without resorting to compute!’ 

“s Modifications of the Decision Proc" 
ess Test permit at least some applic’ 
tions of decision theory as a “quick a” 
dirty” desk technique, 

Rayman W. BortN?® 
Veterans Administration Cente! 
Kecoughtan, Virgini" 
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EJ TONOGRAPH reflects the im- 


chology p Siven to mathematical psy- 
Models. Y the introduction of stochastic 
data in fee analysis of experimental 
Wires | as oF a stochastic model re- 

Clearly singling Out of a sequence 
Which recognizable discrete events 


can i 
© ordered in a time se- 


quence (of "trials"). The events must 
be partitioned into classes, preferably 
very few. What type of event (of what 
class) will actually occur on a given 
trial is assumed to be determined prob- 
abilistically. The model is a set of as- 
sumptions about how the probabilities 
are affected by the events themselves 
or by their outcomes. Essentially, then, 
the whole sequence of events appears 
as a point in a sample space of all 
possible sequences. The probability 
laws governing the events determine a 
probability distribution on this sample 
space and hence all the statistics perti- 
nent to the process. 

To know a probability distribution 
means to know the values of its param- 
eters. "Therefore, in order to put a sto- 
chastic model to a test, one must do two 
things: (1) estimate the relevant param- 
eters; (2) assuming the values so es- 
timated, calculate statistics of interest. 
The test of the model is accomplished 
by comparing the theoretically pre- 
dicted with the observed values of the 
statistics. 

In Conformity and Conflict, Dr. Co- 
hen follows the main outlines of this 
method, previously used by Estes, Bush, 
and Mosteller in their studies of rote 
learning and later by Burke, Suppes, 
and Atkinson in studies of dynamic in- 
teractions between paired individuals. 


UNE 
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In the present case, the application is 
to data derived from experiments on 
conformity under social pressure of the 
sort introduced in the early 1950's by 
S. E. Asch. Those well known experi- 
ments have demonstrated that a con- 
siderable fraction of subjects will ex- 
press judgments clearly inconsistent 
with their visual perception if the other 
subjects (who are the experimenter’s 
confederates) express false judgments 
unanimously. 

In his monograph, Dr. Cohen under- 
takes the analysis of the process involved 
in this phenomenon. In this connection, 
it may be appropriate to point out the 
characteristic nature of analysis, as it 
Occurs in a mathematically oriented 
theory as contrasted with a content- 
oriented one. An explanation of a phe- 
nomenon, such as conformity in psy- 
chological terms, might involve an ex- 
position of motivations operating in an 
individual, the relations between these 
motivations to his perception or to his 
overt behavior, etc. In search of greater 
understanding of this phenomenon, the 
experimental psychologist might change 
the conditions of the experiment or he 
might note differences between the be- 
haviors of subjects who differ also in 
other respects. His results would be 
records of when the phenomenon de- 
monstrably occurs and when it does 
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“explanations” of the phenomenon—its 
presumed causes or correlates. 

The mathematical approach, on the 
other hand, emphasizes the analysis of 
the phenomenon itself in much greater 
detail and defers the investigation of 
the relations of this phenomenon to 
other observables until the analysis is 
complete. This was also the approach 
taken by the earliest mathematical 
physicists who asked how events oc- 
curred rather than why (as “why” 
was understood in those days) and de- 
ferred the question of causes until after 
accurate mathematical descriptions have 
been formulated. To be sure, relations 
between observables are already inher- 
ent in the descriptions of physical 
events. Hooke’s Law, for example, re- 
lates the magnitude of elongation of a 
solid body to the distending force ap- 
plied; Charles’s Law relates the change 
of volume of a gas to the change of 
temperature, etc. In stochastic descrip- 
tions such relations between clearly 
separated variables are not the center 
of interest. A stochastic process is self- 
contained: it generates its own events, 
which influence the governing proba- 
bilities, which, in turn influence the 
events. Thus a straightforward relation 
between an "independent" and a *de- 
pendent" variable is lacking in a formal 
description of a stochastic process, and 
so this method departs even more rad- 
ically than the early method of mathe- 
physics from the still older 
causality-oriented approach. 

As has just been said, attempts at 
causal explanations are not given up 
but only deferred by the method of 
stochastic models. They can be con- 
sidered as deferred pending the deter- 
mination of the parameters of the proc- 
ess, which are later to be related to 
external variables, such as the condi- 
tions of experiment, the characteristics 
of the subject, etc. 


matical 


Te EXPERIMENTS from which Dr. 
Cohen’s data are derived are modifica- 
tions (in the direction of simplification) 
of Asch’s experiments. A single subject 
is asked to match the lengths of a stand- 
ard line 8 inches long with that of one 
of three other lines 6⁄4, 8, and 634 
inches long respectively. The subject is 
last to make the judgment (which is 
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orally expressed) among a group of 
pseudo-subjects, who have been in- 
structed to make a wrong judgment af- 
ter the first two trials (on which they 
make correct judgments). In one con- 
dition (“moderate”) the stooges match 
the 8” line with the 634” in another 
condition (“extreme”) with the 614". 
The subject's responses are sequences of 
right or wrong judgments. The wrong 
judgments are assumed to be elicited 
by "social pressure." The problem is to 
construct a model of a stochastic proc- 
ess which would yield statistics in 
agreement with the statistics of the ob- 
served sequences. 

In Dr. Cohen's model, the subject is 
assumed on any given trial to be in one 
of four states: 

Sı: If in this state, he will respond 
correctly on that trial and on every sub- 
sequent trial. 

S:: If in this state, he will respond 
correctly on that trial but not necessarily 
on subsequent trials. 

So: If in this state, he will conform 
(respond incorrectly) on that trial but 
not necessarily on subsequent trials, 

Si: If in this state, he will conform 
on that trial and on all subsequent trials. 

It follows that the state completely 
determines the response, but not vice 
versa. The process becomes stochastic 
when probabilities are assigned govern- 
ing the transitions from one state to 
another. Note that states S, and S, are 
so called *absorbing" states: once a sub- 
ject gets into one of them, he stays 
there. This assumption stems from the 
idea that a subject, after experiencing 
a period of internal conflict, finally makes 
up his mind either to go along with the 
majority (who consistently make false 
judgments) or to "reject the group" 
and declare what his senses tell him. As 
Dr. Cohen points out, this idea has a 
clear mathematical relation to Bush's 
"insight learning models in which it 
is assumed that the subject's correct 
response is fixated not as a result of 
progressive conditioning, manifested in 
continuous increasing frequency of cor- 
rect responses, but all at once, the time 
of the "insight," however, being a r 
dom variable. 

The assignment of transition proba- 
bilities among the states S, S. Ss, and 
S, result in a model with four free pa- 
rameters. (In general we would expect 
twelve independent transition probabil- 
ities, but eight are fixed by the assumed 
absorbing states and two more by the 


an- 


assumption that one can pass into Si 
only from S; and into S, only from Ss.) 
The task of estimating even the four free 
parameters analytically is an extremely 
tedious one. The author avoids it first 
by postulating simplified models with 
fewer independent parameters and later 
by resorting to Monte Carlo methods 
of estimating by trial and error, It turns 
out that already the one parameter model 
gives considerably better agreement be- 
tween some calculated and observed sta- 
tistics than some base line models con- 
structed for comparison (e.g., assuming 
constant probability of correct response). 
As one would expect, the four param- 
eter model is a still further improvement. 
This is hardly surprising, especially since 
in the four parameter model, the pa- 
rameters are not estimated from the data 
but “tuned” to fit the data. 

It cannot be over-emphasized, how- 
ever, that the methodological value of 
mathematical models i; much more in 
the insights that come from their failure 
than in their successes, The residual dis- 
crepancies between the full-blown four 
parameter model 
the data ( 
altern: 


and certain aspects O 
Specifically the distribution of 
nations between correct and con- 
forming responses) and what was done 
about the discrepancies illustrate this 
point. To see whether some of the dis" 
Crepancies were results of insufficiently 
long runs, the author made a virtua 
replication of the moderate condition: 
Increasing the number of trials from 36 
to 80. While some of the effects predicte 
by the model were corroborated to * 
Sreater degree in the longer experiments 
one troublesome discrepancy, 
that Pertaining to the distribution of al 
ternations, was not removed but, on the 
contrary aggravated, This instigated 
search for the Source, which was rathet 
dramatically located in the relation b€ 
tween the alternating position (right 9" 
left) of the Standard 8" line and the 
angement, in which the 1°% 
extreme left. while 
incidental condition 
A alternation distribution were € 
plained in a reasonable way, an obv* 
ously suggested crucial experiment; suc 
as changing the Position of the real su?” 
ject, Was not reported, Of course, p 
can in no way be considered as an omi? 
sion.” Ru it were, it would be impossible 
i Vate a book of this sort witho” 
omissions.” On the contrary, if the 10 
Portant lessons offered by mathematic? 
analysis are learned 
one ends u 
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Sort of suggestiveness about next steps 
that makes the method of mathematical 
models methodologically fruitful. 


des MATHEMATICAL METHOD can also 
bring old theoretical issues to a head. 
An example is seen in Dr. Cohen’s 
discussion of the role of individual 
differences in accounting for the vari- 
ability of results in experiments on con- 
forming behavior, That each individual 
is different from every other is a truism. 
But to What extent do individual dif- 
ferences need to be assumed in order 
9 account for a specific variability in 
a specific experiment? To the extent 
that responses in any experimental set- 
ting are Probabilistically determined, 
deed ancs is accounted for by sta- 
“icity iuctuations even if all the indi- 

< > are characterized by the same 
P RU a A mathematical model an- 
afica a oo of how much vari- 
uctuatig © so accounted for by such 
example n. Dr, Cohen shows, for 
Probabili that assuming a constant 
subject a Y of correct response for every 
cent oF Wg for only about five per 
Giese observed variance in the 
36 “ution of correct responses (p. 

us 
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individual differences must 


erved variance, showing 


at it 
dividua not necessary to assume in- 
result a- differences to account for this 


Epere Th this could have been 
for a baste j he absorbing states make 
ing ina ee 1n a system, push- 
jore me (purely by chance) 
F Mes and others to the other. 

Sor ig ibo. ion Probability into the ab- 
eus ate is assumed to be big 
accoun’ any observed variance can be 
or since the largest variance 

r if each subject were “ab- 


ri " ; 
the ou, ight from the start into one or 
er extreme state. 
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However, a 
a parameter 
actually ob- 
immediately raises the 
What other statistics does 
ae ue of the parameter ac- 
n short, a Parameter which 


for the variance 
> and this 
5 Question. 
© same 


for one result carries also the “responsi- 
bility” of accounting for other results. 
Herein lies the theoretical leverage of 
the mathematical model. 


rs PM old theoretical issue cited 
by Dr. Cohen is contained in the fol- 
lowing social-psychological hypotheses 
proposed in 1950 by Festinger and 
Schachter. 

1. With increasing discrepancy be- 
tween the group and an individual, the 
probability of that individual changing 
his response in the direction of the 
group's response should increase. 

2. With increasing discrepancy be- 
tween the group and the individual, the 
probability of that individual rejecting 
the group should increase. 

As the hypotheses stand, it is diffi- 
cult to see how evidence can be mar- 
shalled to corroborate or refute either 
of them. Moreover, the hypotheses 
seem to contradict one another inas- 
much as rejection of the group is 
hardly compatible with increased prob- 
ability of conforming to it. To be sure, 
the apparent contradiction can be re- 
solved by assuming that the tendency 
to conform increases with discrepancy 
only up to a point, beyond which (if 
the discrepancy becomes too large) the 
group is rejected. It is difficult to see, 
however, how these quasi-quantitative 
Statements can be verified. A neat an- 
swer is provided by the parameters of 
Dr. Cohen's model. Consider the values 
of two of the parameters a and B, as 
they are estimated for the case of mod- 
erate and of extreme discrepancy re- 
spectively. These are (p. 160) 


Moderate | Extreme 
a .03 as 
B 12 39 


Now « is the transition probability 
from S: to S, which is naturally in- 
terpreted as the rejection of the group 
(a decision to pay no attention to the 
group's responses); £, being the transi- 
tion probability from S, to S, meas- 
ures an inclination to follow the group's 
responses (temporarily). Both of these 
parameters are larger in the extreme 
condition and so their estimated mag- 
nitudes corroborate both hypotheses of 
Festinger-Schachter and, incidentally, 
remove the apparent contradiction. 


It seems to me that the chief advan- 
tage of stochastic models is in that they 
uncover the indices of behavior more 
constant, hence more fundamental, than 
those revealed by the overt data. To be 
sure, given large enough volumes of 
data, statistics derived directly from 
them can also be “stabilized.” But with 
regard to these statistics there is an em- 
barrassment of riches—one can invent 
"indices? derived from statistics ad in- 
finitum. The advantage of the stochas- 
tic models is that they get at a small 
number of indices which are themselves 
independent of the dynamics of the 
process and which generate the dy- 
namics and hence all the other statistics. 
After the parameters are found, the 
traditional task of the experimental 
psychologist can be resumed in earnest, 
namely the task of seeking relations be- 
tween conditions or personality features 
on the one hand and behavior on the 
other. But now these relations can be 
established among more fundamental 
indices of behavior than had been hith- 
erto the case when such indices were 
chosen intuitively or haphazardly. The 
parameters, then, are essentially what 
the experimental psychologists of yes- 
terday called the "intervening | vari. 
ables"—assumed to intervene between 
external causes and observed behav- 
ioral effects. When these become ex- 
plicit as the parameters of a stochastic 
model, they cease to be hypothetical 
entities to be blamed for bad correla- 
tions and become objects of further 
investigation. One now expects changed 
conditions to effect changes in the pa- 
rameters and via the parameters in the 
overt data. It may even happen that 
significant changes in the parameters 
may not be reflected in the data at all 
(in some of the Statistics, that is), be. 
cause the effects may cancel each other, 
Without knowledge of the Parameters 
one would not know under these ee 
cumstances how the conditions affected 
the process, 1 


tal art. In arguing his 
carefully points Out th 


f the limitations of earlier approaches 
particularly Asch’s) with regard to the 
seneration of theory is in no way: meant 
as an adverse criticism. In making the 
experimental modifications (in order to 
focus on fewer variables) and in ab- 
staining from causal explications un- 
supportable by direct evidence, Dr. 
Cohen simply makes the inevitable next 
step in accord with the maturation of 
psychological science. 


Educational 
Innovations 


William Clark Trow 


Teacher and Technology: New De- 
signs for Learning. New York: 
Appleton - Century - Crofts, 1963. 
Pp. x + 198. $1.95. 


Reviewed by C. R. CARPENTER 


The author, William Clark Trow, has, 
during his long career, taught at the 
Universities of Cincinnati, Rochester, 
Yale and California, and, most recent- 
ly at the University of Michigan, where 
he is now Professor of Education and 
Psychology. He is past president of the 
division of Educational Psychology of 
APA and past editor of the Journal 
of Educational Psychology. The re- 
viewer, C. R. Carpenter, came under 
the influence of McDougall and Zener 
at Duke, then went to Stanford to take 
his PhD with C. P. Stone. Later, as 
NRC fellow, he worked with Yerkes 
at Yale. For a number of years he has 
been at Pennsylvania State University, 
where he is now Professor of Psychol- 
ogy and Executive Director for Plan- 
ning of the Hershey Medical Center. 
He has done extensive research and 
developmental work in educational TV 
and in instructional films. 


"qu TECHNOLOGICAL REVOLUTION in 

communication of the past thirty 
years has made possible a technological 
revolution in education. The develop- 
ments of radio, sound motion pictures, 
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television, and special purpose com- 
puters are examples of technological 
advances that have revolutionized the 
non-educational communication indus- 
tries. They have been adapted and 
tested for applications in formal and 
informal education “ . to provide 
the kind of environmental control we 
call teaching." The rate of transfer of 
available technical developments into 
education at all levels is a fascinating 
study in social and institutional 
changes. Viewed broadly, Teacher and 
Technology deals with this problem 
of innovations in education. 

Clark Trow has written a book in 
non-technical language for a broad au- 
dience. The intent of the book is to in- 
form and correct erroneous concepts of 
laymen. For example, the common mis- 
conception that technology means only 
machines is correctly redefined as 
*... any practical art using scientific 
knowledge.” 

The scientific knowledge used in 
Teacher and Technology consists of de- 
scriptions of approved educational prac- 
tices, with special emphasis on schools, 
on the learner and on the conditions of 
learning. 

Although Clark Trow describes, in 
elementary terms, "the systems ap- 
proach" to instruction, he selected tele- 
vision and programed learning as 
examples or models for emphasis on 
what can be done, and “done better," 
by using technology in education. Tele- 
vision is less emphasized and less ade- 
quately presented than teaching ma- 
chines and programed learning. Much 
of the common sense beliefs about both 
technologies are presented rather than 
research results, Emphasis is put on 
what is practical for school systems. 


Ed it is that if the newer tech- 
nologies are to be introduced into edu- 
cation, as Clark Trow proposes, many 
changes will need to be made in edu- 
cational facilities, in organization and 
management of schools, and in the 
roles of teachers and students. The 
making of these extensive changes con- 
stitute the main barriers to the intro- 
duction and effective use of the newer 
media. To be practically significant, 
the use of the ‘new’ technology of edu- 


cation simply cannot be added to tra- 
ditional education systems; they must 
be introduced importantly into the 
main stream, the ‘holy of holies’ of the 
educational enterprises. 

Clark Trow argues that change is 
the order of the day, and he is optimis- 
tic about progress. This reviewer judges 
that, in relation to the total educational 
enterprise of the nation, ‘new’ tech- 
nologies are used to a very limited ex- 
tent indeed, and the over-all rate of 
adaptation is extremely slow. More 
books like Teacher and Technology 
written by men like Clark Trow, when 
widely distributed and read, conceiv- 
ably by the very technology he de- 
scribes, may accelerate advances and 
adaptations of the newer media in edu- 
cation. 

This reviewer has more skepticism 
than the author about the possibilities 
and practicability of 'self-instructional 
devices and programed learning. The 
research results in this area are not as 
promising as many protagonists had 
hoped they would be, Practical field 
tests in schools are discouraging- 
Teacher and Technology misses an 0P* 
portunity to show how programing pro 
cedures and techniques might be em- 
ployed in instructional materials for 14- 
dio, language laboratories, films and 
television, and thus improve instruction 
for large groups and audiences. 

The scope of Teacher and Technol 
ogy would have been broadened an 
deepened if Clark Trow had had the 
benefit of James W, Brown and James 
W. Thornton, Jr.’s book on New Media 
in Higher Education (Association fO" 
Higher Education and Division of AY 
divisual Services, NEA). 


wW 


In the fabric of human events, ont 
thing leads to another. Every mistake 
is in a sense the product of all the 
mistakes that have gone before it, fret 
which fact it derives a sort of cosm® 
forgiveness; and at the same time every 
mistake is in a sense the determinant 
of all the mistakes of the future, from 
which it derives a sort of cosmic un" 
Jorgiveableness, 


" x 
—Gerorce F. KENNA 
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Multiphasic Study of Creativity 


Frank Barron 


Creativity and Psychological Health: Origins of Personal Vitality and 


Creative Freedom. Princeton, N. 
292. $6.50, 


J.: D. Van Nostrand, 1963. Pp. vii + 


Reviewed by E. PAuL Torrance 


The author is Frank Barron, well- 
known to CP's pages, both for writing 
books and reviewing them. He re- 
ceived his PhD from the University of 
a fornia at Berkeley and, except for 
and is tme at Bryn Mawr College 
ad a as visiting professor at 
ley eve inwersity, has been in Berke- 

T since, as a research psycholo- 


gist i h á 
Sist in the Institute of Personality As- 
sessment and 


Tayl Research. With Calvin 
Sc) 9t he has recently produced 
entific Creativity, @ book soon to 


ne ts CP. The reviewer, E. 
tor of E is Professor and Direc- 
sity of x m Research, Univer- 
deal innesota, where his research 

Problems of identifying and 


i S with 
develop; S 
Obing creative talent, He received 


his Ph 
gan tD from the University of Michi- 


Ea is the author of Guiding 
and ike Talent (1962) and Education 
Ne Creative Potential (1963). 


[1 E 
‘T= CREATIVE GENIUS may be at 
ing ut. oe and knowledgeable, be- 
olism y equally to primitive sym- 
More prin to rigorous logic. He is both 
nitive and more cultured, 
Occasionally crazier 
age om en saner, than the aver- 
‘ation on the dust jacket of 
Tealip * MD and Psychological 
9f the hod fe Ways reflects the theme 
Zation eine methods of investi- 
revelation of j^ » its contents, and its 
OR. From tia personality of the au- 
alive HS book, we learn that 
E Person is complex, likes 
?nd can be studied with 


h 
Tough complex methods of in- 
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The book is based on ten years of 
serious study of psychological health 
and creative persons. Although the In- 
stitute of Personality Assessment and 
Research of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley has been Dr. Bar- 
ron's home during this period, it is not 
likely that he would have employed such 
a diversity of approaches, thought so 
deeply about his data and 
perienced so thoroughly with his sub- 
jects had he not also spent time at 
places like the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, the 
Harvard Psychological Clinic, the Cen- 
ter for Research in Personality at Har- 
vard, and other institutions. The result- 
ing product itself reflects the creative 
process in which one thing is permitted 
to lead to others which in turn lead to 
still others. In addition to the com- 
plexity which results from this process, 
the subjects of the research included 
such diverse groups as Air Force cap- 
tains, eminent. writers, psychotherapists, 
and patients in psychotherapy. This will 
cause those who are intolerant of this 
kind of complexity to criticize the book 
as an unrelated collection of studies. 
Certainly the studies described in this 
volume could not have been 
pated or planned at the time the first 
study was initiated. 


Co-ex- 


j: — does not limit himself to the 
elaborate process of psychological test-' 
ing and interviewing that is now tra- 
ditional with the Institute of Person- 
ality Assessment and Research. He even 
uses his own personality as an instru- 
ment of inquiry, is apparently quite 
conscious of the extent to which he 


antici- 4 


does this, and makes this clear to the 
reader. In fact, I have the feeling that 
much of the depth of insight which 
emerged is a result of this apparent 
habit of Barron's. His use of the first 
person in describing the research prob- 
ably adds to the honesty and straight- 
forwardness of the book, and his appar- 
ent gift for co-experiencing with his 
subjects undoubtedly has added to the 
depth of some of the data and their 
interpretation. He appears to have the 
capacity to empathize even with his 
most hostile and bitter subjects, not 
with pity but with affection. In the pref- 
ace, where he tell; how psychology 
"came and got him" one summer while 
he was working in a mental hospital, 
Barron says that he liked most of his 
patients and that most of them liked 
him. "This reviewer has the impression 
that this was also true of the author 
and the subjects of the studies de- 
scribed in Creativity and Psychological 
Health. 


The title of the book reflects the con- 
cern of the author for discovering 
more positive and useful concepts of 
psychological health than now exist. 
He uses the term “soundness as a per- 
son" in contrast to mental illness, Much 
of the research described in the book 
grew out of this concern of the author 
and his colleagues in the Institute. of 
Personality Assessment and Research, 
"Through studying the lives of effective, 
creative persons, Barron gives much 
support to Maslow's idea that the psy- 
chologically healthy person is different 
both from the "normal" and the men- 
tally ill person. For example, he points 
out that there are times when it js a 
mark of greater health to be unruly 
and temporarily upset than not to be, 


| finds in the creative 
sonalities he studied both what he call] 
“socially disrated” characteristics su " 
as rebelliousness, disorderliness : 
hibitionism as well as the soci 
proved characteristics such 
pendence of judgment, fre 
pression, nove 
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In contrast to most writers, Barron rec- 
ognizes creativity as a dangerous force 
as well as one for "the common good 
of all? He states the purpose of cre- 
ativity research as follows: “it would 
be interesting and possibly very useful 
if we could learn more about the na- 
ture of creative activity, so that we 
might more readily find and foster 
creativity in individuals in our society, 
for the common good of all.” 

Although the author studied a great 
diversity of subjects, he did not include 
any study of creativity in children or 
adolescents. On several occasions, he 
offers information about the childhood 
and adolescent experiences of his sub- 
jects, but in general even these are 
somewhat jargonish and lack the fine 
sensitivity which characterizes the re- 
mainder of the author's observations. 
He says almost nothing about the cre- 
ative behavior of his subjects as chil- 
dren and there must have been many 
such behaviors accessible to recall. At 
least, this seems to be true of the au- 
tobiographical and biographical ac- 
counts of many eminent creative peo- 
ple. Apparently Barron and his col- 
leagues did not feel comfortable in this 
area of investigation or for other rea- 
sons chose not to give it much atten- 
tion. 

Although Barron states with vigor, 
though without elaboration, some of 
the social implications of his findings, 
the reader should not expect any 
wealth of specific ideas about how to 
identify, rear, teach, or to supervise 
creative individuals. Out of his find- 
ings concerning ethnocentrism, he sug- 
gests that “the social organization that 
fosters prejudice might well be forfeit- 
ing the kind of emotional flexibility 
that is necessary in time of crisis if it 
is to cure its own ills" From one of 
his studies of psychotherapy, he con- 
cludes that we should wish only to help 
the individual “to understand himself 
that he may be made more free to 
choose, and less the slave of his own 
history.” 

Although we shall need many addi- 
tional multiphasic studies of creativity 
before we accumulate enough knowl- 
edge to fathom the mysteries of creativ- 
ity and psychological health, Barron’s 
contribution is a welcome one. 
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Mass Communication: 
Some Issues Beyond. the Data 


Wilbur Schramm (Ed.) 


The Science of Human Communication. New York: Basic Books, 1963. 


Pp. 158. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Mitton J. ROSENBERG 


The editor, Wilbur Schramm, received 
his PhD in 1932 from the University 
of Iowa and taught at Iowa and the 
University of Illinois, where he founded 
and directed the Institute of Commun- 
ications Research, before moving, in 
1955, to Stanford where he is now the 
Janet M. Peck Professor of Interna- 
tional Communication and Director of 
the Institute for Communication Re- 
search. He is author of many publica- 
tions, the most recent of which are One 
Day in the World’s Press (1959), Mass 
Communication (1949, 1960) and Tele- 
vision in the Lives of Our Children 
(1961; CP, March 1962, 7, 116). The 
reviewer, Milton J. Rosenberg, received 
his PhD from the University of Michi- 
gan and has taught there and at Ohio 
State and Yale where he co-authored 
one of the attitude change books (At- 
titude Organization and Change, 1960; 
CP, Feb. 1962, 7, 43). He is now 
Professor of Psychology at Dartmouth 
College. While continuing his experi- 
mental work on attitude change he is 
presently also engaged in research on 
the sources and correlates of attitudes 
on cold-war issues. 


N 1962 eleven specialists in the “sci- 

ence of human communication” gave 
a series of lectures over the Voice of 
America. These lectures now are 
brought together in a volume edited by 
the organizer of the series, Professor 
Wilbur Schramm of Stanford Univer- 
sity. In his introductory chapter Dr. 
Schramm documents the existence of 
this eclectic new science and traces its 


rise back to the efforts of Lewin, Hov- 
land and Lazarsfeld and to the research 
centers that they established. 

While he succeeds, as does the book 
as a whole, in demonstrating that there 
is indeed quite a lot of research on 
communication processes going on these 
days, the question of why it has all 
come about as it has is one that re- 
quires closer Scrutiny. A great-man ap- 
proach to intellectual history woul 
content itself with the congruence be 
tween the development of this new are 
of study and the patterns of some out 
standing individual careers: and to be 
sure without Lazarsfeld and Hovland: 
and for that matter Schramm himself, 
the “science of communication” would 
have turned out rather differently. But 
leaders are not enough; something ig 
the time, in its particular burdens aP 
enthusiasms, gives the innovators thei" 
subject and, of equal importance for 
the development of scientific move 
ments, attracts their 
their publics. 

The history of the social sciences and 
particularly of the special foci that ae 
velop within them (the "science ° 
communication" is certainly in the lay 
ter category rather than the former 
Suggests that they originate at thos? 
Points in social history where techniq? 
and concern converge. The technique 
in this case is communication throug” 
the mass media; the concern is pat"! 
the limited one of the specialist de 
tached to the technique (how can ids 
Set more influence over people—mo!? 
bang out of the communication buck?) 


colleagues a" 


and partly a general ethical disquietude 
about the technique's dangers and mis- 
uses. (Does it really hurt people to be 
exposed to so much muck over T. V.? 
Can we really control the way they 
vote, what they buy, what they do with 
their lives? And if we can is there per- 
haps Something good, or at least harm- 
less, about it all?) 


It is a possible paradox that those 
Communication researchers who have 
been independent of the communica- 
tions industry (most of them are ex- 
Perimental social psychologists and in 
the present book they are represented 
by Festinger and Janis writing for them- 
selves and by Nathan Maccoby's sum- 
mary of the work of the Yale group) 
are the ones who have been rather di- 
ae concerned with identifying the 
pti affect the persuasive power 
ce eee And the obverse 
a ni equally puzzling: researchers 
mets - often contracted to the mass 
Seated ia orons (they Are repre- 
Po be p book by Ithiel de Sola 
Mind s d NUT and some of his co- 
etn i by Joseph Klapper who is 
ti ge rector of research for C.B.S.) 
di am Le themselves to a great deal 
iena. a fretting over the conse- 
ilis ed or odiis. autonomy, of 
of the ree persuasive campaigns, 
pieri: he> y always regressive and 
doner ertainments that are forced 

Y the mass media. 


ios eic one considers how 
Use, the oom uses, or often fails to 
isheq resea iy garnered with its pol- 
gins to es methods, the paradox 

rias. a Thus in a chapter on 
— abi personal influence" 

mirable A Menzel review with ad- 
Well-know, mpression a number of their 
mass Bos studies, These show that 
most peo ea does not influence 
the Siedler: directly but rather through 
“opinion ind functions performed by 
then shifts s m , The research focus 
acteristics a elucidating certain char- 
regarded b Opinion leaders: they are 
Y "followers" as having spe- 

ce in their areas of influ- 


zs competen 
€e; they 
ar i i 
Y are accessible and gregarious; 


they avid] 


ritmi [em the "information? 
th i 
chapter th Y the mass media. The 


en conver, i 
enverges along with one 


by Eni 
ihu Katz (reporting on how new 


drugs are adopted by physicians) upon 
this sort of suggestion: that we need 
not really worry about the mass media; 
they have not obliterated personal rela- 
tions nor have they achieved total direct 
control over the lives of ‘atomized’ in- 
dividuals. But surely this is not exactly 
what has been troubling those social 
critics who can see a bit further than 
Vance Packard. 


V V E may readily grant that there is 


a “two-step” or even a “multi-step” 
flow of communications. Still if one 
powerful stream of influence originates 
with those who own or hire the mass 
media, and if by their nature those 
media make possible the rapid and 
broad distribution of irrational and dis- 
ingenuous appeals, their ultimate ef- 
fect (mediated by "opinion leaders" to 
be sure) is to narrow the area in which 
the demands of reason can be honored. 
We may grant, as Pool suggests in a 
chapter on mass communication and 
voting, that processes of selective inat- 
tention and distortion set some limits 
to the persuasive potency of the mass 
media. But surely the dishonesty that 
helps a political jingo to power or fos- 
ters the rapid adoption of inadequately 
tested. drugs is made less detectable, 
rather than more so, by the fact that 
messages gain authority and lose com- 
plexity when conveyed over television 
or for that matter through a medical 
journal whose survival depends upon 
filling its advertising pages. However 
the main problem is not of course with 
the media as such but with their or- 
ganization and with the motives and 
morals of at least some of those who 
control and use them. Perhaps in the 
final sense the problem is that of a 
social order that has gone further than 
most in accepting the pursuit of profit 
and power as imperatives possessing 
ultimate legitimacy. 

On such matters the Columbia group 
have little to say; nor are they unique 
in resisting the opportunity to examine 
or even note the social issues that loom 
behind their well-gathered data. Klap- 
per for example resonates the frequent 
question about the effects of television 
viewing upon esthetic preferences and 
reports data which enable him to con- 
clude that viewers seek out their own 


levels and cannot be drawn to higher 
ones. However he fails to ask how these 
levels are initially fixed. Will not years 
of exposure to the uncharged banali- 
ties of Captain Kangaroo or to the 
routinized myths of space adventure 
freeze a child at a level of taste far be- 
low the potential limits of his sensi- 
bility? And how would the ordinary 
public respond to a persisting, thorough- 
going attempt to improve program- 
ming—an attempt to maintain over 
years, rather than for an isolated and 
anxious thirteen week experiment, a 

level of truly adult content? The ab- 

sence of data is not due to the absence 

of the occasion: educational T.V. at its 

best (that is, at its least condescending) 

is now being watched by a portion of 

the mass audience. Is that originally 

small portion expanding? Is this kind 

of television elevating taste, increasing 

political knowledgeability and interest, 

restoring men to a sense that it is pos- 

sible to approach life, even contempo- 

rary "mass" life, intelligently and ana- 

lytically? Until studies of such questions 

are undertaken we cannot take Klap- 

per’s discouraging conclusions as estab- 

lished beyond serious doubt. 

On another matter of general con- 
cern, the question of ways in which ex- 
posure to T.V. violence affects the 
social behavior of immature and aber- 
rant viewers, network spokesmen have 
been hedging for many years. Klapper 
on the other hand acknowledges that 
persons "disposed to violence" might 
occasionally use television content as a 
model for overt performance, but he 
avoids final commitment with the judg- 
ment that though "several such studies 
are now in progress . . . . none has yet 
reached the reporting stage.” How. 
ever in another chapter, obviously writ- 
ten at a somewhat later date, such 
research data are reported, Eleanor 
Maccoby in a contribution dealing with 
the effects of television on children 
summarizes separate i L6 
Bandura, and me oe x ne, 
and from these conclud h: Simia 
episodes in which fighti uo 
noe. “disdhiaced Pis ing Osetirred did 

hen ^d a ne viewers feelings 

ditione ES pes appropriate con- 

ildren) 

out the same actions the 
screen.” 


will carry 
Y saw on the 


Meanwhile what, as this book sees 

it, has been happening back at the lab? 
Two interesting chapters stand rather 
apart from the others: Osgood provides 
a useful summary of his ongoing cross- 
cultural forays into semantic space and 
Lumsdaine reviews the basic concepts 
and research in the development of 
programmed instruction. More of a 
piece with the main focus defined by 
Schramm and exemplified by the socio- 
logical contributors are three reports on 
what Nathan Maccoby calls “the new 
rhetoric"; the testing through labora- 
tory experiments of basic psychologi- 
cal propositions about the persuasion 
process. 

The present reviewer, having been 
identified with the latter sort of pur- 
suit, cannot claim that it is one in 
which a concern for the social uses of 
Social science is particularly preemi- 
nent. Indeed this type of research does 
stand at some remove from actual, as 
compared to analogical and simplified, 
communication processes. Yet the data 
and hypotheses of the Hovland group, 
the work of Janis on personality pat- 
terns making for high and low persuasi- 
bility and the demonstrations by Fest- 
inger and his recent coworkers, and 
by Brehm and Cohen, that when people 
have been. subtly forced to commit 
unjustifiable acts they may reduce 
“dissonance” by changing their under- 
lying attitudes: all these and much 
more in recent attitude change research 
could someday conceivably be put to 
practical use in perfecting the kind of 
control over man that is achieved by 
circumventing, rather than evoking, his 
capacity for confronting issues with in- 
formed intelligence. 


Against this dark prospect there are 
three possible counter- considerations. 
The first is the contention that attitudes 
in real life are not as manipulatable as in 
the laboratory, Certainly this is so; but 
nevertheless they are manipulatable, par- 
ticularly when, as is so often the case, 
they lack inner coherence and detail; 
and as mass persuasion techniques con- 
tinue to be perfected they will become 
more and more manipulatable. A second 
line of response is the claim that as 
Science usually is value-neutral, so so- 
cial science merely proposes while men 
of social power dispose. Thus it is ar- 
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gued that the specialist in research on 
attitude change need not be concerned 
with whether his findings are used in 
ways that diminish or enhance human 
dignity, in ways that foster undesir- 
able or desirable social goals. To the re- 
viewer this seems little more than a 
ritualistic evasion and there is cause for 
dismay in the fact that some social psy- 
chologists remain fixed in this posture 
of unworldly purity. A last perspective 
seems to offer more in the way of re- 
lating attitude change research to some 
positive social purposes. Janis makes 
this clear in suggesting that his re- 
search, and by extension one could in- 
clude all attitude change research, can 
"increase our understanding of what it 
takes to be a discriminating and flexible 
personality—the type of thinking per- 
son who can react selectively and ra- 
tionally to the persuasive pressures en- 
countered in daily life, accepting some 
of them, and rejecting others, depend- 
ing upon what is said, how it is said, 
and who says it." 

The second coming of the ideal of 
rational man seems indeed to have 
been assisted by social psychologists 
concerned with attitude change, more 
particularly by those who have recently 
been developing the consistency mod- 
els. But the actualization of that ideal 
seems to be receding from us as the 
mass media are being employed ever 
more cynically, more irresponsibly and, 
one fears, more efficiently to misin- 
form men, to misdirect their interests 
and to blunt their propensity for ask- 
ing serious questions about what is be- 
ing done to them and to their world. 

In the present volume, men of de- 
servedly large reputation have provided 
useful and succinct summaries of their 
recent research. Yet the book as a 
whole is unrealistically sanguine and re- 
assuring on issues that continue to pro- 
voke desperate concern from many 
thoughtful journalists and statesmen, 
and even from some academicians. The 
science of human communication would 
do well to look beyond its data to the 
larger social world which is the context 
out of which those data have been 
torn. 
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Bridging Gaps 


John P. DeCecco 


Human Learning in the School: 
Readings in Educational Psychol- 
ogy. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1963. Pp. vii + 
636. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Herperr J. KLAUSMEIER 


The editor, John P. DeGecco, took his 
PhD at the University of Pennsylvania 
and was coordinator of the undergradu- 
ate educational psychology program at 
Michigan State before going in 1960 
to San Francisco State College where 
he is now Assistant Professor. The re- 
viewer, Herbert J. Klausmeier, has 
taught graduate and undergraduate 
courses in educational psychology 4! 
San Francisco State College, Colorado 
State College of Education and at the 
University of Wisconsin since complet- 
ing the doctorate in 1949 at Stanford 
University, He is now Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology at the Universit) 
of Wisconsin. His interest in school 
learning stems from his early experience 
as a teacher in the elementary grades 
and in high school. He is co-author of 
two books and author of two others, all 
of which deal with the improvement 9 
learning in the schools, including the 
recent Learning and Human Abilities: 


Educational Psychology (1961; CP, Apri! 
1962, 7, 130). 


jt ipea main purpose of this book of 
readings, according to its editor, ÏS 
to bridge the gap between the PSY 
chology of learning on one hand a” 
educational Psychology on the other 
This is a commendable goal but diffi- 
cult to achieve, particularly since ea 
of the two fields is loosely defined a” 
since a large volume of information }* 
anually published in both fields. S7* 
Of the ten topics of the book, which 
are also chapter headings, are commo? 
both to the psychology of learning 4” 
to educational psychology: problem 
Solving, motivation, intelligence, 9 
dividual differences, social learning, 27' 
the measurement of learning. Some ° 


the more recent concerns of psychology 
are represented in three chapters dealing 
with programmed learning, communi- 
cation, and the mass media. In an in- 
troductory chapter of five readings, an 
attempt is made to link the classroom 
with laboratory experimentation. 

Each of the ten chapters has a quite 
lengthy introduction by the editor, and 
a shorter introduction is made for each 
reading. The questions posed to the 
reader in connection with the content 
of various chapters suggest an electi- 
cism sufficiently comprehensive to in- 


clude the divergent theoretical back- 
Srounds of the authors of the selec- 
tions, 


The introductions usually do not 
aint the undergraduate in educa- 
^l psychology (for whom the book 


5 Intended) with the marked difference 
In theoretical 
thors, 


acqui 
tion, 


backgrounds of the au- 
i e main purpose of the book is not 
? ly achieved. Of the total of forty- 
our Selections, only eighteen are de- 
voted exclusively to the reporting of 


Original research. Of these eighteen, 
only two are set in a school situation 
Wherein teachers instruct groups of 
studt One. of thee ka study of 
larg 


© group instruction, including TV; 
other is 
Both of 
age, 


the » i 
of programmed instruction. 


these use subjects of college 

hoes te other sixteen, the experi- 

TES is Secured, information from sub- 

ad hoc e a a time, or they dealt with 

are he groups. In only five selections 
subjects of school age. 


education 
In the 
them 


students in 
preparing to teach 
Schools, not in colleges. For 
to bridge the gap between the 


PSych M 

th Ology of learning and teaching in 
* Classroom 

to have 


undergraduate 
are 


» it would seem desirable 
Search in pe reports of original re- 
roups Sé eol Settings with classroom 
P With ET. Instruction from teach- 
i Ne advent in 1956 of finan- 
7 T EGER from the Office of Educa- 
rogram, rescence Et Research 

Mls type is being 


Conducted : E 
ished in Some of it has been pub- 


Tesults of Psychological journals, The 
be Useful] this research will undoubtedly 
Althou to Prospective teachers. k 
Sh few reports of original re- 


search in the classroom are presented 
in the book, there are some excellent 
reviews of research on topics related 
to school learning; also there are useful 
outlines of theory. Nearly all of the 
reviews and outlines were published 
originally after 1954. Prospective teach- 
ers will find it profitable to study a 
number of these readings because of 
their quality, content, and recency. This 
book is thus a useful addition to the 
shelf containing some ten other books 
of readings in educational psychology 
that have appeared since 1956, includ- 
ing that deal specifically with 
learning. 

The editor intended that all the se- 
lections should focus on human rather 
than animal learning, should incorpo- 
rate good experimental design, and 
should be of significance for learning in 
the school. This is a desirable goal, but 
it was not attained. A considerable gap 
remains between the psychology of 
learning and educational psychology. 
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On States and Acts 


Theodor Reik 


The Need to be Loved. New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Co., 1963. Pp. 
276. $4.95. 


Reviewed by PauL BLANK 


The author, Theodor Reik, was born 
in 1888 and received his PhD from the 
University of Vienna in 1912. He is a 
psychoanalyst who studied under Freud 
and is in private practice in New York 
City. Since 1948 he has been President 
of the National Psychological Association 
of Psychoanalysis. He is the author of 
18 books, among which are Masochism 
in Modem Man, Of Love and Lust, 
Listening with the Third Ear, and Sex 
in Man and Woman. The reviewer is 
Paul Blank, Research Social Worker in 
the Child Research Branch, National 
Institute of Mental Health. After gradu- 
ating from the University of Chicago he 
spent some time working in a mental 
hospital in California, then at a psy- 


chiatric training center connected with 
the University of Pittsburgh. For the 
past seven years he has been at NIMH. 


Tees an old acquaintance spend- 
ing some chatty evenings with you 
explaining the psychological bifurcation 
of human males and females, the conse- 
quences upon their development as boys 
and girls of the discovery that they 
are anatomically different from each 
other, the effect this has on their adult 
character, behavior and aims in life. 
Imagine further that to illustrate. these 
theoretical themes he spends more 
evenings recounting bits and pieces about 
carly adult and middle years and finally 
some about old age, with illustrations 
drawn from an extensive practice over 
the years. The outcome of such imag- 
inings might be something very much 
like the present themes of Theodor 
Reik's commentaries. 


Through most of Reik's commen- 
taries run the hopes, fantasies, sorrows, 
illusions and paradoxes of human na- 
ture; a spectacle with large reflections 
about behavior as viewed through a 
prism constructed out of crystal clear 
drives and instincts. These, in turn, are 
fashioned by educational experiences 
prescribing the battle within the psyche, 
battles between the sexes and a variety 
of outcomes as a function of the need 
to be loved—"the area (deplorably ) 
neglected by psychological research.” 

It would take many evenings indeed 
to recount the book's three hundred and 
twenty-three commentaries whose topics, 
numbered and titled, range far and 
wide and whose relevance to the subject 
of the book is not immediately 
parent. Nor even with more titie 
it become clearer why 
are cast 


ap- 
does 
y these comments 
in the form of epigrams or 
aphorisms. These are Witty, 
sarcastic sayings requiring 
and ending often with ingenious turns 
of thought. It is a style mastered Èy 
relatively few writers, One thinks, iy 
this connection, of such DOER 4 f 
essayists as Auden, Valery and Da 
ton. To sum up a backlog of thougl : 
about love between the sexes in ie 
as artful as this requires 
cunning. Instead, 
the book are 


Sometimes 
conciseness 


a form 
craft and 
too many saying, in 
contrived and banal, sub 
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stituting literary platitudes for profund- 
dities. Not all, to be sure. For this re- 
viewer the best of these commentaries 
are some poignant ones having to do 
with old age and those amusing anec- 
dotes with a ribald flavor; but the bulk, 
witty, as is their intent, turn out to be 
merely cute and contain observations as 
forced as is their manner of presenta- 
tion. 


j " FACT that the author did not 
intend “to present a scholarly and ex- 
haustive treatise . . . but to view as 
many aspects of the problem as possible" 
does not absolve him from a responsible 
treatment of the theme of love. Leaving 
aside the metaphysical guilelessness of 
such statements as that “men and 
women want so intensely to be loved" 
because ". . . to be unloved makes one 
unhappy" and the romanticism which 
is its progenitor, one of the essential 
faults of this book resides in a global 
non-sided definition of the phrase “to 
be loved.” 

Having drawn the reader’s attention 
to a distinction, liking or admiring as 
distinguished from loving, the author 
dimisses any others “ we have 
decided to speak of the need of being 
loved without making those necessary 
differentiations . . . because it is the 
most general and the simplest.” But 
may one add by no means the truest or 
most heuristic. Implications are then 
drawn about the nature of the sexes: 
“Women in general want to be loved 
for what they are and men for what 
they accomplish. The first for their 
looks and charms, the latter for their 
actions.” This mode of thought, if pur- 
sued sufficiently, obfuscates states of 
mind with acts and desires with 
morality and consigns the sexes to an 
artificial existence, the female in the 
aesthetic and the male in the 
realm of action. The evil, of course, 
resides in the thought that what has 
been labelled as a need corresponds in 
fact to the real human condition. Re- 
ductionistic thinking plays a part in this 
error but so does the confusion between 
lust and passion with love. Denis De 
Rougemont puts the matter well in his 
scholarly and profound "Love in the 
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realm 


Western World”: “To be in love is not 
necessarily to love. To be in love is a 
state; to love, an act. A state is suffered 


or undergone; but an act has to be 
decided upon . . ." States and acts in 
Eros and Agape are worlds apart. 


The Feel of Fact 


Frances G. Wickes 


The Inner World of Choice. New York: Harper & Row, 


318. $5.00. 


1963. Pp. v + 


Reviewed by Eprru Welsskopr-JoELson 


Frances G. Wickes, now 88 years old, 
was, during her younger years, a teacher 
and counselor of children. Then she 
underwent a Jungian analysis, under 
Jung’s direction, and later became a 
Jungian analyst. She retired from private 
practice at the age of 85, and wrote the 
present book at Jung’s request. She is 
also the author of The Inner World of 
Childhood (1927) and The Inner 
World of Man (1938) as well as several 
books for children. The reviewer, Edith 
Weisskopf-Joelson, now Professor of 
Psychology at Purdue University, re- 
ceived her PhD at the University of 
Vienna. She is a Clinical psychologist, 
has her ABEPP diploma, and has taught 
courses on projective techniques and 
advanced clinical psychology. Her pub- 
lications include a series of articles 
dealing with the effect of the stimulus 
on quantitative measures of projection in 
the TAT. She is the author, with Elsa 
Frenkel, of Wunsch und Pflicht. 


qe Inner World of Choice is very 
different from the kinds of books 
which a psychologist can expect to en- 
counter in the course of his professional 
reading. 

'The book is based on the teachings of 
C. G. Jung which the author has deeply 
assimilated in the course of her profes- 
sional association and personal friend- 
ship with the great teacher. The fore- 
word to the book is written by Henry 
A. Murray. 

Choice is the aspect of Jung’s teach- 
ings upon which Mrs. Wickes focuses 


her attention. The choices in which she 
is interested are choices between two 
possible alternatives, one of which im- 
plies the realization of the potentialities 
contained within the choosers uncon- 
scious, while the other one implies 
neglect of these potentialities, Accord- 
ing to the authors value system the 
former alternative is the desirable one; 
While the latter means something akin 
to psychological death, 


Mrs. Wickes tends to introduce each 
of her discussions of choice by telling 
the reader about a patient who is faced 
with the problem of choice. Each chap- 
ter deals with a different kind of choices 
Le, with a different aspect of the un 
conscious which the patient may choose 
to develop or to neglect, The psycho- 
logical condition of many of these 
Patients, when faced with the problem 
of choice, can be described as follows! 

[The ego] may disregard the de- 
mands of the Self, leaving behind the 
early visions, the promptings of the 
heart, the simple human claims, a” 
forget that the soul is the one who acts 
as interpreter of the creative image? 
that arise from the depth of our being: 
For a long time the loss of soul may 8° 
unnoticed, activities increase, acquisition 
multiply, yet underneath the achievement 
nothing satisfies, nothing nourishes; the?® 
is only emptiness. To stop and look int? 
Jin depth would reveal, not that noth- 
ingness of the void out of which all UP^ 
born things come into creation, but thé 
bottomless void of meaninglessness. sull 
the ego presses on—one more step 2" 
the goal that consciousness has set will 
be reached and the restless ego can rest 


satisfied, then will come plenty of time 
for enjoyment, for relatedness to his 
fellow men, for self-reflection, for inward- 
ness, for the discovery of meaning. But 
instead, moments of depression increase, 
life slips away like sand through Time’s 
hourglass and the man secretly fears that 
death may come before the moment of 
achievement when one may really begin 
to live. Questions arise. Who am I? 
What am I seeking? What dreams of 
the morning are now lost in the dusk 
of oncoming night? How can I find 
that sense of life that my youth once 
knew? Perhaps, in spite of the ego's dis- 
regard of all except its own efforts to 
Pull itself out of the slough by its own 
bootstraps, these restless questions may 
Penetrate below the surface and, from 
the ignored depths, the Self answers in 
a dream" (pp, 289/90). 

„The dream is then reported, and the 
discussion of choice, as it applies to the 
Specific patient and to man in general, 
is based on dream interpretation, on 
other insights into the patient’s person- 
ality, and 9n some case history material. 


das ‘how’ of this book is even more 
remarkable than the ‘what’; the manner 
in Which the author presents the ma- 
terial is more unique than the content 
of the Presentation, Mrs. Wickes has 
E. ou her considerable literary 
" fis She tells about her patients as 
rs begun would tell about the 
of pti his novel, and her discussions 
ons read like lyric poetry. 

e bios] i this kind can be expected 
Peádecs og the tendency of many 
fronted 2 intellectualize when con- 
he md. us Psychological material. 
tug ss oon 5 language is so powerful 
emis the reader to participate 
many cu in Jungian analyses, In 
be entice, mis participation may not 
of Mrs. inem. since the problems 
the Problem: ey patients tend to be 
choices tow. 9! every man, and their 
Buides f ards fulfillment may become 
T 5 for the reader’s own choices. 
he book should be a valu 


readings by 


are assigned to 
clinical 


their 
S Dresen 


a 


able supple- 
and about Jung 
graduate students 
Psychology. According to 
t perceptions, Jung's ideas 
_ series of Strange abstrac- 
Ing no connection with stu- 
3 digi. Pl experiences, It would 

to maintain such a view 


after having read Mrs. Wickes's book. 

The book might be equally meaning- 
ful to very sensitive readers who have 
no previous knowledge of Jungian psy- 
chology. 

Finally I should like to quote little 
gems of wisdom and insight which I 
have especially enjoyed. Here is a de- 
scription from a child therapy session: 

“We talked it over as she sat in my 
lap. We could talk because we liked 
each other and liked finding out about 
things together . . . if we hated [each 
other], we could not find out the truth 
because we should not like being to- 
gether in our finding out" (pp. 31/32). 
And from another: 

“He began to talk to the inner Hit- 
ler. In this way he succeeded in one 
of the greatest tasks of our present 
day—that is, to introvert war" (p. 34). 

Here is a statement which should be 
challenging to the research psychol- 
ogist: 

"A child does not need to be told 
to beware the love of one not truly 
loving. Nor does he need to be warned 
to keep his inmost thoughts from the 
professional brain picker who interprets 
the act without perceiving the inner 
actor. Theoretical knowledge and sta- 
tistical thinking label both child and 
motive, so making him a specimen that 
will prove a theory. The child, uncon- 
sciously perceiving this, withdraws his 
reality lest it be dissected. But the 
clever investigator would be greatly 
astonished could he see the images 
moving in the heart and brain of this 
‘correctly’ and theoretically interpreted 
child" (p 27). 

In academic psychology, where, in 
Archibald MacLiesh's words, “the feel 
of the fact has become dissociated from 
the fact," a book of this kind is wel- 
come, like an oasis in the desert. 


wW 


A democratic constitution is a device 
for preventing the local rulers from yield- 
ing to those particularly dangerous temp- 
tations that arise when too much power 
is concentrated in too few hands. 

—Arpous HuxLEY 
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Battle for Epileptics 


Samuel Livingston. Assisted by Irv- 
ing M. Pruce 


Living with Epileptic Seizures. 
Springfield, Ill: Charles C 
Thomas, 1963. Pp. xix + 348. 
$6.50. 


Reviewed by Wittram P, ANGERS 


The author, Samuel Livingston, is 
Assistant Professor of Pediatrics at the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, Physi- 
cian-in-Charge of its Epilepsy Clinic 
and Associate Attending Physician in 
Pediatrics and Assistant Physician in In- 
ternal Medicine at Sinai Hospital in 
Baltimore. He is the author of The 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Convulsive 
Disorders in Children (1954). William 
P. Angers, the reviewer, is, like Livings- 
ton, known for his work with epileptics. 
He has his PhD from the University 
of Ottawa, is presently at Newark State 
College, Union, New Jersey, where he 
is Associate Professor of Psychology and 
Director of the Counseling Services. He 
has published widely in the feld of 
epilepsy. 


AMUEL LIVINGSTON is a familiar, re- 
S spected name to epileptologists, And 
this book will win him acclaim from 
those among the general public inter- 
ested in knowing more about epilepsy, 
Based on information gained 
treating 15,000 epileptic patients over 
a 26-year span of experience, the book 
is written for professionals such as psy- 
chologists. as well as non-professionals 
who want to help disperse the frighten- 
ing aura of public ignorance 
oping and handicapping e 
tims. With its publication, 
takes another step towards 
his own. 


from 


still envel- 
Pileptic vic. 
the epileptic 
coming into 


Since Dr. Livingston is Dire 


nce D ctor a 
Physician-in-Charge of p 
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the 
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the non-medical reader, but a great deal 
of it is worthwhile only to those seek- 
ing technical and medical information. 

However, in the six chapters devoted 
to the social, legal, emotional, intellec- 
tual, occupational, etc., areas of an 
epileptics life, the author makes a 
sizable contribution to the literature 
for the non-medical reader. To be sure, 
there are regrettable omissions; for ex- 
ample there is no mention of the work 
of psychologists (Collins, to name one) 
in the chapter on “Intelligence of the 
Epileptic.” And the sizable effort of 
Geist is missing in the discussion of 
personality. While , the excellent VA 
study on occupations of epileptic serv- 
ice men and the outstanding work of 
Epi-Hab’s Risch are mentioned, there 
is little emphasis on the importance of 
psychological counseling and/or psycho- 
therapy in helping the epileptic take his 
rightful place in society. Perhaps this 
is an area where psychologists might 
take up the sword to “win the battle for 
epilepsy” by publishing more on the 
psychological aspects. A thorough read- 
ing of Livingston’s book would be a 
start in the right direction for those 
professionals who meet epileptics in the 
course of their work, but who do not 
understand to a useful degree the prob- 
lems facing this group. 


Pix of the audience the author 
wishes to reach is the general public. 
Yet in the chapter “Should Epilepsy Be 
Publicized?,” he makes no reference 
number of articles that have ap- 
in the popular press. For in- 
there was an article in Look 
magazine by Rusk of such high caliber 
and easy reading that it is reprinted 
and distributed by the various epilepsy 


to al 
peared 


stance, 


organizations. 

The late Dr. Edward Schwade of 
1 spearheaded a movement for 
certification" of epileptics, 
which is an attestation. that they are 
employable. While there are pros and 
o the over-all importance of this 
it nevertheless is impressive 
ve employers, and thus is 
aid to the epileptic. Dr. Livingston 
omits this contribution which medical 
1 may make to help the epileptic to 
: citizenship even though he 
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does discuss the control of seizures 
and does deal with the employment of 
the epileptic. 

When this book is compared with 
Gibbs and Stamps Epilepsy Handbook 
or with the proceedings of the First 
National Institute on the Total Re- 
habilitation of the Epileptic, it magnifi- 
cently supports the endeavors of those 
helping the epileptic to come into his 
own. These books are beacons in the 
darkness of prejudice directed at the 
epileptic—that he is of low intelligence; 
uneducable; unentitled to love, marriage 
and the raising of children; and in- 
capable of performing well in an occu- 
pation. Despite the stigmas confronting 
the epileptic, the author points out that 
epileptics can make a contribution to 
the world and many have as proved by 
such men as the Apostle Paul, Alex- 
ander the Great, Handel and Swin- 
burne. 


Dr. Livingston's book is well-timed 
to lend its support to the 1963-64 
community campaigns of the Epilepsy 
Foundation “to win the battle for 
epilepsy" by employing epileptics. 


Growing Pains 


Monroe G. Gottsegen and Gloria B. 
Gottsegen (Eds.) 


Professional School Psychology. V ol. 
II. New York: Grune and Strat- 
ton, 1963. Pp. iii + 354. $9.75. 


Reviewed by E11 M. Bower 


Monroe Gottsegen, the first editor, 
has his PhD from NYU and is a 
clinical psychologist in the Mental 
Hygiene Treatment Section of the VA's 
New York regional office. His wife, 
Gloria, the second editor, has her MA 
from City College of New York and is 
Staff Psychologist for the Independent 
Bronx Consultation Center and Clinical 
Psychologist for the Development 
School for Disturbed Children. They 
also co-edited Volume 1 of Professional 
School Psychology, (1960; CP, March 
1961, 6, 102). The reviewer, Eli M. 
Bower, took a 1954 EdD at Stanford 


University, and now is Consultant on 
Mental Health in Education, National 
Institute of Mental Health. Earlier he 
held positions as Deputy Director of 
Liaison and Preventive Services in the 
California Department of Mental Hy- 
giene, as Research Director for the 
California Department of Education, 


and as a school psychologist for the 
Tulare County Schools. 


— technicians and profes- 
sionals can both be said to be 
familiar with the necessary skills of 
their respective fields, they can often be 
differentiated on the basis of the broad 
purpose and aim of their task. In a 
sense, the elevation of a trade into a 
profession depends on the nature of the 
focus. A laboratory technician fulfills 
an important medical task; yet it is 
the physician who utilizes this skill and 
its derived data along with other skills 
and their derived data in an integrating 
and judgmental manner. In doing this 
effectively, he becomes a member of 2 
profession, 
á School psychology is slowly emerging 
fom mri ci a 
at least its professional in- 
fancy. The Gottsegens have made 4 
Start in getting a number of knowl- 
edgeable and imaginative “parents” tO 
identify the Specific areas in this infant 
where growth and development are 
taking place, 


Each of the contributors presents his 
material clearly and concisely with only 
occasional lapses into dullness and dis 
cussion of the obvious, There ate 
Seventeen contributors divided int? 
fire major sections. The first section: 
Applying Psychological Knowledge t° 
the School Setting, contains materia 
on a psychodynamic view of the learn- 
mg process, thinking, child therapy: 
adolescent group guidance, teaching 
psychology in high school and cur 
culum research, A short second section: 
Psychological Perspectives in Two 
Groups of Deviant Children, is COP" 
cerned with the visually and orthopedi- 
cally handicapped child. The last sec 
tion, Organizational and Administrativ® 
Problems in School Psychology, is by 
far the best and most useful. This 
section includes material on structuring 


school psychological services, on prob- 
lems of clinical supervision, on adminis- 
trative and professional functions, train- 
ing and on ethical problems. 

Yet one wonders after one has closed 
the book what this lusty infant really 
looks like. Dr. Ferguson, in Chapter 15, 
discusses the last ten years of concern 
in Division 16 with the question of 
whether the doctorate should or should 
not be required for school psychologists. 
This is much like trying to decide 
whether one ought to pack summer or 
winter wear for a trip without knowing 
the destination. 

This, I'm afraid, is where the sea 
meets the sand. Do we have conceptual 
frameworks for this profession or is 
‘Ca composite of discrete but somewhat 
related elements? What is the basic 
9verriding theme or themes in school 
Psychology and who is listening? One 
Cannot dodge this question comfortably 
by Saying that the duties and role of 
the school psychologist have undergone 
marked changes and that to establish a 
functioning profession at this time is 
not only “infeasible but also, in reality, 
appropriate and restrictive" (p. 200). 

n the other hand, McNeil, Cutler and 
[orse see the school psychologist as 
the Managing director of the school 
mental health program which, unlike 
Gaul, is divided into four parts: (1) 
sensi zing teachers to the existence of 
individual and group psychological 
oe (2) teaching teachers „how 
ES More sophisticated educational 
ms (3) helping teachers 
tava! mo according to good 
ilis Sue th principles; (4) helping 
diis e. translate psychological prin- 

educational programs. 
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processes, especially as these under- 
standings are mediated to the curric- 
ulum planners by the school psycholo- 
gist, is overlooked in the melee. What 
we get are some major research find- 
ings upon which modern curriculum 
planning is based. These include such 
general statements as these: the child 
acts and learns as a whole; the rate of 
growth varies for children of the same 
age, sex, or environment; growth within 
individual children takes place at differ- 
ent rates; and others. Little is said 
about the strategies and leverages which 
school psychologists need to employ to 
obtain the fruits of these findings. 
Lastly, the hair-pulling question of 
certification gets its usual review. And 


here comes the usual questions. What 
are the unique qualities of the psychol- 
ogist in the school? Is the school 
psychologist someone pulled out of an- 
other psychological discipline (clinical, 
educational, social or experimental) and 
plopped down in a school to ply his 
skills? Does he or does he not need 
teaching experience to function in a 
school? On what basis can priorities be 
established for the professional skills 
and technical competencies of this 
group? 


All in all one gets a savory and tasty 
spread of topics but I’m afraid the na- 
ture of the menu still remains largely in 
the eye of the beholder. 


Aging Freudian Psyches 


Norman E. Zinberg and Irving Kaufman (Eds.) 


Normal Psychology of the Aging Process. New York: International Uni- 


versities Press, 1963. Pp. 182. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Jack Borwixick 


Both editors are medical psychoanalysts 
affiliated with academic | institutions. 
Dr. Zinberg is a Clinical Associate in 
Psychiatry of the Harvard Medical 
School, Assistant Director, Psychiatric 
Service of the Beth Israel Hospital, and 
on the faculty of the Boston Psycho- 
analytic Society and Institute. Dr. Kauf- 
man is a Research Psychiatrist at 
M.I.T., on the faculty of Harvard and 
Tufts Medical Schools, and on the 
Executive Committee of the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association. The re- 
viewer, Jack Botwinick, has recently 
been appointed Associate Professor of 
Medical Psychology in the Department 
of Psychiatry of Duke University. This 
appointment came after he had spent 
eight years with the National Institute 
of Mental Health where a primary 
activity was research on aging. He re- 
ceived his PhD at N.Y.U. and is cur- 
rently President of Division 20 (Ma- 
turity and Old Agé) of the APA, and 


ex-Vice-President of the Gerontological 
Association. 


TES little book was one result ofa 
meeting by members of a new so- 
ciety dedicated “to the study of the 
aged in terms of a dynamic Psychiatry” 
(p. 15). Since “all of the contributors 
essentially subscribed to a Psychoanalytic 
point of view" (p. 13) it is of interest 
that the first symposium topic of the 
Boston Society for Gerontolo: 
chiatry Inc. was the Normal Ps 
of the Aging Process, There is 
that a great void exists in 
important study area, 
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with the type of data and theories found 
in academic psychology. Still, it would 
not be correct to indict a serious and 
partially successful effort because its 
Scope is limited and its potential read- 
ing audience small. 

Many concepts were discussed, and 
in most instances, with a thoroughness 
that would tend to come only from 
direct experience with patients. It is 
interesting that at least half the contrib- 
utors described difficulties with their 
own emotions in the therapeutic rela- 
tion with aged patients. According to the 
editors, "the defenses most applicable 
to the aging seems to be regression, iso- 
lation, compartmentalization, and de- 
nial” (p. 26). While there were differ- 
ences in emphasis among the contribu- 
tions, regression played an important 
role in most of them. In fact, one con- 
tributor wrote that, “Regression is the 
sine qua non of aging—there is no 
aging without it" (p. 96). Care was 
taken to indicate that regression may 
be part of a pathological process, and 
it may also be a “normal” process 
useful in adjusting to failing capacities. 


oen CONCEPT that came up on 
more than one occasion was that of 
disengagement. Too briefly, the concept 
is that with increasing age there is the 
increasing tendency to dissociate one- 
self from people and activities. This 
concept was developed and elucidated 
in a book by the sociologists Cumming 
and Henry (Growing Old: The Process 
of Disengagement, 1961; CP, 1963, 8, 
414), and it may be worth a moment 
to compare the two books. Cumming 
and Henry's book presented clearly de- 
tailed statements of the concept, and 
essentially was a series of studies sub- 
stantiating certain positions. Regardless 
of one's response to those studies, the 
impression was that the concepts were 
derived from the observations. Con- 
versely, in the present book, the reviewer 
had the uncomfortable feeling that ob- 
servations were sometimes derived from 
the concepts. This book would have 
been a much more important one had 
the contributors provided data to sub- 
stantiate their theoretical positions. Ex- 
cept for reports of experiences of ana- 
lytic sessions with elderly patients, the 
only “technical” quality to the book was 
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reference to literature. In the analytic 
tradition, this book contained a few seg- 
ments of case histories and some ver- 
batim comments during therapy. Also 
in the analytic tradition there was some 
citing of poetry and other belletristic 
displays. 

Depression in the elderly also came 
in for occasional attention. “Depression 
is the most frequent psychological diffi- 
culty encountered in the aged . . . at 
least one basic concomitant of success- 
ful aging is the ability to tolerate de- 
pression" (p. 66). Depression and physi- 
cal problems are so often related that, 
"What comes first is very hard to de- 
termine" (p. 52), thus complicating the 
difficulties in diagnosis. It may be im- 
portant in this regard that Kornetsky 
(Human Aging: A Biological and Be- 
havioral Study, J. E. Birren et al, Eds. 
1963, p. 254-255) found elevated D- 
scale (depression) scores of the MMPI 
in aged subjects, and that elderly people 
who were carefully screened and found 
to be without apparent disease had al- 
most identical scores as men of similar 
Characteristics who had symptoms of 
mild, asymptomatic disease. 

"These are just a few examples of what 
may be found in this book. The editors 
have done much more than just orga- 
nize the sections. They co-authored the 
initial and excellent chapter which 
covers approximately one third of the 
text, and in addition, each editor con- 
tributed individual, shorter chapters. 
By far, the most comprehensive chap- 
ter, and the one most likely to make an 
impression in the field, is the initial 
one. As indicated, there is a large need 
for a source of information on the per- 
sonality of the aged and who better 
than psychoanalysts can fill this need. 
Yet, the need is left largely unmet 
since the book is Very spotty, with in- 
dividual chapters having good and poor 
parts side-by-side and with some chap- 
ters showing an over-all lack of quality. 
Nevertheless, this book is probably the 
most comprehensive one available on 
the personality of the aged, and parts of 
it, particularly the initial chapter, may 
well become required reading in ad- 
vanced college courses dealing with this 
topic. 
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Why Work? 


Saul W. Gellerman 


Motivation and Productivity. New 
York: American Managenient As- 
sociation, 1963. Pp. 304. $6.00, 
members; $9.00, non-members. 


Reviewed by Erwin S. STANTON 


The author, Saul W. Gellerman, is 
Manager of Personnel Research for the 
IBM World Trade Corporation, New 
York City. He has a PhD in psychology 
from the University of Pennsylvania 
(1956) and has had experience in both 
clinical and personnel psychology. He 
is the author of People, Problems and 
Profits. The reviewer, Erwin S. Stanton; 
is Assistant Personnel Director, United 
Merchants and Manufacturers, Inc. 
New York City, and is also on the 
graduate faculty of the Baruch School, 
The City College of the City Univer- 
sty of New York, He has a PhD in 
personnel Psychology from Teachers 
College, Columbia, and was for two 
years personnel manager for the Arwood 
Corporation. He has been with his 
present company since 1954, He does 
research and writing in the areas of 
morale, motivation and leadership. 


‘T= BOOK deals with the many 

, complex factors that influence man’s 
attitude toward work and his motivation 
to do it, and tackles as w 


ell questions of 
manag. 


x ement effectiveness ip stimulat- 
mg employees toward optimum out- 
put. It is intended primarily for man- 
agers and executives and is currently 
receiving a good deal of publicity 
through announcements being mailed 
to member companies of the American 
Management Association, Motivation 
and Productivity is a welcome addition 
to the business executive’s book shelf 
and one can only hope that it will Þe 
widely read, for Gellerman has rendered 
the field of psychology a creditable 
service. To this reviewer it seems that 
m some quarters of industry personnel 
Psychology is on the defensive as ? 
result of several publications that have 


THE DISORGANIZED PERSONALITY 
Accompanied by Tape Recorded Case Reports 


By GEORGE W. KISKER, University of Cincinnati; 
Head, Department of Psychology, Longview State Hospital; 
Chief Psychologist, Hamilton County Juvenile Court; 
Senior Partner, Behavioral Science Associates, 

Provides a comprehensive survey of the field, combining the 
fundamentals of formal, experimental abnormal psychology 
with a fresh clinical orientation based on the author’s 
experience. The material is divided into four major inte- 
grated parts which progress with logic and continuity from 
causes to syndromes to diagnosis and treatment. Well docu- 
mented by case studies drawn from the author’s files and 
accompanied by recorded interviews with more than 40 
Patients. Superbly illustrated with 200 functional photo- 
graphs, 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT, Fourth Edition 


By ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 

Covers the entire scope of the child's development from 
conception to adolescence, incorporating many topics not 
usually discussed in depth—clothing, the effects of the 
child's name, under- and over-achievement, social mobility, 
Puberty changes, etc. Emphasizes the role played by social 
Cass values and attitudes of significant people in the child’s 
erat especially parents, teachers, and members of the peer 
group 


CHOICE, STRATEGY, AND UTILITY 


By the late SIDNEY SIEGEL, The Pennsylvania State 

niversity, In collaboration with ALBERTA ENGVALL 
RIEGEL and JULIA M. ANDREWS. 

mploys mathematical and experimental approaches to the 
Study of human values. This book reports a series of experi- 
ments conducted to test a theory of decision making as it 
applied to human choice behavior. The experiments are an 
Integrated sroup, all highlighting the relevance of utility 
ae to the prediction and control of behavior in a com- 

on laboratory situation in psychology. 


DECISION AND CHOICE: Contributions of 
Sidney Siegel 

Edited by SAMUEL MESSICK, Educational Testing Serv- 
Sete ARTHUR H. BRAYFIELD, American Psycho- 
pages, ga igciation, McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 304 
Psychqncmorial tribute to Sidney Siegel, the brilliant 
ton nologist who died in 1961 at the age of 45, provides a 
venient reference source for his work and an overview 


of 
selecti MAMBCE On several areas of psychology. Presents a 
som ton of his published papers and gives a context and 


Varie j ommentaries to extend, clarity, and integrate their 
ried contributions, Í 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PSYCHOLOGISTS 


M 


A PSYCHOLINGUISTIC EXPERIMENT IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


By GEORGE A. SCHERER and MICHAEL WERTHEI- 
MER, both of the University of Colorado. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Psychology. Off Press. 

Describes in detail the results of a large scale experiment 
comparing an audiolingual with a traditional method of 
teaching foreign languages. Examines the adequacy of a 
series of newly devised techniques for measuring various 
cognitive and psycholinguistic aspects of competence in a 
second language. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN MANAGEMENT, Second 
Edition 

By MASON HAIRE, University of California, Berkeley. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 238 pages, $5.50. (Text 
Edition). 

This revised and updated edition of a well-known book de- 
scribes how the principles of psychology are applied to 
specific human relations problems faced by supervising em- 
ployees. The author, a leading industrial and social psy- 
chologist;is concerned with the nature of people and how 
their Atceds express themselves and press for satisfaction. 


A_EREATIVITY: Progress and Potential 


By CALVIN W. TAYLOR, University of Utah. 241 pages, 
$6.95. 

An integrated, critical review to which the researcher, 
educator, or layman can turn for a useful, succinct overview 
of the field of creativity. The book summarizes the most 
important and current research findings in creativity and 
indicated further areas of study urgently in need of re- 
scarch. 


HUMAN ENGINEERING GUIDE TO 
EQUIPMENT DESIGN 


Edited by CLIFFORD T. MORGAN, University of Cali- 
fornia; JESSE S. COOK, III, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany; ALPHONSE CHAPANIS, The Johns Hopkins 
University; and MAX W. LUND, Human Engineering 
Branch, Office of Naval Research. 640 pages, $9.95. 

A comprehensive source of human engincering information 
which will help the professional or prospective engineer to 
develop the equipment most compatible with the abilities 
and performance characteristics of equipment operators, 
Contains definite design recommendations and stresses basic 
facts and well-established principles of immediate and 
direct application to design problems. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By PAUL F. SECORD; and CARL W. BACKMAN, both 
of the University of Nevada. Available in August, 

Here is a contemporary view of social psychology that 
accurately reflects the empirical research in the field 
and integrates the views of both psychologists and sociolo- 
gists. Rather than developing a single point of view. the 
major theorctical formulation associated with each of th 
arcas of social psychology is presented. New rese - 
discussed include: the interaction. process and emergi 
group structure; social psychological analyses of on- ging 
social systems; social and person perception; and so, Song 
tion processes. cializa- 


arch areas 
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been highly critical of the contributions 
of psychology to the world of work 
(Gross, The Brain Watchers and Whyte, 
The Organization Man). The majority 
of executives in industry unfortunately 
never read in our journals the findings 
and reports of significant research 
studies. Moreover, these same people 
are readily and regrettably exposed to 
superficial, over-simplified and general- 
ized magazine articles that frequently 
distort the field of personnel psychology. 
It is to this audience that Gellerman 
directs his efforts as he collates the most 
significant research findings in the area 
of industrial motivation and leadership. 

Many business people cling tena- 
ciously to some favorite stereotyped 
concepts as to “what makes Sammy 
run.” One of these concepts concerns 
the allegedly all-powerful financial 
motive which the author puts into a 
more realistic and proper perspective 
and which may cause some executives 
to do a bit of serious reflection. In 
addition, the book synthesizes the find- 
ings and implications for industry of 
Mayo’s Hawthorne Experiments, the 
Michigan Studies, and Herzberg's recent 
work. Also it presents a clear discussion 
of the theories advocated by Argyris 
and McGregor. Gellerman urges man- 
agement to re-examine more critically 
the numerous complex factors that mo- 
tivate employees, emphasizing that re- 
search efforts have found no universal 
motives common to all people. Rather, 
the key to understanding employee 
behavior lies in management’s ability 
to comprehend the world of work 
as perceived by the employee. The 
author stresses the need that indus- 
trial psychologists have emphasized 
for many years—that employees must 
be motivated by providing increased 
personal challenge and satisfaction 
through expression in the work itself; 
there has been too much concentrating 
on financial benefits that provide the 
employee only with greater off-the-job 
satisfactions. 

While the book is clearly written and 
sustains interest, it has some inevitable 
limitations. On occasion the author 

veered away from his goal to give a 
somewhat superficial discussion of vari- 
ous personality theories. These might 
have been omitted altogether without 
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detracting from his basic purpose. The 
concluding chapter could have been 
stated with greater emphasis and force- 
fulness and a clearer summary could 
have been offered. All in all, however, 
the book makes a substantial contribu- 
tion to the field. It is hoped that it will 
be read not only by corporation execu- 
tives but also by industrial psychologists. 
And psychologists in other disciplines 
will find the book an informative sum- 
mation of current thinking in a signifi- 
cant area. 


Traumatic Recovery 


Richard Langton Gregory and Jean 
G. Wallace 


Recovery from Early Blindness: A 
Case Study. Cambridge, England: 
W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., 1963. 
Pp. iii + 46. 


Reviewed by InviNG Lazar 


Richard L. Gregory, the first author, 
is a Fellow of Corpus Christi College 
and Lecturer in Experimental Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Cambridge. 
His associate in this study, Jean Wallace, 
was his research assistant at the Cam- 
bridge Psychological Laboratory. The 
reviewer, Irving Lazar, is presently 
Executive Director of the Neumeyer 
Foundation in Los Angeles. He received 
his PhD in 1954 from Columbia Univer- 
sity and since then has had unusually 
extensive experience with physically 
handicapped children; he has organized, 
directed and consulted in programs in 
several states for the exceptional child, 
He is consultant to several institutions 
dealing wih physically handicapped chil- 
dren, most especially blind children, 
In addition to his duties at The Neu- 
meyer Foundation, he is a lecturer at 
the University of Southern California. 


N The Organization of Behavior, D. 
O. Hebb suggested that the study of 
people who recover from life-long blind- 
ness could yield information on the de- 


velopment of perception in infants. 
Using M. von Senden’s collection of 
such case reports, Hebb then made a 
rather detailed statement on how he 
thought perceptual skills were developed 
and learned. This statement set off a 
fine scholarly fuss, and the present 
volume is part of the literature of the 
continuing concern with perceptual de- 
velopment. 

Recovery from Early Blindness is a 
case history of a man who lost effective 
vision at ten months of age, and who, 
fifty years later, received corneal grafts 
to restore his sight. The authors learned 
about this man from a newspaper report, 
and first visited him 48 days after the 
first operation. They have carefully in- 
vestigated his history, and the volume 
includes the classroom teacher's com- 
ments written during the years he was 
a student at a residential school for the 
blind. His sister and wife were inter- 
viewed, as well as others who had 
contact with him, He appears to have 
been a bright, curious youngster who 
became a self-sufficient and apparently 
well-adjusted adult. He worked regular- 
ly, gardened, read Braille, had friends, 
and had considerable pride in his ac- 
complishments and freedom of move- 
ment, 


So far as we can tell, his vision was 
entirely normal until he was ten months 
of age. After admission to the school 
for the blind, his vision was estimated 
at between 3% and 5% of normal. He 
was, therefore, 
classify as 


this sight w 


a person one would 
‘partially sighted,’ although 
: as restricted to the reception 
of light and shadow, with only the 
BTOSSeSU awareness of form. 

The authors administered a wide 
variety of perceptual tasks—primarily 
the ‘optical illusions,’ after he had re 
gained his sight. With the exception of 
the Ishihara Test of Color Blindness: 
and a miniature Ames room, with which 
he had no difficulty, he did not respond 
to any of the illusions in the ways W° 
expect normal persons to respond. m 
was clear that he still preferred tactual 
cues for identification of objects, and 
that he learned to recognize things he 
could not feel—or had not felt—onlY 
with difficulty, On the other hand. h^ 
immediately deduced the nature ? 
those objects of which he already had 


Leading Psychology Texts 
From H. R. and W... 


SOCIAL LEARNING AND 
PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


Albert Bandura, Stanford University 
Richard H. Walters, 
University of Waterloo, Canada 
“A concise and stimulating treatment of an im- 
portant and neglected topic.” 
Wesley C. Becker, 
University of Illinois 
“This is the first book I've seen that more than 
adequately integrates basic learning theory prin- 
ciples with complex social phenomena.” 
Kenneth D. Salzwedel, 
Wisconsin State College 


344 pp. $7.00 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 
IN SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT 


Robert M. Gagné, American Institute of Research, 
and others 

A scholarly presentation of the latest thought on 
human engineering of man-machine systems, ar- 
ranged and integrated for maximum clarity. 


1962 374 pp. $9.00 


STATISTICS FOR PSYCHOLOGISTS 

William L. Hays, University of Michigan 

“Hays? text has so many new features and unique 
fine touches that no review of this size* could 
begin to do justice to all of them. In my opinion 
this is by far the best statistics text available.” — 
"From à review (page-and-a-half) by Edith Nei- 
mark, New York University, in The Psychological 
Record, April 1964. 
1963 


1963 


734 pp. $10.75 


PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT: 


The Psychology of Effective Behavior 
Louis S. Levine, San Francisco State College 
Ifa college student were to master just one book 
on Psychology, I can think of no better choice. Its 
“omprehensiveness is exceptional and the treat- 
Ment remarkably authentic throughout for a work 
of such scope." 
William Watson, 
Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Ill. 


528 pp. 


1963 


EXERCISES TO ACCOMPANY 
STATISTICS FOR PSYCHOLOGISTS 


William L. Hays and William Petrusic, both of 
the University of Michigan 


Sept., 1964 56 pp. 


CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS: 


Behavior and Development 


Boyd R. McCandless, State University of Iowa 
Stresses the general principles—the theory—and 
the research necessary for an understanding of 
children and adolescents in today's society. 


1961 530 pp. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY: 


A Brief Introduction 
Joseph E. McGrath, University of Illinois 


An unusually succinct but nonetheless thorough 
coverage of the principles of social psychology, 
especially appealing to teachers who seek a brief, 
core text for a multi-book introductory course. A 
carefully selected list of suggested readings for 
each part of the book is supplied. 

Aug., 1964 176 pp. $2.50 paper (tent.) 


RESEARCH IN PERSONALITY 


Edited by Martha T. Mednick and Sarnoff A. 
Mednick, both of the University of Michigan 
Articles by some sixty-five specialists offer an over- 
view of leading theoretical positions. Includes a 
number of significant controversies and a section 
on approaches to understanding the creative per- 
sonality. 


1963 


$1.00 paper (tent.) 


$6.50 


640 pp. 


RESEARCH READINGS IN 
CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by David S. Palermo, The Pennsylvania 
State University, and Lewis P. Lipsitt, Brown 
University 

A basic or supplementary text for the advanced 
course in child psychology or development, with 
emphasis on experimental studies of child be- 
havior. 


1963 


$8.00 


592 pp. $7.50 
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tactual knowledge. The authors suggest 
that this man, at least, demonstrated 
fairly direct transfer of training from 
tactual to visual modalities. 


j voLuME presents the kind of 
detailed and restrained observation this 
reviewer has more often found in British 
journals than in American journals. In- 
deed, it is a British monograph. All 
of the data are there, along with 
the author’s correspondence with von 
Senden, and with relevant references 
to the rather limited literature of this 
area of inquiry. 

The authors gently disagree with 
Hebb, while carefully pointing out the 
ways in which this subject differed from 
those reported by von Senden. In short, 
this is a carefully conducted and care- 
fully presented report. 

The present reviewer will refrain 
from entering the theoretical fray, but 
wonders if this subject was an apt choice 
for the purpose of dealing with Hebb’s 
hypothesis. First of all, he apparently 
had normal vision until ten months of 
age. There are data to suggest that a 
great deal of meaningful visual organi- 
zation takes place in the first ten 
months of life. This was a bright man, 
and it seems likely that his early visual 
experience was at least normal. Second, 
my own experience, and those of my 
colleagues, indicate that there is con- 
siderable difference between the totally 
blind person and one who has even the 
slightest amount of light perception. 
This experience suggests that any vision 
is so far superior a tool than no vision, 
that to make assumptions about blind- 
ness from a study of the partially 
sighted is of limited value. Since there 
must be a functioning: *retina—and, 
therefore, some light perception—for 
surgical recovery to be presently possible 
—I am with this statement questioning 
the utility of the study of any of these 
subjects for the understanding of the 
development of visual perception. 

As a final note, the subject studied 
by these authors, having lost the sec- 

ondary advantages of blindness, being 
unable to compete in the sighted world, 
being unable to read printed material, 
and having become an object of jest 
because of his lack of visual knowledge, 
withdrew from social contact and be- 
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came increasingly morose and self- 
depreciating. He died twenty 


one 


months after the first operation, for 
reasons not specified in this report. 


What is the Role? 


Susan W. Gray 


The Psychologist in the Schools. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 


1963. Pp. v + 406. $5.50. 


Reviewed by Rogert E. VALETT 


The author, Susan W. Gray, received 
her PhD from George Peabody College 
and after a short time of teaching at 
Florida State University returned to the 
Peabody faculty where she is now Pro- 
fessor of Psychology. She has been a 
pioneer in developing graduate train- 
ing programs in clinical psychology. 
The reviewer, Robert E. Valett, with an 
EdD from UCLA, is Director of Special 
Education in the Sacramento City Uni- 
fied Schools. He has had earlier ex- 
perience in counseling and teaching psy- 
chology at Orange Coast College, Cali- 
fornia, in teaching mentally retarded 
children, in social group work, and in 
private practice. He was formerly Co- 
ordinator of Guidance and Special Edu- 
cation and Chief Psychologist for the 
Garden Grove Elementary School Dis- 
trict and during 1961-62 was on leave as 
Lecturer in Clinical Psychology at the 
University of Canterbury, New Zealand. 
He is the author of The Practice of 


School Psychology (1963), recently pub- 
lished by Wiley. 


y We» BOOK has been written as an 
attempted answer to questions con- 
cerning the “optimal roles of psycholo- 
gists in the schools of the present and 
future." It has been written for grad- 
uate students in school psychology and 
for psychologists already working in 
the schools. The frame of reference of 
the author is that of an experienced 
professor of school psychology and con- 
sequently an academic flavor predomi- 
nates throughout the book. However, 
the author has clearly stated her pur- 
pose, and in this reviewer's opinion has 


done quite well in presenting her argu- 
ments on what she feels should be the 
role of the school psychologist. 

Gray sees the school psychologist of 
the future as a scientist-professional 
whose most important role is in the 
various research functions rather than 
in the more direct service orientations 
She argues well that this dilemma must 
be settled and that the school psycholo- 
gist is in need of developing a com- 
pelling ego-ideal if the profession is 
not to slip backward, No one can argue 
for instance, that the psychologist is able 
to make a sizable contribution to cdu- 
cational research and development pro- 
grams, but considerable controversy €X- 
ists as to how much of a role he 
should play in this area. Should hc 
for instance, be primarily a researche 
and is it here that his greatest contribu- 
tion lies? Gray's reply is in the affirm" 
tive. There is no doubt but that the 
Psychologist can be of tremendous 
service in ad hoc research throug? 
guiding teachers in establishing proper 
controls. There is obvious usefulness 1” 
developing such applied research areas 
as the ungraded primary school, group” 
ing practices, and programmed leari 
ing. Gray’s proposals for basic research 
in discrimination, mediation, transfer 
and retention are also good suggestion® 
In the reviewer's opinion, however; Gray 
1s unrealistic both in her expectation 
Er research by school psychologists an 
in the value which she gives to the od 
search role. For instance, although few 
school districts have research depart 
ments with full-time personnel, it = 
Very common to find curriculum €0P^ 


sultants, supervisors, and various pro- 
gram specialists and directors who are 
expected to serve partially in this role. 
The researching and projecting of popu- 
lation growth and educational needs is 
cited in the book as a good use of the 
Psychologist's time although other per- 
sonnel can and do perform this job, and 
often can do it far better than the 
School psychologist. 

i It is true, however, that the preven- 
ton of mental disorder and the de- 
velopment of human potential is a 
fundamental concern of education and 
one in which the “data-oriented” 
school psychologist can be much more 
effective than he has been. Another 
excellent suggestion is that he become 
more involved in the planning of group 
testing programs; unfortunately, only 
one short paragraph is devoted to his 
work with the teacher in using group 
tests, and there is no mention of the 
A Possibilities for educational change 
hr ex result from the diagnostic 
ch emedial applications of group 
D § and the broader influence they 
is rs on general curriculum plan- 

and development. 

tira advocates a place for short- 
Mina. PNG and also makes a good 
1 nt for general consultative func- 


he Re suggestions for Youth De- 
of Sinan Programs, for better „use 
A a coe agencies and services, 
terials ae listed sources of ma- 
this a nal pertinent references, make 
ikw aluable source book. For the 


e Potiititon] worker a number of 
choo] oe the characteristics of 
" ex iiid are presented. This 
ticulisen, reni material. Par- 
tion o ds ightening is the presenta- 
is Pi Superintendent's role, of 
Psychole mam and his need of the 
gram ee in consultation and pro- 
Value as i paie Of considerable 
With Homies 1 is the material dealing 
a good di Unity relationships; here is 
ture j sigo, of the power struc- 

© community and of ways 
used in bringing about social 
ch as “mobilization for mental 


E 
i 


" n 
it can be 


change su 
ealth,” 


O.. of 


ook is the best features of this 
jéstag the thorough discussion of pro- 
TOle functions and the need for 


greatly improved graduate training pro- 
grams. Gray argues for highly specific 
academic requirements with clear expec- 
tations and she wisely points out that 
the crucial problem is one of find- 
ing (or establishing) sound internship 
centers that will provide the student 
with a balanced program. Although 
many of her training proposals appear 
sound, there is no mention of the need 
for including a study of personality 
dynamics or psychodiagnostics in the 
program, and the direct inference is 
that these are lesser functions left to 
someone other than the fully profes- 
sionally trained school psychologist. 
With this assumption the reviewer 
cannot agree and in his opinion this is 
the weakness of the book. Why it is 
necessary to depreciate the diagnostic- 
consultive role in favor of “research” 
is difficult to understand when in actual 
practice there is little question as to 
which is the primary role for the school 
psychologist. This reviewer would be 
the first to agree that the mere role 
of “tester” by itself is next to worth- 
less; however, school psychology had 
better think long and carefully before 
it decides to abandon this role to 
someone less professionally trained. 
Why should not the profession instead 
try to improve "testing" to the point 
where fully professional psychological 
evaluations are carefully done with 
meaningful follow-up consultations with 
teachers, parents and school adminis- 
trators? Out of this more successful 
practice and case-consultation it is pos- 
sible to move broader roles of 
specialization, including the many rami- 
fications of research if the school psy- 
chologist has already demonstrated his 
competence in the area of individual 
evaluation and educational consultation. 


into 


The Psychologist in the Schools is 
written from an academic point of 
view, abounds in theory and tends to 
be idealistic. Of course, the profession 
can use idealism to point the way to 
things hoped for. The author, however, 
becomes repetitive in 
parts, and overuses quotations with a 
tendency toward romantic prose. Less 
stress on the idealistic position and 
greater emphasis on the practical 
realities immediately facing the pro- 
fessional would have made the title 


redundant and 


of the book more meaningful. Although 
there is very little of a cookbook na- 
ture about this text, it has been true 
to its primary purpose in presenting 
the "broader view" to the profession, 
and as such, it will undoubtedly earn 
a place in the growing literature on 
school psychology. 


Or Not to Teach? 


Herman J. Peters, Collins W. Bur- 
nett and Gail F. Farwell 


Introduction to Teaching. New York: 
Macmillan, 1963, Pp. iii + 389. 
$6.00. 


Reviewed by Ten Warp 


The first author, Herman J. Peters, 
took a 1950 PhD at Purdue University, 
is Professor of Education at Ohio State 
University, and is a prolific author in 
the field of guidance and counseling, 
Collins W. Burnett, the second author, 
is an Ohio State PhD (1948) and i; 
Assistant Dean, College of Education, at 
Ohio State, and coordinator of student 
personnel services at the same institu- 
tion. Gail Farwell, the third author, is 
Professor of Guidance and Counseling, 
University of Wisconsin. He received 
an EdD from Michigan State University 
in 1954. The reviewer, Ted Ward, is 
Associate Professor of Education and 
Director of the Learning Systems In- 
stitute at Michigan State University, 
He received his EdD from the Univer- 
sity of Florida in 1956 and has had 
experience in teaching in both clemen- 
tary and secondary schools, From 1956 
to 1961 he was Director of the MSU- 
ria Center for Teacher Education, 
urng, a subsequent two years ; 
Curriculum Coordinator for " 
of Education. 


T HERE are too many 


= teacher is expected to 
bit about! An “introducti 
tion” text is often a be 
tion of isolated facts an 


was 
he College 


things a 
know a little 
fon to educa. 
wildering collec- 
d broaq ge 


nera]i- 


zations. It may be that such texts and 
the courses built upon them serve to 
screen out of teaching those who cannot 
see themselves as traders in bits-and- 


pieces. 
To achieve wide use, and to last 
through several editions, a text for 


first-year professional training needs a 
point-of-view, in the sense that the 
time-honored texts are historical or 
philosophical. Peters, Burnett, and 
Farwell now add to the crowded shelf 
a "guidance" point-of-view. 

Introduction to Teaching is based on 
the assumptions that self-assessment is 
basic to a wise career decision and that 
the career decision is the central issue 
in the first course in the professional 
curriculum. The treatment of teaching 
as a career avoids a "what's in it for 
me?" direction; the authors' definition 
of what the teacher needs to be is 
spelled out. 

The general intent is “to assist in 
developing a good base for decision- 
making,” by asking, “Is teaching the 
career for you?”. Factors deemed essen- 
tial to the decision are awareness of the 
teacher role, self understanding (espe- 
cially of one’s attitudes and outlook), 
and a general body of data about why 
teaching is what it is today. 

The writers have a fine sense of the 
present. They brighten the pages with 
appropriate references to contemporary 
conference reports, court decisions, na- 
tional association studies, and a pulse 
of Our Town, U.S.A. All of this brings 
immediacy to the prose. The biblio- 
graphic references, films and activity 
suggestions that conclude each chapter 
are similarly timely. 

Chapters are uneven, showing dis- 
similar expectations of reader sophisti- 
cation. Most of the material is light and 
conversational—tending toward simpli- 
fication and avoidance of difficult con- 
cepts. Yet the chapter on the learning 
process recommends the teacher's build- 
ing of a "slight? but useful "anxiety" 
in learners. What this term means to 
the novice is easy to imagine. 


| O STRIKE a be- 


a simple style and technical 


happy balance 


tween 
accuracy is a worthy objective in an 
orientation manual. The difficulty of 
achieving it is illustrated in this text. 
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The authors recognize the prospective 
teacher's need for definitions, but after 
each attempt to clarify a basic idea 
about instruction, education, learning, 
teacher role, and societal demands, the 
authors easily lapse into a looser par- 
lance in which the gain is partly lost. 
Many students beginning their profes- 
sional education would be affronted by 
the second-person simplicity. 

The text contains an unusual consid- 
eration of the whole spectrum of po- 
sitions in professional education. The 
generalizations about college positions 
(including deanships and presidencies) 
seem to be aimed not only at under- 
standing and appreciation, but toward 
those few individuals among the first- 
year students whose goals can afford to 


be so enlarged. Had the authors stayed 
more clearly on the main track—teach- 
ing as the secondary and elementary 
schools currently define it—the specified 
audience could have been better served. 

The reviewer's difficulty lies partly in 
an inability to become a newcomer to 
teaching again. Who is to say what 
this sort of prose communicates to the 
audience for whom it is designed? It 
is more reasonable to deal with the text 
in terms of the expectations a pro- 
fessor of education holds for his stu- 
dents. Here lies the issue: should the 
first professional education course de- 
velop and clarify descriptive concepts 
in incisive terms? Or is a "feeling for 
teaching" best approached through sub- 
Jective generalizations? 


Psychosomatics Unbound 


John H. Nodine and John H. Moyer (Eds.) 


Psychosomatic Medicine: The First Hahnemann S 
Lea & Febiger, 1962. Pp. vii + 1002. $16.50 


Reviewed by Harot Basow 


Both of the authors, John H. Nodine 
and John H. Moyer, have their MD's 
from the University of Pennsylvania 
Medical School and both are now at 
Hahnemann Medical College Hospital, 
Nodine as Assistant Professor of Medi- 
cine and Head of the Section of Clini- 
cal Pharmacology, Moyer as Professor 
and Chairman of the Department of 
Medicine. The reviewer, Harold Baso- 
witz, is a Princeton PhD (1951) who 
holds a clinical ABEPP diploma but 
has devoted himself almost exclusively 
to research. After his PhD he spent six 
years at Michael Reese Hospital, then 
went to Upstate Medical Center at 
Syracuse, NY, as Associate Professor 
and Head of Psychology. He currently 
is Training Specialist in Psychology, 
NIMH, and shares responsibility for 
the development and administration of 
graduate training programs of support 
in all areas of psychology. He is co- 
author with Persky, Korchin and Grin- 


‘ym posium. Philadelphia: 
ITZ 


ker of Anxiety and Stress: An Interdis- 


ciplinary Study of a Life Situation (CP 
Nov. 1956, 1, 340). 


T IS amply evident from even a C25 
: ual perusal of contemporary scien- 
tific journals that, beyond mere 25 
sumption, the unity of mind and body 
has increasingly become the object ° 
intense clinical and experimental g 
ploration. Recent advances in neuro" 
physiology, endocrinology and pharm 
cology have inspired ‘renewed efforts 
of unprecedented magnitude to uncover 
from the vantage points of many disc 
plines essential linkages between PSY, 
chological and biological aspects 
man’s behavior, 

This book purports to reflect the’ 
efforts as they bear upon the bro? 
field of psychosomatic medicine. It * 
an edited version of the First Hahn’ 
mann Symposium devoted to this par 


ticular theme. Five earlier volumes in 
the Hahnemann series co-edited by 
Moyer with other associates dealt with 
such subjects as coronary heart disease, 
edema, hypertension, and inflammation 
and diseases of the connective tissue. 
The psychosomatic notion has under- 
gone rather interesting modification 
within the past two decades. In the 
immediate post-World War II era it 
came to be imagined by many physicians 
as virtually leading to a new specialty 
in medicine specialized 
training. This view, extreme in na- 
ture and narrow in perspective, never 
gained wide acceptance and was swiftly 
superseded by variants of currently 
More popular holistic concepts which 
assert little logical distinction between 
the mental and the physical but treat 
them instead as separate aspects of the 
Same process. When applied to medi- 


cine, every disease therefore is psycho- 
somatic, 


warranting 


La DANGER in such global orienta- 
tions, of course, is that when uncritically 
employed they are so all-encompassing 
as to mean everything and thus become 
well-nigh meaningless. This is a danger 
to which the present book succumbs 
M good measure. Aimed, the publica- 
“on announcement tells us, at a com- 
md carefully integrated presenta- 
seen in d large variety of conditions as 
hee he office practice of psychiatry, 
ES i medicine and general medi- 
odie an 120 papers and peri- 
authors T sections to which 135 
bulk it : C contributed. Despite its 
integrated T complete or carefully 
Pears to í n part, the problem ap- 
lempteg ih pis editors have at- 
three esie to incorporate essentially 
ing Bids san one—and in the follow- 
Pathology D. a primer on psycho- 
chemistry Te survey of cerebral 
pha ^is d and physiology, psycho- 
namics of BY and the pharmacody- 
and (3 agents used to alter behavior; 
Nalysis n introduction to psychoa- 

> psy chotherapy and the manage- 


Ment 

do ambulatory patients. Nowhere 
ne itore ] 

edic; editors define psychosomatic 
€t " 4; 

ration, dig Neither do they state the 
ale : i y 

Put in ae including what they have 

is the vol ae j 

is figur ume, nor indicate what 


al for the topic at hand and 


what, if anything, may be background. 
One is left to assume, consequently, 
that everything contained is the stuff 
of which psychosomatic medicine is 
made. 


The total effect is a work generally 
lacking in balance, focus and concep- 
tual clarity. For example, 23 initial 
chapters covering about 166 pages are 
given largely to conventional descrip- 
tive psychiatry. Eight of these chapters 
consider the states ordinarily charac- 
terized as psychosomatic; the others 
usually do not even acknowledge the 
term in passing. Apart from the per- 
sistent question of relevance, the quality 
of these contributions is remarkably 
variable. One encounters such oversim- 
plified or misleading statements as: 
“Perhaps as good a definition of psy- 
chiatric illness as any is that a person 
becomes a patient whenever he or others 
make a complaint about the person’s 
behavior, thinking or feeling” (p. 3); 
“Anxiety may be thought of as the re- 
sponse to a disaster which is threaten- 
ing, and depression as the response to 
a disaster which has occurred? (p. 
104); and “Depression results when a 
person who is orally disposed, and who 
has had a severe early injury to 
cissism which occurred before the 
Oedipus complex was resolved, en- 
counters the same sort of situation later 
in life” (p. 108). 

On the other hand, the chapters by 
Lindsley on operant conditioning meth- 
ods, Wittenborn on the use of rating 
scales, and Zubin on the biometric ap- 
proach are straightforward and lucid 
expositions. Chapter 3, which intro- 
duces the classification of psychophysi- 
ological disorders, is uninformative, 
confused and replete with 
quiturs. It stands in contrast to Chap- 
ter 22 on asthma by Stein which defines 
this dysfunction precisely in terms of 
its pathophysiology, indicates in the 
context of the experimental literature 
why definition is 
necessary, and then summarizes various 
approaches to identifying the important 
emotional factors implicated in its pre- 
cipitation and development. Would 
that the other accounts of the so-called 
clinical entities had followed this pres- 
entation as a model. 

The mid-portion devoted to cerebral 


nar- 


non se- 


such precision in 


biology and psychopharmacology is al- 
lotted the next 59 chapters encompass- 
ing 538 pages. On the whole, these of- 
ferings are cleanly done and yield a 
compact picture of current knowledge 
in the areas assigned. Yet they stand 
splendidly aloof from reference to psy- 
chosomatic considerations which all too 
rarely gain any mention. 

Finally, psychoanalysis and treatment 
are allocated 34 chapters requiring 
229 pages. Only six of these chapters 
are concerned with specific psychoso- 
matic syndromes, and but one, the 
paper on obesity, accents psychologi- 
cal components. The other five contri- 
butions dwell mainly upon organic 
mechanisms. In the few instances where 
they do so, the remaining chapters al- 
lude only fleetingly to disturbances of 
the psychosomatic variety. 


Lud of papers presented 
at symposia, despite prior planning for 
publication, are notoriously resistant to 
harmony. Even allowing generously for 
such difficulty, this is still a poorly or- 
ganized and edited product. One looks 
in vain throughout the volume for some 
unifying principles that would give co- 
herence to its contents and to the topic 
to which it is ostensibly addressed. 
Theory is never a matter of essential 
concern and the points of view of such 
major figures in the field as Dunbar, 
Alexander, Halliday, Benedek, Ruesch, 
Grinker, Wolff, Mirsky and Engel re- 
ceive scant, if any, systematic attention. 
In fact, half these names never appe 
in the text at all. 

For those readers interested in an 
up to date review of tranquillizers 
stimulants and antidepressants this 
tome has some sections of considerable 
worth. It also provides a useful index 
of generic and trade names for th 
spectacular array of drugs designed 
control emotional tension th í 
introduced in recent years 
the utility and eadeni KR 
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Recent Russian Books in Psychology 


Compiled by Joser BROŽEK 
Lehigh University 
with the assistance of 
Axrvo NISHINO 


The present list is limited to Russian 
and Ukrainian books in psychology and 
in closely allied fields. A list of recent 
books published in other Slavic lan- 
guages appeared in the June 1964 issue 
of CP. It is hoped that the alphabetical 
listing of the topics will facilitate the 
use of this bibliography. 


Anima] Behavior 


Berrrov, I. S. Neronye mekhanizmy 
bovedeniya  vysshikh pozvonochnykh 
zhivotnykh (Neurophysiological mech- 
anisms of the behavior of higher ver- 
tebrates). Moscow: Academy of Sci- 
ences of the U.S.S.R., 1961. Pp. 356. 

Knusuriwskm, L. V. Formirovanie po- 
vedeniya zhivotnykh v norme i pato- 
logii (Development of normal and 
abnormal animal behavior). Moscow: 
Moscow University, 1960. Pp. 264. 

Lapycina-Kors, N. N. Konstruktivnaya 
i orudiinaya  deyatel'nost vysshikh 
obezyan (Building activities and use 
of tools in the chimpanzee). Moscow: 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 
1959. Pp. 399. 


Bibliographies 
Konsakova, N. S. (Ed.) Nauchanya 
meditsinskaya literature SSRR: Uka- 
zatel’ knig i statei (Soviet scientific 
medical literature: Index of books 
and articles published during the first 


half of the year 1960). Moscow: 
Medgiz, 1963. Pp. 848. 
, Brain and Viscera 
MaxancHENKO, A. F. (Ed.) Golovnoi 


mozg i regulyatsiya funktsii (Cere- 
brum and the regulation of functions). 
Kiev: Academy of Sciences of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., 1963. Pp. 364. 
Ocanesyn, L. A. O vzaimootnosheni- 
yakh mezhdu psikhicheskoi i somati- 
cheskoi sferami v klinike vnutrennikh 
boleznei (Inter-relationships between 
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mental and somatic aspects of inter- 
nal diseases). Erevan: Academy of 
Sciences of Armenian S.S.R., 1961. 
Pp. 462. 

Rikxr' A. V. Nerunaya regulyatsiya 
vzaimodeistviya vegetatiunykh funktsii 
(Neural regulation of the interaction 
of autonomic functions). Leningrad: 
Medgiz, 1961. Pp. 200. 


Brain Metabolism 

Bansucuixov, V. M. and K. I. Poco- 
LAEV (Eds.) Patochimiya mozga (Path- 
ological chemistry of the brain: pro- 
tein and energy metabolism). Trudy 
(Transactions), Vol. 26. Moscow: 
I. M. Sechenov First Medical Insti- 
tute, 1963. Pp. 457. 


Child 
KorsAwovsxi, V. N., and V, A. Kru- 
TETSKU (Eds) Voprosy bsikhologii 
nravstvennogo razvitiya — shkol'nikoy 
(Development of morality in school 
children). Moscow: The RSFSR Acad- 


emy of Pedagogical Sciences, 1962. 
Pp. 196. 


Clinical Psychology 

ZEIGARNIK, B. V. Patologiya myshleniya 
(Pathology of thinking). Moscow: 
Moscow University, 1962. Pp. 244, 

Luniva, A. R. Vysshie korkovye funktsii 
cheloveka i ikh narusheniya pri lokal- 
nykh  porazheniyakh mozga (Higher 
cortical functions in man and their 
disturbances in the presence of local 
brain lesions). Moscow: Moscow Uni- 
versity, 1962. Pp. 432. 


Conditioning 
Kurak, I. A. Formirovanie slozhnykh 
sistem vremennykh svyazei u cheloveka 
(Formation of complex Systems of 
temporal connections in man). Minsk: 
Academy of Sciences of Byelorussian 
S.S.R., 1962. Pp. 226. 


Cybernetics 

Kuan, A. M. (Chief Ed.) Biologiche- 
skie aspekty kibernetiki (Biological as- 
pects of cybernetics: a collection of 
papers). Moscow: Academy of Sci- 
ences of the U.S.S.R., 1962. Pp. 238. 

Party, V. V. and R. M. Barysxu. Kiber- 
netika v meditsine i fizologii (Cyber- 
netics in medicine and physiology). 
Moscow: Medgiz, 1963. Pp. 118. 

Tyuxutiy, V. S. O prirode obraza (The 
nature of images in the light of cyber- 
netics). Moscow: State Publishing 


House “Vysshaya Shkola," 1963. Pp. 
123. 


Development 
Vycorsxn, L. S. Razvitie vysshikh psi- 
Khicheskikh funkst (Development of 
higher mental functions: From unpub- 
lished works), Moscow: The RSFSR 


Academy of Pedagogical Sciences: 
1960. Pp. 499, 


Drugs 

Kuarxevicn, D. A, (Ed.) Sovremennyé 
problemy farmakologii (Contemporary 
problems of pharmacology). Uchen)* 
Zapiski (Scientific papers), Institute 
of Pharmacology and Chemotherapy: 
Vol. 3. Moscow: Medgiz, 1963. PP- 
389. 

Roku, L. Lọ, G. K. Tarasov and 
G. Ya. Avrutsxn (Eds) Voprosy 
bsikhofarmakologii (Psychopharmacol- 
ogy). Trudy (Transactions), State ee 
search Institute of Psychiatry, Vol. 25; 


Moscow: The RSFSR Ministry of 
Health, 1962. Pp. 390. 


Education 

Ev’konin, D. B. and v, v, DavYpoY 
(Eds.) Voprosy psikhologii uchebne! 
deyatelnosti mladshikh — shkol’niko? 
(Psychology of learning in the elemen" 
tary school), Moscow: The RSFSR 
Academy of Science 
1962. Pp. 287, ii 

Samarin, Ya, A. Ocherki psikholo£" 
uma (Outlines of the psychology a 
intellect: characteristics of mental 20 
tivities in school children). Moscow? 
The RSFSR Academy of Pedagogic? 
Sciences, 1962, Pp. 504. 

Smirnov, A, A, (Ed.) Voprosy psikhog 
logii obucheniya trudu (Psychology ia 
Vocational training), Moscow: i 
RSFSR Academy of Pedagogical 
ences, 1962. Pp, 259, 


Pedagogical 


sci- 


Environmental Adaptation ‘ 
Stonim, A. p, Chastnaya ekologich! 
skaya fiziologiya mlekopitayushel! 


(Physiological ecology of mammals). 
Moscow-Leningrad: Academy of Sci- 
ences of the U.S.S.R., 1962. Pp. 498. 


ESP-like Phenomena 
Vasm’ev, L. L. Eksperimentaľnye issle- 
dovaniya myshlennogo vnusheniya 
(Experimental investigations of tele- 
pathy). Leningrad: Leningrad Uni- 
versity, 1962. Pp. 197. 


Dictionaries and Encyclopedias 
Konsrantinov, F. V. (Ed.) Filosofskaya 
entsiklopediya (Philosophical encyclo- 


Pedia). Vol 2, Dizyunktsia-Komi- 
cheskoe. Moscow: State Publishing 
House “Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya,” 


1962. Pp. 575. 


Emotions 
Stonov, P. V. Metod K. S. Stanislav- 
skogo i fiziologiya emotsii (The ap- 
proach of K. S. Stanislavskii and the 
Physiology of emotions). Moscow: 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 
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Selection, Quickly 


Lewis E. Albright, J. R. Glennon 
and Wallace J. Smith 


The Use of Psychological Tests in 
Industry. Cleveland: Howard 
Allen, 1963. Pp. 196. $4.25. 


Reviewed by Wayne K. KIRCHNER 


All three authors, Lewis E. Albright, 
J. R. Glennon and Wallace J. Smith, 
work for Standard Oil of Indiana. 
Albright, who took his PhD from Pur- 
due with C. H. Lawshe, is Assistant 
Director of Employee Relations Re- 
search. J. R. Glennon, with an MA 


from Minnesota, is Director of Em- 
ployee Relations Research, and Wallace 
J. Smith, also a Minnesota PhD, is Or- 
ganization Planning Consultant. The re- 
viewer, Wayne Kirchner, with a 1954 
doctorate from the University of Min- 
nesota, is manager of Personnel Re- 
search for the Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company. His interests 
lie in the field of attitude research, 
selection problems and gerontology. He 
is co-authoring a forthcoming book on 
industrial psychology. 


T a sense, the title of this book 
is misleading, for it is not con- 
cerned with all the uses of psychologi- 
cal tests in industry, but rather with 
the use of such tests for selection into 
industry. Very little space is devoted 
(4 pages of 196, in fact) to the use of 
tests for such purposes as placement, 
promotion, upgrading, and vocational 
counseling. This is not a criticism, but 
rather an indication to the prospective 
buyer that this book will help him 
more if he is primarily concerned with 
selection problems. 

Interestingly enough, this reviewer 
found it harder to review a small book, 
which this is, than a much larger one. 
This apparently occurred because au- 
thors of a larger volume have the luxur- 
ies of more words and space. The au- 
thors of this book purposely have 
written a small volume and have, in 
fact, noted that in many places their 
explanations are not as complete as 
they themselves would like. 

What is this book? First of all, it is 
the initial volume of a new industrial 
psychology series being produced un- 
der the general guidance of Jay L. Otis 
and Eric B. Prien of Western Reserve 
University. It is, as indicated, devoted 
primarily to employee selection, It con- 
tains chapters on the philosophy of 
employment testing, the criterion prob- 
lem, problems of measurement (includ. 
ing our old friends validity and rélis 
bility), n the general problems of 
statistics in the use of tests and On way: 
of relating tests scores i ien 

to job succe 
A chapter, too, is included on the ty F 
of tests commonly used in industry, ida 
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the book should become the standard 
reference for personnel departments in 
industry and all employee institutions. 
To some degree they are correct. This 
book ought to be useful as a reference 
for people in personnel offices. The au- 
thors do a competent and professional 
job of covering the topics mentioned 
above. While it is difficult to empath- 
ize with this book's audience, the re- 
viewer feels that people who know noth- 
ing of testing ought to be able to use 
this volume to their advantage. 

This does not mean, however, that 
the book is perfect. In the reviewer's 
opinion, some of the chapters and ma- 
terial covered are too difficult for the 
average personnel man. This may not 
necessarily be a particular criticism of 
the book as much as it is a criticism of 
the kind of person often found in per- 
sonnel offices, In any case, although very 
compact, in many cases it also seems 
rather complex and overly academic in 
treatment. The statistical chapter, for 
example, should pose difficulties for 3 
novice. 

Certainly, this book does provide à 
number of worthwhile tables, including 
one for prediction of the values of 2 
multiple correlation coefficient from 
various pairs of predictor validities and 
from various inter-correlations among 
the two predictors, 
the authors, however, seems in order. 
In a book which is intended as a small 
handbook or reference 
extremely desir. 
of terms, 
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Human-Like Computer Problem 


Solution — Diluted 


Computers and Human. Behavior. 16 mm sound, black & white, 30 min- 
utes. A film in the series Focus on BEnavion: Tue Science or Psy- 
CHoLocy. American Psychological Association and National Educational 
Television. Distributed by NET Film Service, Indiana University. 


Reviewed by Wiruam C. BEL 


This film is #10 in the series of ten 
films produced by the APA, each of 
which was carlier described briefly in 
CP (Jan. 1964, 9, 42), and is the 
Second film on computer simulation to 
© reviewed im this Department (cf. 
Corge Miller’s review, CP, August 
1961, 6, 252). Biel, the present re- 
viewer, is a Stanford PhD (1937) who 
" an APA Fellow in experimental, in- 
dustrial, military and engineering psy- 
chology, in which fields he has taught 
EX Several universities (Ohio State, 
We Denison, Antioch College). 
do id his professional life, though, 
mou devoted to research and re- 
arch administration—for the Army 
Air Forces and the National Defense 
tg Committee during World 
Salhi I (selection, training and de- 
rum of operating procedures for 
jos (is personnel and equipment); 
a S. Air Force (both as con- 
Wee and in Civil Service, doing re- 
Tom 2a scale equipment controls) 
bie to 1951; and for the RAND 
is horation from 1951 to 1957, where 
hehe John L. Kennedy, Robert L. 
ile bod Allen Newell and others, initi- 
1 Sig and systems training for Air 
o E and other information-process- 
> Systems, When this activity, one of 
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AN Des various and diversified of- 


spring, had outgrown its parent by de- 
veloping to a business of multi-million 
dollar proportions, Biel helped cut the 
outsized infant's apron strings by the 
formation of the System Development 
Corporation, of which he has been vice- 
president since it was launched in 1957. 
As of September 1, 1964, he will be- 
come Associate Dean of the Graduate 
School and co-ordinator of its research 
program at the University of Southern 
California. 


HE film “Computers and Human 

Behavior” shows some attempts, 
by the use of computers and compu- 
ter programs, to develop insights into 
man’s mental processes. In the early 
part of the film, Dr. Bert Green men- 
tions briefly that computers are used 
for statistical analyses of experimental 
data, creating stimuli for psychological 
research, recording responses of sub- 
jects, and even conducting experiments. 
Illustrations shown of how computers 
can be used in psychology for creating 
stimuli are in studies by Dr. Green of 
visual displays in pattern discrimina- 
tion and depth perception, and in 
studies of auditory perception by Dr. 
Benjamin White. In the latter, the com- 
puter has been used to distort tunes to 


determine the cues used by subjects in 
recognition of the tunes. 

The major portion of the film is 
devoted to several studies that the ex- 
perimenters describe as illustrating 
ways in which the use of computers 
can help create new theories of human 
learning and problem-solving. After a 
brief, but not very helpful, introduction 
to how a computer works, two research 
activities are described. The first of 
these is based on a computer program 
devised by Dr. Edward Feigenbaum 
and Dr. Herbert Simon (described by 
Simon) called EPAM, which stands 
for “Elementary Perceiver and Memo- 
rizer.” It is used to cause a computer 
to discriminate, associate, and recall 
the second of pairs of nonsense sylla- 
bles in a list when the first syllable 
of each pair has been presented. The 
second is GPS (General Problem 
Solver), devised by Dr. Herbert Simon 
and Dr. Allen Newell (described by 
Newell), a computer program which 
was adapted to solve a particular prob- 
lem in the ways that human beings do. 

In each experiment subjects are 
shown learning a task or solving a 
problem, and descriptions are given of 
the computer programs for EPAM and 
GPS which perform the same tasks as 
the subjects. In these programs the 
computer is given the goal of the prob- 
lem or experiment, the rules, and the 
steps to follow in solving the problem. 
It is stated in the film that, prior to 
the writing of the computer programs 
for EPAM and GPS, the behavior of 
the Subjects (as recorded from observa- 
tion and from the subjects’ verbal re- 
ports) was analyzed, and that the steps 
followed by the human subjects were 
then duplicated as far as possible 
computer program. However, the im- 
portance of this critical analysis and 
these steps is not stressed enough, 

The role of the computer 
process seems to be that of 
nism to check the adequacy of 
analyses of human behavior as 
pressed in the computer 
Since the computer 
tions, records can be 
considered and take! 
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American 


Psychological 


Association 


1957 Revision 


A revision of the 1952 Manual, 
detailed instructions are given 
for the preparation of scientific 
articles. Organization and pres- 
entation of tabular material, 
figures and graphs, and refer- 
ence lists are included. All sci- 
entists who are writing for 
publication will find the Publi- 
cation Manual an indispensable 
guide. 


Price $1.00 


Order from: 


AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
Subscription Office 

1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 
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PROBLEM SOLVING TO BE SIMULATED BY 


COMPUTER UNDER 
OBSERVATION. 


ALLEN NEWELL’s 


tailed analysis of the records of the 


computer’s operations, these 


actions 
can be compared with objective and 
verbal report records taken from 


human subjects solving the same prob- 
lem. Even though some explanation is 
given of the role of the computer in 
these experiments, the actions of the 
computer, as covered in such a short 
and highly condensed film, will still 
sound a little mysterious to the unin- 
itiated—as though the computer 


were 
being creative. 


I. both EPAM and GPS, which are 
detailed sets of steps attempting to 
duplicate how human beings solve spe- 
cific problems, if the computer in fol- 
lowing these steps then solves the 
problems like the human beings, mak- 
ing some of the same mistakes, the 
problems are descriptive of human be- 
havior. Attempts such as these to con- 
Struct computer programs which cause 
the computer to exhibit behavior that 
would be called "intelligent behavior? 
when observed in human beings are 
very worthwhile and force (or lead to) 
a more detailed analysis and under- 
standing of human mental processes. 
Although a computer is said to be able 
to do only what it is told to do, the 
limit of what the machine can be told 
to do is growing rapidly, However, the 
implications should not be drawn that 
there is complete functional equiva- 
lence between the machine with its 


programs and the human brain or 
human behavior. 

The use of this film as a part of 
the series on “Focus on Behavior" is 
an appropriate one. Its use would be 
even greater if its showing were pre- 
ceded by a film or films on computers 
and computer programming. In evalu- 
ating the film in terms of one of the 
purposes of the total series—to de- 
velop public appreciation of psychology 
as the scientific study of behavior—the 
film may be very impressive as scien- 
tific technology, but the point of how 
the use of the computer contributes to 
the study of human behavior may not 
be obvious to laymen, high school stu- 
dents or even to many psychologists. 
As an instructional resource. which will 
contribute to the improved teaching of 
Psychology in college, the experimen- 
tal techniques used in the film can be 
very useful as a provocative topic for 
discussion on how research is done 
and, in particular, how the computer in 
these cases contributes to theorizing 
about man's mental processes. This 
film should be successful in stimulating 
the interest of students in considering 
psychology as a career. Certainly, if 
students can be stimulated to become 
interested. both in psychology and in 
the use of computers, they can find 
challenging problems for research ap“ 
plications of their combined interest: 
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Dr. Wallace, in his “Darwinism,” 4 
clares that he can find no ground for the 
existence of pure Scientists, especially 
mathematicians, on the hypothesis 0. 
natural selection, If we put aside ie 
fact that great power in theoretic" 
science is correlated with other develop” 
ments of increasing brain-activit}s i 
may, I think, still account for the exi 
ence of pure scientists as Dr. Wallact 
would himself account for that of worker 
bees. Their function may not fit them 
individually to survive in the struggle gor 
existence, but they are a source C" 
strength and efficiency to the societ! 
which produces them, —Kart. Pears? 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


NOT SIX BUT FOURTEEN 
It is hard to take exception with a 
reviewer who is kind enough to say of 
one's book (Creativity, New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1961) that “in terms of 
its heuristic value, the work is a serious 
and impressive effort." But, nevertheless 
there are several ingredients which invite 
Clarification. In her review (CP, Feb. 
1964, 9, 72) Dr. Shirley Heinze, in 
Speaking of the personality factors which 
differentiate the "truly creative" young 
artists from those judged “merely facile,” 
dismisses the findings, by implication, as 
restricted to six dimensions: "depth of 
feelings and closeness to basic emotional 
LT Personal original responsiveness 
rom Within; retreat to an observer, 
rather than a participant, role in inter- 
Personal relations; ambitions; feminine 
Components combined with masculine 
Strength; and the habit of self-observa- 
tion.” The study reported in the book 
actually yields fourteen factors rather 
- six (and the follow-up phase does 
.., Support “the habit of self-obser- 
t as Heinze states): "confidence 
ci determination ; personal sense of 
pue and independence; rebel- 
Mote ess and negativism ; exhibitionism, 
ao than ‘Passive in form; voy- 
ae tuc a affinity for suffer- 
range i yaa emotional horizons and 
eeling penbe fear of death; and a 
Stabilit 2 emotional imbalance and in- 
. Y in addition to those Dr. 
€inze reports, 
of od p States that, “in the analysis 
Bitls in ata, the over-representation of 
ie the facile group and boys in 
„ fative group has been neglected.” 
ile this uneven representation did, of 


Decessi reo 1 
fone we exist in the pilot, hypothesis- 
wo et phase of the study, it was 


Ns natant but corrected to equal 
athe Presentation in the facile and Ris 
Sub-groups of the investigation 
Proper, the follow-up study in the book. 
ot ud lions objects that "issues 
iu aur of the criterion are largely 
Bin 7 Yet in the same review she 
mends the author for his long-range 
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efforts to establish the validity of the 
criterion; she states, "in the present 
unique and ambitious project . . . Dr. 
Hammer has set out to identify the per- 
sonality factors which differentiate the 
‘truly creative’ from the ‘merely facile’ 
among talented art students. In addition, 
he deviates from custom in proposing to 
follow his subjects to determine whether 
the same factors will predict creativity 
in the long run.” As I said in the book: 
“Life, rather than art professors, will 
serve as the ultimate criterion. A follow- 
up study, years from now, will allow us 
to see how accurate the (art) judges’ 
evaluations turn out to be. But in terms 
of our study at its present stage, we 
still have the judgments of professional, 
gifted, creative artists themselves . . ." 
(p. 126). 

As for the immediate validity criterion 
mentioned above in terms of “we had 
to start somewhere,” four art judges— 
acting in “blind” and mutual independ- 
ence from the author's projective-tech- 
nique-based judgments— evaluated the 
many paintings created during the year's 
workshop and classified the subject 
into three categories: a “truly creative” 
group, an intermediate group, and a 
“merely facile’ group. Creativity was 
defined as originality combined with the 
communication of emotional authentic- 
ity; facility was defined as mere sterile 
technique. “The four art judges then 
reported that their decision was ‘prac- 
tically unanimous in each instance’.” 


EMMANUEL F. HAMMER 
New York City 


CONFUSION OVER CONFLICT 

As one would expect from a psychol- 
ogist given an opportunity to speak or 
not speak, I have accepted the editor's 
invitation to comment on Epstein’s criti- 
cisms (CP, May 1964, 9, 237) of my 
review of the Nebraska Symposium on 
Motivation 1962 (CP, Nov. 1963, 8, 
420). The temptation not to respond 
(fleeting as it was) was based on my 
failure to see many differences in values. 


For example, Epstein feels that his data 
permit him to conjecture about additive 
and multiplicative relationships involv- 
ing inner and outer drive-producing cues 
and non-cue aspects of inner states. I 
believe a great deal more data-gathering 
is needed before we should worry too 
much about the precise mathematical 
nature of these relationships. 

The temptation to respond was over- 
whelming because a few of Epstein’s 
comments were not simply matters of 
taste. For example, he feels that I un- 
necessarily chided him for talking about 
drive as both a force and as a class of 
behaviors. It may be true that he de- 
fined drive at least three times as a di- 
rected force, but it is also true that on 
p. 132 he states: “. drive as used 
here refers to a broad class of behavior.” 
May a hypothetical construct (drive) 
be considered the same as a point-at- 
able (behavior)? A concept and an ob- 
servable are not the same thing. You 
can see behavior. Can you see a concept, 
drive? I think Epstein has created some 
confusion here or, at least, has not ex- 
plained clearly what he means. 

Epstein argues that he never said that 
research on intense drive states will be 
more productive than research on low in- 
tensity motivational conditions. It seems 
to me this is precisely what he said on 
p. 202. 

Irwin G. Sarason 
University of Washington 


A DIFFERENT VIEW OF SALZMAN 


Apparently Dr. Leon Salzman’s Devel- 
opment in Psychoanalysis constitutes an- 
other example of the expanding category 
of publications that qualify as ambiguous 
stimuli. His neo-Freudian notions of per- 
sonality and of psychotherapy struck me 
as exceptionally useful for students of 
personality theory, and also for clini- 
cians. Your reviewer, Dr. Leon M. Sirota, 
thought otherwise (CP, Oct. 1963, 10, 
382-83). 

Sirota criticizes the use of the terms 
“culture” and “individual” by Salzman, 
Culture no longer resembles the culture 
of the anthropologist and begins to re- 
semble instinct or libido, apparently in 
its routine, imprecise application as an 
explanation of all kinds of phenomena. 
Sirota’s argument is not documented by 
specific references, Actually, I would 
predict, from a multitude of possible ex- 
amples, that Salzman's explanation of 
Freud's devaluation of the female and 
his related assumption of a feminine penis 


envy, which Salzman sees ag rellecring 


Wy 


ancient values and preconceptions in the 
Western and Christian cultures and the 
partriarchal structure of Freud's own so- 
ciety, would be very acceptable to an- 
thropologists. 

Sirota does not evaluate the specifics 
of Salzman’s neo-Freudian criticisms of 
traditional psychoanalytical formulations. 
What is at issue here, basically, is the 
libido theory and the Freudian convic- 
that it is the adventures of the 
libido as it crawls along the familiar oral, 
anal, and phallic course, i.e., whether it 
becomes fixated or improperly subli- 
mated, or regresses, that will determine 
the quality of adult adjustment. For the 
neo-Freudian, the roots of neurosis lie 
in unfortunate appraisals of the self, ex- 
perienced as anxiety, which are gener- 
ated in a disrespecting interpersonal 
milieu. Where Sirota stands is unknown. 

Salzman has a chapter each on Fromm, 
Horney, and Sullivan and a chapter on 
the minor neo-Freudians, e.g., Rado and 
Silverberg. Sirota again says very little 
directly about their content. These chap- 
ters constitute excellent analytical and 
synoptic overviews of the positions of 
the authorities covered. Anyone who has 
pursued Sullivan down the printed path 
will recognize that he is not always an 
easy man to capture. 

Sirota chips away at these chapters 
by accusing Salzman of epistemological 
inelegance because of failure to compre- 
hend that our perceptions of data in- 
volve a process of conceptualization. 
Salzman demonstrates, for example, how 
the acceptance of the doctrine of infan- 
tile sexuality can lead the convinced 
observer to view as similar qualitatively 
the infants presumably blissful sleep 
after feeding and the sleep occurring 
after sexual gratification. Ergo, the libido 
has deposited itself in the oral zone. 
Salzman is certainly aware of relation- 
ships between percept and concept. 

"The last section of the book is a some- 
times brilliant neo-Freudian treatment of 
the traditional psychoanalytic preoccu- 
pations of sex, hostility, the process of 
therapy, etc. Sirota, however, in a pre- 
emptory gesture, dismisses this section 
by means of a querulous pronouncement 
that Salzman’s discussion of sexual dif- 
ficulties is "an example of utilizing a 
superficially detailed ‘operationism’ to 
define a theoretical and human problem 
right out of existence by means of the 
equation operational equals arbitrary.” 

According to Salzman, sexual prob- 
lems develop when sexual needs cannot 
be met in a manner that is consonant 
with needs for security, ie. for the 
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avoidance of anxiety and the mainte- 
nance of self-esteen. Since these prob- 
lems proceed from anxiety, they indicate 
disturbances in the area of interpersonal 
relations generally. We, of course, are 
hardly fully informed on matters of 
etiology, but there is support for the hy- 
pothesis that sexual problems reflect in- 
adequacies in the capacities for intimacy 
and for love, viewed not as narrow gen- 
ital fulfillment, but in its broader con- 
notation as the capacity to facilitate the 
optimal development of the loved one. 

I feel that the trend of Salzman’s ar- 
gument will be congenial to many and 
would seem to invalidate Sirota’s undoc- 
umented assessment of his position, If 
Sirota is additionally implying that Salz- 
man does not demonstrate respect for 
the complexities and human suffering in- 
volved, I cannot find any justification 
for such a conclusion. 

There is one minor critical observation 
which should be noted. Salzman states 
that Sullivan conceives of anxiety as 
not only the source of pathology, but 
as “the mainspring for all development 
normal and abnormal.” I have never 
found such a statement in Sullivan, and 
further I believe it is inconsistent with 
Sullivanian notions of the role of anxiety 
in human development. Despite this and 
a few other minor grievances, I feel 
Salzman has turned out an excellent 
overview of recent developments in psy- 
choanalysis. 

Bernarp Peck 
University of Maryland 


ERROR, NOT INSULT 


Edward J. Murray’s review of my 
paperback Motivation (CP, Jan. 1964, 
9, 11) was generally favorable, for which 
I am pleased. However, the review iden- 
tified the author “as Psychologist at 
the Jackson Laboratory.” I have a deep 
respect for psychologists and they have 
honored me by allowing me to become 
a member of the American Psychological 
Association. However, my training was 
in biology, and I still identify myself 
professionally as a biologist. This fact 
explains my choice of material and my 
orientation toward the subject of moti- 
vation. 

Jonn L. Furrer 
Jackson Laboratory 


IT’S SCHUTZ 


I want to draw your attention to the 
following possible error of spelling in 
the April 1964, issue of CP: 


Inside front cover, the line 
“Reviewed by W. C. Schultz” should 
read: 
“Reviewed by W. C. Schutz” and on 
page 173, 
“Reviewed by W. C. Shutz" should 
read the same. 
Rozert J. WooLLEY 
Fremont, California 


Every year CP spells correctly thou- 
sands of words and hundreds of names, 
but when it goes in for error it shoots 
the works, 


F.H.S. 


ENCOURAGING IS ADLERIAN 


In Bryant Feather's favorable, inform- 
ative and fair review of D. Dinkmeyer 
and R. Dreikurs, Encouraging Children 
to Learn: The Encouragement Process 
(CP, April 1964, 9, 187), we only de- 
Plore that no mention is made of the 
theoretical orientation of the authors 
and the book. Knowledge of this would 
greatly add to the reader’s understand- 
ing. 

The authors characterize themselves 
and their approach as Adlerian (p. vii). 
Actually they are both members of the 
American Society of Adlerian Psychol- 
sy, and Dreikurs is the founder of this 
Society and one of the most prominent 
Adlerian Psychiatrists, i 

The theoretical points mentioned J^ 
Feather's review—the importance of the 
subjective approach, social interest, COUT 
age, discouragement, and encourage” 
ment; the description of behavior ê$ 
Purposive, striving and meaningful; a 
inseparability of behavior from its s0C!^ 
Setting, and the particular relevance 
the assumption of man's relative sell 
determination to schools in a demo 
racy—all have their source in the Writ 
ings of Alfred Adler, 

From this theoretical background Dink 
meyer and Dreikurs have achieve 
clarification of the encouragement prO% 
ess and a most useful systematization a 
repertoire of encouragement skills. 

Rowena R. AnspacHe® 
Burlington, ” > 

Herz L. AnsBacH”h 
University of Vermo” 
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Everybody's friend is nobody's. a 
—ScnopenHau? 
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On the Science & Art of Science 


Edwin G. Boring 
H; istory, 


Psychology, € Science: Selected Papers. New York: John Wiley & 


Sons, Inc., 1963. Pp. xii + 372. $8.95. 


Reviewed by LEONARD CARMICHAEL 


D 
I Yotocol 


says 
the 7 


es when the President of 
"ed States is introduced you do 
"Ob present a 


nounce The p 
the 


biography but just an- 
resident. The author of 
Hed a assembled in the present 
fürs ds Edwin G. Boring. The edi- 
Sebel I. Watson and Donald T. 

» are not quite so well known. 


y 
in holds a PhD from Columbia, 
tad an active 
bYchology 
tributions ds 
history 
Northwe 


career in clinical 
is well known for his con- 
personality theory and the 
of Psychology and is now at 
ae "e nidi ao Campbell re- 
» agi, n from the University 

ta at Berkeley, has served 


on the ; 
: faculties of Ohio State and the 
niversity 


brojesso, 
at fessor He became professor 
A in 1957. He is espe- 
n for his work on the psy- 
of social attitudes and knowl- 


se pro . 
"oa cesses. The reviewer, Leonard 
chael, has, like 


the y; 
© right to q 
* has 
"Nceton 


Boring, earned 
very brief introduction. 
taught and done 
> Brown 

Years he 
Diversity. 
directed tha 
Oratory of 


Phy. 


research at 
and Rochester. For 
: President of Tufts 
during which time he also 
t University's Research Lab- 
Sensory Psychology and 
From 1953 to 1964 he was 


was 


siology, 


a 


Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. He has been an experimental stu- 
dent of the early development of be- 
havior, of visual fatigue and related 
topics, and the author and editor of a 
number of books. He is currently Vice- 
President for Research and Exploration 
of the National Geographic Society. 


Xm Suetpon Lewis, the 
great authority on Walpole, has 
recently said, “Like all original artists, 
Horace Walpole gave form and mean- 
ing to his time and imposed his mind 
and work upon the future.” (Lewis, 
W. S, Horace Walpole, Pantheon 
Books, 1960). 

During the three quarters of a cen- 
tury since the publication of James’s 
Principles, 
been a seething caldron of facts and 


scientific psychology — has 


theories, or possibly it should be said, 
ies of boiling pots. Possibly more 


this 


a ser 
than 
Edwin G. Boring, some of whose im- 
portant papers the 
present book, has, to use the phrase 
about Walpole, given form and mean- 
ing to this growth of modern psychol- 
ogy. No one can doubt that Boring's 
publications will, to carry on the quo- 


any other man in century, 


are reprinted in 


tation, continue to impose his clear and 
vivid mind and work upon the future 
scientific. psychology. 

It is especially fortunate therefore 
that. Robert I. Watson and Donald T. 
Campbell have brought together the 
present collection of essays by Boring 
from what the editors describe as 
papers dealing with "the science of 
For some forty years it is 
clear that Boring has been organizing 
and interpreting the history of science, 
the sociology of science, and the psy- 
chology of science, All these aspects of 
his work are represented in the papers 
reprinted in this book. 


I. GENERAL the volume does not re- 
print material readily available in Bor- 
ing's standard books that are not out 


sciences," 


of print, but rather presents in one 
convenient volume papers from widely 
scattered. journals, some of which have 
been difficult to secure in recent years. 
The book is organized in five sections: 
One: The Zeitgeist and the Psychol- 
ogy of Science, Two: The History 
of Psychology, Three: The Scientific 
Method, Four: The Mind-Body Prob- 
lem, Five: The Psychology of Com. 
municating Science. Each of these sec- 
tions has a good introduction by 
editors. i 

Contemporary Psychology expects re- 
viewers not to give tables of 


the 


contents 


nt volume seems 
to the present reviewer t 


of books, but the prese 


O deserve an 
to tell 
to list 


exception. The best way 


s what 
this 


the 
Eponym as 
at Men and 
Problem of 
The Psychology 
Dissent, 
the Meaning. of Its 
Nature vs, 


volume contains iş 


titles of the papers given: 
Placebo, Interpretation, Gre 
Scientific Progress The 

Originality in Science, 


of Controversy, 


Science and 


History, Human 


Sensation: Wiliam James 


95 


and the Psychology of the Present, The 
Nature and History of Experimental 
Control, Fechner: Inadvertent Founder 
of Psychophysics, Masters and Pupils 
Among the American Psychologists, Be- 
ginning and Growth of Measurement 
in Psychology, The Influence of Evo- 
lutionary Theory Upon American Psy- 
chological Thought, Intelligence as the 
Tests Test It, Temporal Perception and 
Operationism, An Operational Restate- 
ment of G. E. Müller's Psychophysical 
Axioms, The Use of Operational Defi- 
nitions in Science, The Role of Theory 
in Experimental Psychology, Statistical 
Frequencies as Dynamic Equilibria, The 
Validation of Scientific Belief, The 
Stimulus-Error, The Physiology of Con- 
sciousness, Psychophysiological Systems 
and Isomorphic Relations, A Psycholog- 
ical Function Is the Relation of Suc- 
cessive Differentiations of Events in the 
Organism, A Journal of Book Reviews, 
The Social Predicament of Book Re- 
viewing, Cybernetic Justice, Tolerances 
for Inaccuracy, Ortgeister, Isolationism 
in the Languages. 


T. TRY to review this book in which 
Boring himself has an essay on book- 
reviewing and in which Boring quotes 
himself as Editor of Contemporary 
Psychology on bookreviewing is as con- 
fusing as holding up a mirror to a mir- 
ror. What he says, however, is very 
relevant: “The readers of this journal 
(Contemporary Psychology) do not see 
the 1900 word Comments to Reviewers, 
which which 
most reviewers study, and which out- 


every reviewer receives, 


lines CP's policies more definitely than 
this page has ever done. This hortatory 
essay contains the following admoni- 
tion: "Good criticism requires tact, ob- 
jectivity, and a sense of good taste. 
Personal aspersions are taboo. Cri 
the text, the ideas, the logic, the ac- 


curacy, not the author. Always try to 
see how nearly the author has realized 
his own aspiration, whether you ap- 
prove of the aspiration or not. In short, 
criticism should be ad verbum, not ad 
hominen. It is more important to note 
whether the author achieved his own 
goals than to say how much you disap- 
prove of his goals." 


Following these admonitions the pres- 
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ent reviewer can only say of the papers 
selected for this book as he has reread 
them, that ad verbum they are on sig- 
nificant topics, as is true in general in 
the reviewer's opinion, of Boring's writ- 
ing. Each one is crisp and interesting 
in presentation. But it is not possible 
for this reviewer at any rate to avoid 
some criticism ad hominen. By refer- 
ring back to the quotation with which 
t reviewer began it is clear that 
Boring is an artist as well as a scien- 


t 


st. By his work, as exemplified in the 
papers reprinted in this book, he has 
helped professional psychologists to 
gain at once a better, and also a more 
comprehen: understanding of the 
logic of science and of the complex 
strands of fact and theory that make 
up modern 


ive, 


cientific psychology. The 
present papers, possibly more clearly 
than any of his books, show how much 
of a form- 


ver and a meaning-giver 
he had been to modern psychology. 
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Deane B. Judd and Gunter Wyszecki 


ork: John Wiley, 1963- - 


Color in Business, Science, and Industry. Second edition. New York: Wiley: 


1963. Pp. v + 500. $15.00. 


Faber Birren 


Color: A Survey in Words and Pictures, 


ern Science. New Hyde Park, N 
224. $15.00. 


Reviewed by Ronert S. Day 


Of the authors of the first book re- 
viewed here, two Eastman 
Kodak. Robert W. Burnham, a psy- 
chologist and physiologist is Systems 
Engineer and James Bartleson is in the 
Physics Division of the Research Labo- 
ratories. The third of this trio, Randall 
Hanes, is currently on the Senior Staff 
of the Applied Physics Laboratory. at 
John Hopkins. Deane B. Judd, the first 
author of the second book, is a physicist 
and is in the Colorimetry and Photo- 
metry Section of the National Bureau 
of Standards and is Editor of the Jour- 
nal of the Optical Society of America. 


are at 


Gunter Wyszecki, co-author with Judd, 
was trained in mathematics at the Tech- 
nical University, Berlin, and is currently 
Head of the Radiation Optics Section 
of the National Research Council of 
Canada. Faber Birren, author of the 


from Ancient Mysticism to Mod- 


-Y.: University Books, Inc., 1963. PP: 


IDON 


his 


third book, is widely known [or for 
) or 


varied writing about color and als? 
his widely adopted safety color codes: 
The reviewer, Robert S. Davidon: 

an Associate Professor of Psycholog) 
at Bryn Mawr. He received his PR 
from the University of Pennsyleani 
and taught there and at Cham plan 
College before moving to the Mai? 
Line. His teaching interests center —, 
perception and measurement and m 
recent research has been in haptic an 
tal perception, In. 1959-60 hc was x 
ng scientist at the Applied Psy 


on 


idee? 
chology Research Unit, Cambride 
England. 


-ë "erar ied 
T 1954 the Inter-Society Color C* d 
"is . Rose, ND 

cil appointed a committee: ep 


Robert W. Burnham as chairman- 


prepare a statement of the basic princi- 
ples which should be included in any 
elementary teaching of color." Just five 
years later an Editorial Review Commit- 
tee (R. M. Evans, D. B. Judd, C. J. 
Bartleson, and R. M. Hanes) was ap- 
pointed to comment on the report and 
10 recommend action. The published 
version of the report, Color: A Guide to 
Basic Facts and Concepts, literally an 


outline throughout, is a volume of many 
distinctions, 


Its precise definitions of the term of 

1 ^g " fer 

ght measurement and color vision ex- 

ter H i 
ad and partially up-date the lexical 


contri i Hd 
ntributions of the Committee on 


Colorimis;wv^. T . 
Do Mmetry’s The Science of Color 
ne Its emphasis on the psychology 
E T nine on à 

color distinguishes it from the other 


a volumes of this multiple review. 
ši lso, it is a unique work, for no other 
Comparable publication 
the other volumes of the 
= ag versions of earlier works by 
Same authors, 
A p d ordered and concise defini- 
of value - m which make this book 
is research b reference wherever there 
arch in v 
idi mee in experimental psychol- 
dreds it à example, among hun- 
iaiia the relation _between 
plaineq E fang optical density is ex- 
quantitatis, Me precise sentences, then 
changes in Y defined by formula. Also, 
zu idis “a à are noted, such 
illuminance fee of the unit of retinal 
rom photon to troland. 


exists— while 


review are 


rad- 


ion or there are & 


contents are psychological not 


Cause two-thirds 
á » ds of the pages are 
*voted Mig 


tins; Eid color response—as dis 
but betsin lh stimulus specification— 
defined as , the term color is explicitly 

as an attribute of visual experi- 


ence, as 
as an aspec : 
i» a aspect of conscious responses 
i * Perhap: i 
1 aps for vsve ; 
dis I for psychologists 


to define phenomena in terms 
taine a ousnes É 
tife er sm,’ is a sign of scien- 
Borde : t one suspects that the 
cated than does here is more sophisti- 
tds. the pew to ps 
erally fall Statement: "Responses gen- 
glandular ES three categories: motor, 
With Bicis conscious" (p. 48). Yet, 

"OOusness, the principal facts 


Of color yis 
Chapter „Vision are listed. The longest 
pter dn the book, " 


of 
undeterred by the 


chology when one 


and probably the 


hm 


one of most general significance for the 
study of perception, is that describing 
variation in the color responses of the 
normal observer. 

It is not a textbook, but it can serve 
as an outline for an instructor prepared 
to teach a full course in color; or it 
can provide a basis for writing part of 
a new and needed text on visual per- 
ception, 

Its value as a reference work is en- 
hanced by excellent tables, figures, and 
color plates, by a thorough topic index, 
and a bibliography of nearly 300 ref- 
erences. Special note should be taken 
of the summary tables, such as that 
which lists 13 luminance units (pp. 112- 
113) and provides all possible conver- 
sions. 


A Lso a reference work, but a hand- 
book rather than an outline, and dis- 
tinguished by the amount of technical 
information, is Judd and Wyszecki's 
second edition of Color in Business, 
Science and Industry. Although short 
chapters have been added on chromatic 
adaptation, object-color perception in 
complicated color harmony, 
"and even a brief summz of color- 
vision theories" (p. vi), this edition like 
' addressed 


scenes, 


the previous one is primaril 
to technologists who require techniques 
and scales for the identification of the 
chromatic qualities of substances and 
illuminants. The several chapters on 
colorimetry and colorant layers, for ex- 
ample—thoroughly brought up to date 
—and new sections on fluorescent ma- 
terials and metameric differences have 
the ntific authority and practical 
emphasis that distinguished the first 
edition. 

As to the more psychological aspects 
of color, some sections from the first 
edition (including "The Customers 
Angle," and "What the Average Cus- 
tomer Will See") are unchanged. But, 
the new chapter on theories of color 
ne reader 


vision intended for the 
It seems almost equally inappropri 


ite 
for the businessman, the technologist, 
and the psychologist. It is highly tech- 
nical as an introduction, yet incomplete 


as a critical comparison. An unusual 
requirement. for color theories is im- 
posed: "every theory of color vision 


must . . . explain the nerve activities 


in the cortex leading to color percept- 
tion" (p. 84). The chapter ends on a 
note of indifference: "From the prac- 
tical standpoint, however, any of the 
theories of color vision currently being 
studied can be used as a framework 
for understanding color phenomena 
nearly as well as any other" (p. 94). 


I. CONTRAST, if one can go beyond 
the strictly practical standpoint and can 
lightly waive the requirement for sci- 
entific evidence so important to Judd 
and Wyszecki, he may be attracted to 
the miscellanea collected by Faber Bir- 
ren and most recently presented in 
Color: A Survey in Words and Pic- 
tures. Here in kaleidoscopic fashion are 
bits of fact and myth about radiant 
energy, color language, occultism, color 


symbolism, art, vision, hues in history 
and literature, color therapy and per- 
sonality. Although not identified as a 
second or revised edition, the book is 
ssentially the same as one published 
twenty-two years earlier by the same 
author (The Story of Color: From An- 
cient Mysticism to Modern Science. 
Westport, Conn.: The Crimson Press, 
1941). Most of the chapters of the cur- 
rent volume can be matched sentence 


for sentence with the earlier work, but 
with new headings, changes in sequences 

of topics, and with hundreds of minor 4 
alterations of wording. Few of such 
changes appear justified on the basis 
of literary style, accuracy of fact, or 
coherent organization. Even the chap- 
ter on "The Modern Conceptions of 
Science," which does have new mate- 
rial on radiation as well as many new 
illustrations, has a section on spectro- 
scopy borrowed entirely from the earlier 
work (pp. 82-83, see pp. 229.230 in 
The Story of Color). The same chap- 
ter also has a section. on heliotherapy 
(pp. 78-79) which corresponds to a dis- 
on of this topic by the same 
thor in still another of his works 


cu 


au- 
i i see 
p. 75. Color Psychology and Color 
tradu. 10S y i 
Therapy. 1950 Except for the f 


i act 
that the current volume 


i has many new 
pictures, and is 
colorfully printed 


drawings and 
more 
than The Story of 


Color, a library or an individual 


who 
volume would have 
ason to acquire 


possess the earlier 
little re. 
the new title 


The exact number of 


references to 
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publications since 1941 is difficult to 
check, for the latest volume does not 
have a complete list of references, as 
did the earlier one. However, it can be 
stated with confidence that no work by 
a scientist or scholar since 1941 is dis- 
cussed as extensively as is Havelock 
Elliss operose 
words in various literary works, de- 
scribed in much the same detail in 
both books. 

In these books Faber Birren has dis- 


enumeration of color 


played an exceptionally rich background 
in the lore of color, and an unusual 
freedom from discrimination in- 
credulity. He recounts Bagnall's asser- 
tions about the human aura—colored 
light emitted from the naked body 
which (presumably) indicates intelli- 
gence, mood, the 
same unquestioned respect that he ac- 
cords to Deane B. Judd when he quotes 
a statement from Color in Business, 
Science and Industry. 


and 


and disease— with 


Adoptions Sans Social Work 


Helen L. Witmer, Elizabeth Herzog, 


Sullivan 


Independent Adoptions: A Follow-u 
Foundation, 1963. Pp. 463. $7.50. 


Eugene A. Weinstein and Mary E. 


p Study. New York: Russell Sage 


Reviewed by Marie SKODAK 


At the time the present study was con- 
ducted, all four authors were connected 
with the Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. Helen L. Witmer and Elizabeth 
Herzog are still with the Bureau, the 
former as Director of the Division of 
the Research, the latter as Chief of 
Child Life Studies Branch. Eugene A. 
Weinstein is now Associate Professor of 
Sociology and Anthropology at Vander- 
bilt University. Mary E. Sullivan was 
Field Director of the adoption study 
staff, and is now Casework Consultant 
in the Children’s Service of the Illinois 
Department of Mental Health. The re- 
viewer, Marie Skodak, for some years 
has been director of Psychological Serv- 
ices in the Dearborn (Michigan) public 
schools. Initiated into the problems and 
challenges of adoption and child wel- 
fare in the middle 1930's, she received 
her PhD from the University of Towa. 
Her thesis, a follow-up of the mental 
development of adopted children, was 
the first of several follow-up evaluations. 
She is still at it, and is now the ‘grand- 
mother! of some 200 children of the 
adoptees in the original study. For va- 
riety, she has taught child dev lopment 
and guidance courses, at the L 
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Jniversity 


of Michigan, has a private practice, is 
consultant for private child placing 
agencies, and serves on state and local 
boards for the mentally retarded and 
physically disabled. The ‘official’ job of 
Supervising school social workers, school 
psychologists and Special classes, in 


a 
city of 110,000 gives plenty of Scope 
for applying psychology, and, she re- 


ports, for “watching fine predictions dis- 
sipate." 


HIS BOOK is a demonstration of 


T courage that shines p 


ast its modest 
ctailed review 
of an undertaking whose si ze can 
appreciated only by those 
attempted multi-disciplinary research, 
To secure the effective cooperation of 
a State Department of Public Welfare 
Florida's), a vast Federal Agency (the 
U. S. Children's Bureau), and a private 
philanthropic organization (the Russell 
Sage Foundation) is a respectable 
undertaking. Then, to gear into 


title. It is first of all a d 


be 


who have 


the 
program a state department of public 
instruction, some 44 county school super- 
intendents and nearly 300 school princi- 
pals, to say nothing of hundreds of 
teachers, scores of social workers and 
essentially over 500 adopting parents 


and some 12,000 children who served 
in one way or another—and the proj- 
ect becomes monumental. After all this 
is reported in the book there is added 
a section that dissects the statistical 
data and in effect says, ‘this may all 
sound fine, but let's look a little further.” 
This is the kind of courage and integrity 
that can produce the fundamental re- 
search still absent in many of the social 
applications of psychology. 

Some 50,000 children are adopted 
annually in the United States. About 
half are introduced into their 
families with the protection. of social 
agencies and the safeguards of child 
welfare laws, About half, however, find 
their way into adoptive homes through 


independent, and occasionally devious 
channels. It 


new 


is from the latter. group 
that emanate the more lurid tales of 
black market traffic in babies, incred- 
ible child abuse and the more spectacle 
lar news stories, 

But what is the reality situation in 
independent adoptions? Are independ- 
ent adoptions so 


3 
unqualifiedly bad: 
What are the indep 


endent homes like? 
How have the children in them come 
along — intellectually, educationally, 
emotionally? How par- 
ents with 


satisfied are the P te 
the children? Is it possible 
to identify, in ent, 


advance ‘of placem 
the homes in x 


Which children grow 

to be well adjusted, effective young 
à : se 

The book is addressed to thé 


issues, 


C IRCUMSTAN Florida, W 


the 1940's brought some changes. 
adoption legislation, made it possib 
to conduct the study. A sample ; 
nearly 500 children placed indepen” 
ently between 1944-47 was followed ka 
in 1957. Careful review of all reco" E 
lengthy interviews with adopti"? 
parents, assessment of children 
through tests de 


here 
in 


BS dn 


the 
the 
arranged at school : 
comparisons between the adopted elt 


S amate 
dren and a host of their classma 


„mel 

(to a number of some 12,000) for? a 
> :onal 

the basis for the extensive correlatio™ 


a 
j a ive dat 
factor analytic, and evaluative 
with which the book abounds. -idl 
4 : NAT T 
Those whose taste runs to Vi 


a pe; Jre? 
sketches of specific chil? 


and families, and who are morc 


written 


y 


Pressed by clinical evaluations and 
signs of trends than by pages of cor- 
relations of the order of —.20 to 55, 
Will not be disappointed either. The 
book is not easy reading, but to those 
who must make decisions about chil- 
dren's placement today, there are prac- 
tical warnings and gems of encourage- 
ment throughout the volume. 


The results. offer small comfort to 


those Who espouse any strong position 
With regard to personality development, 
relationships between heredity and or 
environment and intelligence, and other 
Psychological and sociological issues. 


For example: 
ments are 
—as 


Independent place- 
not as bad—in any dimension 
been feared. Most of the 
parents fall the age 
range and socio-economic levels recom- 
mended by agencies. Three-quarters of 
the homes are rated as Excellent to 


Fair 

a ir. But about one-quarter are rated 
as poor or 
( "ven 80, 


had 


ados SS 
Opting within 


below minimum standards. 
improse these homes were apparently 
nE ments over the homes from 
pla children originated.) Eighty- 
qualified, of the parents were un- 
13% ee atisfied with the children, 
^ re so-so and 2% were critical. 
um ^ only one child—of 481— 

nom both parents were simul- 


taneously 4: d B 

s ris dissatisfied. The number of 
dr " : 

lis ren With physical and mental 

andic: 2 


and Mir Pe small (13 of the 484) 
to the ra defects made no difference 
themselves one parents who still rated 
Ti "5 as highly satisfied. 

assessed, opment of the children, as 
ent Did MSS) teacher ratin; S, par- 
childre nts (not interviews with the 

n) showed that their mean IO 


by 

rou sts i 

un Broup tests was 109. Their school 
CUoning was one 

Srade pl 


and soc 


above 
.^cement, and their emotional 
ial adjustment falls within the 


semester 


adequate” 
i ate? range, though perhaps 
f * Be. 4. s. ad 
tro] Y less desirable" than their con- 
Classmates, 


There i 
re S a S H H 
advant, "5 à small but consistent dis- 

age for children who are older 


at placeme, R ; 
x cement, in this study between 1-6 
ars. These 


congerie children suffer from a 
nee. of disadvantages—they have 
atic pre-plac at 
s acement his t " 
are more a histories, they 


p to suffer casual place- 
then eus 
aeir Own parents whose poor 
Ontrols ar 
ntrols are matched by those 


ments by 
Impulse ¢ 


E 


of the adopting parents, endure home 
circumstances rated as poor, and have 
more frequent histories of physical and 
mental deficits. On follow-up they are 
found to be less well adjusted, less capa- 
ble and less liked by their associates. 
At the same time when initially. dis- 
advantaged children (from the stand- 
point of health, abuse, etc.) are placed 
in homes rated as above average, these 
disadvantages are significantly reduced. 


ds are disappointments in the 
book the difficulty in 
evaluating homes and identifying traits 
which relate to the child's de- 
velopment. This book shares with other 
long range studies the frustrations of 
prediction. Well adjusted adults do still 
emerge from and dis- 
turbed childhoods to confound psychol- 
ogists and social worke 


too,—such as 


later 


chaotic homes 


Many questions remain for future 
studies. The definition of "good homes 
satisfies neither nor the 
readers. Tests, ratings, and interview ap- 
praisals as measures of adjustment have 
faults too numerous to list. It is evident 
that prediction from single factors 
such as education of adopting parents, 
their divorce history, or rated affec- 
tional warmth to such complex, situ- 
ationally unique criteria as aggression 
or school achievement has elements of 
naivete. There is still to be found some 
technique for the identification of 
homes which are not merely free of 
the obvious defects (alcoholism, psy- 
chosis, criminality) but which contrib- 
ute to positive mental health and op- 
timum development of the child. This 
is a need not unique to adoption. 


the authors 


Hopefully the challenge to social 
scientists to engage "in practical stud- 
ies," to examine the 
results. of their own adoption work" 


mercly a 


and "agencies 


will remain 


from page 56. 


not quotation 


LJ 


One change always leaves the way pre- 
pared for the introduction of another. 
— MACHIAVELLI 


Progress 
at the Synapse 


Hugh McLennan 


Synaptic Transmission. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders, 1963. Pp. 134. 
$7.00. 


Reviewed by Jay M. GOLDBERG 


Hugh McLennan, the author, is best 
known for his studies with Ernst Florey 
on the isolation and pharmacological 
properties of Factor 1, an inhibitory fac- 
tor derived from brain and peripheral 
nerves which may serve as a synaptic 
transmitter. He is presently an Associate 
Professor of Physiology at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia. The reviewer, 
Jay M. Goldberg, is a product of the 
University of Chicago where, as a 
graduate student in the Department of 
Psychology, he became interested in the 
behavior of brain-damaged cats. Find- 
ing this field too complex for his taste, 
he then retreated to the Laboratory of 
Neurophysiology at the University of 
Wisconsin in search of simplicity. There 
he began the study of the discharge 
characteristics of single neurons. The 
simplicity of this area of research, he 
now reports, has proved to be illusory, 
but nevertheless the experience ac- 
quired in this field has led to his re- 
turn to the University of Chicago where 
he is now “masquerading as a neuro- 
physiologist.” 


T was recognized as early as the 
I end of the 19th century that many 
of the integrative functions of the M 
tral nervous system were determined 
by the properties of synapses, 
of the junctions between neuron 
esses. During the last decade, 
advent of such 
electron 


that is, 
al proc- 
with the 
: microtechniques 
microscopy, microelectrode 
and microinjection 
knowledge of the q 
aptic transmission 
ably enlarged. In 


as 


recording 


proce- 
dures, Bu 

etails of syn. 
has been consider- 
McLennan’s 


book 
many of the recent advance 1 


Sn this field 


are reviewe i t 
reviewed m a clear and conci 

re. k se 
manner. T hre o main areas are 1 l 
AH EH dealt 

with : t 5 
th i. the mor phology of syn i 
>) apt 


Does. 


ASA. 


| 


regions; 2.) the electrical consequences 


of synaptic transmission; and 3.) the 

nature of chemical transmitters in- 

volved in the transmission process. 
McLennan's treatment of the first 


two of the aforementioned topics is 
conventional in that it does not depart 
greatly from that presented in other 
reviews. The morphology of a number 
of synaptic regions, particularly as re- 
vealed by the electron microscope, is 
described and the conclusion drawn 
that junctions from widely different 
sources have a common structural pat- 
tern. The electrical events associated 
synaptic excitation and inhibi- 
tion as well as the ionic mechanisms 
underlying these events are reviewed. 
The synaptic processes which are found 
in the mammalian motoneuron are 
given the most extensive coverage, but 
a number of other junctions are dealt 
with in passing. 


with 


ls his own research, McLennan has 
been primarily concerned with the iso- 
lation, identification and pharmacologi- 
cal action of chemical compounds 
which may serve as synaptic transmit- 
ters and it is not surprising, therefore, 
that this topic receives the most au- 
thoritative treatment of any of the sub- 
jects covered in the book. The prob- 
lem is of extreme importance since it 
is now clear that most 


synapses, includ- 
ing the great majority of synapses of 
the central nervous 
tem, are of the chemically-transmitting 
type. (In only two of the many syn- 
apses studied to date, namely the giant 
motor synapse of the crayfish and the 
spiral ending on the axon hillock of the 
Mauthner cell of teleosts, is 
mission effected by electrical means.) 

Loewi's proof that acetylcholine or 
some closely related compound medi- 
ates the vagal inhibition of the heart 
was one of the first demonstrations of 
the chemical nature of synaptic trans- 
mission, Subsequent 
that acetylcholine js 


mammalian 


ys- 


trans- 


work has shown 
also the transmit- 
ter in sympathetic ganglia, at the neu- 
romuscular junction and at the junc- 


tion between collaterals of spinal cord 


and interneurons located 
within the ventral horn (the latter, the 
so-called Renshaw cells). For most cen- 
tral nervous system synapses, the 


motoneurons 


agents 
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concerned in transmission have not been 
identified, the only exception being the 
identification of acetylcholine as the 
transmitter at the Renshaw cell synapse. 
While it is likely that acetylcholine may 
serve as a transmitter at other central 
synapses, it cannot be considered a uni- 
versal transmitter since, among other 
reasons, many neurons do not possess 
a high concentration of either choline 
acetylase or cholinesterase, the enzyme 
systems responsible, respectively, for the 
synthesis and destruction of acetylcho- 
line. A number of studies have, there- 
fore, been devoted to the search for 
other agents which might play a role 
in the transmission process. A great 
variety of compounds, including the 
catecholamines (adrenaline and nor- 
adrenaline), serotonin, adenosine tri- 
phosphate and gamma aminobutyric 


acid, have attracted attention as pos- 
sible transmitters. McLennan reviews 
the evidence pertaining to each of 
these compounds and concludes that, 
in each case, such evidence is either 
conflicting or incomplete. It would ap- 
pear that substantial progress in this 
area will have to await the develop- 
ment or application of new procedures. 
Of particular interest in this regard 
is the approach which combines the 
techniques of histochemistry and elec- 
tron microscopy. 

The last chapter of the book is de- 
voted to a consideration of the plasticity 
of neuronal connections and should be 
of interest to the psychologist especi- 
ally in emphasizing how far we are 
from an explication of the details of 
behavior in terms of established. phy- 
siological mechanisms, 


The Baby Figure of the 
Giant Mass of Things to Come 


A. A. Lumsdaine (Ed.) 


(*This book is available only 
Dept. of Commerce, Washingto; 


Reviewed by Law; 


The editor, A. A. Lumsdaine, needs 
little introduction to CP readers, 


hav- 
ing 


functioned for the last few years 
as its Instructional Media Editor. He 
received his PhD from Stanford Uni. 
versity in 1949 and worked in various 
capacities within the Air Force until 
1958 when he was for a year visiting 
professor at Berkeley. In 1959 he be- 
came Professor at UCLA in the De- 
partment of Education, where he has 


continued his interest in training, in 
educational methods and in audiovis- 


from the Office of Technical Services: ue 
n 25, D.C. OTS Pub. 


+AD281936.) 


RENCE M. SroLurow 


D] » d 
ual media. The reviewer, Lawrene 


M. Stolurow, obtained a 1947 PhD 
from the University of Pittsburgh "" 


since 1951 has been at the Univers! T 
of Illinois, where he is now professo" 
of Psychology and Director of the eats 
ing Research Laboratory. 


T HE CONCEPTION AND NURTURE a 
infant technology of and for a 

tion is arduous, intricate and importa?" 

This collection of efforts by 22 scienti" 


who worked at several university and 
government centers over a period of 
seven years comprises 31 chapters and 
an appendix containing 19 abstracts 
bringing the total volume to over 500 
Pages with no index. To many this 
might appear to be a gargantuan effort 
and an overly-committed concentration 
of resource - But in relation to the need, 
this effort is, in reality, minuscule and 
the infant disappointingly primitive, 

: Efforts to study problems of instruc- 
ton unfortunately are often short- 
lived, Where a substantial and sus- 


taini —— ; 
ning effort is both desirable and 
necessary, 


needs of 
nolog: 
able 


the financial support for the 
a developing educational tech- 
Y Must be correspondingly predict- 
: and enduring since the problems 
ri the behavioral sciences are 
matire, Th dnd the technology so im- 
inia his program trained and de- 
af inm, number of Scientists, many 
ates ee no longer involved in the 
n film instruction. 

he differences between these stud- 
and those summarized by Carpen- 
oed M eis (Instructional Film 
Number cr oat Technical Report 
Devi es a nig a Naval Special 
ent than ace 1956) are more appar- 
in the fe P similarities. Lumsdaine, 
Force a chapter, has placed the 
rent Zeit Ponsa studies in the cur- 
and TI der crystallized by Skinner 
n addition ia programed TERE ERIN 
iberately i o us _Set of studies is de- 
its Mp fer ee and scientific in 
derpinnings Di the psychological un- 
8s of instruction. This differ- 


les 
ter 


Air 


ence ; 
in E See a! 

most el orientation and emphasis is 
> clearly apparent ; S 

Summ Y apparent in the editorial 


arizations of 


Studies, Th the 


two sets of 
understanding and for 
a Continuity is 
e 31 


Sheffield 
daine 


Sa 


Comprehe, 
Dasic se 


ide- 
apparent in cach 
chapters but most obvious 


I's chapter and in Lums- 


` 
s Summarization. 


-D makes a 
sive 


concentrated and 
t OF asso riton to integrate a 
ie is concepts re- 
fal tants fom de 
RE qu Uthrie’s e 

tions, 


latir 
"E t 
complex sequen- 


monstration and prac- 
- He depends heavily 
arlier theoretical con- 
and extends them. It is in- 


E 


teresting to note that the studies sum- 
marized in this volume as well as those 
on programed self-instructions subse- 
quently reported in the literature tend 
to support more strongly the Guthrian 
position than they do the Skinnerian 
point of view. One critical difference 
between them lies in the 
placed upon overt response; for the 
former it signifies participation where- 
as for the latter it is behavioral shap- 
ing. Another difference is in the con- 
ception of reinforcement provided by 
feedback. The stimulus control of per- 
formance is central to the studies in 
this volume. Through the management 
of cues and prompts, new perceptions 
and learning developed. Overt 
performance and low error rate are 
deemphasized. Correspondingly, knowl- 
edge of correct response (KCR) is con- 
sidered in terms of its reward func- 
tion and a compensating emphasis is 
placed upon the informational and mo- 
tivational functions of feedback. This 
is an important departure from the po- 
sition. predominant in programed self- 
instruction, but one which that area of 
In view of the 
more programed 
self-instruction, the title of this collec- 
s misleading. / 
“a. (in) a great 
the need 


significance 


are 


research also supports. 


recent emphasis in 


s Lums- 


tion of paper 
daine points out, 
deal of academic learning . . . 
for manipulating | reinforcement 
tingencies to shape a desired response 
can be largely by-passed because the 
responses themselves have already been 
learned and can be readily elicited by 
instruction. or Thus, 
the volume might be more appropri- 
ately titled: stimulus control and con- 
tiguity in programed instruction. 


| HE STUDIES 


parts (Part I, Learning Complex Se- 
quential Tasks 
and Practice; Part II, Motor, Percep- 
tual, and Academic Subject-Matter 
Learning; Part III, Studies on Learn- 
ing of Paired-Associates Material). The 
results relate to four problems: 


con- 


demonstration.” 


re organized into three 


from Demonstration 


cue, 
transfer, response and organization. The 
first of these refers to the improve- 
ment of the accuracy and appropriate- 
of response to prompting and the 
use of discriminative cues. The stud- 
ies of transfer comprise a special set 


ne: 


of cue factors, namely those relating 
to fading and operations 
which must be managed with suffi- 
cient delicacy to continuing 
elicitation of responses as stimulus sup- 
ports are reduced. Studies of responses 
are concerned with the questions of 
overt and covert responding and their 
consequences, The research relating to 
organization and sequencing of instruc- 
tion pertains to patterns of repetition 
and the placement of review. Thus, 
three out of these four topics under 


vanishing, 


assure 


which the results are summarized re- 
late to the control and management of 
the stimulus environment. 

The volume does contain 
findings which may come as a surprise 
to readers. For example: 


several 


That detrimental effects on subse- 
quent performance can result from 
film viewing; 

“o sw little... (is) gained in the 


amount which audiences will learn. by 
increasing the length of the films (rep- 
etition or demonstration) or augment- 
ing their informational content by nar- 
ration" (p. 196); i 

“The double-length film was not 
found to be significantly more effective 
than the single-length one nor was 
lengthening of the film found to be 
more important the film was 
shown without narration than with i 
(p. 197); 

Narration and slow motion * , , .as 
cinematic devices (were) effective (due 
to) their attention-directing rather than 
practice-distributing effects? (p. 207). 

The this effort in 
terms of things to come lies in the 
clear demonstration that a science of 
instruction is feasible. These studies of- 
fer primitive, though convincing, 
dence for the argument that 
mental inquiry generated by 


when 


significance of 
s 


evi- 
experi- 
theory js 
the only way to promote the healil 
development of the 
of education. 


z id 
infant technology 
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A clash of doctrines iy no 


t a disast 
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it is an opportunity, 
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A Potpourri of Talent and Schools 


John C. Flanagan, John T. Dailey, Marion F. Shaycoft, David B. Orr and 


Isadore Goldberg 


Project Talent: A Survey and Follow-up Study of Educational Plans and 
Decisions in Relation to Aptitude Patterns: Studies of the American 
High School. Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh, 1962. 


Reviewed by Dav V. TIEDEMAN 


All of the authors are psychologists 
and all are, or recently have been, con- 
nected with the American Institute of 
Research. John Flanagan, President, 
has his PhD from Harvard Univer- 
sity and worked for the Cooperative 
Test Service of the American Council 
on Education and, during the war, 
established the Aviation Psychology 
Program in the Army Air Forces. John 
Dailey, a Texas PhD, is Program Di- 
rector of A.I.R/s project on Identifica- 
tion Development and Utilization of 
Human Talents. Marion F. Shaycoft, 
presently working toward a PhD at 
the University of Pittsburgh, is Senior 
Research Scientist at A.I.R. David B. 
Orr worked for A.I.R. as Associate Re- 
search Scientist until 1959 but is now 
Instructor in Graduate Measurement 
for Guidance Personnel at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. Isadore Goldberg 
has participated in Project Talent from 
the beginning but also teaches in the 
University of Marylands Department 
of Psychology. The David 
Tiedeman, characterized himself in an 
earlier “a statistician in 


reviewer, 


review as “a 
search of existence.” It may be that he 
found an existence, in at least one sense 
of the word, in his 1963-64 year as Fel- 
low, Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences, and Special Fel- 
low, National Institute of Mental 
Health. What about his role as statisti- 
cian? The present review perhaps 
will answer, Ordinarily Tiedeman | is 


located in the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. 


ND being reported is the presumed 


census of talent and school or- 
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ganization, a study conducted in 1960 
as Project Talent among a controlled 
sample of the high schools of America. 
This first report deals primarily with 
the organization and setting of secon- 
dary education in some relation to the 


aptitude and achievement of the pupils. 

This first example of what the re- 
ports of Project Talent could resemble 
is neither the census it appears most to 
be, and might better have been, nor 
an integrated research report. It is 
neither census nor convincing research, 
because it attempts both tasks simul- 
taneously with scant demarcation and 
therefore carries off neither clearly and 
resolutely. Let us consider: 1) these be- 
liefs, each in its turn, and 2) the 
ascribed cause of the condition. 

The manuscript is a loosely linked 
set of nine studies of the American 
high school. The set: 1) portrays the 
nature of the v 


riation in organization, 
Support, expectation, and location of 
secondary education in this country; 2) 
indicates the existence, program, and 
expected growth of services in guid- 
ance; and 3) relates community char- 
acteristics, services, a 


nd organization to 
aptitude and 


achievement | in high 
school. The information offered in each 
of these sets is: 1) novel; 2) import- 
ant; 3) extensive yet concisely and in- 
geniously represented; and 4) undoubt- 
edly extremely accurate. 

And yet, the report is not now 
complete census. The 


a 
alues of all the 
statistics are not always reported for 
all of the 17 groups of schools in the 
adopted taxonomy. Not all variables 
are interrelated. The test scores for 
each of the grades tested are not in 


cluded in each of the analyses. 


In the pursuit of their presumably 
primary aim of structuring and pre- 
senting a census of aptitude, achieve- 
ment, and the organization of second- 
ary schools, the authors address them- 
selves to two more general issues. 


The first general issue is the adop- 
tion of a taxonomy of a few classes 
which effectively carries the evident 
heterogeneity among the statistical se- 
ries under study. The credibility gener- 
ated for the proferred taxonomy suffers, 
however, because little effort is made, 
in any of the numerous and often 
disparate references to the taxonomy. 
to consolidate the conclusion that the 
solution adopted indeed achieves, for 
many variables, a uniquely valuable 
homogeneity within subsequent classes. 

The second general issue is the effect 
of community and school organization 
upon the achievement of pupils. De- 
spite the evident importance of this is- 
sue for the authors, the observations 
from such relationships are not: 1) 
complete for all of the data collected 
at a school; 2) closely intertwined 
from chapter to chapter or within 2 
Specific section; 3) placed into a con- 
text in which the findings are made t° 
bear directly upon important and well 
developed issues whic ned 
unresolved for 4) 
based the 


h have remait 
a number of years; 
demonstration that 

are in direct relation to the 
ntions of the schools whose organi- 
zations are being ass ed; and 5) al- 
with allowance fO" 
differences in amane the 
pupils. 


M F rim E : ne 
Y BELIEF then is that this volu? 


is neither a census nor an integrato 
report of the investigation of adequate? 
circumscribed problems, I also aep 
that the less th " 
both 
to 


u pon 
tasks tested 
inte 


ways made direct 


aptitude 


an perfect quality 
1 qu 


anc 


instances. stems from the 
report simultaneously a 
studies of influences. of 
characteri 
cha 


census 

è 
some of be 
T he 
ics of that census upon ot 
racteristics of the census. 


The report of a study derives 7 
Structure from the questions under ce 
sideration, its struc 
ture. from 
limited se 


A census derives 
the obligation to report 

t of statistics for each 9" " 
predetermined set of classes in the por 
ulation under enumeration. It i$ ue 


usual for the restraints imposed by the 
intentions of study and census to be 
fully compatible. The incompatibility 
ordinarily means that an effort to ful- 
fill both intentions simultaneously re- 
sults in failure to meet either inten- 
tion fully as happened in this report. 
I believe that the authors can make 
more lasting contributions in future re- 
Ports of Project Talent by publishing 
a census before they engage alone in 
research on census-like data which are 
of such import both to the public and 
to those who make their livelihood in 
education, 

, I May imagine deleterious conflict 
n premises when none truly exists. It 
may well be that, although it is not 


noted in the present report, the inter- 
esting studies included are intended 
only for the guidance of decision on 
what is to be published later as a cen- 
sus. Whatever the cause of seeming 
ambiguity, however, I trust it is under- 
stood that, despite difficulty, the pres- 
ent report provides aspects of a bench- 
mark deserving of wide reference. I 
sincerely hope that interested parties 
can use the report as a partial census 
without violent reaction to the pro- 
ferred observations on the efficiency of 
instruction, vocational education, and 
guidance services. Many of those in- 
terpretations are not offered for, nor 
yet worthy of, other than speculative 
consideration. 


Pornography and Science 


Rey Anthony 


The Housewife's Handbook on Selective Promiscuity. New York: Docu- 
mentary Books, Inc., 1962. Pp. 240. $4.95. 


Reviewed by James M. A. Weiss 


F, 
oY reasons 


th 2 - 1 
able, hat may be understand: 


author biography is here given the 
Rave: of this book. The 
FO di, A. Weiss, is Professor and 
P iia of the Department of Psy- 
Schor ef the University of Missouri 
trainin of Medicine. His undergraduate 

S was at the University of 
in psychol where he received a BA 
BS and otogy as well as the degree of 
bleted a 1949, the MD. He com- 
Psychiat post-graduate _training n 
introduces at Yale where Fritz Redlich 
"rom 1954 him to social psychiatry. 
rector TU until 1960 he served as Di- 
Bliss i Training at the Malcolm 
ant Rua Health Center and Assist- 
i ror Psychiatry at the Wash- 


ington (yis 
E n University School of Medicine, 
* Louis, 


no 


reviewer, 


Mi nnesota 


HE P, x 
I T e Postmaster-General recently se- 
s 5 ; 
duke d an indictment by a Phila- 
a Federal Grand Jury on 19 


counts of mailing obscene literatu 
based upon a book seductively entitled 
The Housewife’s Handbook on Selec- 
tive Promiscuity, by a female author 
with the unlikely name or pseudonym 
of “Rey Anthony.” The book is sup- 
posedly a true autobiography in diary 
form, including in some detail the au- 
thor’s sexual experiences with a variety 


^ 


of husbands and lovers. Apparently the 
Post Office felt that 
so dangerous that the usual civil pro- 


this book was 
cedure for suppression would be in- 
adequate, and the Postmaster General 
therefore invoked 
scenity criminal against the 
publisher, a Mr. Ralph Ginzburg. Mr. 
Ginzburg responded by sending out to 


the Federal anti-ob- 
statutes 


a number of physicians and behavioral 
scientists a rather long printed letter, 
asking the recipients to read the book 
and write a letter of opinion, and sug- 
gesting that the act of the Post Office 
was an offense against science, litera- 


ture, and free speech, since Mr. Ginz- 
burg questions the entire concept of 


“such things as ‘obscene’ books” or 
“hard-core pornography," and notes 


that he agrees with Benjamin Franklin 
"who said that nothing should be 
banned from mails except in- 
flammables and perishables." 

As a scientist, it is not at all clear 
to me what constitutes “hard-core por- 
nography." Certain authorities have sug- 
gested that “hard-core 


the 


pornography” 
consists of literature whose aim is to 
evoke sexual arousal in the reader. But 
there is currently available abundant 
clinical evidence indicating what con- 
stitutes an erotic stimulus depends very 
much upon the person responding to 
that stimulus. To extremes, for 
example, clinical psychiatric data have 
demonstrated that some male human 
beings are sexually aroused by looking 
at an ordinary picture of an ordinary 
shoe, whereas other male human beings 
are not sexually aroused even when 
physically stimulated by female human 
beings of generally recognized beauty 
and xual attractiveness. One might 
ask, however, is this book likely to bring 
about sexual arousal of a large number 
of readers? The scientific answer here 
can only be, it might or it might not: 
only a complicated research investiga- 
tion, which would seem hardly worth 
the trouble, could give the answer. 


N EVERTHEI investigators 


have pointed out that certain writings 


use 


> some 


often considered as “hard-core pornog- 
raphy” have a primary aim of evok- 
ing erotic imagery in the reader. Thay 
note that the characteristic feature in 
the structure of such writings is the 
increasing build-up of erotic excite 
course of the text, ang 
throughout the text there will 1 
emphasis on thc description 


: ment 
in the that 


pe an 


l of psysio- 
logical sex responses involved 


$ à in seduc- 
tion, defloration, 


and incest; 
Ive-seductive 
profanation of the s 
ular, 


and on 


the mi 
permi parent figure, 
acred, sexual vern 


ac- 
males, 


supersexed 
niac" females, 
as sex 


“nymphoma- 
individuals” 
homosexuality 
This pattern of inc 
build-up of erotic 
appear to be 


"low-caste 
symbols, 
flagellation, i B 
Nereasing 
excitement does na 


: $ not 
present in 


the present 
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book, nor is there great emphasis on the 
special themes noted above. In addition, 
most scientific readers have noted that 
such “pornographic” books are usually 
characterized by vulgarity of style, ab- 
surdity of experience in the book as 
related to experiential reality, and a 
singular and sole concern of the writing 


with sexuality. These qualities are not 
especially apparent in the Handbook. 
It seems clear, then, that simply be- 
the Handbook describes sexual 
behavior it will not necessarily evoke 
xual the reader, any 
more than the descriptions of violence 
in, say, Treasure Island will evoke ac- 
tual violent behavior in its readers. As 
a psychiatrist, however, I might be par- 
ticularly concerned about 


cause 


s behavior in 


literary or 


other stimuli which could evoke a 
special kind of sexual behavior: that 
which by contemporary psychiatric 


standards would be considered deviant 


and destructive to the individual or 
to the larger social group. Such anti- 
sociale sexual behavior would 
that which involves physi 
brutality, which 
sexual obje 


include 
force or 


cal 

utilizes 
which includes sexual 
relationships without mutally informed 
consent of adult partners, or which 
a public nuisance or disturb- 
ance. I find nothing in the Handbook 
which might conceivably evoke such 
antisocial behavior in any adult human 


children as 


involve: 


being who is not predisposed by reason 
of severe mental disorder or defect pre- 


existing prior to reading the book. 


LA the Handbook have any value 


for 


society? From the scientific point of 
view, it would seem to have some lim- 
ited value in providing an anamnestic 
autobiographical account of one wom- 
an’s experiences with and attitudes to- 
ward sexuality. Even if the book is 
partially or entirely fiction rather than 
biographical fact, which I doubt, it still 
provides certain limited insights into a 
personal production describing some se- 
lected aspects of contemporary attitudes 
toward sexuality. Of course, the be- 
havioral scientist would find it difficult 
to generalize from this small collection 
of data, especially since the d 


ata are not 
open to objective checking or external 
validation. 
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As to the literary merit of the 
Handbook I am not qualified profes- 
sionally to judge. Even to the casual 
literate reader, however, it is 
that the author poses no threat to 
the literary reputations of D. H. Law- 
rence, James Joyce, or Henry Miller. 
The Handbook is essentially a silly, 
shallow book. Its 
exemplified in its 
“handbook” 
reference 
techniques 


clear 


absurdity is best 
title. The word 
implies that this is a 
volume or a manual of 
which it certainly is not. 
The remainder of the title implies that 
the book will encourage or direct the 
“housewife” in seeking out extra-marital 
sexual relationships. If so, I suspect 
that the book fails in this aim, since 
my own guess is that most house- 
wives will find little direction here, 
and will instead feel only pity or con- 
tempt for the author's confused and 
obviously unrewarding life pattern. But 
simply because a book seems silly and 
its author confused is obviously no 
reason to ban it from the public market 
—if it were, most publishers would be 
forced to find some other line of busi- 
ness. 


Uneven Simplicity 


Ralph F. Berdie, Wilbur L. Layton, 


Edward O. Swanson and Theda 
Hagenah 


Testing in Guidance and Counsel. 
ing. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1963. Pp. xiii + 238. $6.75. i 


Reviewed by WirtiaM C. Co 


All of the authors have been associated, 
at one time or another, with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Three received 
their PhD’s there: Berdie, Swanson 
and Hagenah. Layton received his PhD 
from Ohio State University but went 
to Minnesota for a while on his way 
to Iowa State University. Ralph Ber- 
die is Professor of Psychology and Di- 
rector of the Student Counseling Bu- 
reau at Minnesota and is co-author, 
with Layton, of the Minnesota Counsel- 


ing Inventory. E. O. Swanson and 
Theda Hagenah are still at Minne- 


sota. Hagenah is co-author, with John 
Darley, of Vocational Interest Meas- 
urement. The reviewer, William | C. 
Cottle, received his doctorate at Syra- 
cuse University and taught for a while 
at the University of Kansas. He is 
now a professor and director of the 
program of counselor education and 
counseling psychology at Boston Col- 
lege. He is co-author, with N. M. 
Downie of Procedures and Prepara- 
tion for Counseling. (1960; CP, Aug: 
(1961, 6. 269). 


E is difficult to begin an appraisal 
of this material, It has taken such 
basic data as a beginning high school 
counselor needs to know about tests 
and presents these data in a simple 
and disarming fashion. At the same 
time there are places in the discussion 
that require considerable sophistication- 
These places remind one of the statistics 


texts which obvious 


state, “it is 
that 


+” and skip one or two vital 
steps in the development of a formula. 

The Minnesota group under the 
leadership of Donald Paterson has bee? 
so immersed in the development and 
use of group Psychological tests that 
they often overlook the more limite? 
approaches and exposure of others i} 
guidance and counseling who lack su? 
an extensive and rich background. Thus 
it would be well for any college i” 
sttuctor planning to use this text f 


note carefully the spots where addi- 


ee a d $ - 
tional explanations are needed and t 
" soning 
expand the material for beginning 
counselors. These are also points 


caution for 
familiar 


s ren 
the psychologist not Nen 


T r sts 
with group psychological t° 
and their use, 

A : in the 
I mples of this are included in t 
discussion of the “Nature of Couns? 


T ress 
ing on pages 9.13, Here the st " 
Is on unde a 


individual 


rstanding the student as " 
in an educational sett”? 
Put Practically no mention is made 
his having to function in groups | — 
developing knowledge about the wi 
dividual the counselor needs as m 
ipsative or idiographic data as possib C 
ll as competence in nonparam* 


x t 
Hic statist; : sono 
TC statistics, Such competence iS 


as we 


discussed. In the context of a student's 
functioning in groups, there is no men- 
tion of the counselor's need for norma- 
tive data and for the sociological back- 
ground necessary to use such data ef- 
fectively (although this is discussed in 
later chapters). 

In the same sense, if one were not 
personally acquainted with them, the 
authors might seem to be presenting an 
extremely authoritarian approach to 
counseling when they say (p. 12), “Sel- 
dom will we be able to form a picture 
that encompasses all of our informa- 
ton, ome that completely satisfies us 
(italics mine) as adequately describ- 
ing the pupil. At best, we can obtain 
a concept of each person that allows 
d 10 make some inferences regarding 
his goals and objectives and to help 
that person, his family, and his teach- 


ers OX " . 
explore means of reaching those 
goals or 


; " the same time the stress in suc- 
ceeding 
conce 
him 


of finding new ones.” 


, Chapters is on use of all data 
ming the individual in helping 
ih T sis effective life choices. Here 

"age includes ph 


'sical, psycho- 


logic; 

Cal í b : à 

abo 2 and sociological information 

abou : 

whic} the pupil as well as the tests 
iu "s Å 

Tha Will contribute to these data. 


body of the material is devoted 
and pei UL of 
The mia with illustrative c 
discu um 2 On tests 1s 1n chapter 
organizing te F general (ch. 5), 
Adnin i PARI program. (ch. 6), 
i 1g tests (ch. 7), national test- 


to 
tests 


ses. 


sts in 


"E progr: 

49-pi grams (ch. 8), and a detailed 
< PeBe description of tests used in 
Counse 


lir c ^h: 
Ponit S (ch. 15). This last chapter 
"5 a brief summary of selected 


ged useful to the 
Counselor, : 


tests į 
S jud 5 
J high school 


The chapter is nowhere near 
d as the discussion of these 
tests į ; 

ts in Buros, nor docs it con- 


tain di 

IScussions à ae 

5 of pertinent validating 
research I alidating 


as detaile: 
same 


Super such as those presented in 
have | and Crites. Perhaps it would 
SS DEG ser ; A 

ie n wiser to omit this last chap- 


in favor 


of expanding earlier c 
‘ expa g earlier chap- 
ters dealing E l 


guidan with the use of tests in 
The and counseling. 

e use o : "m " x 

treated Í tests in counseling is 


in Chapters 9.14 


su ; 
ich Using 


under topics 


as ; 
information in counsel- 


ing, learning about jobs and school 
opportunities and counseling research. 
Related topics such as the counseling 
interview, counseling relationships and 
professional responsibilities of the coun- 
selor are included even though these 
may not be the title 
of the book and its stated purposes. 

The index is adequate, but limited to 


eight pages. 


as germane to 


On the whole, the book presents 
basic information about the counselor's 
use of tests and it does so in a simple, 
readable fashion. One cannot help 
thinking that if the material had been 
broadened somewhat to emphasize use 
of tests in areas other than that of high 
school counscling, the text would be 
more usable in a general course on 
group tests. 


A Role Found or Sought? 


Robert E. Valett 


The Practice of School Psychology: Professional Problems. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1963. Pp. x + 339. $7.50. 


Rev 


The author, Robert Edward Valett, is 
Director of Special Education, Sacra- 
mento City Unified School District. He 
received his doctorate from UCLA in 
1957, has 
worker, as an instructor at Sacramento 
State College, as lecturer in 1961-62 at 
the University of Canterbury, Christ 
Church, New Zealand, and as Coordi- 
nator of Guidance and Special Educa- 
tion for the Garden Grove Elementary 
Schools. The reviewer, Eli Bower, is 
Consultant, Mental Health in Education 
Research Utilization Branch, NIMH. 
Prior to taking this position he was 
Deputy Director, California State De- 
partment of Mental Hygiene, and 
served as Research Coordinator of a 
project on emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren for the California Department of 
Education. He took his PhD at Stanford 
University. 


served as a social group 


E NIGHT, after a spicy Italian 
O meal, I was awakened by a vivid 
dream of jesting Pilate standing before 
the Rome Psychological 
with arms outstretched, 
"Quid est un 
What caused me to awaken was that, in 
this case, Pilate seemed to indicate he 
would wait for an answer. 


ssociation, 
beseeching, 


school psychologist?” 


iewed by Eri M. Bower 


In the last decade and a half, as the 
number of psychologists has 
grown, and as a consequence, there has 
been an increase in the quantity of 
meetings, conferences, books and articles 
about school psychology, the summunr 
bonum of cach transaction seemed to 
drift—or more accurately—cascade to- 
ward Pilate's query. This fixation om 
"Who am I" and "What am I supposed 
to be doing" has impaled many school 
psychologists on the horns of a kind 


school 


of professional existentialism—"I am 


what I'm doing." A few visionaries and 


extroverts who were able to cir 


umvent 
this kind of perpetual professional in- 
trospection began to take a crack at 
conceptual models and a broadening of 
and perspective which 
curved several degrees from the 


scope often 


present 
work problems. Such deviations we 


applauded politely and symp 
a 


Te 
athetically 
once again school Psychologists went 
back to their rhythmic 
am I?” 

The author of this book 
of this historical nost 


chants of “Who 


arouses some 
algia with his first 
ai “What is school 
chology?": “Who is a 
gist? “What does a school Psychol 
gist do?" One can pretty d es 
what this kind of : 
tioning will le 


three sentences: 


psy 
school Psycholo- 


much guess 
rhetorical se 


; If-ques- 
ad to and it 


does. One 


RTR. 


gets chapters on the profession of school 
psychology, school and 
psychological services, relationships with 
professional educators, referral and li- 
aison with the community, pupils, par- 
ents and. professional development. One 


organization 


also gets succinct vignettes of the kinds 
of problems which confront this role 
seeker; the fourth grade teacher who is 
puzzled about Tommy's work; the PTA 
of Sunnyvale High School who wants 
the school psychologist to provide 
leadership for a series of discussion 
meetings on problems of 
adolescence; and a request by a cur- 
riculum supervisor for a design of an 
experiment to test the effect of an un- 
graded primary school program on 
children. 

Almost before one is comfortably into 
the first chapter, the author bravely 
attempts to answer his question about 
who is a school psychologist. A school 
psychologist is described as one well 
trained in clinical psychology but not 
a clinical psychologist; well trained in 
counseling but not a counseling psy- 
chologist; a psychologist who knows his 
education but is not strictly an educa- 
tional psychologist; and experienced as 
a teacher but not a teacher. As I put 
this professional pastiche of a psycholo- 
gist together, I noted the now discon- 
solate Pilate disappearing in the dis- 


emotional 


tance. 


M ecn of my reaction to this book 


has to do with the notion that somehow 
books ought to move things along de- 
velopmentally or historically. One can- 
not quarrel with any attempt to set 
down the professional problems and the 
functioning of a growing profession. Tt 
is unfair to be critical of a book for 
what it does not say or cover; yet to 
describe pathways and roads without an 
adequate map or compass leads one in 
circles or into cul de sacs. If school 
Psychology is a profession, shall it seek 
its meaning and purpose in what it is 
doing or has been doing? This is not 
to say that what school psychologists do 
or do not do are not fit grist for the 
book mill, But I would like more—why 
do they do what they do and on what 
basis are priorities established? Where 
is the philosophical base of purpose 
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and mission upon which the profession 
can stand and develop? 

To say that the author does not con- 
sider these issues at all would not be 
accurate. To some extent the ebb and 
flow of the broader currents are cap- 
tured by a group of well-chosen, bold 
vignettes suggesting the kinds of prob- 
lems school psychologists get into which 
many would prefer to avoid. For exam- 
ple, a local mental health association 
requests the school psychologist serve 
as chairman of a committee on the or- 
ganization of a child guidance clinic 
which they hope would function as an 
integral part of the school system. How 
would you respond to this request? A 
group, the C.C.B.P.E. (Citizens Com- 
mittee for Better Public Education) has 
been formed. Their platform is that 
education should not be anything more 
than the basic skills of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic and their application of 
these skills to the mastery of subject 
matter fields in secondary school. The 
school psychologist has been asked to 
present psychological findings to coun- 
ter such a stand. What information 
would you present and how would you 
present it? 

There are also vignettes illustrating 
the usual problems with irate citizens; 
parents protesting the giving of psy- 
chological tests without their knowledge 
or consent; evaluating a proposed State 
law to permit early entrance of children 
into kindergarten and the type of psy- 
chological assessment to be used for 
this purpose; the reactions of superin- 
tendents to psychologists who are long 
on theory but short on practice; and 
planning parent education meetings for 


a group of parents of emotionally dis- 
turbed children. 


W HAT one misses in this book are 


the challenging ideas, the sweep and ex- 
citement of the possibilities, the stand- 
ing on a peak in Darien as it were. It 
also grieves me to read sentence after 
sentence of nolo contendere information 
and ideas, where the message being 
communicated has so little improbability 
and the novelty of the idea is so mini- 
mal as to be no message at all. For 
example, “The teacher's job is a most 
difficult and challenging one . . . Be- 


cause of this the teacher's life can be 
both the most frustrating and the most 
rewarding to be found in education. 
It is important that the school psy- 
chologist be fully aware of the teacher's 
role and have a full understanding and 
appreciation of 
therein." 


what is involved 

Those professional and laymen who 
like a well-organized, carefully detailed 
description of what a mythical school 
psychologist might be up to would find 
the territory neatly outlined in this 
book. On the other hand, those in- 
terested in the ideas, the excitement, 
the conceptual and dynamic qualities 
of school psychology as a profession 
would find little here to quicken the 
pulse or tingle the dendrites. 


How to Succeed 
in Business 


William R. Dill, Thomas L. Hilton: 
and Walter R. Reitman 


The New Managers: Patterns of Be 
havior and Development. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N, J.: Prentice-Hall. 


Inc, 1962. Pp. ix + 258. $4.95: 
Reviewed by Davin E. BERLEW 


All three of the authors are at Carnes 
Institute of Technology. William pill i5 
Associate Professor of Industrial an 
ministration and Associate Dean of "° 
Graduate School of Industrial Ad- 
ministration. Thomas Hilton is Assist" 
ant Professor of Psychology and DY 
rector of Teacher Education. Walter 
Ralph Reitman, like Hilton a PO” 
chologist, is Associate Professor of fu 
dustrial Administration and Psychology" 
The reviewer is David E. Berlews PE 
Assistant. Professor of Industrial Mar 
agement at MIT. He trained as 4 fy 
chologist at Harvard where his guidi? 
light was David McClelland. He aug" 
Psychology at Knox College an 

Wesleyan University before 
MIT to join the Organization St! 
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CHALLENGING CONTRIBUTIONS TO PSYCHOLOGY FROM McGRAW-HILL 


THE DISORGANIZED PERSONALITY 
Accompanied by Tape Recorded Case Reports 


By GEORGE W. KISKER, University of Cincinnati; Head, Department 
of Psychology, Longview State Hospital. 700 pages, $8.50. 
Provides a comprehensive survey of the field, combining the 
fundamentals of formal, experimental abnormal psychology with 
a fresh clinical orientation based on the author's experience. 
Well documented by case studies drawn from the author's files 
and recorded interviews with more than 40 patients. Superbly 
illustrated with 200 functional photographs. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By PAUL F. SECORD and CARL W. BACKMAN, both of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada. Off Press. 

A contemporary view of social psychology that accurately reflects 
e empirical research in the field and integrates the views of 
both psychologists and sociologists. Major theoretical formulation 


Seiad with each of the areas of social psychology is pre- 
ed, 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT, Fourth Edition 

By ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, University of Pennsylvania. McGraw- 

Hill Series in Psychology. 736 pages, $7.95. 

CORBIS the entire scope of the child's development from con- 

giblon to adolescence, incorporating many topics not usually 
Scussed in depth—clothing, effects of the child’s name, under 

phase achievement, social mobility, puberty changes. Em- 
E zes the role played by social class values and attitudes on 

Part of significant people in the child's life. 


CHOICE, STRATEGY, AND UTILITY ? 
n the late SIDNEY SIEGEL, The Pennsylvania State University. 
ANS ep aboration with ALBERTA ENGVALL SIEGEL and JULIA M. 
mpr WS. 192 pages, $5.95. 
of ONS mathematical and experimental approaches to the study 
test 2n values. Reports a series of experiments conducted to 
behavi eory of decision making as it applied to human choice 
lighting e experiments are an integrated group, all high- 
Control the relevance of utility theory to the prediction and 
chology of behavior in a common laboratory situation in psy- 


HU 
Pes FACTORS ENGINEERING 
By ERN Edition of Human Engineering 
m EST J. McCORMICK, Purdue University. 704 pages, $12.50. 
uma technical and profusely illustrated book surveys the field 
ment, on factors in the design of man-machine systems, equip- 
ers Products, and items and facilities used by human beings. 
Topics in integrated treatment of a wide range of human factors 
' Including the results of pertinent research. 


DECISION AND CHOICE: Contributions of Sidney Siegel 
Edited by SAMUEL MESSICK, Educational Testing Service; and 
ARTHUR H. BRAYFIELD, American Psychological Association 
McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 304 pages, $8.95. 


This memorial tribute to Sidney Siegel, the brilliant psychologist 
who died in 1961 at the age of 45, provides a convenient refer- 
ence source for his work and an overview of his impact on 
several areas of psychology. Presents a selection of his published 
papers and gives a context and some commentaries to extend, 
clarify, and integrate their varied contributions. 


A PSYCHOLINGUISTIC EXPERIMENT IN FOREIGN 

LANGUAGE TEACHING 

By GEORGE A. SCHERER and MICHAEL WERTHEIMER, both of the 
University of Colorado. McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. Off 
Press. 

Describes in detail the results of a large-scale experiment com- 
paring an audiolingual with a traditional method of teaching 
foreign languages. Examines the adequacy of a series of newly 
devised techniques for measuring various cognitive and psycho- 
linguistic aspects of competence in a second language. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN MANAGEMENT, Second Edition 

By MASON HAIRE, University of California, Berkeley. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Psychology. 238 pages, $5.50. 

This revised and updated edition of a well-known book describes L 
how the principles of psychology are applied to specific human 
relations problems faced by supervising employees. The author, 
a leading industrial and social psychologist, is concerned with 
the nature of people and how their needs express themselves and 
press for satisfaction. 


CREATIVITY: Progress and Potential 


By CALVIN W. TAYLOR, University of Utah. 241 pages, $6.95. 


An integrated, critical review to which the researcher, educator, 
or layman can turn for a useful, succinct overview of the field 
of creativity. The book summarizes the most important and cur- 
rent research findings in creativity and indicates further areas 
of study urgently in need of research. 


HUMAN ENGINEERING GUIDE TO EQUIPMENT DESIGN 


Edited by CLIFFORD T. MORGAN, University of California; JESSE 
S. COOK, Ill, McGraw-Hill Book Company; ALPHONSE CHAPANIS 
The Johns Hopkins University; and MAX W. LUND, Human Engi- 
neering Branch, Office of Naval Research. 640 pages, $9.95. 


A comprehensive source of human engineering information which 
will help the professional or prospective engineer to develo; th 
equipment most compatible with the abilities and performs, z 
characteristics of equipment operators. Contains definite M 
recommendations and stresses basic facts and wellestablt on 
principles of immediate and direct application to design prend 

s. 


EXAMINATION COPIES AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
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Group in the School of Industrial Man- 
agement. He is co-editor with Bennis, 
Schein and Steele of Interpersonal 
Dynamics: Essays and Readings in 
Human Interaction, published very re- 
cently by Dorsey. 


HaT makes a successful manager 

V V in American Industry today? Wil- 

liam Dill, Thomas Hilton, and Walter 

Reitman have tried to shed light on this 
question in this book. 

The New Managers was written pri- 
marily for young men who aspire to 
become managers The authors also 
hope to raise questions for top level 
management and teachers who share 
responsibility for selecting and develop- 
ing the industrial managers of the future, 
and to stimulate and guide researchers 
in their efforts to discover the factors 
which determine success as a. manager. 

The book consists of three case stud- 
ies of young men in industry, these 
cases being interspersed with chapters 
dealing with initial conditions for suc- 
cess, problems of building a career, and 
the interaction between the manager 
and his environment. The authors have 
not, like so many other writers, over- 
simplified the complex interaction be- 
tween the individual manager and the 
organization. They point out that many 
different types of persons, using a var- 
lety of strategies, may expect to succeed 
as managers. These are points worth 
making as they question some of the 
folklore concerning "how to succeed 
in business." The danger, of course, is 
that the authors may refute an obsolete 
folklore only to replace it with an up- 
to-date one of their own. There is very 
little solid empirical evidence to back 
up their tentative conclusions. 


dus AUTHORS do not refrain from 
expressing their views on the popular 
issue of individual-organization 
flict. They address themselves exclu- 
sively to the question of how to succeed 
in business, In this context, they do not 
feel it is necessary to conform, nor do 
they recommend fighting the organi- 
zation as W. H. Whyte did in The 
Organization Man. Their views can be 
inferred from their positive reaction to 
Olin Larson, the most successful] of the 
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con- 


young managers they describe. Larson 
is concerned solely with promoting his 
own career; he trusts no one but him- 
self to look after his interests. Feelings 
of loyalty or compassion are luxuries 
he cannot afford. 

Larson's strategy is to play the or- 
ganization game, but to play it better 
than the company does. Larson is bril- 
liant and talented enough to beat the 
organization at its own game. How- 
ever, others who are not as brilliant 
and talented as Larson will have to 
choose other strategies for achieving 
success, strategies like conforming, or 
being loyal, or trusting, or taking 
chances. Organizations of the future 
may be less efficient as a result, but 
we can console ourselves with the 
thought that they will be more human. 

The authors suggest that their in- 
vestigation is close in spirit to Robert 
W. Whites Lives in Progress, and to 
Melville Daltons Men Who Manage. 
Unfortunately, The New Managers suf- 
fers somewhat by the comparison. 

Whereas White draws vivid portraits 
of his subjects, and Dalton masterfully 
describes the complexities of organiza- 
tion life, Dill and his colleagues have 
tried to do both at once. The reason for 
their ambition is laudable: they wish 
to demonstrate the importance of study- 
ing the process of interaction between 
manager and tion. However, 
even within the limits imposed by the 
case study approach, they have fallen 
short of their goal. Although the case 
material is well presented, it is too thin 
to allow the reader to draw inferences 
on his own. The authors* analysis of the 
case material makes heavy use of im- 


organ 


precise concepts such as sensitivity, 
willingness to learn, and flexibility. Re- 
search findings bearing on these con- 
cepts are not introduced, and at least 
in one case (ie., sensitivity) seem to 
have been ignored. 

In short, the cases serve primarily 


to. illustrate the authors? 


own ideas 
about factors responsible for success. 


Their prejudic 


s agree with my own so 
I believe that young men aspiring to 
be managers will profit from exposure 
to them. However, the professional stu- 
dent of organizations will find the au- 
thors’ points too familiar and the case 
material too sketchy to be of great value. 


Introducing an 
Introduction 


Sidney Tarachow 


An Introduction to Psychotherapy. 
New York: International Univer- 
sities Press, 1963, Pp. vii + 376. 
$7.50. 


Reviewed by James B. Moris 


The author, Sidney Tarachow, MD. 
is Associate Director and Clinical As- 
sociate Professor of Psychiatry of the 
Division of Psychoanalytic Education. 
Department of Psychiatry, Downstate 
Medical Center, New York. The re- 
viewer, James B. Morris, took his PhD 
at Florida State University and is now 
Director of Psychological Services, An- 
clote Manor Psychiatric Hospital, Tar- 
bon Springs, Florida, He formerly was 
Chief Psychologist at Milledgeville 
State Hospital in Georgia, He presently 
is engaged in practicing intensive [57 
chotherapy, both individual and group 


T AUTHOR states “this book is en" 
titled 4n Introduction, No book on 
psychotherapy can be more.” He does 
not claim to answer all the questions 
im psychotherapy, nor does he. How- 
ever, the book presents a differen! 
approach in that it is written as both 
lecture and 


discussion relating to the? 
retic 


al and clinical aspects of psycho 
therapy and psychoanalysis. 

The book is divided into three pat 
Part I consists of general problems ° 
treatment, such as the theory of the 
therapeutic relationship, and deals with 
types of Psychotherapy, with gratifica- 


tion and deprivation, with object !** 
lations, etc, 
» pe) i p š 
Part II treats special clinical prob 


Pms i H . 1 
lems in which discussions are held 0? 


obs sive-compulsive defenses, actin? 
out, depression, suicida] ris S 
These two parts are quite good. 

Part HI presents a supervisor's cO 


a X A y 
ference. This reviewer does not folls 
compre 


. : :d 
: hend why this part was include 
in th 


: ing 
at it seems to fall short of reachi?? 
the supervisor and canno! 


z apparently 
aid 


Jess 
the student greatly. Nonethele* 


Coming This Fall! . . . 


New Directions In 
Psychology II 


Designed as a supplementary text in general psy- 
chology—or any course in which particular chap- 
ters are relevant—this remarkable new text 
surveys current thinking and experimentation in 
four areas of broad and lively interest: 

Frank Barron, (University of California, Berke- 
ley) on ereativity 

William C. Dement, (Stanford University) on 
dreams 

Ward Edwards, Harold Lindman, and Lawrence 
Phillips, (University of Michigan) on decision 
making 

James and Marianne Olds, (University of Michi- 
gan) on drives, rewards and the brain 

Fall, 1964 320 pp. 5 paper tent. 


date in a new edition. Offering a modern, sound view 
of its subject, it is based upon a careful selection of 
studies produced by current research. Basic concepts 
and statistical data are vividly and effectively illus- 
trated by case histories, anecdotes, personal reminis- 
cences, figures, and pictures. 


March, 1964 688 pp. $7.50 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
EDUCATION 


Morris E. Eson, State University of New York, Albany 
This new text uses actual cases and current research 
to illustrate the practical, classroom application of 
psychological concepts drawn from: 

* Psychodynamics and the psychology of personality 
* Developmental psychology 

* The psychology of learning 

* The psychology of individual differences 
e 

A 


Social psychology 
pril, 1964 576 pp 


$7.00 


RISK TAKING: A Study in Cognition and 
Personality 
Nathan Kogan, Educational Testing Service 


- ^ Michael A. Wallach, Duke University 

Other Important Texts edo Composed entirely of previously unpublished material, 
this original and provocative study cuts across tradi- 
MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN tional boundaries in psychology. It demonstrates how 
a risk-taking conceptualization can integrate concepts 
EDUCATION, PSYCHOLOGY AND and findings previously classified under such separate 
GUIDANCE headings as motivation, personality, social psychology. 
Georgia Sachs Adams, Los Angeles State College in cognition and judgment, thinking, and intelligence. 
consultation with Theodore L. Torgerson, Emeritus, May, 1964 288 pp. $8.00 

Iniversity of Wisconsin f; 
A new text that offers an uncommonly thorough COMPLEX HUMAN BEHAVIOR: A Systematic 


treatment of measurement, both theory and practice, 


for students in elementary and secondary education. Extension of Learning Principles 


as well as in psychology and guidance. Written and Arthur W. Staats and Carolyn K. Staats, Arizona 
Organized to meet the needs of both the av and State University 

the advanced student, it emphasizes understanding In thi iting new book, the authors draw upon 
rather than computational skill. the principals of scientific psychology and learning 


July, 1964 672 pp. $8.95 theory to establish tematic model through wh 


SOCIAL LEARNING AND PERSONALITY they offer a general nception of how the physical 


and social environments may shape various significant 
DEVELOPMENT human behaviors. 
Albert Bandura, Stanford University 1963 560 pp. $7.50 


Richard H. Walters, University of Waterloo, Canada 
. HUMAN LEARNING: Studies Extending 
Conditioning Principles to Complex 
Behavior 
Arthur W. Staats, Arizona State University 
An unusual collection of readings, relevant for learn- 
or for child psychology courses where 
so important in the development of be- 
or. Almost half of the articles deal with children 
and most of the others involve mate: 3 
3 JAL RECORD child learning. 
344 pp. $7.00 
PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE: 
Sixth Edition 
Luella Cole and Irma Nelson Hall 


One of the most highly respected and widely used 
texts in adolescent psychology is now completely up to 


rial important in 


Sept.196¢ = 544 pp. $8.50 (15,1) 


HOLT, RINEHART 
and WINSTON, inc. 


New York, N.Y. 10017 


383 Madison Avenue, 


the third part constitutes only a small 
portion of this book. 

Some very important principles of 
psychotherapy are presented. Tarachow 
does not discuss these problems to the 
fullest, but, nonetheless, he does make 
his points exceptionally well. He fre- 
quently uses case material for clarifica- 
tion and explanation. He has the resi- 
dent ask questions to give greater scope 
to some parts of the discussions. 


"Ln book is definitely psychoan- 
alytically oriented. The author states 
"the position taken in this book is 
that there is a clear theoretical and 
clinical difference between psycho- 
therapy and psychoanalysis and that 
this difference can be conceptualized 
even for a beginner in psychotherapy 
. . . I propose to discuss the theory of 
psychotherapy and to distinguish and 
define both psychoanalysis and psycho- 
therapy. I propose to discuss the rela- 
tionship between the patient and the 
therapist in detail and under the im- 
pact of various pressures which arise in 
a wide variety of treatment situations." 
The author has done a good job in car- 
rying out his proposals. 

An Introduction is a welcomed addi- 
tion to the field and should be highly 
recommended to be included on the 
reading list of residents. Further, it is 
considered excellent material for read- 
ing and discussion in conjunction with 
supervision. Perhaps supervisors will 
recommend that discussions accompany 
certain parts of the book. For example, 
the discussion about a patient per- 
mitted to go home just after describing 
in detail how she planned to kill her 
two children and herself. Tarachow 
states know when to 


that one 
trust the patient. 


must 


Case illustrations are superbly used. 
They are short and to the point. They 
emphasize and clarify. 

As a teaching aid, there are several 
points of special 
examples are 


importance. Some 
presented to illustrate 
how problems could be dealt with psy- 
choanalytically as compared to psycho- 
therapeutically. The author also points 
out a difference in the way a problem 
would be handled for an outpatient as 
compared to a hospitalized patient. 

In most instances, Tarachow offers 
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his ideas in a verbal form with an ex- 
pertness worthy of note. To illustrate: 
“Empathy facilitates treatment; identi- 
fication paralyzes iL" "What is the 
principal consequence of an interpre- 
tation? The principal consequence is 
object loss.” . . . “Many therapists are 
quite willing and able to work through 
many of their patients problems in 
terms of dependency and orality, but 
anality is neglected. Anality is too 
dirty, too closely connected with ar- 


chaic aggression.” “The ultimate 
weapon in hospital psychotherapy. in 
terms of the therapeutic barrier or in 
terms of the regression or in any other 
terms is going to be the power of the 
transference.” 

An Introduction does at time 
pose concepts which seem too elemen- 
tary even if necessary. It may, however, 
achieve the distinction of becoming not 
only instructional and informative but 


also enjoyable reading material. 


pro- 


Much Activity, Little System 


Jon Eisenson, J. Jeffery Auer and John V. Irwin 


The Psychology of Communication. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 


1963. Pp. ix + 394. $6.50. 


Reviewed by FRANK Micriagt, Korn 


The three authors are all professors of 
speech, Jon Eisenson in the Division of 
Speech Pathology and Audiology in the 
School of Medicine at Stanford Univer- 
sity, J. Jeffery Auer in the Department 
of Speech and Theatre, Indiana Univer- 
sity, John V. Irwin, in the Department 
of Speech, University of Wisconsin. 
All three have other than professorial 
assignments and all have authored 
earlier books in this or closely related 
areas. The reviewer is Frank Michael 
Koen, a recent PhD from Vanderbilt. 
He is Assistant Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Michigan and Re- 
search Associate at the Center for Re- 
search on Learning and Teaching, but 
is currently on leave, enjoying an NSF 
post-doctoral fellowship at Harvard, 
where he is working with Roger Brown. 


OMMUNICATION, as the authors of 
C this book view it, is predominantly 
an oral activity. That is, the concentra- 
tion here is largely on speech as be- 
havior, rather than on language as 
system. Such a view at once narrows 
and extends the range of phenomena 


dealt with. On the one hand, the sta- 


tistical structure of language need no 
be considered; on the other, the emo" 
tional expressiveness of speech must be 
examined. It also becomes necessa” 
to take account of the factors poculi" 
to group communication; the relation 
between speech patterns and perso"? 
adjustment; the acquisition of meaning 
by linguistic forms; and the child 
learning of speech. These are ropie" 
sentative topics to which the author? 


vani 
address themselves, Regrettably missing 
[ by 


are a consideration of the process f 
which the grammatical relationships ^ 
language are learned and of group com 
munication in its information-convey!"e 
and problem-solving (as opposed t? i 
persuasive ) aspects. 

In general, the book has an © 
read, discursive style which 
introduce with modest displays © 


dition, the various subjects. For ! 3 
dealing 


asilY 
serves 

f eru 
in- 


stance, in the carly chapters 

with nervous mechanisms, emotion: a 
learning, cach presentation begins “i 
a discussion of the general topic fem 
emotion), then treats this as a 8/9" 
against which to delineate the figu”? s 
emotional expressiveness in speech. 

is a useful and effective device: 


m 


ed 


Occasionally, one is titillated by 
the insights and extrapolations which 
appear, such as the speculations about 
the Speech functions of the dominant 
and non-dominant hemispheres, or the 
lucid examination of the alleged con- 
creteness of the schizophrenic’s thinking 
and language. However, much of the 
time the naive reader may well be led 
astray (and the sophisticated one an- 
noyed) by a tendency to over-simplifi- 
cation and an apparent unwillingness 
to: deal with some of the subtler dis- 
criminations in the subject. For instance, 


the cognitive functions of language are 
allotted to words, while affective states 
are said to be conveyed by voicing and 
intonation, Such a statement is mislead- 
ing in that it appears to overlook the 
subtleties of patterning in speech. The 
functions of language attributes are not 
So invariant that they can be neatly 
categorized, 
J Another concern is the 
B ecu need for connections between 

ague labels as “logical talker” 


cause for 


euo, ccs speaker" and some 
asserted neurotic yndromes. It is 
Speech Ks. top: supri ngly) that 
ost GE "m Hs one's personality, but 
itself, Tu evidence adduced is speech 
ference. 16, some common-sense 1N- 


of is ghe NE about the etiology 
ons an of (for instance) the 
the thule ae person." However, 
tions ees aln literature on the rela- 
and person, n specific speech dimensions 

Sonality attributes ignored, as 


are the itudi 
in. 39 longitudinal studies of changes 
 SPeech habits in 


psychotherapy. 
here ig P5) Py 


satisfying oo intrinsically un- 
Mutation b ing told that the com- 
individual; patterns of the healthy 

a" are reality-oriented. The ex- 


tensiv i e o w 9 
^ASlve. clinic: i 
the linical experience of twi f 

* authors would le: 
More th 


ad one to expect 
an a one-pi 

apes -page 
Schism betwe. pag 


15 often 


mention of the 
"en symbol and affect that 
attributed to the neurotic. 


B Y CONTRAS 


bo 

ok deal; 
eal + ; 

tions ing with group communica- 
n is overly de 


best parar tailed and specific—at its 
book of E of the nature of a hand- 
etoric 
of hel 
pful hi. s. 
n either eani. in influencing. people. 
ase, the seeker after the psy- 


» the 


section of the 


> and at its worst, a set 


chology of group communication occa- 
sionally feels that he has wandered into 
the camp of the Phillistines. Fortunately, 
this is not always the case. In the chap- 
ter on group discussion, inventory is 
taken of some of the gaps in our knowl- 
edge of the subject. This pointing to 
questions on which research is needed 
is a valuable contribution that might be 
expected to accompany such a thorough 
survey of the literature. Would that 
there were more of it in the book. De- 
spite the many references, however, one 
wearies of the substitution of lists of 
labels like “standard setter,” “evaluator” 
and "conciliator" for descriptions and 
interpretations. of relevant studies of 


group dynamics. At such times one longs 
for a few slashing strokes of the pallet 
knife to relieve an unremitting pointil- 
list effect. It is regrettable that the 
effect of a well-organized and exten- 
sively documented presentation is viti- 
ated by a glut of unnecessary detail. 


dos BOOK was originally intended as 
a revision of the senior authors The 
Psychology of Speech (1938). Unfor- 
tunately, in some of the rewriting, the 
reference list has not been adequately 
overhauled. For instance, in the chapter 
dealing with the development of speech 
in the child, only two of 22 references 
were published in the last 10 years—an 
interval marked by a great deal of activ- 
ity. Similarly 
ognition of the problem of accounting 
for the child’s learning of grammar— 
the very basis of individual productivity. 
Mowrer's (1960) ‘identification’ theory, 
accepted by the authors (and by this re- 
viewer) as a useful explication of the 
learning of separate words, requires sup- 
plementation by some form of concept 
learning to handle the inductive forma- 
tion of grammatical and morphological 
admirably set 


. one looks in vain for rec- 


rules. The problem was 
forth by Berko and Brown in the Hand- 
book of Research Methods in Child De- 
velopment (1960), but 
notice in the present work. 

In sum, The Psychology of Com- 
little 
While its vices are modest, its virtues 


receives no 


munication is a disappointing. 
are also limited. The book probably 
will serve as an introduction to most 
aspects of the p: 


chology of speech- 


the chapters on language learning and 
animal communication have 


some in- 
teresting and informative passages. 
However, its use as a text would al- 
most certainly require complementa- 


tion by the equally readable Words and 
Things (Brown, 1958) and perhaps also 
by the more rigorous On Human Com- 
munication (Cherry, 1957). 


Wheezes and Sneezes 


Ernest Harms (Ed.) 


Somatic and Psychiatric Aspects of 
Childhood Allergies. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1963. 
Pp. s +F (292. 


Reviewed by Carmen M. MICHAEL 


The author, Ernest. Harms, born 
in Germany in 1895 and has done so 
many things in so many different. places 
that CP should perhaps put the review 
in italics and print his biography. He 
received a PhD from Wuerzburg Uni- 
versity in 1919 and has studied under 
Kraepelin, Janet, Freud, McDougall, 
Mary Calkins and Spearman. He is 
editor of the Intemational Series of 
Monographs on Child Psychiatry and 
The Nervous Child. Presently he is 
Consultant to the New York State Hos- 
pital at Creedmore. The reviewer, Car- 
men Michael, a PhD from Western 
Reserve. has been until recently Clini- 
cal Associate Professor of Psychology in 
Psychiatry at The University of Texas 
Southwestern Medical School, but has 
now “retired” in order to have time to 
attend to home and children. 


was 


i ipee BOOK represents Volume 1 
under the editorship of Dr. Ehre 
of an "International Series of Mor á 
graphs on Child Psychiatry.” The uii 
tor intends to obtain interi des 
laboration in the 
includes. only 


i rnational col- 
series, but this volume 
American autho 
from Canada and the 


United States. 


one 


rest from the 


Phe book consists of a 


collection of 


Conflict, Decision, 


and Dissonance 
LEON FESTINGER 


In Collaboration with Vernon Allen, Marcia Braden, 
Lance Kirkpatrick Canon, Jon R. Davidson, 


Jon D. lecker. Sara B. Kiesler, and Elaine Walster 


What is a person doing during the time it takes to make a 
decision that enables him to make the decision? What is his 
reaction after the decision is made? What is the relation be- 
tween pre-decision and post-decision behavior? In short, what 
goes on, psychologically, during the period before and after a 
decision is made? This study focuses on these aspects of the 
decision-making process, an area that has been largely 
ignored in previous experimental work. 

Festingers pioneering theory of cognitive dissonance has 
been applied to the problem of decision making and tested in 
a series of ten original and imaginative experiments, con- 
ducted over a three-year period. The experiments are pre- 
sented and discussed individually, and, on the basis of the new 
data they supply. are drawn into the context of the study. 

The results add up to a considerable body of new knowledge 
in this complex area of psychology and also offer what may 
be considered a fresh look at Festinger's theory and some of 
its implications: some modifications of the theory are made, 
more light is shed on where the theory is inadequate and in 
need of further modification, where it is vague and in need of 
added precision, and where further data are required. — $4,75 


STANFORD STUDIES IN PsycHOLocy, IIT 


Order from your bookstore. please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


fifteen chapters on various aspects of 
childhood allergies. Although the book 
as a whole does not follow consistently 
any apparent scheme, most of the in- 
dividual chapters are well organized 
and clearly written. And by the time 
the reader has finished the book, he 
will have had an excellent opportunity 
to learn about the subject, It is regret- 
table that the contents have not been 
indexed. 

In the past few years several other 
comprehensive books have been pub- 
lished on the subject of allergies in 
children. This book, like most of thc 
Others, presents much of explanation 
and reviews but little of new theories 
or reports of new research. Much of 
the subject matter of the volume has 
been presented previously. A large pro- 
portion of the book is concerned with 
asthma, a concern that can be justi- 
fied in view of the life-threatening 
possibilities of this disorder and tht 
prevalence of it; however, there is per 
haps relatively too little material OP 
dermatoses. Several of the chapters 
deal entirely with somatic aspect Psy- 
chologists would do well to know more 
about them, but these chapters will 
probably be too technical for most PSY” 
chologists to read in detail. Howeve” 
the last four chapters will provide new 
and interesting reading to psychologist 
as well o 
profe: 


as others from a varie 
ional backgrounds. These chapi 
ters describe in detail a number ° 
aspects of the psychological services " 
Denvers Jewish National Home /^ 
Asthmatic Children, 

In short, this book will have je 
thing for everyone and certainly mir 
reading by anyone interested in dis 
hood allergies, 


l 
A man who calls everybody a damn do 
is like a man who damns the weathe! 
he only shows that he is not adapte" af 
ee environment, not that the environt* 
is wrong, 
—HaRoLD Last’ a) 
(Holmes-Laski Letté 
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"Haply I May Remember 
And Haply May Forget" 


P. I. Zinchenko 


Neproizvol'noe Zapominanie (Involuntary Remembering). Moscow: Acad- 
emy of Pedagogical Sciences of the R.S.F.S.R., 1962. Pp. 562. 


Reviewed by D. E. BERLYNE 


hig author, P, ], Zinchenko, now holds 
the chair of Education and Psychology 
a the Kharkov Teacher Training Insti- 
B JS. Berlyne, the reviewer, did 
undergraduate work at Cambridge 
greni, taught at St. Andrews 
Pip, o then. came to Yale for his 
the bc went to Scotland to teach at 
taught Uersity of Aberdeen. Since, he has 
PA Brooklyn College, at Boston 
the D and recently has moved to 
bublishe dp of Toronto. In 1960 he 
ity (CP. Conflict Arousal and Curios- 
o ^ May 1961, 6, 145-147) and 


now has ; 

tur tas in press a new book, Struc- 
Re setis: due VIAGRA 

io and Direction in Thinking, soon 


be bublished by Wiley. 


T HUS BOOK shows every sign of being 
falion vical Russian *doctoral disser- 
nowhere P big although there is 
firming this explicit statement con- 
nion and La ^ In the Sov t 
there jg ad cum Soviet-bloc countries, 
roughly eee of Candidate which 
Such ag Pila es a stiff PhD. A degree 
ences,” on ae of Pedagogical Sci- 
Ne other hand, represents 

much 


more advanced and 
exceptional to receive it in 
* It is more usually received 
"5 or fifties and coincides 


1 E 
n one’s fortic 


With el é 

eleva 
much SE to a professorship (a 
; “< event than in N 

` han ir rth A r- 
ica) or some 1 North Amer 


comparable altitude, So 
in many respects to the 
doctorates (Lit.D., D. 


it 15 equivalent 
British higher 


Sc., etc.) or, better still, to the French 
doctorat de létat. When a 
ready for the doctorate, he will already 
have had a great deal of work behind 
him and have built up a considcrable 
reputation, so that the dissertation will 
sum up what has so far materialized 
of his lifes work. A large proportion 
of the psychological books published in 
the U.S.S.R., with the exception of text- 
books, are written to fulfill this func- 


man is 


tion. 

Such books invariably begin with a 
review of the literature on the topic 
in question. It will be remarkably 
thorough in its coverage. It will reach 
as far back into ancient history as may 
appear appropriate, and it will be 
surprisingly up-to-date, showing substan- 
tial acquaintance with 
American and other Western literature. 
If written in the post-Stalin period, 
it will concede that foreign psycholo- 
have made valuable contributions, 
but it is likely that they will all be 
found tainted with either “idealism” 
or “mechanism” and thus essentially 
misguided from the start. The author 
will then identify his own work with 
the infinitely more fruitful line of in- 
quiry inspired by the materialist pro- 


contemporary 


gists 


nouncements of Marx, Engels and Lenin 
and guided by the “reflexive” ap- 
proach that Sechenov and Pavlov devel- 
oped. These advantages, he feels, will 
help him to avoid the errors of his 
Western "bourgeo and 
to arrive at a “correct? view of psy- 


counterparts 


chological functioning. The remainder 
of the book will be taken up with 
summary accounts of a series of experi- 
ments, carried out with the collabora- 
tion of numerous “aspirants” (i.e. grad- 
uate students aspiring to the Candidate’ 
degree) and “scientific collaborators 
(i.e. research associates), most of which 
will already have received fuller reports 
in periodicals. 

In the present book, Zinchenko does 
not depart from this pattern. He c 
plains that he means by "involuntary 
remembering" what Western writers 
call "incidental remembering.” H2 
translates the word “incidental” with 
a Russian word (sluchainyi) meaning 
“fortuitous” and defends his preference 
for the term “involuntary” on the 
grounds that such remembering, even 
if not demanded by instructions, de- 
pends not on chance but on principles 
that affect learning in general. His 
use of this term also links up with the 
lively interest. currently displayed by 
Soviet psychologists of the Vygotsky 
tradition (e.g, Luriya, Zaporozhets) in 
the differences between voluntary and 
involuntary behaviour. In the first two 
chapters, all the literature on incidental 
remembering, from Stern to Postman, 
is there and reported quite fully. Re- 
lated topics (e.g, Ebbinghaus's experi- 
ments, the work of Freud and others on 
relations between hedonic tone and re- 


membering, latent learning in animals) 
are also covered. 


ds REVIEW of literature on. remem- 
bering is preceded by a discussion of 


prevalent currents in non-Russian psy- 
chology. The Gestalt psycholog are 
found wanting on the grounds that they 
indulged in “physiological speculation,” 
that they created mysteries rather 


than 


provided explanations, and that 


they 
wrongly believed remembering 


to be 
governed by the same laws as percep 


tion. Psychologists in the 


empiricist- 
tradition are 
associative 


associationist-behaviorist 
also taken to task. The 
as depicted by them, 
and too 


bond, 
is too mechanical 
too s Pavlovs dictum that 
association involves both 
synthesis is They adhere l 
the sterile "stimulus-response" j 
which Russian Psychologists, 


passive; 


à analysis ang 
cited. 


formula 
like many 
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continental European and even many 
American opponents of "S-R psychol- 
ogy," take to imply that responses are 
determined solely by external stimuli). 
They fail to recognize the importance 
of internal processes, including those 
that are accompanied by consciousness, 
and they do not realize the value of 
physiological findings and physiological 
explanations. 

Most of the book is devoted to ex- 
perimental results. First of all, there 
are experiments designed to compare 
the effectiveness of involuntary remem- 
bering following the performance of 
various tasks by children of various 
ages. The amount recalled is generally 
found, not surprisingly, to increase with 
age and to diminish as the delay before 
the recall test lengthens. The more 
novel findings are as follows: (1.) in- 
formation is more likely to be involun- 
tarily retained if it is necessary for the 
performance of a task; (2.) it is more 
likely to be retained the more closely it 
is connected with the goal of the task; 
(3.) it is more likely to be retained the 
richer the connections among its ele- 
ments; and (4.) preschool children show 
better involuntary remembering if mate- 
rial is presented in a play situation than 
if it is presented in a school setting, 
but the opposite is true of older 
children. 

Next, there are com- 
paring involuntary with voluntary re- 
membering (i.e. remembering after in- 
structions to commit to memory) of 
single words and of various kinds of 
connected texts. It turns out that in- 
voluntary remembering is better than 
voluntary in earlier years but worse in 


experiments 


older age-groups. The cross-over occurs 
earlier. when tasks are simpler. “Cog- 
nitive activity" aids involuntary remem- 
bering but may impede voluntary re- 
membering. The latter appears more 
likely to thrive when processes have be- 
come somewhat automatized and have 
lost their “specific goal-directedness.” 

The book ends with a discussion of 
developmental aspects of remembering, 
followed by a final chapter on the prac- 
tical problems of promoting retention 
in the class-room. 


The project illustrates well some of 
the strengths and weaknesses that Soviet 
psychology seems to possess when com- 
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pared with ours. There is relatively 
little “hack-work” in Russian psycho- 
logical research, i.e., relatively little 
time is spent contriving minor varia- 
tions on hackneyed themes that happen 
to have become rooted in the literature. 
A high proportion of Russian research 
is devoted to problems of basic impor- 
tance, and the experimental techniques 
that are applied to them usually display 
some degree of originality and imagi 
nativeness. Both experimental methods 
and style of discussion are such as to 
relate more complex processes to sim- 
pler ones without in any way minimiz- 
ing the differences between them. Close 
connections are constantly maintained 
between pure and 
problems. 

On the other hand, Soviet notions 
of experimental design appear to us 
to be rather primitive. Little attention 
is paid, for example, to controls for 
order effects (cf. many of Pavlov's 
experimental designs). The experimen- 
tal treatments whose consequences are 
under comparison commonly incorpo- 
rate several confounded variables, whose 
separate contributions are impossible to 
assess. The only statistics presented are 
percentages or and much is 
made of differences whose statistical 
significance is open to doubt. The ex- 
perimental findings and their impli- 
cations are commonly presented in a 
manner that we must find excessively 
prolix and repetitious. Finally, theoret- 
ical arguments seem much of the time 
to bear little relation to hypotheses im- 
plying clearly distinct empirical con- 
sequences. They seem to be largely a 
matter of how such and such a phe- 
nomenon should be described. The 
Russians are, however, close to the 
central European tradition in this re- 
spect and would, no doubt, hold vehe- 
mently that important issues are bound 
up with terminological differences, 

It must nevertheless be borne in mind 
that Zinchenko’s book was written quite 
a few years ago. Many of the most 
recent Russian psychological books show 
astonishing advances towards our own 
practices in all these respects. 

It is, perhaps, particularly significant 
that Zinchenko's book contains a name 
index and a subject index after the 
American pattern. Until very recently, 


research applied 


means, 


such features were invariably absent 
from Soviet books, as they often are 
from books published in other continen- 
tal European countries, Another wel- 
come and interesting manifestation. of 
eagerness for international exchange 
of ideas is the provision of a list of 
contents and a three-page summary in 
English. 

(Prepared in the framework of activities sup- 


ported by the National Science Foundation grant 
G 19469, awarded to Dr. Josef Brožek.) 


Circuits 
For Psychologists 


Tom N. Cornsweet 


The Design of Electric Circuits in 
the Behavioral Sciences. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc» 
1963. Pp. xi + 329, $8.95. 

Reviewed by J. A, DiNSMOOR 

The author, Tom N. Cornsweels took 

his PhD in Experimental Psychology 

in 1955 at Brown University. His v. 

search interests include physiologict 

feedback systems and the psycho phys” 
ology of vision. Since 1959 he Mt 


taught at the University of Californ™ 
Berkeley, where in 1961, he d 
n 


awarded the University of Califor » 
Citation. foy Distinguished Teachine 
James A, Dinsmoor, the reviewer be 
ceived his 1945 AM in the Columb 
University Faculty of Pure Science ant 
four years later, his PhD in psycho ae 
from the same university. He taught S 
Columbia from 1946 to 1951, and ii 
1951 to the present at Indiana 
versity, where he currently holds jji 
position of Professor of Psych ole 
Most of his publications have il 
with basic problems in, or applicat 
of, operant conditioning, including 


number of apparatus notes. 


N RESEARCH TECHNIQUES 

H " eet m 

increasingly sophisticated. pP 
" H 1 ive 

and more attention is being 8lV pice 

the psychology curriculum to 


peco 


that are essentially non-psychological. 
Methods for the statistical estimation 
of the reproducibility of certain types 
of data have gained an honored status 
in the undergraduate sequence, and 
more advanced techniques of mathe- 
matical description, analysis, and de- 
duction are increasingly used at the 
graduate level. In the more rigorous 
departments, neuroanatomy is essen- 
tial, and the student is expected to 
become familiar with at least the rudi- 
ments of the philosophy and logic of 
Science, 

The student's. introduction to instru- 
mentation, on the other hand, is often 
limited at the undergraduate level to 
exercises in the use of a few cheap 
but outmoded types of apparatus and 
at the graduate level to a tour of the 
laboratories or a period of apprentice- 
Ship in 


; a single specialty. One reason 
or 


this may and 
Mechanical zs 
honorific st 
pline, 


electrical 
lacks 


be that 
instrumentation 
atus of an academic disci- 
Another may be the diversity of 
Mstrumentation that is used in such 


areas ac . "T e 
” aS learning, vision, audition, and 
Physiolog 


ih ical recording; but many of 
e = 


Problems do involve a 


of basic ¢ 
mon ele, 


a third 
tor 


Core na 
lectricity and 


*tromechanical devices. Finally, 
, Teason may be that the instruc- 
fee, tackles this common cane is 
Pared for on textual material pre- 
Salis the training of appliance re- 
"ha b. amateur radio operators. 
technical cal presentation is unduly 
to the ihn a small part is relevant 
style of RE ogical laboratory, and the 
verbal inte, ing is likely to reflect non- 
is frightened 4 and skills. The student 
‘ ed and repelled. 


I, 


Swi 


THIS œ 


, . CONTEXT, a book like Corn- 
eet’s is p 


Would Mab ee welcome, but it 
choice a ty remain an outstanding 
if the competition were 

clearly, n € Tt reads easily and 
H Téading tio. the right things. 
Mentary E onal the more ele- 
Point-by-poi P I tried to make a 
comparison between the 

hat Į present in my own lec- 
OE owe graduate students 
ial that Cornsweet pre- 


even 
much More g 


sents. The fit is excellent. Moreover, 
I was struck by the accuracy with 
which he anticipates the most common 
sources of objection and confusion and 
clarifies these points for the reader. I 
suspect that Cornsweet must have ob- 
tained a substantial sample of student 
reactions through his own teaching of 
the material. No book of this size, of 
course, can cover the wide variety of 
advanced instrumentation that is used 
in different areas of psychological in- 
vestigation, and I regret the omission 
of material on shielding techniques 
and on the type of circuit used to pro- 
gram work in operant conditioning. 
But this text does cover the simpler 
and more common components, includ- 
ing test instruments, sensing devices, 
motors, timing devices, specialized re- 
lays, shock circuits, and basic tube and 
transistor amplifying circuits. 

The approach is extremely concrete 


Harold Rugg 


and practical. Pictures make it possible 
to identify each item by its appear- 
ance. A number of theoretical problems 
and laboratory exercises are provided, 
which should prove helpful to the 
student in mastering and retaining 
what might otherwise remain abstract 
verbalizations. The same practical ori- 
entation is illustrated by directions for 
identifying the unmarked transformers 
commonly found on the shelves of de- 
partmental storage rooms, the mention 
of pinball machines as a source of 
parts, seven pages on soldering tech- 
niques, and the use of psychological 
problems to motivate the study of 
switching and timing circuits, Appen- 
dices provide such useful information 
as the output curves of dry cell bat- 
teries, the current carrying capacities 
of various sizes of wire, the resistor 
color code, and the addre 
general supply sources. 


s of major 


| Nature and Nurture of the Flash 


common | 
a few com- | 


Imagination. New York: Harper & Row, 1963. Pp. xxii + 361. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Mary HENLE 


The author, the late Harold Rugg, was 
for thirty-one years Professor of Edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. He was the author of The 
Child-Centered School (/928), Foun- 
dations for American Education (1947) 
and the Teacher of Teachers (1952). 
The Child-Centered School contains 
one of the early formulations of the 
conceptual bases of progressive educa- 
tion. Kenneth D. Benne, the editor here 
and Rugg’s long-time friend, is Pro- 
fessor of Human Relations in the 
Graduate School of Boston University. 
The reviewer, Mary Henle, with a PhD 
from Bryn Mawr, is Professor of Psy- 
chology in the Graduate Faculty, New 
School for Social Research. She says 
“coming to the field with a background 
in Gestalt psychology, my interests have 
long included cognitive processes.” She 
contributed a paper “The Birth and 


Death of Ideas” to Gruber et al, Con- 
temporary Approaches to Creative 
Thinking (1962; CP, Feb. 1964, 9, 70.) 
Currently she is Visiting Research Fel- 
low at Harvard's Center for Cognitive 
Studies. 


ea Ruce had been studying 
creative processes for eight years 
when he died, leaving this book incom- 
plete. His editor, Professor Ki 
Benne, 


enneth D, 
long-time associate, has se 


lected, revised, and rearranged the 
terials; he has indicated gaps 
presentation as it w: ; 


ma- 
". : in the 
as envisage y 
author, has made eon i k 
vided helpful summaries, 
we must agree with the 
work is unfinished, 


Rugg undertakes three 


and pro- 
Nevertheless. 
editor that the 


; tasks: to d 
B creait : i 
scribe the Creative. process and its 
m f ín E con- 
ditions; to present the techniques th 
s hat 


qos 


man has employed to release his crea- 
tive powers; and to develop a theory of 
the creative imagination. For the 
"autobiography" of the creative act he 
relies on published accounts, many of 
them already familiar in the psycho- 
logical literature, others less frequently 
cited. An example of the latter mate- 
rial is the extended discussion of Coler- 
idge. The authors thinking was un- 
doubtedly influenced by his close con- 
tact with some two hundred artists, 


writers, and other creative persons, 
whose work he studied and discussed 
with them. This material is not di- 


rectly used, however; nor are the prod- 
ucts of his many years of observation 
of the creative work of children in 
school. Both of these rich sources of 
material might have been more fully 
utilized had Rugg had the opportunity 
to complete his work. 
The author holds that the “locus” of 
| creative imagination is the “trans 
inal” or 


im- 
mind, which 
has access to the unconscious sources 
of intuition and discovery, and is re- 
ceptive to them. A significant feature of 
the creative process is to let things hap- 
pen in this "quiet mind" rather than 
to make them happen. This important 
distinction is a central theme of Rugg's 
book and, although not unique to it 
(cf. Heidegger's tun and lassen), is a 
real contribution. 


“off-conscious” 


Openness to the unconscious is, how- 
insufficient for creative work; 
otherwise would not the psychotic be 


ever, 


most creative? A more specific concept 
is required, a relatedness that would 
preclude being overwhelmed by the 
unconscious. In addition, criteria for the 
creative production are needed. Rugg, 
it is true, states that the “forming proc- 
ess" follows the principle of functional- 
ity—doing what the situation. demands 
(as well as principles of unity and 
economy). But this principle is too sub- 
jective to make the distinction between 
creative work and, say, psychotic delu- 
sion, as illustrated by the assertion that 
“free associations are . . . what the situ- 
ation, inner and outer, demands? (p. 


218). 


In keeping with the idea of letting 
happen, the techniques for releasing 


creativity are techniques for emptying 
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out the conscious mind so that one can 
attend to inner happenings. Drawing 
as it does on the contemplative disci- 
plines of the East, as well as mysticism 
and other intuitive approaches of the 
West, the discussion of these techniques 
broadens the base of thinking about cre- 
ativity and is, perhaps, Rugg’s most 
important contribution to his subject. 


lh. ITS theoretical section we see most 
clearly the unfinished character of the 
book. Here we watch the author try 
out two different conceptual 
works and two different styles, at- 
tempting in one instance to organize 
his materials under a set of theorems. 

The evaluation of theory in this stage 
of incompletion is bound to be unsatis- 
factory. Possibly more useful would be 
anal of a couple of examples of the 
implicit theory to be found in the book. 
Although Rugg explicitly disavows as- 
sociationism (p. 60), nevertheless, like 
the associationists, he views the raw 
materials of the mind as "simply bits 
and pieces" (p. 73). This implicit 
atomism makes necessary some extrin- 
sic organizing process, a “magical weld- 
ing force," not only to account for the 
creative act, but even for meaning, “the 
simplest form of the flash” (p. 81). 
Starting with an organized psycholog- 
ical field, one would be better able to 
deal with creative processes in a w 


frame- 


SS 


ay 
that distinguishes them from ordinary 
meanings. In addition, the reorganizing 
process would lose its magical, extrin- 
sic character. 

Again, Rugg considers the body-mind 
problem a phantom problem. ( Psychol- 
ogists may be surprised by his emphasis 
on this problem.) Yet, while it would 
seem unnecessary to take a position on 
a phantom issue, he energetically pre- 
sents a monistic view, offering a motor 
theory of consciousness, and in other 
places seeming to endorse a double 
aspect position (p. 129). 

It is Rugg's belief that “in attempt- 
ing to develop a sound theory of know- 
ing or imagining, . . . we have no re- 
course but to make ourselves conceptual 
encyclopedists. We must know the es- 
sence of all knowledge relevant to our 
xix). While psycholo- 
gists would like to see more attention 


problem" (p. 


to the now very large psychological 
literature on creativity, the author has, 
indeed, drawn upon an unusually wide 
range of materials. 

Among his educational recommenda- 
tions, Rugg suggests greater attention 
to intuition and the cultivation of the 
imagination, in contrast to the schools’ 
almost exclusive interest in analytical 
scientific and logical thinking. He wants 
to supplement the active school with a 
“quiet school,” a school of the quiet 
mind which is the condition of discov- 
ery. This reader regrets that he did not 
himself deal with the implementation 
of these important recommendations, 
a task for which he was perhaps 
uniquely qualified. Again we must re- 


mind ourselves that the book is un- 
finished. 


I love you, it said 


James T. Culbertson 


The Minds of Robots: Sense Dat: 
Memory Images, and Behavior m 
Conscious Automata, Urban 
IIL: University of Illinois Pres? 
1963. Pp. 466. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Davp G, MeDonAt? 


The author, James T. Culbertson, 3$ 5 
mathematician with a 1940 PhD [r"" 
Kal University. His doctoral disserit 
tion, entitled, “The place of the sen? 
world in physical theory,” indicates the 
carly roots for his current interest 
His earlier books include Consciousnes* 
and Behavior and Mathematics 2" 
Logic for Digital Devices. He i5 pres 
ently Professor of Mathematics an 
Philosophy a! California State pol) 
tockinia College. The reviewer, Dav 
G. McDonald, a psychologist. receiver 
his PhD in 1959 from Washington a 
versity in St. Louis. He claims 7 
background in a variety of topics p? 
chological and cam show a variety a 
published articles to back up this cr" 
More recently, he has been engage 

research on the fsychophysiolo£Y 


sleep. Currently he is Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Department of Psychiatry, Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of Medicine. 


The 1964 Directory 
of the 


American 
Psychological 
Association 


T HE BOOK, The Minds of Robots, en- 
tiled as it is, may be somewhat 
misleading to some potential readers. 
Instead of an evening of science fiction, 
the reader will find that this book is 
indeed a serious discussion of just that 
—the minds of robots. The primary 
Purpose of the book is to show how 
one can produce consciousness in arti- 
ficially constructed devices, such as 
robots. Related to this purpose, the 
author indicates that he will show how 
this consciousness can influence the 
robots? behavior, and it is promised 
= physical experiments will be speci- 
led, 


A STANDARD REFERENCE: a listing of the 22,000 Mem- 
bers of the Association 


enabling an observer to verify 
the occurrence of such artificially formed 
Phenomena. These are worthy and com- 
Pelling goals indeed! 

In order to reach these ends we are 
taken through a very logically organ- 
ized, not 
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undesirable, namely, that the book is 
rather inconvenient to read. This is 
simply due to the unhappy fact that 
the text almost never refers to a fig- 
ure on the same or an adjacent page. 
but more commonly to figures located 
some five, ten, or even twenty pages 
distant. A trivial point? Keep in mind 
that there are 134 figures, each of 
which is fully explained in the text— 
at some place or another. 


4 PSYCHOLOGIST-READER will also 
find the meat of the book, the develop- 
ment of a conscious automaton, rather 
slow going, partly because of the au- 
thors jargon. Concepts such as four- 
dimensional space-time, world-line and 
point-event are manageable, but the 
author's idiosyncratic terminology (rad, 
priorad, and  posteriorad; relatum; 
psychospace; maximetric) seems labored 
and not clearly necessary. Conscious- 
ness, then, is developed by means of 
a CT-network (causal transmission) 
theory of sense data. CT-networks 
physicially constructed of artificial neu- 
rone nets called “trees,” give rise, the 
author claims, to consciousness. 

This is all well and good, and the 
reader can afford to be patient, since 
we have been assured that possible ex- 
will be 


however, 


perimental verifications de- 
scribed. Unfortunately, 
experiments are finally discovered to be 
"feasible, perhaps in the near future" 
(p. 213, italics added). This reviewer 


the 


the 


cannot share authors optimism, 


since the experiments require tech- 
niques as yet undeveloped and irreversi- 
ble surgery on the human optic nerve. 
Thus, which one had 


somehow expected to leap suddenly 


consciousness, 


into view, seems to be present only 
because the author says it is. 

troubles, however, 
still to come. In Chapter 28, it turns 
out that the CT-network 
entirely dependent upon a concept of 


More serious are 


theory is 


"historical causality” as contrasted to 
other views of causality. Briefly, under 
historical causality, one holds that per- 
fect knowledge of the laws and state 
of a system will not allow successful 
prediction. of future states of the sys- 
tem; one must information 
of the past experiences of the system. 


also have 
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For example, we could conceivably 
construct a perfect duplicate of the 
brain of a student who has learned to 
speak German. Under historical causal- 
ity, however, this duplicate brain could 
not speak German, since it has not had 
the past experience of learning German. 
Consciousness then is not determined 
by the immediate physical reality. 
Thus, dualism, no longer disguised or 
postponed, now clearly raises its ugly 
countenance. 

Summing up, it would appear that 
the author has reached his goals, but 
only by way of an unacceptable sacri- 
fice. Throughout the book, he makes 
no bones about his dissatisfaction with 
present-day psychology for apparently 
ignoring consciousness, and refers to 
“a new experimental psychology which 
we hope will soon get started" (p. 395). 
To the reviewer this brand of new ex- 
perimental psychology seems old. 


On Low Status 
And High Delinquency 


Martin Gold 


Status Forces in Delinquent Boys. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: The Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1963. Pp. xv 
+ 229. $6.00. 


Reviewed by HERBERT C. Quay 


The author, Martin Gold, is essentially 
the same person he was when he re- 
viewed three books in one swoop for 
CP (CP, Sept. 1963, 8, 357). He is 
still Assistant Program Director, Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics, 
University of Michigan. The reviewer, 
Herbert C. Quay, received his BS and 
MS degrees from Florida State Uni- 
versity, then spent three years full time 
in clinical work at a boys’ training 
school and a state hospital before going 
to the University of Illinois for his 
1958 PhD. After some time away from 
Urbana, he has returned and is cur- 
rently Director of Research at the 
Children’s Research Center and Asso- 


ciate Professor of Special Education and 
Psychology. He is now editing a volume; 
Juvenile Delinquency: Research and 
Theory, to be published by Van Nos- 
trand in 1965. 


C has set out to investigate the 
persistent. but unanswered ques- 
tion of why juvenile delinquency is dis- 
proportionately frequent in lower class 
families. In attempting to answer this 
question in the context of a social-psy 
chological approach he formulated two 
basic hypotheses: 1) attractiveness © 
family and of educational and recrea- 
tional facilities are crucial factors i 
delinquency control, and 2) these 
forces are less attractive to lower class 
youth than to upper and middle class 
boys and therefore exert less influence 
on them. 


Matched pairs of delinquents (de- 
fined in terms of police contact) and 
nondelinquents along with their parents 
were interviewed and asked to respond 
to questionnaires. support 
only 


Substantial 
for the hypotheses was obtained 
with regard to a number of factors 
associated with the family—only some 
of which were linked tá social class: 
The hypotheses were not confirmed in 


as ; à aduca” 
the case of either recreation or educ 


tion. 
the 


lol 3 š 
Neither the research design nO" 
y ris- 


results are particularly new or sure 
ing; nor is a great deal of new light 
shed on the question of why lower om 
boys are over-represented. But ik 
study does provide additional empire. 
evidence in support of the notio? kr. 
students of delinquency should ste : 
more deeply and more systematic? 


2 HH H 3 jt 
families in all social classes as ee 
of both control and instigation p 


linquency, 

While they should not it 
distract substantially from the ment of 
the research as a whole, a nude te 
points about the study and its "P 
ing will bother the critical reade" 12) 
at least one occasion (pps Hie 
conclusions are apparently drawn W 
Out the benefit of significance 
The problem of interpreting e 
significant findings when multiple i 
nificance tests are made is obviow 


Dea 
á à s 
present but never discussed. Th 


ily 
necessa" ily 


viewer feels that some mention of the 
problem of interpreting correlations 
between the average values of various 
indices for geographical districts was 
called for. Such correlations as the one 
of —.31 between the average salary of 
the teachers and the delinquency rate, 
with data taken over a number of ele- 
mentary school districts, seems to be 
interpreted as if it demonstrated some 
relationship 


: between delinquency in 
individuals and the salaries of their 
teachers, In fact, delinquents in any 
district could all be taught by the high- 
est paid teacher. 

Definitely on the positive side, how- 
ever, is an alertness to the problems of 
casual inference in retrospective studies. 
There is an attempt to provide at least 
Suggestive evidence concerning causal 
directions by the use of longitudinal 
methods on a small subsample. 

As in all studies of this type one 
could wish for a larger and more rep- 
resentative sample, But the ideal sam- 


ple is likely never to be studied until 
Such r 


well 


search projects as this are as 
4. , Mipported as are many of the 
M eid programs currently operating 

ut the empirical underpinning 


Which ¢ i 
; ch could be provided by more ex- 
“MSIVe research. 


Tests in Context 


Warren G. Findley (Ed.) 


The Impact and Improvement of 
School Testing Programs: The 
Sixty-Second Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of 
Education, Part II. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1963. 
Pp. xii + 304. $4.50. 


Reviewed by CarMen J. FINLEY 


The editor here, Warren G. Findley, 
was Assistant Superintendent for Pupil 
Personnel Services of the Atlanta 
Schools at the time he assumed re- 
sponsibility for the year book, At pres- 
ent he is Professor of Education and 
Coordinator of Educational Research, 


CN 


University of Georgia. He is a regular 


contributor to the Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbooks and his numerous 
publications are concerned with the 


practical problems of using and inter- 
preting tests. Carmen Finley, the re- 
viewer, a PhD from Teachers College. 
Columbia University, is School Psy- 
chologist and Director of Research for 
the Sonoma County Superintendent of 
Schools, California. Previously she 
taught in a high school, and, as assistant 
professor, has taught courses in statis- 
tics and in educational appraisal in 
summer school at Sonoma State Col- 
lege. 


1GNED to focus on the best 
D thought and most useful practices 
in the area of educational testing, this 
volume presents the views of a number 
of leaders in the field today. 
Necessarily broad in coverage, the 
materials are written in a relatively 
non-technical manner and presented as 
a series of recommendations with sup- 
porting arguments based upon an eval- 
uation of research and practice. Topics 
range from the relationship of testing 
programs to educational goals, school 
organization, counseling, and college 
preparation (including external testing 
programs), through the improvement 
of tests, to staff competencies, selection 
and use of tests, and interpretation of 


scores 

Particularly well done, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, was the chapter by 
Mahlev and Smallenberg on “Effects 
of Testing Programs on the Attitudes 
of Students, Teachers, Parents, and the 
Community." Included in this chapter 
are excerpts from PTA Magazine's 
"Opinions by Post" in reply to an 
earlier and explosive article entitled, 
"Lets Abolish LQ. Tests." This section 
clearly brings home the keen inte 
of parents as well as their 
misconceptions about testing. 

Robert Ebel 
esting argument 


rest 


obvious 


also presents an inter- 


that is contrary to 
the much quoted contention that “in- 
tangible outcomes of education are dif- 
ficult to measure and may be entirely 
unmeasurable.” Ebel bases his reason- 
ing on propositions—1 ) 

human trait is measurable if one 


two that a 


person 


can be said to have more of that trait 
than another person and 2) for an 
educational outcome to be important 
it must make an observable difference 
in persons attaining different degrees of 
it. He concludes that it is not so much 
our limitations in testing techniques 
but rather our vagueness or lack of 
agreement as to what is meant by such 
intangibles as character, citizenship, or 
creativity, which prevent measurement. 

Another reply to critics who say that 
college-selection testing programs have 
a built-in socio-economic bias is made 
by Paul I. Clifford and Joshua A. 
Fishman in their chapter on “The Im- 
pact of Testing Programs on College 
Preparation and Attendance.” They 
say that “to disparage testing programs 
for revealing the inequities which still 
exist in the social, the economic, the 
educational, and the cultural domains 
of American life is as erroneous as it 
would be for residents of Bismark, 
North Dakota, to condemn the use of 
thermometers as biased, when, as this 
is being written, the temperature in 
Bismarck is —11° F and in Miami, 
Florida, it is 83° F." While the anal- 
ogy may be of ques 
it does point up the old problem of 
assuming a casual relationship between 


onable relevance 


two correlated variables. 
This 


cerns an omission. In the last five years 


reviewers main criticism con- 
there has been a great deal of activity 
in the application of electronic data 
ing procedures to pupil person- 
A good segment of this gen- 
eral t applies to test scoring, 
recording of pupil 
analysis of pupil data. While brief 
mention of improved processing meth- 


proce: 
nel areas 


inte 


information and 


ods was made by several contributors 
to this volume, it now seems entirely 
in order that an expanded treatment 
of this rapidly developing field. enter 
current texts on measurement 


2 and 
evaluation. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


TV “Ratings”: Research Creativity 


Leon Arons and Mark A. May (Eds.) 


Television and Human Behavior: Tomorrow’s Research in Mass Communi- 
cation New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1963. 


Reviewed by Ricuarp I. Evans 


Leon Arons, senior editor of this vol- 
ume, received his PhD in experimen- 
tal psychology at the University of 
Pennsylvania under S. W. Fernberger, 
and has done numerous studies in the 
feld of mass communication. He 
served as a psychologist in the Navy 
during World War II, and then turned 
to the problems of the practical com- 
municator, first as research director of 
an advertising agency and more re- 
cently with the television industry. 
Currently he is Vice President for Re- 
search at the Television Bureau of 
Advertising. Mark May, as most CP 
readers know, is professor emeritus at 
Yale, where for about thirty years, 
from its inception until his recent re- 
tirement, he was Director of the In- 


stitute of Human Relations—a pio- 
neering venture in interdisciplinary 
research which, under his guidance. 


nourished the programs of Hull, Miller 
and Dollard, Hovland, and other sci- 
entists. Despite a ) 
tive load, he has made substantial 
research contributions of his own, and 
also has served as long-term top ad- 
visor on communications to the U. S. 
State Department and other agencies. 
A member of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, he persuaded the 
movie industry to make feature films 
available to edit for use in schools, 
through Teaching Films Custodians, 
Inc., of which he is President 


hea administra- 


and 
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Chairman of the Board. Currently, 
among other duties, he is consultant to 
the New Haven and other school systems 
and to the U. S. Office of Education. 
Richard Evans, the reviewer, is a pro- 
fessor of psychology at the University 
of Houston. He is known to many 
readers as a. previous IM reviewer (CP, 
July 1960, 5, 236) as well as for his 
frequent appearances on television high- 
lighted by an appearance on the ABC- 
TV nationally televised *Meet the Pro- 
fessor” program. His most recent pub- 
lications include reports of social psy- 
chological investigations of resistance to 
new media innovations, and his book, 
Conversations with Carl Jung and Re- 
actions from Ernest Jones (Van No- 
strand, 1964), the first in a series of 
books dealing with personality theory 
through dialogue based on his filmed 
interviews with notable psychologists. 


D 3 substantive re- 


search with the television medium 


meaningful 


has always presented a multitude of 
problems. Inherent in these problems is 
the reluctance on the part of many 
behavioral scientists to engage in 
studies of the medium, since research 
involving the medium fer se seems to 


be less important and, indeed, les: 


pres- 
tigeful than studies of the theoretically 


more generic components of the com- 
munication process. Furthermore, when 


research has been undertaken, 
perhaps one of the most telling criti- 
cisms of it has been that the demands 
for rigor and control often have led 
to conducting the investigations in ar- 
tificial contexts, thereby decreasing the 
likelihood that knowledge of the me- 
dium as it actually functions in society 
is being produced. 

Television and Human Behavior 
presents a challenging break-through 
on both counts. In 1960-61, the Tele- 
vision Bureau of Advertising underwrote 
a competition *designed to contribute 
to the advancement of scientific knowl- 


edge in the field of mass communica- 
tion 


such 


soliciting research propos als ine 
volving The Television 
Bureau wisely assigned to a governing 
committee of distinguished behavioral 
scientists complete responsibility for the 
manner in which the competition WOU", 
be conducted. Two members of this 
committee, Leon Arons and Mark May: 


; e Human 
are the editors of Television and Hum 
Behavior, 


television,” 


The volume consists primarily ` 
the eighteen winning research plans 
out of the one-hundred thirty which met 
the committee’s general specification": 
The book is organized into four P' 
Part I includes a heterogeneous 
sortment of . thos? 


arts. 


studies including " 
dealing with interpersonal commun 
cation, "levels of taste," 
family structure, and effects on Y? i 
Part II is concerned with plans dee 
ing with "persuasion, inducing ? 
tion.” Part III includes studies 
ing with telev and 


il cci 
impac 
uth- 


part 
con^ 
be 


sion education, 
IV includes a study which 
cerned with 


En + Us H 

instrumentation fc 

havioral research.” i 
H . H H e € 

In their brief introduction, th? 

tors describe the competition, its 

pose and implementation, and at i. 

he € 


to place the winning entries into t Ta 
g able 


text of theoretical models applic 


as ME, 
communication They 1d 


research. 
researc ca 


clude that on the whole the plans ice 
an: ` K aun 
be analyzed in terms of com" or 


: x a "i nse 
Hion-communicator-audience-resp? a 
tH 5 Js f 
stimulu s-organism-responsc mod: 1 
Proceed to classify the various 


accordingly, 


, the 

The reviewer was struck T ved 

a vic è AS inv s 

great variety of approaches obvio”” 


in the eighteen plans, and the 


willingness of the judges of the entries 
not only to award merit to proposals 
which met all of the obvious criteria 
of rigorous research design which are 
taken so seriously in this era of “grants- 
manship," but to put a high premium 
on imaginative proposals, even if they 
were not as clearly articulated in op- 
erational the 
others. 


terms as were some of 

A case in point is the brief but 
beautifully written proposal of Bernard 
Berelson, which he entitled “The Great 
Experiment in Cultural Democracy." 
Essentially he would involve an expe 


mental and control community in longi- 


tudinal studies of changes in viewing 
behavior 


s a function of gradually up- 
grading programming "on some stand- 
ard of excellence." In other words, 
he would be attempting to determine 
Systematically the answer to the ques- 
tion: If the alleged television program- 
ming “wasteland” became increasingly 
Upgraded by programs of quality, 
through progressively altering the actual 
Program schedule on an operating com- 
a ial television station, would the 
mass” audience really be "carried 
along} This would also allow an em- 
pirica] exploration of a curious finding 
E Steiner in his The People 
x (Knopf, 1963) 
Which suggests that intellectuals would 
Ke to see more educational content in 
programs for benefit of 
erga, that they themselves actually 
watch such programs—prefer- 


rir 
iS to get such content out of the 
Printed page, 


at Television, 


the others, 


T plan, this by Stacy Adams, 
entitled "A Descriptive and Analytic 
Study of the Secondary, Remote Effects 
of Televis ion,” pursues a means of deal- 
wg with perhaps one of the most 
Critical problems in the evaluation of 
the impact of television programming— 
the limitations of the audience size cri- 
terion. We see the tendency, particu- 
larly in the commercial television rating 
services, to determine the impact of a 
program simply in terms of estimates 
of numbers of actual viewers. It has 
long been contended that sheer num- 
bers of viewers is a most inadequate 
criterion of impact. As this reviewer 
(J. Appl. Psychol., 1961 44, 


) CUN 


as well as others have begun to examine 
this problem in earlier investigations, 
it has become obvious that there is a 
"fanning-out" or a kind of sociometric 
network of response that is triggered 
off by the viewing of television pro- 
grams. In other words, if a given viewer 
watches a program, he selec- 
tively tell another person about some 
item of content in this program, who 


in turn may still tell another, and so on. 


may 


In his imaginative plan, Adams de- 
signs a feasible approach to examining 
this “fanning-out” process, which if im- 
plemented may begin to challenge quite 
decisively the true value of the "count- 
survey. 


ing noses" type of audience 


Hilde Himmelweit, in a plan frankly 
described by her as being action 
oriented, entitled “An Experimental 
Study of Taste Development in Chil- 


dren," demonstrates how a systematic 
analysis and control of “field forces" 
could be conceivably marshalled to up- 
grade the quality of programming to 
which children selectively expose them- 
selves. She recognizes that the incredible 
degree of exposure to television. pro- 
gramming by children must be taken 
sa crucial factor in the social- 
; therefore, such training 


ization proc 
of children to seek higher quality pro- 
gramming is a highly desirable end. 
Particularly noteworthy Dr. 
Himmelweit’s excellent integration of 
her research. design into applicable the- 
contemporary 


here is 


oretical frameworks in 


communications research. 

The study that was awarded first 
prize in the competition was prepared 
by Arthur Brodbeck and Dorothy Jones 
entitled "Television 
and the Norm-Violating Practices and 
Perspectives of Adolescents: A Synchro- 
nized Depth and Scope Program of 
Policy Research." Although the mani- 
fest goal of this investigation would be 
a truly sophisticated, progressive “zero- 
ing in" on the impact of television 
programming as a possible contributing 
agent in shifting the adolescent 
conventional to 
seems to t 


and is Viewing 


from 
behavior, it 
reviewer to also inherently 
present a model articulation of research 
strategy adequate for dealing with many 
other complex, molar problems facing 
society. In other words, Brodbeck and 
Jones appear to have proposed that 


deviant 


long-range, inter-related research pro- 
grams can be designed in the behavioral 
to cope with the ostensibly 
“scientifically untouchable” molar social 
problem. Such problem areas, of course, 
are too often coped with in 


sciences 


value- 
laden speculation rather than in ob- 
jective terms supported 
data. 

Other studies proposed in this volume 
deal with other interesting and under- 
lying problems that face not only the 
commercial television industry, but 
those who wish to use television in 
more constricted contexts. Citation of 
the few plans discussed above should 
not be construed by the reader as sug- 
gesting that they were by any means 
the only ones of merit contained in the 
volume. In fact, it is this 
opinion that all eighteen entries are 
of exceptional quality and are well 
worth examining. 


by research 


reviewer's 


O.. very important question that 
can be raised here is: What is the pur- 
pose of publishing a collection of such 
research. plans? Certainly, the judges of 
these winning entries weren't doing this 
simply to evoke "second guessing" by 
the readers of the To this 
reviewer, one particularly valuable use 
of this volume is suggested. It could be 
in social psychology 


volume. 


used in 
or communi 
baselines for theoretical discussion as 


cour: 


ion theory as concrete 


the course develops. It is most un- 
fortunate, however, that the editors did 
not see fit to anticipate such a use of 
this volume by the inclusion of an addi- 
tional chapter pointed to such use. As 
a guideline for such utilization, it might 
have been interesting to try to relate 
these winning plans to the much wider 
body of theory in the communication 
field 


and 


some 


s far ching 
hological implications of 
such research if it were, indeed, com 
pleted. Of course, each of the plar 

ans 


themselves include the implications. of 


their implementation, but an 


1 n OVer- 
integration. of. such implic » 


n ations by the 
editors could have been highly c 


able. desir- 


However, all in all 


: . this reviewer 
lieves wer be- 


that editors 


valuable 


the have done a 


service to those looking for 
g 
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direction in the area of mass communi- 
cation research—direction, not only for 
those concerned with baseline (rather 
restricted, empirical) research, but for 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


In this Department CP. invites 
discussion of reviews and of books 
reviewed. Here is the place for 
that kind of intellectual dissent 
that promotes progress in under- 
standing, Let your criticism be 
ad verbum, not ad hominem. Sel- 
dom does a criticism merit more 
than half the space of the text 
criticized—never more than equal 
space and then only when the let- 
ter is interesting and well written. 
CP edits letters when it thinks 
they should be. Single-spaced let- 
ters will be returned for double- 
spacing, Also please provide a 
carbon, 


FREUD AND NATURWISSENSCHAFT 


In his review of Psychoanalysis and 
Daseinsanalysis by Medard Boss (CP, 
April 1964, 9, 153), Dr. Ija Korner 
states: “It will strike old-timers as strange 
and ironic that the latest attack on psy- 
choanalysis should take place on the 
grounds of Freud’s adherence to science 
and scientific principles.” 

It will do nothing of the kind if the 
old-timer has any knowledge of German 
literature; it will be only too familiar. 
Psychoanalysis, like most other ideas, has 
been attacked from different. mutually 
antagonistic, positions. Due to the basic 
orientation of American culture, attacks 
in the United States have mostly been 
made in the name of positivism and 
scientism; it was criticized that psycho- 
analysts did not provide laboratory vali- 
dations for, and quantification of. their 
claims. In the German-speaking coun- 
tries, on the other hand, due to their 
basic philosophical orientation, attacks 
have most frequently come from those 
who hold that the mind cannot be 


532 


ap- 


those looking for means by which the 
more molar social problems inherent 
in the impact of mass communications 


may be approached. 


proached with methods and concepts that 
are appropriate to the study of matter. 
There is, in German-speaking coun- 
tries, a powerful academic tradition that 
insists on the complete dichotomy of Na- 
turwissenschaften and Geisteswissenschaf- 
ten (Windelband, Rickert) and of er- 
klären and verstehen (Dilthey). Treating 
central problems of personality with 
"physicalistic" models has been looked 
upon as something like original sin. 
This was also the position taken by 
Alfred Adler and his school of "Individ- 
ual Psychology." Adler opposed his Sys- 
tem as a geisteswissenschaftliche psy- 
chology trying to understand human 
behavior in terms of human purposes to 
Freud's naturwissenschaftliche psychology 
trying to explain it in terms of causes. 
It may be mentioned in parentheses 
that, actually, both aspects exist in psy- 
choanalysis as id psychology and ego 
Psychology respectively. 
Rosert WAELDER 
The Jefferson Medical College 
of Philadelphia 


HOW DOES ONE 


INTRODUCTORY TEXTBOOK ? 


Textbooks have a strange way of look- 
ing different when an instructor skims 
them for adoption and when he actually 
uses them to teach a course, When stu- 
dents begin to ask questions about an 
assigned chapter which to the instruc- 
tor—whose undergraduate days lie in the 
distant past—seemed perfectly lucid, the 
text appears much more difficult to un- 
derstand than one originally thought. 
Thus, the students suffer from the in- 
structor's poor choice of a textbook and 
so does their interest in psychology. 

Probably few of us have the time 
(and/or inclination) to read a dozen or 
so texts during the academic year in 
order to make before the 
summer. Yet, the college bookstores in- 


a decision 


sist that they must order the fall books 
in spring. How then, in the midst of pre- 
paring final examinations, are we I 
choose a text for the next academic 
year? Only too frequently can wc ob- 
tain no useful information from the pub- 
lishers representative, since he knows 
only how many and which other colleges 
have used a given book. He does not 
know—and in all probability would not 
tell us, if he knew—how satisfied our 
colleagues who adopted a text were with 
it. Each time one of us tries out a new 
text and finds it highly unsatisfactory, 
his college has meanwhile been added 
to the list of those who have been teach- 
ing from this particular text. 

I have tried to obtain some idea about 
a textbook from the index of names. This 
tells me at least whose work is men- 
tioned and how often. I also inak 
through the subject index for some © 
the concepts which I want my students 
to become familiar with. This is, ROW- 
ever, a very superficial method of select- 
ing a book with which my students and 
I shall have to work for nine months p 
which for many of them will remain t 
only psychology book they ever read. 

When, by trial and error, the sped 
tor has finally hit upon a textbook whic 
meets both his and the students nceds— 
the text is soon outdated. Does the es 
fumbling and stumbling have to start 4 
over again? Tc 

The purpose of this letter is to gu 
late discussion that may lead to nA 
adequate criteria for the selection pr 
basic psychology text. By "adequate . 
mcan adequate in terms of the s 
student body—which may vary from us; 
lege to college, from campus to a à 
and from year to year—and in en ie 
the instructor’s values, s 
ground, and bias, 


interests. 


pT 
AND 
Lewis W. PR sity 


X gos Pape iver’ 
Fairleigh Dickinson Unt?! 


^ REPLY TO JORDAN'S ATTACK 


ON DISSONANCE THEORY i 
at- 
3 : + able W? 
Since it has become fashionable is^ 


tack Festinger's theory of cognitive 0” 
sonance, Jordan has found the Bm 4) 
pitious to publish in GP (March. j ot 
"a case study stimulated by Ezra i 
land's review of Explorations in Cog" 
Dissonance” (CP, Nov. 1963, 8 
His criticism centers upon claims pr^ 
dissonance theory makes nonobvioUs, by 
dictions, and that an experime? oy, 
Smith (Public Opinion Quarterly» tance 
25, 626-39) represents such an in" 


"u 
n through?" 


It is simply not true tha 


Brehm and Cohen's book they propose 
that the ability to predict the nonobvi- 
ous is a theory's most important mark. 
They are aware of the major virtues of 
dissonance theory in bringing some meas- 
ure of order and understanding to the 
psychology of post-decisional conflicts, in 
integrating a wide body of empirical 
data, in guiding research design by dis- 
tinguishing relevant from irrelevant vari- 
ables, and thus in stimulating research 
Productivity. That the theory also makes 
Predictions which go counter to com- 
mon sense, to many traditional models 
of behavior, and to what Bob Cohen's 
bubba would have told him—is an added 
treat because it stirs up controversy and 
makes research fun for the experimenter. 
Now, Smith’s study was an attempt 
to test the hypothesis that a “negative” 
communicator may be more effective in 
changing attitudes than a "positive" 
One. Given the body of research on 
Communicator credibility, this would 
Certainly appear to be a nonobvious pre- 
diction, Support for this prediction was 
x the form of significantly greater lik- 
ng for a previously disliked food (fried 
duisshopper) among army reservists in- 
Ri to eat it by a communicator who 
Ssumed a negative rather than a posi- 
tive role, 
in Although this study is quite inventive 
consider ways, its results cannot be 
ous ` ered conclusive because of numer- 
3 artifacts in procedure and analysis. 
esie atal, many of thesc artifacts, 
sion in Smith's complete technical 
Publish, have been deleted from the 
age ot ed journal article (ours is an 
ocal b the digest). Because of its equiv- 
felisi EUR status, this study was 
Ore, I a by me and my students. There- 
empiri can answer Jordan’s critique with 
ical data, 
ed first criticism is essentially that the 
Prostate PLATE paradigm is not ap- 
Srasshopp since the subjects did not eat 
Brasshoppen but only fried Japanese 
taste bad ers—which ‘objectively do not 
c ologists 5 Since when have social psy- 
Jective gti cen concerned with the ob- 
hopper "We situation? That grass- 
Other, is ried Japanese style or any 
to by A aversive stimulus is attested 
lowest ES following: (a) it was rated 
(including e ten very unpopular foods 
foods) d snake, eel, and other "exotic 
per em over 200 college students, 93 
of whom had not tried it, and 
bue i pent of whom said they would 
of ony 2 try it; (b) in fact, about half 
Tm ental subjects (175 army 
and college students) did re- 


b. 


fuse even to take one bite; (c) more- 
over, in a completely free choice "party 
condition," not one of fifty usually ad- 
venturous psychologists and their secre- 
taries would try even one with their 
martinis: and (d) it is the appearance 
and not the taste of the grasshopper 
which is the relevant cognition 
tioned by a large majority of our sub- 
jects. That grasshoppers do not taste as 
bad as we imagine they would from their 
appearance is of relevance only for the 
comparison of eaters and non-eaters, and 
not for the crucial comparison of eat- 
ers across communicator conditions. 

Jordan’s second point, although ob- 
vious. is well taken; the objective dif- 
ferences between positive and negative 
communicator conditions are only slight 
(though significant) subjective differ- 
ences in the relative degree of positive- 
ness of the communicator. However. 
it is difficult to interpret Smith's check 
on this manipulation, since "credibility" 
was assessed by a single (Likert-type) 
rating to a double-barreled item biased in 
a positive direction and rated without 
anonymity in the presence of the experi- 
menter. 

In our study we were able to manipu- 
late successfully not only the global per- 
ception of the communicator but the 
specific traits which comprise negative- 
ness of a communicator (e.g.. “bossy,” 
“demanding, “tactless,” “snobbish,” 
etc.). The differences between communi- 
cator conditions on several separate in- 
dices were all highly significant in the 
predicted direction (p < .001). 

The final point to consider is Jordan’s 
discovery that the negative communi- 
cator condition which produced most 
attitude change did not do so more 
than the control group. His interpreta- 
tion of the data is rather in terms of 
a depression of change in the two posi- 
tive conditions, not a rcal change in the 
negative-dissonance condition. But surely, 
when the control group changes sig- 


nificantly more than would be expected 
to question 


men- 


by chance, one is led 
whether it is in fact an experimental 
group by some other name. The author 
himself tells us that the subjects in this 
condition were simply given a speech 
in which they were told reasons for 
cating grasshopper and then left on 
their own to make the final decision. 
Obviously, this was a soft-sell, low- 
pressure influence attempt which maxi- 
mized the subject’s perception of choice. 
Its relative novelty within the standard 
operating procedure of an army setting 
could alone account for its efficacy. But 


we might go further and say that this 
control group should have been classi- 
fied a “high dissonance” experimental 
group according to Brehm and Cohen’s 
analysis of volition as a major determi- 
nant of dissonance arousal. 

In any case. when Smith’s study is 
replicated with appropriate controls, 
more adequate manipulations and meas- 
ures, the conclusion remains the same: 
in a forced compliance situation, more 
of those who eat a disliked food in 
response to the inducement from a nega- 
tive communicator change in the de- 
sired direction (net change = 55%), 
than those who eat for a positive com- 
municator (net change = 5%, p < .05). 
Not only does a greater proportion of 
subjects change in the negative treat- 
ment, but the extent to which they 
change is also greater, almost twice as 
much as in the positive treatment. This 
study, which is now being prepared for 
publication, has other data of an equally 
nonobvious nature which CP's interested 
readers may obtain by writing to the 
author. 

Alas, then, we find Jordan's stance 
more of a defiant posture than a legiti- 
mate position. k 

Pup C. ZIMBARDO 
New York University 


REPLY TO ZIMBARDO'S NOTE 


My letter to Contemporary Psychology 
makes one point and one point only. It 
is that Brehm and Cohen inexcusably 
Smith's experiment and 
that the degree of the misrepresenta- 
tion violates standards of 
scientific rigor and discipline. The bulk 
of the letter spells out the evidence in 
support of this point. Since Zimbardo 
seems to be oblivious to this point I 
find his reply irrelevant and not meriting 
any rebuttal. : 
A NEHEMIAH JORDAN 

Institute for Defense Analysis 


misrepresent 


clementary 


MORE ON CONCEPTUAL FRIENDLINESS 


May I join Rimland (CP, Feb. 1964 
9, 91) in his criticism of some editori 1 
policies of. Contemporary. Psycholog p 
too would eagerly recommend Bion 

à reviewer who represents the same Em 
eral psychological and ssethiodalé ten) 
orientation as the author of the e ne 
reviewer reviews, Only in « 
can readers obtain a 
of-fact 


such a case 
zd. : competent, matter- 
riticism written in the 
of reference shared by the 
people working in j 
ers of a review 


frame 
author and 
the same field. Read 


may then really learn 


something about the lights and shadows 
of a book as judged from their general 
point of view. People from other camps 
will then know that the book is not 
for them. 

Reading some. though certainly not 
all. reviews in Contemporary Psychology, 
I cannot resist temptation to imagine 
the editor taking great pains to find 
reviewers representing research philoso- 
phy and general views as different from 
the authors as possible, and then read- 
ing with a diabolic giggle the obtained 
reviews. A Skinnerian book? Let us 
send it to the psychoanalyst! Some dis- 
ciple of Jung? Perhaps Hebb would 
care to review it. Test theory or multi- 
dimensional scaling? An existential psy- 
chotherapist will be certainly excellent 
for this job. I guess that many persons 
refuse to write, but some agree, and the 
results are both amusing and annoying. 

I must admit that from my personal 
point of view it is much more justified 
to review psychoanalytic, phenomenologi- 
cal, or existential books from the stand- 
point of objective and nearly commonly 
accepted research methodology. than oth- 
erwise. However, if the editorial policy 
is to publish reviews of books not only 
from the field of scientific psychology, 
but also from various esoteric schools, 
and to have as reviewers representatives 
of all possible approaches, then I pre- 
fer not to mix differing 
reference. 


frames of 


MieczysLtaw CHOYNOWSKI 
Psychometrical Laboratory 
Polish Academy of Sciences 


NOT SO EXPENSIVE 


The reviewer of The World of Psy- 
chology (CP, April 1964, 9, 151) re- 
grets that the books are so expensive. 
The Book Find Club of 215 Park Ave., 
New York, sells the two for ten dollars, 
along with books of interest to 
psychologists. 


many 


MARGARET Moreau 
Guadalajara 


GP AND AULD ERR 


The review of Research in Psycho- 
therapy, Volume II, (CP, April, 1964, 9, 
178) in the April issue of CP impresses 
us as a very poor and inappropriate re- 
viewing job in a journal which aspires— 
and usually lives up—to high standards 
of quality, Indeed. as we shall try to indi- 
cate, it is hardly a review at all. 

Consider Boring's guide to reviews, 
which CP has rightly adopted as an 
admirable standard. Among other things, 
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he counsels the reviewer (1) to indicate 
the range and nature of a book's content; 
(2) to discuss the book's purpose; (3) to 
assess the way in which the authors seck 
to achieve their purpose and an estimate 
of their success; (4) to compare the book 
with other books of similar kind and con- 
tent;(5) to give an historical perspective. 

Auld's review demonstrates that he has 
done none of these things. Does he tell 
the reader that the book contains some 
10 original papers by researchers of 
widely divergent viewpoints and orienta- 
tions? Docs he so much as identify any 
of these papers? Does he tell anything 
about the purpose of the conference, 
its organization, format, and objectives? 
Does he compare the second conference 
with the first? Does he tell the reader 
that these conferences have become some- 
what of a tradition as APA-sponsored 
forums for the exchange of information 
on contemporary research in psycho- 
therapy? Does he describe (as opposed 
to dismiss) the nature and the quality 
of the interchange among the partici- 
pants, which forms an important part of 
the book? Does he comment on the 
adequacy of the editors’ job? The answer 
to all of these points is NO. 

To be sure, Auld, like everyone else, 
is entitled to his personal opinions. But 
a reviewer, particularly in CP, has a 
serious responsibility to the readership 
of the journal as well as to the field 
of psychology at large. He is charged 
with the task of reviewing a specific 
book. He is not fulfilling this assign- 
ment when, as Auld has done, he de- 
votes most of the space to airing his 
own ideas and notions about an area of 
research. By failing to live up to this 
responsibility, Auld has done a considera- 
ble disservice to the field, not to mention 
to the contributors who, far from shar- 
ing a “complacent consensus,” are work- 
ing hard to advance to the best of 
their ability a difficult area of research, 
and whom Auld dismisses as well-inten- 
tioned but gullible dupes. 


Hans H. Strupp 

The University of North Garolina 
Lester Lunorsxy 

University Hospital, Philadelphia 


THANKS, BUT NO THANKS, TO AULD 


I am most grateful to Auld’s review 
of the Strupp and Luborsky edited Re- 
search in Psychotherapy, Vol. II (CP, 
April, 1964. 9, 178-180) for having given 
me far more credit for being a social 
and professional influencer than I de- 


serve. He presents a picture of 36 happy 


people at the Chapel Hill therapy re- 
search conference coming to near una- 
nimity on what he calls “the conven- 
tional wisdoms" about psychotherapy. 
He then cites these four “wisdoms”: 
that the therapist is a persuader; that the 
therapist determines the patients re- 
sponses; that the therapist manipulates 
rewards and punishments; and that all 
therapies have something in common. 
For the source of each of these “con- 
ventional wisdoms," Auld refers to pages 
from my conference paper, “The Thera- 
pist as a Social Reinforcement Machine.” 
although never citing it as such. The 
whole point of Auld’s review is that 
these "conventional" views were uncriti- 
cally but tragically accepted by the 35 
other “well-intentioned” scientists. This 
is not the place to argue the merits or 
demerits of these views, nor is it even 
the place to discuss whether Auld has 
presented them correctly, (e.g, he de- 
scribes the "conventional wisdom" of 
psychotherapy as a situation. in which 
one person “persuades” another “of 
something.” He cites page 69, yet the 
word “persuades” does not appear On 
this page, nor is this view consistent 
with the ideas expressed on this page 
Which are of Psychotherapy as a be- 
havior-influencing process, not as a proc 
ess of intellectual persuasion. On this 
Point, Auld also cites Pages 1 to ur 
which is Frank’s stimulating paper oP 
""The Role of Cognitions in Illness and 
Healing.” The only use of any form 9 
the term "persuade" in this paper is 0? 
Page 5, in which it is used in a different 
context). However, I feel that I must 
modestly point out that the conference s 
acceptance of these “conventional Ww! 
doms" was far from the passivity which 
Auld attributed to it, If only he had read 
the excellent summary of the conference 
by Strupp and Luborsky in which they 
say: 
"Even though the participants had 
Serious objections to the operant 
conditioning experiments and the 
experimenters’ theories, some © 
them were intrigued almost against 
their better judgment by the ingen- 
lousness and possibilities of the aP% 
proach. The discussion on this topic 
was quite lively, with people feclin£ 
Strongly pro and con—mostly con~ 
but the net effect of the discussion 
was a heightened interest in the 
area.” (Page 312). 
i Auld’s review, which tells almost noth- 
ing about the book itself, seems more 
concerned with the "challenges that 
Psychoanalytical theory makes to the 


y 


‘current 
American 


intellectual concensus’ among 
researchers" in 


Psychotherapy, a very ingenious twist, in- 


psychologist 


deed. He mis-states and misinterprets a 
viewpoint with which he disagrees and 
says that almost everybody at the con- 
ference agreed with this viewpoint (which 
is highly questionable); then, he claims 
that all American research in psycho- 
therapy ignores the challenge of psy- 
choanalytic theory, so he must uphold 
this poor downtrodden minority against 
Overwhelming odds. It is, indeed, a 
Strange world, where black is white, and 
Psychoanalytic theory is uninfluential in 
Psychotherapy research. 
a penny it is hard to hide bias in 
os Pes nor is it necessary to do 
Sane die onis seem that in this in- 
MO de las was so strong that it ob- 
r the reviewer 


what was ac- 
tually said in the book. 


g LEONARD KRASNER 
V. A. Hospital, Palo Alto, Calif. 
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| Reviewed by Srantey B. WILLIAMS 

DA sd, i. ssociate professor at the Univer- 
ese auth ^ ll known is ana 

to anyone Uho dis debe fo sity of Delaware. James. Deese kold 

jn di "o large b ado hol- forth at The Johns Hopkins University. 

~ VM ie nies athe a y p John F. Hahn is Associate Professor 


f 


at the University 
Keehn is Associate 
can University, 


ard Kendler car 


of Virginia, T D 
Professor at Ameri- 
Beirut, Lebanon, How. 
! be found at the Uni- 


gay 


versity of California, Santa Barbara. 
Gregory Kimble is still at Duke Uni- 
versity, but his collaborator, Norman 
Garmezy, a clinically oriented psychol- 
ogist, has moved on to Minnesota 
where he is Professor and Director of 
the Personality Research Center. Don- 
ald Lewis is Professor and Chairman 
of the Psychology Department at Rut- 
gers University. Ruch is still at South- 
ern California and Paul Swartz is As- 
sociate Professor at the University of 
Wichita. The reviewer, Stanley B. 
Williams, received his 1940 PhD from 
Yale under Hull and then taught suc- 
cessively at Maine, at Brown and at 
Johns Hopkins. The war years were 
spent in the Navy. Since 1948 he has 
been at William and Mary, building 
a department and a laboratory, teach- 
ing every known course and serving on 
every known committee and occasion- 
ally doing a bit of radar-visibility re- 
search for the Air Force. 


L Witam JAMES won't mind a para- 
phrase, the enormous flywheel of 
our science and profession is the first- 
course in psychology and its big fly- 
wheel is the textbook. To exploit 
James’s figure further, it is our habit 
to publish new texts each year whether 
we need them or not. It is this habit 
which holds us all together, though 
poorly, in APA. It alone keeps the 
psychonome in harness with projectiv- 
ists and endows department heads with 
power to constrain rat runner and coun- 
selor in common effort. Here is the 
array for this year’s effort at common 
reinforcement. 

Im not sure what CP has in mind 
when it asks one mere teacher to re- 
port on a batch of ten assorted texts 
in a single issue. No one, I think, could 
comparison 
my in- 


report an experimental 
even of two. So I resort to 
formed prejudice gained from twenty 
years of teaching the course, starting 
with Woodworth (over two semesters, 
too) and then through Dashiell, the 
BL&W's,the Munn’s, Keller and Schoen- 
feld, Hilgard, Pronko and Bowles, 
Guthrie, Stagner and Karwaski, Mor- 
gan, Bugelski, Kimble, Hall and lastly, 
Krech and Crutchfield laced with 
George Miller (in one semester). Sur- 
these seemed to 


prisingly, each of 


538 


“work” but perhaps the students just 
didn’t notice the change in texts espe- 
cially when they were examined on the 
lectures. I never tried actually teaching 
Hebb, or Ruch, or Sanford or Smith, 
but I doubt they would change my 
lectures either. 

How about the new crop? None has 
the wonderful “boxes” of a K & C. 
None has the charm of great writing. 
Yet most bear the praise-worthy mark 
of a single “mind.” At least we can 
say, "Kendler thinks this,” or “Deese 
says,” or “Lewis is convinced that,” 
and Garmezy’s additions to Kimble’s 
second edition do not really -disturb a 
similar unity there. It seems we are 
all studying "Behavior" now, though 
it must be noted that Swartz is more 
openly a whole-organism behaviorist 
and Kendler opens up a wide door for 
both sensation and perception. Keehn 
is a “functional behaviorist,” an eclec- 
ticism appropriate to the others except 
that he means it as Skinnerist. Not a 
phenomenologist in the lot! If one did 
show up, he'd be called an “interven- 
ing variablis this year. The closest 
we come to humanism is Swartz; the 
closest to puristic science, Lewis; the 
closest to encyclopedic comprehensive- 
nes, Kendler, and Kimble and Gar. 
mezy, each weighing in at 3% pounds, 
more or les. The middle-sized ones 
weigh 2% pounds and will fit on a 
regular book shelf: Lewis, Deese. 
Swartz (and Branca, too, but its shelf 
is in a high school). Ruch’s Briefer 
Course is as big as a note-book but 
weighs only 2 lbs 2 oz. in its paper 
back. Keehn is a mere pound and a 
half even with note cards stuck in it 
Hahn, of course, doesn't figure to eon 
pete in weight; it is a paperback. 


Tas are different flavors among 
them, of course. Kendler, Deese and 
Kimble and Garmezy are sandari 
encyclopedic collegiate texts that can 
be considered for use in any of the 
more demanding colleges and can 
even “carry? a weak lecturer or teach 
the young new PhD our culture. One 
is tempted to include Ruch here, too 
because every new edition of Ruch s 
a larger sample of it. What started 
out as a flashy ranch house has now 


added wings to accommodate the 


whole family and, with its newest 
annex, the Briefer Course, Ruch be- 
comes a whole development plot of 
places where psychology lives. But 
Ruch still lacks the character of an 
individual architect. Kendler, and Kim- 
ble and Garmezy, are imposing edi- 
fices. Both are thorough and admirable 
constructions. Both start with the sim- 
plest functions and by stout method- 
ology build up toward complex be- 
havior, to theory, and to personality 
and social psychology. But they never 
forget they are talking to students. The 
style of Kendler includes (p. 177) “So 
to the two theoretical constructs of 
habit and drive we first introduced 
you, we now add inhibition," and then, 
after Hull's formula, “This is, of 
course, a skeletonized version of con- 
ditioning theory, and it should not be 
taken as a final and complete theory. 
We think, however, that it is suffi- 
ciently inclusive to serve as a syste- 
matic summary of the facts of condi- 
tioning, but your instructor may feel 
that he must expand the formula oF 
modify it in some way. If so, he will 
Sive you reasons which you will surely 
find challenging" (p. 178). Now à 
James or a Titchener would never say 
that! Kendler is talking to young stu- 
dents on psychology's main issues, 
though. Kimble and Garmezy are less 
personal, more objective, and more 
formal in style, and it reads good as 
a good dissertation should, Deese’s 
style lies in between. He doesn’t say 
you to the student often but he does 
Bep enter IE E 
to the a a type of reports 

on what the rest of uS 
ie thinking. This is a trick more com 
municative than dissertative. Deese i$ 
of course, much briefer than the other 
two. His book can easily be done in 
one semester with plenty of time for 
paperbacks and other assignments. Yet 


it is a sma i $ 
is a small giant in coverage. 


Liss eclectic and more Skinneriah 
is Lewis’s text, a professedly “hard- 
nosed behavioristic approach” which 
attempts to make students “forcefully 
aware that empirical data are the source 
of Psychological concepts.” In line with 
the others, the “basic principles of sim- 
ple behavior are emphasized early in the 


_ 


book and then these are used for more 
complicated behaviors." The basic prin- 
ciples are, mostly, Skinnerian; and Lewis 
doesnt think we should apologize any 
longer about including Skinnerian psy- 
chology in the introductory course. At 
the risk of insulting somebody, let me 
Say that it is the nearest thing yet to 
a revision of Keller and Schoenfeld, 
but with somewhat more eclecticism 
and with many, many additions (in- 
cluding the bright blue color that starts 
each chapter and grounds each figure). 
It points in the direction of general 
experimental psychology and does it 


wi 
cll. It has a whole chapter on experi- 
mental design, 


S Ti 4 . 

f a within the bounds of a general 

ro 

an bv course but at the other 
9! some dimension from Lewis is 


Pa z 
7 Swartz’s text, Although also “a 
"dy of behavior? it 


in 


aims not toward 
encyclopedi i 
1c coverage nor toward Skin- 


nerian rigo, 
Uni rigor but toward human interest. 
comple the Others, it does not build 
*X personaliti i 
i aliti h 
motive es out of habit 


ES rer blocks; it lets them 
ration, ho he learning and matu- 
"dius one suppose this is an 
rigorously p Uptodeh, Swartz, too, is 
the Sd iini, but more in 
nerian. rg mode than in the Skin- 
clopedism “4 and this is central, ency- 
wants the « oral forsworn. Swartz 
terested 2 iab ent to be excitedly in- 

d his own behavior and he 
pics w 
of them inns 


e as thrille 


Select, 
S to : ap 
ith this in mind, many 


al. Not all students will 
d as the author hopes, but 


undouh 

= ae Some will be, and this 
© à gain for us all. 

Ls 
needs to be said about the 


remain} 
ning thr. 
S thr z , " 
a brief, Ce texts. Keehn’s text is 


College eee Set of lectures to 
Pinas on Skinnerian ideals 
number of “twill appeal to a limited 
is 259 pa Instructors, The body of it 
ters wie divided into eight chap- 
intelliges > after the first, are titled: 
w^ learning and memory, per 

a mory, per- 

normal 


| 9ehavior 
Motivatio 


behavior, learning 

= free operant, and 
th: der. i 

many merit, at order. In spite of 


is 
ness, Even M La 1$ marred by sketchi- 
E kinneriang may 


Dn— in 


wonder at 


> 


the order of the chapters; the book 
ends without an end. 

Branca’s book was puzzling to this 
reader until he came to the section at 
the end of each chapter labeled “things 
to do” and read “visit your school and 
community library and...make a list 
of all the topics that...” Another sec- 
tion, “Thought Questions,” includes 
"what are the three aims of science?” 
etc. A family (pictured) that skis to- 
gether apparently smiles together and 
is captioned (p. 33), “Human beings 
never stop learning. Father and mother 
can join their children in learning new 
skills and new responses to a sunny 
day and a snowy slope.” Well! After 
finally realizing I was in the high 
school library and not in one of the 
rarely visited sections of our own, I 
could see that there probably is real 
merit in this text. If you teach 10th 
grade, look it over. The authors aim 
looks good and sharp. 

Finally, Hahn's little book is a sen- 


sible, no-nonsense survey that starts off 
with paragraphs headed ‘Psychology 
Defined," "Relation of Psychology to 
Psychiatry and Psychoanalysis,” “First 
Laboratory Founded," and continues 
right up to “Null Hypothesis" on the 
last page, viz, 178. A good, swift, ac- 
curate, short shrift is given to all im- 
portant topics in just the way a really 
good student knocks out I.D. questions 
on exams. In its class, a gem! 

We didn’t exactly need any of these 
books this year but several of them 
deserve our collective pride. Kendler's 
is a real addition. Garmezy added 
something to an already good Kimble. 
Swartz suggests something that more 
should try. So does Lewis. Deese is 
not quite up to Deese, but then Deese 
had set a high standard with his ad- 
vanced text on learning. Let us now 
learn to use the books we have and 
await the day when a really good 
writer can write a completely up-to- 
date book that can satisfy us all. 


Developmental Bookshelf 


Marian E. Breckenridge and Margaret Nesbitt Murphy 


Growth and Development of the Young Child. 7th Ed. Philadelphia: 
Saunders, 1963. Pp. iii + 564. $6.75. 


George L. Engel 


Psychological Development in Health and Disease. Philadelphia: Saunders, 


1962. Pp. v + 435. 


Sister Barbara Geoghegan, S. C., Sister Marie Baptista Pollard, S. S. J. 


and William A. Kelly 


Developmental Psychology: A Study of the Human Life Spiral. Milwau- 


kee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1963. Pp. xii + 


633. $6.75. 


Paul Henry Mussen, John Janeway Conger and Jerome Kagan 


Child Development and Personality. ?nd Ed. New York: Harper and Ro 
a w 


1963. Pp. xi + 625. $7.25. 


Reviewed by Juny F. ROSENBLITH 


It will be possible here only to name 
and locate the nine authors of the four 
books. Marian E. Breckenridge is Emeri- 
tus, Merrill-Palmer Institute and co- 


author with E. C, y 
Development: 
Psychologic 


incent of Child 

an Growth and 

al Growth through / 

cence (4th ed., 1960). incl 
"author, 


PEN 


Margaret Nesbitt Murphy is Professor 
of Child Development and Family Life 
at Purdue University. George Engel, 
MD, is Professor of Psychiatry and As- 
sociate Professor of Medicine at the 
University of Rochester School of Medi- 
cine and Dentistry. Sister Barbara 
Geoghegan is on the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Mount Saint-] ose ph-on-the-Ohio 
and Lecturer at Fordham University 
Graduate School of Education. Sister 
Marie Baptista Pollard is Director of 
the Reading Center and Psychological 
Services at Dunkirk, New York and 
also Lecturer at Fordham. William A. 
Kelly is Director of Graduate Studies 
at Fordham. Paul Mussen is Professor 
of Psychology, University of California 
at Berkeley but is currently a Visiting 
Professor at Harvard. John Conger is 
Professor of Clinical Psychology and 
Associate Dean at the University of 
Colorado. Jerome Kagan, formerly at 
the Fels Research Institute and Antioch 
College, is now Professor of Develop- 
mental Psychology, Harvard University. 
The reviewer, Judy Rosenblith, received 
her PhD from Harvard’s Laboratory 
of Human Development and now di- 
vides her time between Brown Uni- 
versity’s Institute for Health Sciences in 
Providence and Massachusetts General 
Hospital in Boston where she is Co- 
ordinator of Research in its Center for 
Studies in Human Development. Last 
year she also taught a course in educa- 
tional psychology at Harvard’s Grad- 
uate School of Education. In her spare 
time she recently co-edited a book with 
Wesley Allinsmith, The Causes of Be- 
havior: Readings in Child Development 
and Educational Psychology (7962; CP, 
June 1963, 8, 246). 


HILE all in the area of develop- 

mental psychology, these texts 
have otherwise little in common, The 
period of life covered varies widely 
from pre-birth to a) senescence in 
Geoghegan, Pollard, and Kelly (G 
et al.), b) full adulthood in Engel (E), 
c) the end of adolescence in Mussen, 
Conger, and Kagan (M et al.) and d) 
5 years of age in Breckenridge & 
Murphy (B & M). The latter two texts 
seem appropriate for broad range use 
in child psychology or development 
courses. G et al. was developed specifi- 
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cally for courses in Catholic universi- 
ties and E for medical students in their 
second,  development-oriented, 
long course in psychiatry. 

Many authors, though frequently 
cited in one book, are not mentioned in 
2 or 3 of the other books. Thus 7 of 
the 16 authors most cited by E, 8 of 
the 15 most cited by G et al., and 9 of 
the authors with most references in B & 
M (but only 1 of the 16 with the most 
references in M et al.) are cited in at 
most 1 of the other books. Only 5 au- 
thors (Nancy Bayley, Arnold Gesell, 
Arthur Jersild, Jean Piaget and Robert 
R. Sears) are referred to 5 or more 
times in at least 3 of the four books. 
Four names join this list (Erik H. 
Erickson, Florence Goodenough, Mar- 
garet Mead, and Lewis M, Terman) if 
we use 4 references as a cut-off. 


year- 


While a certain number of over-all 
comparisons are possible, it is obviously 
difficult to review the four books within 
a single framework. Hence we shall 
have to resort in part to subreviews. 

Readability: E and M et al. are 
highly readable. E's readability is in 
part due to the fact that there is little 
concern with providing broad coverage 
of relevant researches. The readability 
of M et al. (which is improved over the 
first edition) is achieved in part by 
leaving out the names of many of the 
research workers cited. Readability is 
satisfactory for B & M in spite of the 
multiplicity of references. G et al. is 
least readable: the prevalence of ref. 
erences, their frequently somewhat un- 
digested citation, combined with a large 
number of direct quotations and a less 
than felicitous style make for difficult 
going. In addition, the print is poor. 

Another possible over-all comparison 
concerns the degree to which the books 
represent a unitary point of view or an 
eclectic one. E is clearly most unita 
though not necessarily neice | 
G et al. are, in spite of their overa 
concern with philosophical issues and 
with moral and spiritual development 
nevertheless eclectic. Indeed they nis 
somewhat uncritical in choosing mie. 
rials and do not succeed in blending 
them into a unified structure. The is 
maining two books occupy interestin; 
positions along this continuum, M et Pi 


intend to relate various aspects of 


growth and development, to order them 
chronologically, and to integrate them 
within general behavior theory. They 
are eclectic in their source materials 
(eg. Piaget, Freud) and successfully 
integrate this material into their be- 
havioral context. B & M are more con- 
cerned with the biological nature of the 
organism and with developmental se- 
quences per se than M et al. Strictly 
speaking, B & M is not a psychology 
text, While it has relatively little theo- 
retical orientation, this 7th edition shows 
more concern for antecedents and con- 
Sequents of behavior than earlier edi- 
tions. Indeed, the authors state in the 
foreword that child development has 
been moving in this direction. Although 
B& M could be expected to be most 
eclectic, they generally manage to 
achieve considerable integration, per- 
haps because of their many editions. 

Up-to-dateness: B. & M, M et al, 
pe E leave the reviewer with an “up- 
à ate feeling. 'This impression is 
ome out by Table [ (at end of re- 
view). 


Subreviews 


B. & Murrny. B & M 
comb provide knowledge and un- 
who i to parents, teachers, Cte» 
to those “ questions about children and 
ed Ton “seeking a ‘backlog’ of knowl 
oe tegen own sake.” Concern is with 
psycholo; : "p between. physical and 
life, The wt _ development and family 
are sought bs of growth and behavior 
The first 2n Just their description. E 
idem er discusses processes © 
concepts, f. with emphasis on current 
and idle Emily and community milieu, 
ological em origins including embry- 
fers a wide elonet, This section of- 
often ina assortment of information 
n missing from child psychology (or 
ven development) 
an excellent 
the child, 


en and third sections pet 
needs of - physical and psychologica 
slapie e cad and sequences of d 
lectual des Lon motor and inte 
ment of velopment, and the develop 
ipta cee and interactions : 
are ida me MM i 
velopment ; The treatment of the d 

ent of concepts is somewhat Jess 


de 


courses. It provides 
context for the study © 


pu—-—————EU— 


up-to-date than that of most topics. 
Since the ambitious goal of making the 
interrelationships clear is less well met 
in these sections, the text often comes 
close to being a handbook, The final 
two chapters of the book provide per- 
Spective over much that preceded and 


might well be assigned to be read both 
first and last. 


E NGEL, 


^ The conception of this book 
I5 excelle; 


‘ nt and the many years of 
testing in actual teaching are reflected 
s Pee quality. The author in- 
sche book as a Skeleton; class 
petite p and other readings are to 
egi , flesh. This framework, 
dise. PPropriate for medical or psy- 
min ult could nevertheless 
EM m in certain undergraduate 
valuable "s 15 introductory pages arc 
dis eae for anyone concerned 
p. hing. 

The. Mio chological Development: 
organism + a nature of 

n receives 
treatment à 


the human 
k an extremely sketchy 
handle. Ms may, however, not be 
birth, ies i. medical students. From 
opment, iy > dependency stage of devel- 
in qa Ü : ih adolescence is covered 
adulthos Pers, and five are devoted to 

; C and the family. The presen- 
reudian or psychoanalytic in 
though the framework i 


lation is F; 
ori 


S 


5: 
I lage 


ich result from life 
and social influences, The 
* though relatively 
Wh are well chosen 
wit] ramework, pj 

‘the child 


in underg 


few in 
within the 
he chapters dealing 
at birth and later could 
Ms raduate teaching to pro- 
Ment ag a ak: w of develop- 
ei Within the psychoanalytic 
disparate pi a context for otherwise 
de assumed aoe or c) background to 

Part I j^ a class discussion. 
ineo d and Disease: A 
ena m health and disease 
Presenteg in ally sophisticated is well 
be read wi . chapters which could 
behavioral Wh profit by anyone in the 
ve riu sciences. The 
end Pics (responses to 
dis Psychological stress, 
d somatic conse- 


brief Overvie 


Sease, an, 


quences of psychological stress) are 
dealt with in too sketchy a fashion to 
make it likely that this portion would 
be chosen for a college text even in a 
course in abnormal psychology. This is 
not a criticism of the material or point 
of view expressed but a judgment that 
most teachers would find too much 
supplementation needed. 

The reviewer feels that tremendous 
strides would have been made if our 
psychiatrists, let alone our medical 
school graduates, had ‘internalized’ this 
book. 


op A Porragp, and Kzrrv. 
The text is colored by the authors’ 
intent to deal with the "scarcely broken 
ground of moral and spiritual develop- 
ment—with some trepidation, since re- 
search in this area is as yet sparse, but 
with the conviction that there is a dis- 
tinct need to attempt a synthesis of 
the principles enunciated by scholarly 
writers in the field and of the explora- 
tions so far undertaken in this admit- 
tedly difficult area of investigation" 
(p. viii). Unfortunately, a synthesis of 
the topics is rarely achieved and often 
the book is only a catalogue of facts. 
Part I (6 chapters which deal with 
the nature and scope of developmental 
psychology) is primarily a review of 
general psychology. The level is rarely 
satisfactory, being excessively detailed 
in spots and too general in others. In 
principle, the 6th chapter, "Scientific 
Methods and Psychological Theory," 
would scem an appropriate introduction 
to developmental psychology. This 
chapter, however, heightens our con- 
cern with the over-all acceptability of 
the text to teachers in secular insti- 
tutions, as is borne out by the follow- 
ing quotation. “Philosophy thus colors 
the investigator's interpretation of find- 
ings derived from scientific study. Data 
derived from scientific psychology fur- 
nish knowledge not to be otherwise 
obtained, data chiefly concerning the 
proximates — habits, feelings, action, 
human behavior in general. Philosoph- 
ical psychology, on the other hand, 
goes beyond proximates and through 
the process of reasoning derives knowl- 
edge of ultimates, such as the essence 
of human nature (Misiak and Staudt, 
1954, pp. 14-15). In the study of 


human nature, theology completes the 
picture by finding man's proper place 
in the universe and defining his rela- 
tionship to God. In doing so it goes 
beyond the evidence of observation and 
experimentation of scientific psychol- 
ogy, and beyond the conclusions of de- 
ductive reasoning of philosophical psy- 
chology, seeking answers in the truths 
revealed by God. All three disciplines 
are concerned with the same subject, 
man and his behavior; all three contrib- 
ute to our knowledge and understand- 
ing; each has its place in the order of 
cognitive effort, and therefore there 
need be no conflict among them" (pp. 
135-136). 

Development from the pre-natal pe- 
riod to senescence is dealt with in 7 
chapters which attempt to cover physi- 
cal development and topics appropriate 
for education students as well as to 
include material pertinent to moral and 
philosophical issues. Despite the au- 
thors’ intent, the chapters dealing with 
the years 6 to 9, and surprisingly, with 
adolescence, have very little on moral 
and/or religious development even 
from the standpoint of the church. 
Throughout, there is great stress on 
imitative behavior and the importance 
of incidental learning within the family 
and from the media. Nevertheless there 
is little coverage of recent researches 
in these areas. Less attention is paid 
to Piaget than is currently customary. 
In general G et al. isa catalogue of chil- 
dren's interests and behavior in these 
age periods along with certain specific 
topics (such as brain damage) that are 
reasonably appropriate to a period. The 
reviewer feels less competent to judge 
the material on adulthood which seems 
detailed and interesting. 

A final section, in which the philo. 
sophical origins of the text 


Á are less 
obvious, deals with various Specific 
problems. The chapter on discipline 


provides an unusually thought 
ing treatment of this topic 
classroom. discipline) 


provok- 
( including 


On balance teachers in certain 


bud re- 

ligious colleges may find it advan 

o, i : : 

tageous to use philosophical material 
from G et al i 

= to supplement a bas 

E a basic 


M. N. Concer, 


& Kasas, 


first two were authors of the first, 
1956, edition. Though there have been 
no basic changes in orientation, the text 
is considerably reorganized, later chap- 
ters more than earlier ones. This edition 
provides greater coverage of Piaget's 
work, considerably expanded reference 
lists, and smoother introductions to sec- 
tions. The two cases from the Fels 
Longitudinal File which are a special 
feature of this edition are introduced 
in Chapter 6 and become more de- 
tailed in subsequent chapters. Material 
from Whiting on the Kwoma has been 
replaced by Harlow's findings on infant 
monkeys. 

Part III “The Pre-School Years" is 
the first to depart substantially from 
the earlier edition. There are: new 
sections on perceptual development; 
new longitudinal data on aggression, de- 
pendency, and achievement behaviors; 
expanded coverage of identification 
and sex-typing which help to integrate 
Freud's insights into the overall con- 
text. Instead of the earlier highly em- 
pirical presentation of problem be- 


haviors, a general approach to defense 
mechanisms is used as a basic frame- 
work. Frustration also becomes an or- 
ganizing principle instead of an isolated 
topic. A small section on sympathy has 
been eliminated and a largish one on 
prejudice added. The latter addition 
seems worthwhile but the elimination 
of one of the few socially positive 
behaviors dealt with seems less happy. 

In Part IV “Development During 
Middle-Childhood Years," there is ex- 
panded coverage of a) sex-role iden- 
tification and achievement gratification, 
b) the development of attitudes toward 
minority groups, c) the influence of 
minority group membership on devel- 
opment, and d) parental acceptance- 
rejection. In keeping with current edu- 
cational concerns, the role of socio- 
economic status is accented. The Fels 
data expand the coverage of IQ 
changes and of variables affecting 
them. A section on general intellective 
processes à la Piaget has been added 
and one on teacher personalities per- 
haps regrettably deleted. 


The three chapters on adolescence 
(Part V) like the other sections covers 
Paiget’s work more thoroughly. There 
is a new emphasis on juvenile delin- 
quency in the material on moral 
development. 

In summary, this is a smooth flowing, 


up-to-date text with adequate refer- 
ences. 


Each of these books has its strengths 
and weaknesses. The age period a 
teacher wishes to cover is obviously 
one important consideration in choos- 
ing a text. This reviewer would enjoy 
teaching a course in which the students 
used Mussen, Conger, and Kagan as a 
basic text, but also read the first sec- 
tion of Breckenridge and Murphy, Part 
I of Engel, and the chapter on Disci- 
pline from Geoghegan et al. If the class 
Were at a sufficiently advanced level, 
the 3 chapters on a unified concept of 
health and disease from Engel could 
be added to this list. 


* E's references would have appeared even more up- 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF REFERENCES ny Date 


Text Chapter (or sample) No. of Refs. Prior to 1945 
G. et al. 7—Neonatal & Infancy 94 50 
9—6th-9th Years 96 35 
wad 3 & 4—Prenatal & Infancy 109 40 
11 & 12—Middle Childhood 239 36 
E* Part I (every other chap.) 82 26 
Part II (every other chap.) 78 17 
B&M Every 10th Reference 119 23 


to-date had he use: 
instead of original publicai e 


tion dates. ^ ^t dates (as G. et al. frequently did) 


Percent 

1945-54 1955-59 1960- 
31 19 1 
37 24 4 
30 22 7 
38 18 8 
34 29 11 
29 41 13 
28 26 21 


All living beings have received their weapons through the same process o 
bitions; for the structural plan of the body and the system of behavior of a speci, 
one being in possession of weapons which do not grow on his body and 


h 
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his species know nothing and in the usage 


f ev 


olution that molded their 
es are 


of whose wo 


impulses and inhi- 
Parts of the same whole. There is onl 


; rking plan th instincts 9. 
of which he has no corresponding inhibition rom nc 


n. 


Tried and True 


George J. Dudycha 


Applied Psychology. New York: Ronald Press, 1963. Pp. viii + 468. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Epwin A. FLEISHMAN 


"ug edge. George J. Dudycha, has 
iud) D from Columbia University 
1950 = taught at Ripon College. Since 
ise s has been Professor and Chair- 
i uL the Department of Psychology 
ABEpp LUE University. He has his 
chol Diploma in Counseling Psy- 

?8Y. The reviewer, Edwin Fleish- 


man, i 
el "5 well known to CP readers, 
l as a revi 
eviewer and as an au « 
dif author. 


Seven 
the last of u 
Senheim Re 
at the Tora 


years at Yale University, 
hich was spent as a Gug- 
llow and Visiting Professor 
li m Institute of Technology, 
ini. "i ntly Director of the Wash- 
fo RT of the American Institute 
Cieni E Fa He is author with R. M. 
fotmane, Sychology and Human Per- 
ard edi (1959; CPP, June 1960, 5, 181 ) 
Industyi ^n of Studies in Personnel and 
‘al Psychology (1961; CP, July 

ons » and has recently brought 
"E book, The Structure and 
n introduan, of Physical Fitness (with 
às the tion by Stan Musial, at bat 
resident’s advisor on physical 


fitness), 


T: 1950, thi 
Sanforq 


> 
» 


et reviewer and Fillmore 
Published à survey of under- 
d MASA Courses in Ameri- 

Universities, At that 


Course, 


to nd t 
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Berrien, 
have no eae Guilford), While we 
Cata, it is undoubtedly 

HN of such course 
iss dropping, and this 
i Com publishers and 
n ^ ike. It has been a 
is we have had a really 
applied Psychology, Yet 


disc 
Write 


during the period since 1950 the var- 
ious fields of applied psychology have 
undergone a rapid growth and develop- 
ment. Perhaps it is this very growth 
that has discouraged both the writing 
of new texts and the offering of a single 
course presumptuous enough to cover 
the ground represented by these diverse 
fields. (An exception was the attempt 
to write a "Handbook of Applied Psy- 
chology," which was not really a text 
and only partly successful as a ‘hand- 
book.) 

'The content of many applied psy- 
chology texts consists largely of mate- 
rial covered in industrial psychology 
courses, and many schools prefer to 
offer the less diluted course. Yet the 
applied psychology course remains a 
staple in a large number of schools, 
perhaps mainly as an elective for stu- 
dents not likely to major in psychology. 

What should such a course be? We 
now have two new texts which pro- 
vide vastly different answers to this 
question. The book Applied Psychology 
by George Dudycha emphasizes “how 
psychology relates to everyday prob- 
lems and experiences of particular in- 
terest to students.” In this sense 
Dudycha's book follows in the tradi- 
tion of previous applied psychology 
texts, which present a curious amalgam 
of ‘helpful’ (e.g., how to study, how to 
choose a vocation) chapters, and sub- 
stantive summaries of applied research 
(e.g., in advertising). In contrast, Fields 
of Applied Psychology, by Anne Anas- 
tasi, breaks new ground; it is organized 
in terms of the work of applied psy- 
chologists with focus on their special- 
ized research methodologies and on the 
scientific foundation of their profes- 
sional applications. Anastasi comes 
right out and says that her book “does 
not presume to give advice...” Con- 


trast this with Dudycha’s discussion of 
interview procedure (p. 233): “Should 
the interviewee sit to the interviewer's 
right or left? If the interviewer sits 
close to his desk, because he is taking 
notes during the interview and is right 
handed, then the better position for 
the interviewee is to his left, since this 
is the direction in which he will face 
when writing; if he is left handed, 
however, " Taking this quote out 
of context is somewhat misleading, 
since the chapter on interviewing sum- 
marizes, in meticulous detail, a large 
number of sensible things about the 
interview. And perhaps it is unfair to 
measure one of these books against the 
other, since their objectives are so dif- 
ferent. While this reviewer feels more 
comfortable with Anastasis approach, 
many instructors will find the Dudycha 
book highly suitable for the more ‘stu- 
dent centered’ course. 


Gi on its own merits, the 
latter is unpretentious and clearly writ- 
ten in a lively but careful style. The 
choices of real-life illustrations, to 
make experimental data meaningful, 
are remarkably good. The book is un- 
cluttered by meaningless "human in- 
terest” photographs and the student will 
appreciate the directness of the author's 
style and its underlying scholarship. 
The author has been quite selective in 
his choice of topics, and the treatment 
of each topic is very well organized— 
there is no attempt to “include every- 
thing.” 

The book is sectioned into areas of 
student experience (e.g., The Psychol- 
ogy of Effective Learning, Vocational 
Guidance and Occupational Placement, 
Evaluation of Human Characteristics 
and Opinions...) rather than accord- 
ing to traditional applied research 
areas (e.g, working environment, 
ing). These latter topics are, however, 
worked into the book's format. A 
unique feature of the book is 
phasis on the social as 
psychology; 


test- 


its em- 
pects of applied 


four ch; rs ar 
apters are grouped 


around “practical aspects of op 
dynamics.” Di 
The selectivity of treatment means 
that many active areas of applied : 
chology are virtually ignored Ti ved 
structor who thinks that sücli a E 
a 'se 


should at least mention some contri- 
butions of psychologists to the vast field 
of "engineering psychology" will not 
be happy with this text. And the dis- 
missal of “teaching machines," for bet- 
ter or for worse, in a few sentences is 
somewhat startling in this day and age 
of applied psychology. 

A weakness of the book is the au- 
thors tendency to rely on older data 
where fresh studies might be more 
useful. Why do authors continue to 
rely on examples from the Bernreuter 
and from the Thurstone Primary Abil- 
ities tests, and for how long will the 
distinction between learning and per- 
formance be ignored in discussions of 
the effects of massed and spaced prac- 
tice? And how can the recent studies 
of the Hovland group and the disso- 
nance studies of Festinger be ignored 


in discussions of communication, per- 
suasion, attitude change and influence? 
In summary, the book does not pre- 
sent a balanced, up-to-date treatment 
of the work of applied psychologists, 
nor does it intend to. For those who 
wish to emphasize the more limited 
"student problem" orientation, there is 
much in this book to commend it. 
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Cleaner Glass 
For the Crystal Ball 


Philip A. Marks and William Seeman 


The Actuarial Description of Abnormal Personality: An Atlas for Use with 


the MMPI. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 


1963. Pp. xxv + 331. $7.50. 


Reviewed by J. O. Sines 


The first author, Philip Marks, now 
Associate Professor and Head, Division 
of Psychology, in the Kansas Univer- 
sity Medical School, earned his PhD 
in child clinical psychology at Minne- 
Sota in 1959. In addition to the type 
of content found in the present book, 
he lists among his writings a paper en- 
titled “The Girl in the Bikini: An Ex- 
amination of Existentialism.” William 
Seeman, who collaborates with Marks 
here as well as on the bikini business, 
received his Minnesota PhD in 1950. 
He headed the Division of Psychology 
at the Kansas Medical School when the 
Atlas was written but has since moved 
on to his present position of Associate 
Professor in the Department of Psy- 
chology at the University of Cincinnati. 
J. O. Sines, the reviewer, is known to 
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regular CP readers as a result of his 
review of Fiske and Maddi's Functions 
of Varied Experience (CP, Dec. 1962, 
8, 441). Since arriving at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of Medicine 
about 2Y_ years ago he has devoted a 
large portion of his time to the actu- 
arial development of personality de- 
scriptions from MMPI profiles. He very 
probably can appreciate the huge 
amount of work behind the results re- 
ported by Marks and Seeman and has 
elected therefore to collaborate with 
an IBM 1620 in his own actuarial re- 
search. 


F” the last ten years or so clinical 
psychology has enjoyed a running 
discussion about the value and desir- 


ability of using actuarial methods for 
deriving personality descriptions and 
for predicting behavior from psycho- 
logical tests. Clinicians who were op- 
posed to the use of the actuarial ap- 
proach have, on the basis of weighty, 
but largely non-empirical evidence, 
attempted to show: (1) why the actu- 
arial method should not be used, (2) 
why it will not work if it is used, and 
(3) why those data indicating its su- 
periority over the clinical method are 
really artifacts. 

Marks and Seeman now present, 
clearly and succinctly, an extensive 
array of clinically usable results of their 
application of the actuarial method to 
prediction from psychological test pat- 
erns. The Atlas, a set of actuarially 
derived contingencies between test pat- 
tern and behavior or personality char- 
acteristics, is not the first of such to be 
presented in the literature but its com- 
prehensiveness and range make it far 
more valuable than anything previously 
available, 

, Marks and Seeman indicate the Atlas 
is designed to be of practical assistance 
to the clinician who is faced with the 
task of evaluating patients and who is 
also interested in maximizing the ac- 
curacy and economy of the procedures 
used to understand patients, They have 
succeeded admirably. The practical as- 
sistance consists of a large number of 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory (MMPI) profile- correlated 
personality and behavioral characteris- 
tics ranging from inferred genotypic 
Personality attributes such as “Has a 
resilient ego-defense system,” to fairly 
significant real-life behavior such as 
having attempted suicide (.45 incidence 
in one profile-defined group). 

? For those clinicians also interested 
m maximizing the economy and ac 
curacy of test-based descriptions of pet 
sonality and behavior, there are several 
Sets of rules that allow the user to 
decide quickly whether a given MMPI 
Profile is an example of one of the 
sixteen code types which may be used to 
predict certain personality and behav- 
ioral characteristics, 

. This Atlas has already become an 
Important aid to a number of busy 
clinicians who use the MMPI in theif 
daily work with adults, For the nor 


clinical psychologist this book may help 
to remove some of the objectionable 
inexplicitness surrounding the clinician's 
leap from test data to description of 
a patient. More importantly, however, 
the appearance of this first large-scale 
application of the actuarial method to 
Clinical prediction should encourage 
Others to examine more objectively the 
Predictive power of whatever test instru- 
ments they use, 


T 
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HERE are two methodological prob- 
s to be faced by the actuarial psy- 
logist before he can come to grips 
Sate central issue. First, he must 
m i n detail the personality and 
?Vioral characteristics he wishes to 
mud E the test patterns, and sec- 
sifyin oe select a system for clas- 
vili § the test patterns with which he 
work, 
The first issue has been dealt with 
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obtained for patients whose profiles oc- 
curred in each code type. While such 
a procedure has been employed by oth- 
ers in actuarial research, it would seem 
to weaken the basic argument by mak- 
ing the resulting statements less descrip- 
tive of a large proportion of those very 
patients whose profiles were used to de- 
fine each class. A more appropriate 
method of maximizing the specificity 
of descriptive material would be to re- 
duce the variability within each code 
type at the outset. If more restrictive 
decision rules or some alternative sys- 
tem were used to define more homo- 
geneous classes of profiles, the need to 
discard some Q-sort data could be 
avoided. 


The authors indicate that their six- 
teen MMPI profile patterns account for 
approximately 80% of the patients in 
their clinical setting in Kansas. These 
MMPI profile patterns do not include 
so large a percentage of the MMPI 
profiles obtained from patients seen for 
psychological evaluation at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri School of Medicine 
nor do reports indicate that they de- 
scribe that proportion of the MMPI 
profiles generated by patients seen at 
the University of Minnesota. The cli- 
nician who uses this Atlas can there- 
fore expect to achieve somewhat less 
than 80% coverage. The authors have 
indicated in personal communication 
that moderate shrinkage in this con- 
nection is to be expected. One should 
hasten to note that the failure of the 
clinical populations in Missouri and 
Minnesota to produce the same pro- 
portions of certain test patterns that 
are found in Kansas is not to say that 
a profile hit is a description miss. Al- 
though no systematically collected data 
are available at this time it can be 
reported from studies at the University 
of Missouri School of Medicine that 
even though less than 8095 of the pa- 
tients seen for psychological evaluation 
generate profiles described by any of 
Marks and Seeman’s code types, when 
a patient generates a profile that does 
fit, the descriptive material also fits 
well. Detailed cross-validation studies 
of the predictive significance of the 
test patterns discussed in the Atlas can 


corroborate the reported contingencies 
is not anticipated by clinicians who have 
used the MMPI and have read the 
Atlas carefully. 

At this early stage in the rapidly de- 
veloping use of actuarial methods for 
the description of personality, one can 
safely predict that very soon the Atlas 
will be supplemented by additional 
personality and behavioral characteris- 
ties found to be accurately predictable 
from increasingly more narrowly de- 
fined patterns of test behavior. It is 
highly probable that this Atlas will be 
the impetus for an increasing number 
of actuarial studies. 

It is quite possible that the first such 
supplement to this Atlas may be the 
companion volume, dealing with MMPI 
profiles generated by adolescents, which 
Marks promises to deliver soon. 

And one final comment: the authors 
indicate (p. 67) that the Q-sort de- 
scriptions of men and women whose 
profiles fit a given code type were not 
statistically different. This reviewer feels 
that a good deal more than actuarial 
evidence will be needed to demonstrate 
convincingly a lack of “la différence”! 


Fusion and Fission 


Andrew McGhie 


Psychology as Applied to Nursing 

(3rd Edition). Baltimore: Williams 
& Wilkins Company, 1963. Pp. 
xii + 320. $4.75. 


Robert V. Heckel and Rose M. 
Jordan 


Psychology: The Nurse and the pa. 
tient. St. Louis: C. V, Mosby 
Company, 1963. Pp. 305. $5.85. 


Reviewed by ArTHUR N, Wiens 


Andrew McGhie, 


author 
book, is = ae first 


now principal bsychologi 
| à ) gist, 
Royal Dundee Lif Hospital, and ls 
turer in Clinical Psychology with es 
Department of Psychiatry, Duden G à 
lege, University of Sh s ra 
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be expected to appear in the literature 


the past he h 
very soon; the failure of such studies to = 


College of Nursing in E 


has given courses to "ward sisters" 
and to nurses. Robert Heckel, first 
author of the second book, is Coordi- 
nator, Research and Training, Psychol- 
ogy Service, Veterans Administration 
Hospital at Augusta, Georgia, and As- 
sistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
(Clinical Psychology), Medical Col- 
lege of Georgia. In addition to teach- 
ing courses to nurses, he has studied 
ways of shaping behavior of nursing 
assistants, and has produced films on 
the team approach. Rose M. Jordan, 
his co-author here, is a nurse and is 
supervisor of inservice education at 
the Georgia Gracewood State School 
and Hospital. Previously she was re- 
sponsible for inservice education at 
the Medical College of Georgia. The 
reviewer, Arthur N. Wiens, is Assist- 
ant Professor of Medical Psychology, 
University of Oregon Medical School. 
He has a PhD from the University 
of Portland and is a Diplomate of 
ABEPP in Clinical Psychology. He has 
had experience as staff and chief psy- 
chologist at the Oregon State Hospital 
and now not only teaches courses for 
nurses at the University of Oregon 
Medical School but is also collaborat- 
ing with nurses in studies of their 
verbal interaction. 


N the first book considered here, 
McGhie attempts “...to acquaint 
the nurse with some aspects of human 
behavior from a psychological view- 
point.” His attempt is realized. This 
3rd edition incorporates recent research 
and includes a new section on person- 
ality assessment. Other content sections 
are development of personality, moti- 
vation, interaction with the environ- 
ment, and a section on social groups. 
The starting point for this book 
is the nurse, and her personal and pro- 
fessional are clearly kept in 
mind. From this starting point the 
author selected from psychology those 
concepts, research findings, conclusions 
and hypotheses that help him think 
about the needs of the practicing-teach- 
ing nurse. His knowledge in both fields 
is extensive and he arrives at conclu- 
sions and suggestions with both logic 
and evidence to support him. His 
orientation to the needs of the nurse 


needs 
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is evident in his organization, e.g., on 
the development of personality. Each 
chapter presents 1) particular develop- 
mental tasks for that given age level 
and states criteria for satisfactory ac- 
complishment; 2) particular problems 
at each level; 3) psychological dis- 
orders most commonly seen; and, 4) 
probable reactions and psychological- 
nursing needs to be met when the per- 
son is a patient in a hospital. 

The author writes very readable prose 
both the pleasantness and clarity of 
which is advanced by examples from 
personal experience. He combines ac- 
curacy with reasonable thoroughness of 
discussion, achieving a rather non-text- 
bookish presentation. One device to 
fascinate the reader is his use of quot- 
able statements, e.g., on psychosomatic 
medicine: “In this world today there 
are less people who are unhappy be- 
cause they are ill than there are people 
who are ill because they are unhappy." 

As is probably inevitable there is 
some unevenness in discussion; for ex- 
ample, in his chapter on unconscious 
motivation he presents a good dis- 
cussion of subliminal cues, monitoring 
functions of the nervous System, and 
recent evidence that the reticular for- 
mation may be a control center for 
attention. However, next in sequence 
is a discussion of unconscious thinking 
as irrational, emotionally determined 
and egocentric and of the thinking of 
the mentally disturbed person as primi- 
tive. Application of research findings 
to understanding of behavior (particu- 
larly disturbed behavior) is not easy 
and even McGhie has some trouble 
with it. 

This is an excellent text for use in 
various courses and settings, for dis- 
cussion of human behavior in in-sery- 
ice training programs and nursing train- 
ing programs, as a supplement in the 
introductory courses in the collegiate- 
nursing degree programs, and in all of 
these settings in courses on human 
(mental) development and human dy- 
namics. The author's views on nursing 
education are an extra dividend, 


I N the second book Heckel and Jor- 
dan state: “This book was written to 
fill a vital need—a general Psychology 


text which makes no compromise in 
its presentation of the field of psy- 
chology yet relates this body of knowl- 
edge meaningfully to the field of nurs- 
ing.” In the opinion of the reviewer 
this aim is not realized. Compared with 
most introductory psychology texts this 
is a slim volume, and the authors as- 
sume a formidable task when they set 
out to present the field with “no com- 
promise”, Of necessity there must be 
some loss of substance, detail, discussion 
and documentation, if they are to cover 
in so small a space as many concepts 
as they set out to cover, Selective choice 
of content areas might have helped. 
The content of this book is organized 
under the following general headings: 
Culture, Determiners (eg, heredity, 
maturation and development, motiva- 
tion, emotion, perceptual processes); 
Shapers, Measures, and Modifiers of Be- 
havior. There js frequent use of sub- 
headings to make reading easy and 
illustrative Photographs of situations 
and settings familiar to a student nurse 
in a medical hospital, References have 
been Chosen for wide recognition and 
availability and when possible to refer 
to work of nurses or to psychology di- 
rectly related to some aspects of nurs- 
ing. 
It is the impression of this reviewer 
at the two themes—psychology and 
cursing—run parallel and that their 
integration is not achieved with this 
brief coverage of a large number of 
an The nursing theme is a direct 
ir cae petty 
a personal " «etia young girl) pie 
al vein with recall of expe" 
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COLLECTIONS or TROUBLE 


‘T= are grimaces of ambivalence 
in CP's office every time there 
comes through the mail another book 
of readings. CP loves books. But books 
of readings represent trouble. And there 
aS grounds, legitimate and human, for 
doubting that the reviewing is worth 
the trouble it entails. 
The 


Process of reviewing any one of 
these 


ssi of is likely. to entail a 
Bio Se ifliculties, While it is fairly 
e ome by the names of people 
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Ctions of Papers or published 
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dislikeq iare y more likely to be 
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à Ssues of the Journal 
Sinus Social” reports an- 
` Although reviewers 
1d Pia. they nevertheless 

Say in the review 

Conceived and will 


en when they send 


CP SPEAKS 


in the review they have some leftover 
spleen to vent on the editor. The edi- 
tor, for whom it takes a sizeable splotch 
of spleen to make a jnd, rarely re- 
sponds with violence to this misplaced 
miffiness. He tries to respond, however, 
to the problem and to the suggested 
solutions to it, of which there have 
been several. 

1) Do not print reviews of read- 
ings. These volumes rarely or never 
contain any new material and any 
one collection will be of interest to 
a relatively small number of teach- 
ers, particularly if the volume is in- 
tended for advanced undergraduate 
courses. List 'em and leave 'em. 

2) Let these readings volumes ac- 
cumulate for a year or so and then 
have one or a few reviewers handle 
them in batches. It may be good to 
carry more than a mere listing of 
these volumes but it is wrong to give 
very much of CP's expensive space 
to any one of them. Besides, if a 
reviewer is good, he can use a shelf 
of books of readings as an indication 
of research and teaching trends in 
any given field. Or, short of that, 
he can use the array as a good ex- 
cuse to tell us about general trends 
in a field. 

3) Print the table of contents of 
each book and report, in addition, 
the number of introductory or inter- 
stitial pages contributed by the edi- 
tor. Even this will tell most readers 
more than they want to know about 
these bound samplers. 

4) Burn them all. These prese- 
lected and sometimes predigested bits 
and pieces of the psychological liter- 
ature succeed only in keeping stu- 
dents out of libraries, where they 
belong, and away from journals, in 
which their noses ought to be buried 


—if they are to have their shoulders 
to the wheel and their ears to the 
wind. 

5) Review each one thoroughly. 
There may be trouble in finding a 
reviewer, but teaching is important 
and students’ exposure to original 
materials is highly desirable. The edi- 
tors of these volumes sometimes do 
a highly inventive job of selecting, 
organizing and introducing the ma- 
terial. Any reviewer worth his salt 
can write something both sound and 
interesting. about any one of these 
books. 


CP has not followed with consistency 
any one of these recommendations. It 
has leaned toward the relatively gentle 
No. 5, but is now in the process of 
having a go at the apparently more 
efficient No. 2; one reviewer thinks he 
will be able to do a published piece 
on several books of readings in one 
substantive field. He and we will see. 
Meanwhile, CP, is Open to persuasion 
—on this as on at least a few other 
matters. Anyone who wishes to try per- 
suasion, however, will have a better 
chance of changing CP's behavior if he 
convinces not only CP's manuscript 
shufflers but its readers as well. 


Later Tuan You Tunk? 


T is probably sinful but CP, having 
made a mistake once, is somehow 
comforted by evidence that others who 
also shouldn't also err. Whoever it was 
that cast the mold to receive the rub. 
ber to make the stamp to readdress 
the mail to CP's new office probably 
made a simple error in doing the job 
asked of him. Or perhaps it Was a 
motivated error. Or conceivably, 
sessed of historical and 5 
knowledge beyond the ken of most of 
us, he made a prediction—whether 
dire or exultant we know not, At any 


rate, the stamp we received stamps ex. 
actly this: i 


pos- 
sociological 


Dr. Fillmore H, Sanford 
TEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY 
New College 


Sarasota, Florida 33577 


From Go Mechanisms 
To Internal Harmony 


Marshall R. Jones (Ed.) 


Nebraska Symposium on Motivation 
Nebraska Press, 1963, Pp xi + 202. 


Marshall R. Jones, by now familiar to 
all as the editor of the series of Nebraska 
Symposia on Motivation, is Professor 
of Psychology at Florida’s University 
of Miami. Richard F. Thompson, the 
first reviewer, is Associate Professor, 
Department of Medical Psychology Uni- 
versity of Oregon Medical School. He 
received his PhD in physiological psy- 
chology at the University of Wisconsin 
and did 3 post-doctoral years there in 
neurophysiology. The second reviewer, 
Frederick H. Kanfer, is also at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Medical School as 
Professor of Medical Psychology. He 
received his doctorate at Indiana Uni- 
versity and taught at Washington Uni- 
versity and Purdue before moving to the 
University of Oregon. 


Reviewed by Ricnarp F. THOMPSON 


N his contribution to the present vol- 
I ume Miller presents a succinct 
overview of recent theoretical issues in 
reinforcement, followed by the develop- 
ment of a “new alternative to drive 
reduction theory.” He postulates one 
or more “go” mechanisms intrinsic to 
the brain which intensify ongoing re- 
sponses and are activated by reinforce- 
ment. The go mechanisms do not di- 
rectly strengthen learned connections, 
but together with all other responses are 
subject to conditioning by contiguity. 
The go mechanism seems to have the 
status of an intervening variable with- 
out specified neural locus, although 
the ascending reticular formation, the 
limbic system and “DC fields” are 
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1963. Lincoln, Neb.: University of 
$5.50 cloth; $2.50 paperback. 


suggested as possibilities. His approach 
is strongly reminiscent of Hebb's ten- 
tative localization of Hullian drive in 
the reticular formation, but appears to 
differ in that the activation of “go” 
can be directly conditioned. Miller’s dis- 
tinction between central go mechanisms 
and peripheral reinforcement would 
seem to provide a way of handling the 
discrepant results of studies comparing 
characteristics of electrical self-stimu- 
lation and external reinforcement, He 
shows his approach to be consistent 
with a variety of recent observations. 

Pribram's chapter is an extensive sur- 
vey of possible neural correlates and 
interrelations among six behavioral def- 
initions of reinforcement, ranging from 
increased response probability to “hap- 
piness is a warm puppy” (ie. hedon- 
ism). At the behavioral level a prodi- 
gious effort is made to demonstrate that 
these definitions are all compatible with 
one another. Data from many neuro- 
physiological and neuropsychological ex- 
periments are brought to bear upon 
the behavioral definitions, Although 
complex, Pribram's basic theory ma 
perhaps be paraphrased as follows, 'The 
neural structure of a drive stimulus 
is said to be biased homeostat. As a 
result of a “comparison” pg s 
through experience, e suse d 
actions initially biased by drive stimuli 
come to bias them. The limbic System, 
considered to be pre-eminently involved 
with both drive stimuli and behavior 
sequences, is the locus of this process. 

'There is much that is stimulating and 
challenging in Pribram's discussion. Per- 
haps because so much material is han- 
dled, the interrelatedness of it is some- 
times difficult to follow. Pribram ap- 


pears at times to be one or two in- 
ductive jumps ahead of the reader. 
For example, it would seem quite a 
leap from Adey's report that the phase 
relations between superficial and deep 
wave activity of hippocampal cortex 
reverse during learning, and the con- 
clusion that as a result of learning the 
relationship between drive and rein- 
forcement is reversed. 


I. is fitting that Magoun, who demon- 
strated the activating function of the 
ascending reticular formation, in a find- 
ing that has played such an important 
role in recent neurobehavioral theories 
of motivation, should now propose à 
complimentary inhibitory system. His 
chapter reviews possible neural mech- 
anisms which reduce or prevent be- 
havior. After a clear and concise ac- 
count of pre- and post-synaptic in- 
hibition, a variety of neural and be- 
havioral phenomena characterized by 
response decrement are surveyed, in- 
cluding external inhibition, habituation, 
internal inhibition,” 


r satiety and sleep. 
His discussions of 


‘ neurophysiological 
experiments illustrative of these topics 
are eminently clear and readable. Par- 
ticularly good is the treatment of sleep» 
including the recent observations On 
Paradoxical” sleep. Magoun suggests 
that the diffuse thalamocortical pro- 
jection system is the neural locus of 
Pavlovian internal inhibition and that 
5 !5 concerned with mediation of be- 
havioral habituation, EEG arousal ha- 
bituation, extinction of CR's, satiety and 
slow wave sleep. The system is seen 
as having inhibitory functions recipro- 
cal to the excitatory influences of the 
ascending reticular formation. “Inhibi- 
tion” is a dificult term, admitting of 
many definitions, Magoun's analysis 
does not always seem to distinguish 
these, eg, internal inhibition define 
Operationally as the extinction of ? 
vs. Pavlov’s definition as an hyp 
thetical neural process. Further, theré 
^^t Present no bridge between synaP" 
m inhibitory mechanisms and behav- 
ioral response decrements such ^ 
habituation and extinction, His discus 
sion emphasizes the importance > 
establishing interrelations among thes? 
various constructs, 

The neurobehavioral theories devel- 
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THE 
RORSCHACH INDEX 
OF 
REPRESSIVE STYLE 


By 


MURRAY LEVINE, Ph.D. 
Research Psychologist 


and 
GEORGE SPIVACK, Ph.D. 


Research Director 
The Devereux Foundation Institute 
for Research and Training 
Devon, Pennsylvania 


This is essentially a test manual . . . its 
main purpose to present the psycholog- 
ical “engineering” which has gone into 
the development of RIRS. As a prac- 
tical tool and research instrument, 
RIRS affords valuable information. 


The rationale for the scoring system is 
presented along with a concise, compre- 
hensive scoring manual applicable to 
individual, group and Holtzman blots. 
Extensive data are presented on 


© Scorer and re-test reliability 


© Longitudinal trends in scores 
through childhood and 
adolescence 


9 Relationship to IQ and 
achievement measures 


© Clinical validity and utility 


© Construct validity 


Throughout the authors emphasize 
both clinical interpretative and theoret- 
ical meaning. The text is based on 
analysis of over 3,000 Rorschach pro- 
tocols administered in various ways and 
under various conditions. 
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oped by Miller, Pribram and Magoun 
are extremely stimulating and encom- 
pass a wide range of material. The re- 
viewer found it somewhat disappoint- 
ing that in no case were the discussions 
of these three eminent authorities de- 
veloped to the point where differentially 
testable predictions were derived. 


Reviewed by FREDERICK H. Kanrer 


HE NEBRASKA Sympostum has be- 

come an indispensable source book 
describing both what is new in moti- 
vation and what is no longer new. The 
latest volume, the eleventh in the series, 
suggests that the accumulation of data 
from brain research is providing new 
ammunition for old targets, while the 
behavior and personality-oriented ap- 
proaches continue to flourish. This re- 
view is devoted to two chapters on the 
latter. 

In an exceedingly clear presentation 
Carl R. Rogers commits himself more 
firmly than ever to the motivational 
underpinnings of his personality theory. 
The actualizing tendency is the major 
motivational force in man. Given an 
understanding of the variables affect- 
ing this process, Rogers sees no fur- 
ther need for specifying motives or 
labeling drives. 

Most of the paper is devoted to an 
analysis of conditions which initiate 
the actualizing tendency. Rogers takes 
his examples from psychotherapy and 
describes five conditions essential to 
actualization and growth. It is interest- 
ing that this champion of the intrinsic 
potential for development in the client 
considers four of these five variables as 
lying in the attitudinal set of the thera- 
pist. Rogers’s adherence to his own 
preaching is seen in this example when 
he resists the temptation to mention a 
single client motive, 

The only change in Rogers’s view- 
point suggests to this reviewer that 
Rogers may have been influenced dur- 
ing his debate with Skinner, at least 
with regard to the mechanisms of be- 
havior acquisition. The conflict between 
actualizing the self on one hand and 
the organism on the other, a conflict 
that had originally been ascribed to a 
dissociation between the client's. self 
perception and his organismic experi- 
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ences, is now thought to stem from a 
divergence between cultural condition- 
ing and Man's natural inner-direction. 

With Fromm and other theorists 
Rogers believes that the salvation of 
man lies in the acceptance of the direc- 
tion of the inner-organismic processes. 
But he also fails to indicate how we 
can differentiate this direction from 
that which is but a reflection of our 
learned experiences. For the future, Rog- 
ers offers hope and faith in our scien- 
tific skills to unearth the conditions pro- 
moting internal harmony, and to de- 
Scribe the features of such harmony, so 
that we can recognize it when we 
have it. 


B Lows R. Srans's contribution to 
this volume lies in an excellent dem- 
onstration that even the most complex 
of social behaviors will yield to the 
measurement devices of a sophisticated 
investigator. 

Sears rejects straight-forward utili- 
zation of the drive concept for depend- 
ency behavior. Instead he defines 
dependency as a particular type of be- 
havior arising in the development of 
the child-mother dyadic interaction in 
which the child learns to respond to 
mother's reinforcing stimulation and to 
behave in ways which maximize moth- 
er's reciprocal behavior. The extent of 
this learning varies with different con- 
ditions of reinforcement. Later individ- 
ual differences would be expected to 
relate to these conditions. Sears tested 
the following hypotheses on four-year- 
old children: (1) The greater the 
amount of reinforcement of depend- 
ency behavior in infancy the greater 
its later frequency, (2) the greater the 
current. reinforcement or permissiveness 
the greater its frequency, and (3) the 
greater the frustration. of dependency 
behavior at home the greater its occur- 
rence in the non-punitive nursery school 
setting. The first hypothesis was not 
supported. Although it is always possible 
to quarrel with negative findings on the 
basis that the selected variables do not 
fit the theoretical formulation, this find- 
ing certainly is discomforting to those 
who believe that dependency patterns 
are firmly established during the oral 
phase. 


The permissiveness hypothesis and 
the frustration hypothesis were both 
supported by the experimental findings, 
though boys and girls differed some- 
What. The measures of dependency 
showed limited intercorrelations, sug- 
gesting the multiplicity of dimensions 
underlying dependency behaviors. 

Sears’s data present a greater con- 
tribution to the understanding of hu- 
man motivation than dozens of clo- 
quent arguments about Man's nature. 
The paucity of information in this area 
also attests to the need for painstak- 
ingly evaluating the conditions of hu- 
man development, Unfortunately, the 
present lack of knowledge, even of the 
basic independent and dependent vari- 
ables, has frightened many a scientist 
away from the laboratory and into the 
armchair, In resisting this temptation 
Sears has come up with some facts and 


a rich harvest of ideas for further re- 
Search. 
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partment. His major research interests 


are in social attitudes and social con- 
trol. 


T HE BOOK, Explanation in Social Sci- 

ence, dealing with many topics of 
relevance to psychology, is structured 
arourig criticisms of social science and 
replies to these criticisms. While many 
85 the criticisms are not footnoted and 
“bpear to be over-stated forms of real 
criticisms, one interested in catalogu- 
Ing Criticisms of social science or of 
is gue rer night find useful material 
sit die - Some replies to criticisms 
bla tn ee Unfortunately, 
Nossa ess so, relying more on 
E of definitions than on 
Tea te a of critics on their own 
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fka bets cae in the first part of 
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he Second part of the book is de- 
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is ing d explanations is 
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; Ptions about word usage, 


ila uo 
he relatively sophisticated 


an a 


vocabulary psychologists have developed 
for individual properties is ignored. 
Thus the definition offered of habits, 
“stereotyped ways of behaving” (p. 80), 
could lead one to consider sneezing 
habitual. Motives are divided into three 
classes, intentional, dispositional, and 
impulsive. This classification makes for 
confusion if one deals with a hypo- 
thetical underlying source of behavior 
such as need for affiliation, which would 
sometimes lead to intentions, some- 
times to dispositions, and sometimes 
to impulsive behavior. 


Sa of the book's deficiencies are 
not due to mere psychological naiveté. 
Novel statements are made as though 
self-evident, without adequate support 
and perhaps with insufficient clues to 
the meaning of key words. Consider: 
". . . Our social life is composed to 
a large extent of intentional activities" 
(p. 74). Some words are used in a va- 
riety of mutually inconsistant ways. 
The use of the word “tendency” is the 
most glaring example. Tendencies are 
considered activities (p. 63), a dis- 
positional property along with the 
analytically separated capabilities (p. 
77), and sufficient evidence that one 
has the capability to do what he in- 
tends to do (p. 78). 

In the chapter on functions, on what 
might be referred to as explanation in 
terms of the operation of the parts of 
a social system, there are several in- 
teresting ideas. One is the suggestion 
that the degree of emphasis an investi- 
gator places on a functional relationship 
is untestable. Another is a point for 
which Ernest Nagel is cited, that func- 
tional analysis is sensible only when 
one is dealing with a self-perpetuating 
System. A third idea, which may be 
offensive to some social scientists, is 
that function statements are stop-gaps 
offered until the appropriate law can 
be generated. 

The chapter on functions contains 
some assertions that seem incorrect. 
Instead of considering the possibility 
that an absence of overt conflict be- 
tween marriage relatives is a functional 
requisite for certain kinds of social 
system, it is asserted that conflict con- 
trol can be adequately studied only 


the definition of conflict im- 
plied by a society's norms is specified. 
Donald Horton's paper on the functions 
of alcohol is attacked at length for 
not specifying word meanings, but 
Brown has overlooked the complete 
article in the Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol and instead has 
paid attention to a reprint of the orig- 
inal articles conclusions in a 
science reader. 

In the chapters on empirical gen- 
eralization and theory, many interest- 


when 


social 


ing points are raised. The most im- 
portant problems dealt with in these 
chapters are the explanatory value of 
empirical generalizations, the “text”? of 
implicit and explicit qualifications that 
accompany any generalization, the value 
of meta-explanation in terms of non- 
observables, and the functions and 
forms of formal theory. 

In general the book seems of limited 
usefulness. It contains ambiguities and 
spends too much space contending with 
criticisms perhaps rarely made in seri- 
ousness. Perhaps its main worth is as 
an heuristic, helping to introduce a 
variety of topics about which behay- 
ioral scientists would do well to worry. 
Ernest Nagel and Karl Popper, both 
of whom stand high in Brown’s estima- 
tion, have dealt with many explanatory 
problems from clearer, more general, 
and more useful perspectives. 
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is Professor of Psychology and Surgery, 
and Director of the Speech and Lan- 
guage Clinic at the University of Chi- 
cago. This is his fifth review for CP. 


T has been difficult for this reviewer 

to separate his evaluation of this 
book from the exposure the author's 
techniques have had in the daily press, 
in the slick paper monthlies and most 
recently over television. The Madison 
Avenue treatment of Delacato's claims 
have, however, been little different 
from statements which appear within 
the book itself and in fact are often 
outdone by the unsupported evidence 
presented in the book. The author draws 
almost exclusively from his own pre- 
vious writings in support of his actual 
techniques and from the literature for 
support of some of the facets of his 
theory. He is prone to discredit almost 
anything that others have done or are 
doing by the time-honored technique 
of setting up straw men which he at- 
tempts to demolish by strong although 
unconfirmed statements. Thus, in an 
area of some concern to this reviewer 
—that of aphasia in children—he states 
"these children are usually treated as 
if the problem is with the lips, tongue 
and larynx" (p. 9). To my knowledge, 
this has never been true in any repu- 
table clinic in the country. 

The space of this review is too 
limited to express more than a passing 
wonder about a book of less than 200 
pages which spends over ten percent of 
its space on the climatic changes that 
have occurred over the "past half-bil- 
lion years? plus an analysis of the 
carth's atmosphere during these ages. 
Further, most readers might be more 
than willing to forego and concede 
the facts of ontogeny recapitulating 
phylogeny, without the author's capsule 
review. 

Most important is the very simplified 
statement of the technique itself from 
the viewpoint of neurological develop- 
ment for which the book offers no cor- 
roborating evidence. The postulation of 
a point-to-point correlation between 
structure and function has been found 
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to be untenable in other scientific at- 
tempts; it is made no more tenable 
by the simple statement that it is true, 
as it appears in this book. His argu- 
ment that function or exercise will pro- 
duce neurological growth has had few 
adherents over the years. 

This review would be incomplete if 
it did not point out that some of the 
writers statements are based on ac- 
cepted physiological, neurological and 
psychological data. To these he has 
added no additional confirming data 


that would permit scientific replication. 
Before psychologists, or others inter- 
ested in the multiply handicapped, 
send all of the children under their 
care off to Philadelphia to learn to 
crawl again, some scientific validation 
of the rather outsized claims made in 
this book need to be verified. It is this 
reviewer's opinion, for what it is worth, 
that neither the diagnosis nor the treat- 
ment of speech and reading disorders 
have been materially benefited. by the 
book, the theory, or the practice. 
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reported in the present volume. 


N° AMOUNT of critical comment 
should obscure one overriding 


conclusion about The Mental Patient 


Comes Home. It is far more than the 
substantive research effort” which 
Freeman and Simmons modestly claim 
(p. 17). The book's major significance, 
it seems to this reviewer, lies in its not 
having been cast from the same mould 
which has shaped so much of the men- 
tal hospital/mental patient literature of 
the last ten years. In this book the 
reader is treated to the too rare ex 
perience of finding hard empirical data, 
data which were carefully collected, 
thoroughly t-tested and p-valued, and 
meticulously reported. If for no other 
reasons, this volume will merit the 
wide audience it will undoubtedly find 
among socia] scientists and mental 
health practitioners, 
That excitement should be occasioned 
mply because a book contains sys 
tematic empirical findings will seem 


si 


ea to readers of this review, if 
. ^Y ate unfamiliar with the literature 
in this area, 


They may rest assured, 
at cheers are quite in order. 
With certain notable exceptions (such 
^5 Hollingshead and Redlich’s Social 
Class and Mental Illness), most recent 


however, th: 


works on mental hospitals and mental 
patients have been of two kinds. One 
is the collection of invited chapters, 
often papers presented at a conference, 
through which an editor attempts to 
weave a unifying stitch, eg, Green- 
blatt et al, The Patient and the Men- 
tal Hospital. A second is the book that 
primarily reports observations of a hos- 
Pital and/or its inmates—from Stanton 
and Schwartz's The Mental Hospital 
through Belknap’s Human Problems of 
e State. Mental Hospital and Caudill's 
Pe Psychiatric Hospital as a Small 
du d i5 Goffman's Asylums. Granted 
"iR ese writers may have 
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: novelty of its data 
55 be summarized here. 


conv: Say that many 


Conviction ie a treasured 
Mvalidateg oe to be challenged and 
Y substantive fact. It is 


precisely because this sociological pair 
has done such a splendid job of un- 
earthing valid information about post- 
hospital experience that it is unfortunate 
that praise for their accomplishments 
must stand in the shadow of several 
serious objections: difficult reading, both 
under and over-interpretation of statis- 
tical data, and a lack of parsimony in 
explaining certain findings. 

Starting as early as Chapter Three, 
the process of taking the reader step 
by step through the authors’ thinking 
and changes in thinking at times be- 
comes a tortuous affair. Similarly, what 
is probably meant to be a painstaking 
and exhaustive presentation of data at 
several points—Chapter Eight is a 
prime example—instead becomes just 
painful and exhausting. 

Of greater consequence, however, is 
a decided lack of restraint in interpre- 
tation. of data. Time and again, the 
authors report very low correlations and 
then go on to discuss them as though 
they were practically one-to-one rela- 
tionships. Values between .02 and .19— 
granted that because of large sample 
size eight out of ten r's were statistically 
significant—are hardly enough to justify 
such statements (p. 108) as “perform- 
ance levels . . . are associated with a 
typical response from . . . family mem- 
structured personality scales; 
performance among successful patients a 


bers to 


year after hospitalization can be pre- 
dicted from responses of relatives ob- 
tained shortly after patients leave the 
hospital" All this from predicting less 
than four percent of the variance! 

That Freeman and Simmons do not 
concern themselves with how litte of 
the variance in instrumental perform- 
ance they are able to predict seems to 
this reviewer to be a serious omission. 
Even with multiple correlation, it was 
not possible to account for as much as 
20% of outcome variance. Implications 
of this failure to predict seem as least 
as impressive as the overly-optimistic 
"impressive. demonstration of the pre- 
dictability of performance" which fol- 
lows an R of 43 (p. 183). 

Several times (including twice on 
p. 99), the authors note their “socio- 
logical bias" and say this leads them 
"to seek for an explanation of the dif- 
ferential performance of patients in the 


characteristics of their family members 
rather than in the characteristics of pa- 
tients themselves." Whether for this 
reason or some other, this reviewer was 
struck by the extent to which the au- 
thors wavered between embracing and 
rejecting parsimonious explanations of 
observed phenomena. The labored 
search in Chapter Six for an alternative 
to their very catchy, but now disowned, 
notion of differential tolerance of de- 
viance is perhaps the prime example 
of rejecting the parsimonious. This 
would be less crucial an issue were it 
not that the over-embellished explana- 
tion is also the one more likely to be- 
cloud and to weaken the reader's grasp 
of a very important body of informa- 
tion. 

As Freeman and Simmons point out 
(p. 15), "there is a great need to de- 
velop a body of knowledge about the 
post-hospital experience of mental pa- 
tients.” Flaws notwithstanding, their 
book goes far in filling this need. 
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versity of Washington School of Medi- 
cine and is intimately concerned with 
medical education. He also has an 
appointment in the Division of Child 
Psychiatry, a position in which he plies 
his longstanding interest in the normal 
and abnormal development of children. 


HIS BOOK, although primarily in- 

tended as a text for freshman med- 
ical students, belongs in the library of 
all the nearly one thousand psycholo- 
gists presently employed in medical 
education! (A 1964 survey by this re- 
viewer reveals 983 psychologists em- 
ployed in medical education, compared 
to Matarazzo and Daniels 1954 find- 
ings of 376.) Dr. Bloom has developed 
this text in an experimental course he 
participated in for five years at Baylor 
University College of Medicine under 
the title “Behavioral Science.” “The 
purpose of the course was to introduce 
the sciences of human behavior, par- 
ticularly experimental psychology, so- 
ciology, anthropology, and the psy- 
chology of growth and development” 
(p. 12). 

The author does not make clear 
whether he intends his book as the sole 
text for such a course or as one of 
many sources to be used. If his intent 
was to cover all of the “Behavioral 
Sciences,” he has failed badly. If his 
intent, and this appears to be the case, 
was to cover those areas of social psy- 
chology, psychiatry, sociology, anthro- 
pology, and the history of medicine 
and medical institutions that bear on 
the doctor-patient transaction, he h 
indeed succeeded admirably. 

Taking a ‘field’ approach to the 
doctor-patient relationship, the author, 
with a refreshing breadth of scholar- 
ship, develops a frame of reference for 
looking at this human transaction, He 
discusses the role of the doctor from 
the historical, institutional and social 
points of view and indicates how these 
factors bear on the ongoing relation. 
ship. The chapters on the hospital as 
a social institution are particularly fine 
examples of scholarship combined with 
good writing. 

The patient is viewed as a member 
of a family unit, and while the prob- 
lem of illness in the modern family is 


as 


treated rather fully, the "learning! by 
the patient of the sick role is not given 
the attention it would appear to de- 
mand. Unfortunately, Bloom's handling 
of this area leaves much to be de- 
sired and represents a serious short- 
coming in this otherwise excellent text. 
In an attempt to give the patient as 
full a discussion as he affords the doc- 
tor, Bloom draws upon the work of 
Beers (1953), Stanton and Schwartz 
(1954), Caudhill (1958), Goffman 
(1961), and others, His review and 
comment on the sociology of the men- 
tal hospital reveal again his ability to 
handle and integrate material and re- 
focus on the doctor-patient relationship. 
His enthusiasm, however, for von Mer- 
ing and King's (1957) concept of 'so- 
cial remotivation’ lacks the critical 
scholarship which is so amply demon- 
strated throughout the rest of the book. 
In the last chapter, Bloom attempts 
to put to work the frame of reference 
he has developed. Two case examples 
are chosen for demonstration; one of 
Which had been partially discussed 
earlier in the book. Both case analyses 
come off quite well, although the second 
case drawn from a ‘clinical fragment’ 
of psychiatric treatment is somewhat 
Sophisticated for beginning medical 
students. Bloom’s own modest state- 
ment is an accurate description of what 
he has Successfully achieved in his last 
chapter: “We have done no more than 
introduce the potential applications of 
research in group dynamics and or- 
ganizationa] analysis to the doctor- 
patient analysis seen in its full context” 
(p. 255). 
This new text should be read by all 
.»56 concerned with medical educa- 
on, both students and faculty. It as 
representative of what the social sci- 
ences can contribute to that growing 
body of knowledge called ‘comprehen- 
sve medicine.’ What is needed now js 
for a Psychologist to match Bloom’s 
skill in bringing the diverse knowledge 
of verbal Conditioning, psychological 
scaling and measurement, cognitive de- 
velopment, ang Other areas of experi 
mental PSychology between the two 
covers of a well-written text approprt- 


ate to the particular circumstances © 
medical education, 


th 
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theses, Madison brings to his exegesis 
à number of assets often lacking among 
writers concerned with psychoanalytic 
theory. Included are a concern for pre- 
cision, a penchant for logical exposi- 
tion, intimate acquaintance with con- 
temporary philosophy of science, knowl- 
edge of past experimental paradigms, 
and of their inadequacies, and a depth 
of respect for the details of Freud's 
theory rare amongst experimentalists, 

This alone should recommend the 
book to serious students of Freud's 
theories and especially to those with 
an active interest in its operational- 
ization. 

On the debit side, Madison bears the 
heavy burden of being relatively un- 
acquainted with both psychoanalytic 
psychology and psychoanalytic thera- 
peutic experience. Those who write 


pithily about psychoanalytic theory 
generally have direct access to the 
observational referents of the theory 


and long familiarity with its develop- 
ment. If this observation is construed 
as only another example of the cultish 
character of psychoanalysis and as a 
parochial vestige of a prescientific era, 
one ignores those difficulties created as 
by-products of Freud's legitimate pref- 
erences for theoretical generality, fidel- 
ity to the complexity and authenticity 
of data unhampered by the imposition 
of instruments, maintenance of the re- 
quisite privacy for elicitation of the 
data in question, reluctance to sacrifice 
personal identity for the advantages of 


undisguised, direct data reports, etc. 

Such factors present an imposing 
obstacle to efforts such as Madison’s 
which rely on reason as a sufficient 
means of clarifying and operationaliz- 
ing Freud’s constructs. 


M — self-imposed confinement 
to Freud's statements about defense 
simplifies his task in some respects, 
but generates other difficulties. He iso- 
lates himself from the corrective of 
consensual validation by not consider- 
ing other major interpreters of Freud 
and by excluding the remainder of his 
work. Given a theory with a tighter 
nomological net, this would undoubt- 
edly prove less of a barrier. However, 
some of Freud's statements, taken sep- 
arately, are ambiguous enough to lead 
Madison to certain logically plausible 
deductions which are nevertheless mis- 
leading in the light of other more rep- 
resentative statements. 

Madison is quite successful in clar- 
ifying Freud's confusing uses of the 
concept of repression to refer alter- 
nately to his general concept of defense 
(any distortion in conscious represen- 
tation. of impulse), to a particular 
means (omission) by which the dis- 
tortion is achieved and to 
quent effect of defense by 
(forgetting). 

Less successful is Madison's more 
ambitious clarification of defense class- 
ification. Repressive defenses such as 
reaction formation, projection, isolation 
and displacement are held to involve 
misrepresentations of 


à conse- 
omission 


drive in con. 
sciousness in contrast to such non-repres- 
sive defenses as regression, where the 
drive itself is changed and is followed 
by further defense. Aside from viti 


asians n ating 
his own distinctions in such state 


ments 
« i 

as, "In a repressive defense, the drive 
that replaces another... > (italics 


mine) Madison seems unf 
such major exceptions as Freud’s (1911) 
formulation of defense in Paranoia į 
which reaction formation (a repres: in 
defense) is followed by further d iiie 
( projection) TUNE 

Madison’s con 
ful defense, * 


amiliar with 


clusion that in Success. 
++. the dangerous motive 

nd cannot be studied 
because it does not affect 
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behavior,” will undoubtedly perplex 
those familiar with Freud and experi- 
enced in psychoanalytic therapy. De- 
rived from Freud’s specific comments 
on the dissolution of the Oedipus com- 
plex, Madison allowed it overly to 
influence his understanding of the rela- 
tive difficulties in studying instances of 
successful defense. 


Coan therapy Madison states, 
“Once the analyst makes his interpre- 
tations and the dangerous impulse be- 
comes conscious, cure follows if the 
person can condemn or repudiate the 
impulse and thus dispose of it for good 
and all.” Such simplification seems 
hardly representative of Freud's views 
on interpretive success and makes no 
attempt to differentiate antecedent con- 
ditions of defense from those leading 
to integration. 

Madison appropriately summarizes 
the conditions under which unaccept- 
able impulse derivatives appear by a 
remoteness gradient concept, but fails 
to relate it to Miller and Dollard’s 
(1950) discussion of differential decre- 
ments in the strength of approach and 
avoidance gradients as a function of 
distance from the goal. Consequently, 
there is no explicit consideration of 
the dependence of emerging deriva- 
tives on the more rapidly diminishing 
strength. of the counterforces with in- 
creasing remoteness. 

Finally, Madison's conclusion that 
Freud's theory is susceptible to experi- 
mental verification will be welcomed, 
but will come as no surprise to readers 
long familiar with discussions of this 
problem. It is difficult to wax enthusi- 
astic about the author's own sugges- 
tions for ic operations which 
naively disregard real obstacles in- 
volved in introducing both theoretically 
relevant and potent arousal procedures 
in the face of opposing mores, labora- 
tory artificiality and the hypothesis— 
detecting abilities of human subjects. 
For example, to measure sexual inhi- 
bitions he suggests, "Situations in wait- 
ing rooms might be experimentally 
arranged in which seductive persons 
of the opposite sex would see how 
much interest could be aroused,” 

Madison relies 


spec 


on numerous and 
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often lengthy quotations throughout, a 
practice that reduces the necessity of 
checking original references, but makes 
for somewhat laborious reading. 

In sum, the potential difficulties pre- 
viously alluded to materialized suffi- 
ciently to impede seriously the author's 
successful realization of his goal. 
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Primate Social Behavior. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1963. 
Pp. vii + 191. $1.95. 


Reviewed by Biss LATANÉ 


The editor, Charles H. Southwick, has 
a PhD from the University of Wis- 
consin and is Associate Professor of 
Pathobiology, School of Hygiene and 
Public Health, the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. In addition to doing biological 
field studies all over the world, he has 
done research on socially induced stress 
responses in mice. The reviewer, Bibb 
Latané, received his BA from Yale 
under the late Robert Cohen and his 
PhD from Minnesota with Stanley 
Schachter, He is presently Assistant 
Professor of Social Psychology at Co- 
lumbia University. His current research 
interests revolve around the area of 
motivation and emotion and, in addition 
to rats, involve such diverse primates 
as prisoners, college sophomores and 
skydivers. 


jm this paperback volume are gath- 
ered sixteen pieces, for the most part 
reprints or excerpts of recent journal 
articles. Perhaps the most valuable fea- 
ture of this collection is that it man- 
ages, at one and the same time, to show 
both the historical development of re- 
search in the area of primate social be- 
havior and, more importantly, to rep- 
resent the present range of techniques 
and approaches. The former task is 
accomplished by the editor's introduc- 


tion and by selections from the pioneer- 
ing work of Zuckerman and Carpenter. 
The second aim, that of representative 
currency, is fulfilled by the fact that 
twelve of the sixteen. papers originated 
in the last six years. Within these pages 
it is possible to see the shape of the 
field, and to break down into broad 
groupings the approaches current today. 

The first of these approaches is, of 
course, the classic observational field 
study, represented by seven of the selec- 
tions describing the social organization 
and behavior of such diverse primates 
as gibbons, baboons, gorillas, and of red- 
tail, rhesus, howler and langur monkeys. 
Aside from sheer curiosity, the motiva- 
tion behind these studies seems to be to 
demonstrate the "evolutionary lability" 
and to understand the "adaptive sig- 
nificance” of social behavior through 
observing, experiencing, even participat- 
ing in primate life in the field. 

A second group of papers represents 
the approach most familiar to psychol- 
ogists, the “controlled” laboratory ex- 
periment, Curiously enough, the studies 
selected by Mason and by Harlow, 
utilize the great power of laboratory 
experiments only to validate the com- 
mon charge that the laboratory en- 
vironment is artificial and can lead to 
abnormal behavior, The lack of social 


grace displayed in these experiments 
by monkeys who h 


ferent types of e 
is however 
logical rele 
tentially 
the field 


t ris APPROACH which would see™ 
o H * 
isplay considerable promise shows 


ave experienced dif- 
arly social deprivation 
» aside from this methodo- 
Vance, perhaps the most po- 
"nportant finding to date in 
of social psychoprimatology- 


signs of emerging in some of the 
ge This approach might be called 
* field experiment, and is most 


Strongly exemplified in recent Japanese 
work in primate sociology. Monkeys 
Se left in their natural habitat, but 
feeding Stations are provided where the 
animals learn to come for food. The 
consequences of such *provisioniza" 
e new opportunities fo" 
studying monkey culture, For one thin£ 
this procedure tends to tie a group ? 
monkeys more closely to a particular 


allow 


area near the feeding place and thus 
allows the identification and isolation 
of particular troops. Differences in be- 
havior patterns which may reflect dif- 
ferent subcultures can then be noted. 
For example, Itani reports that pa- 
ternal care exists in well-developed 
patterns in some troops but not at all 
in others, 

A second consequence of focusing 
a free-ranging monkey troop around a 
feeding place is that changes in be- 
havior patterns over time can more 
easily be seen. Thus Kawamura de- 
Scribes an example of cultural innova- 
Non (a Sweet-potato-washing habit) 
and the lines of along 
Which this behavior propagated itself 
one of monkeys, and Imanishi 
a fates that social class or status dif- 
erences in monkey societies may main- 


transmission 


tain themselves over successive genera- 
tions. 

The third, and relatively unexploited 
possibility opened up by the establish- 
ment of feeding stations is the experi- 
mental introduction of changes in the 
physical or social life of a troop. Such 
behavior changes as adoption of new 
food preferences or assimilation of new 
members can then be studied. 

Although many of the selections in 
this anthology are weak, trivial, or 
overly popularized, the volume as a 
whole is an impressive collection, dem- 
onstrating the strength and the range 
of this newly revitalized field. It would 
be hard indeed to read this book with- 
out at least several quickenings of 
interest. It would also, however, be 
hard to avoid at least as many pangs 
of disappointment. 
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» and director of its Psy- 
ito. The reviewer is Ger- 

Psychologist and Director 
Correction, Wellesley Pub- 
and much P imis Massachusetts, 
when ee weet person she was 
Y of 1964 (Cp. ME. 63 E 

» 9,03). 


| vate, 
9f Speech 
lic Schools, 


È INVESTIG 
“STIGAT] " : 
^TIONS underlying this 


: "i carried out over a 
pot bag the Guidance and 
ildres Là Emotionally Dis- 
c the Children’s Hos- 
in conjunction 

chiatric clinic of the 
Berlin. The research 


erli 


was supported by a grant from the 
Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft (Ger- 
man Research Community). 


Within this project systematic longi- 
tudinal observations of parent-child in- 
teraction were carried out within the 
framework of clinical services rendered 
to families with emotionally disturbed 
children. Parents and children were 
seen in repeated counseling sessions, but 
as a rule no intensive psychoanalytic 
therapy was provided. In addition to 
the observations made at the Guidance 
Center, information was obtained from 
teachers, social workers, and school 
physicians. Contacts with children and 
their families were kept up over a num- 
ber of years. 


In this volume, Richter first presents 
an extensive survey of theories concern- 


ing the effect of early childhood ex- 
periences upon the origin of neurosis 
in children. This section includes a care- 
ful analysis of many well-known Ameri- 
can studies in cultural anthropology, 
and in the areas of maternal overpro- 
tection, maternal deprivation, and the 
effects of hospitalization upon children. 


I. CONTRAST to the prevailing em- 
phasis upon overt parental practices 
Richter stresses the importance of the 
parents’ unconscious fantasies, lead- 
ing to specific expectancies concerning 
each child, and forcing the child into 
a specific role, determined by the af- 
fective needs of his parents. 

Richter’s definition of the infantile 
role as the structured whole of all ex- 
pectancies directed towards a person 
is derived from the work of E. L. and 
R. E. Hartley. The axioms underlying 
the author’s approach are: (1) The 
more parents suffer from unresolved 
conflicts of their own, the more they 
will tend to prescribe for their child a 
role which serves primarily to relieve 
their own conflictual pressure; and (2) { 


The study and recognition of infantile 
roles 


re primary tools to be used by the 
practicing child therapist. "The inter- 
locking (Verzahnung) between paren- 
tal expectancies, wishes, anxieties, and 
the reactions of the child—who often } 
struggles like an insect in the spiderweb 
of his predetermined role—reveals spe- 
cific constantly repeated patterns in 
the parent-child relationship which 
contribute to the genesis of infantile 
neurosis” (p. 15). 
Dr. Richter demonstrates the fruit- 
fulness of his role concept by supplying 
a wealth of illustrative case histories, 
taken from his own observations, as well 
as from psychiatric and novelistic litera- 
ture. The cases reported are well chosen 
and erg gessi and the book as 
a whole is emir d a ^ 
analysis of e TARA Cardi The 
logical in style, and the pei iai 
each case analys is to T PORpose of 
"constant dialogue" i m HUS Mhe 
. .5"€ gomg on between 
the unconscious of the parent 
: e and that 
of the child. “The child's disturb; 
frequently appears as the direct e 
scious answer to an un j Sone 
tion or deman d ORAS ques- 
nd from the mother, th 


father, or from both parents” 3 


(p. 98, 
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italics by the author). The role of the 
therapist, working with parents and 
child, is to enter into this "dialogue" 
as a "third partner," effecting a gradual 
shift in the "affective interlocking" be- 
tween parent and child. The essence of 
the therapeutic intervention, in Richter's 
summarizing formula, is then: “Thera- 
peutic intervention—mother changes— 
child changes" (p. 102). 

Within his chosen conceptual frame- 
work the author succeeded in designing 
a typology of roles: (1) the child as a 
substitute for another adult partner of 
the parents (grandparent, marriage part- 
ner, or sibling of the parent), and (2) 
the child as substitute for an aspect of 
the parent's self. In the second category 
the child can be experienced as a “copy” 
or "extension" of the parental self; a 
substitute for the parent's “ideal self”: or 
a substitute for the negative identity of 
the parent (“scapegoat”). The varieties 
of typical role constellations will further 
be differentiated by the child’s position in 
the family, the family’s socio-cultural 
level, and the child’s own reaction to the 
role imposed upon him, his submission to 
it or his fight against it, which again will 
depend upon his biological disposition 
and reaction patterns. These manifold 
complexities will be manifest in a variety 
of possible types of character develop- 
ment in children, or in varying symptoms 
of neurotic illness, Of particular interest 
is the author's observation that neurotic 
illness in a child often may develop not 
because the child has submitted to a role 
imposed upon him, but if and when his 
role is suddenly taken away from him. As 
illustration serves the case of a six year 
old boy whose mother had used him as 
an erotic substitute for her divorced hus- 
band, but changed her behavior abruptly, 
when she entered into a new sexual rela- 
tionship with another man. 


I. a brief review it is impossible to do 
justice to the thoughtfulness and subtlety 
with which the author documents his 
hypotheses and draws his conclusions. As 
a man of wisdom and modesty, he de- 
lineates not only the heuristic value 
but also the limitations of his approach. 
He stresses that he proposes a typology 
of interlocking family roles which should 
be useful for the practicing therapist, 
but he makes no claim to having de- 
veloped a new theory of the neuroses. 

This book makes a significant contri- 
bution to personality theory and ab- 
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normal psychology. One regrets, how- 
ever, the paucity of information con- 
cerning therapy. Except for a brief 
discussion of the participating role of 
the therapist working with child and 
parents, no analysis of specific therapeu- 
tic strategies or data concerning treat- 
ment results are presented. The thera- 
peutic procedures used are mostly re- 
ferred to simply as "Betreuung,"— 
"taking care" of the child and of his 
parents. Positive changes in parent- 
child interaction are mentioned in some 
cases, while in others reference is made 
to the immutability of the parent and 
consequent hopelessness of therapeutic 
intervention. 

Professor Richter obviously set out to 
write a text on the pathogenic effects 
of certain family patterns and related 
infantile roles, and he has succeeded 
admirably in his purpose. One can only 
hope that eventually he will complement 
the present publication by providing his 
readers with an analysis of the phenom- 
ena of therapeutic intervention, applied 
to families in conflict. 


Psychological 
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Josef Langmeier and Zdenek 
Matejéek 


Psychická Deprivace u Det (Psy- 
chological Deprivation in Child- 
hood). Prague: State Health Pub- 
lishing House, 1963. Pp. 297. 


Reviewed by Joser SVANCARA 


The first author, Josef Langmeier, is 
assistant professor of psychology at the 
Postgraduate Medical Institute in 
Prague. The second Zdeněk Maté- 
jéek, is a clinical psychologist. Both 
authors received their PhD at Charles 
University in Prague. They have writ- 
ten widely on implications of psychol- 
ogy for pediatrics and for psychiatric 
practice involving children. The re- 


viewer, Josef Svancara, received his 
PhD from the Masaryk (now J. E. 
Purkyné) University in Brno. Primarily 
a clinician, he is now a research psy- 
chologist at the Pediatric Research In- 
stitute in Brno. He has special interest 
in child development and in organic 
aspects of behavior. 


M ILLIONS of children who lived 
through the complex, tragic 
"deprivation experiment” of World 


War II have now reached adulthood. 
But even today, living under peace- 
time conditions, many children are ex- 
periencing Psychological (emotional) 
"starvation." Importantly, they include 
the institutionalized children— despite 
all the effort to provide a replacement 
of parental care, 

In his book *Maternal Care and 
Mental Health,” published by the 
World Health Organization in 1951, J. 
Bowlby summed up the results of the 
first period of scientific interest in these 
matters. It raised a host of questions 
which engaged the attention of many 
child Psychologists. In Czechoslovak 
literature, Several studies in this prob- 
lem area have been published. The 
book under review is the first attempt 
at a synthesis of the results. obtained 
at home and abroad, 

The book's foundation is the first- 


hand clinical experience of the two 
authors, Among its valuable contri- 
butions are 


the concrete suggestions 
for preventive 


and therapeutic care. 
There are 


favorable conditions for 
carrying: out these plans in Czechoslo- 
vakia. With child mortality radically 
reduced and the problems of epidemic 
diseases—in Principle at least—solved; 
it Is possible in pediatrics to focus at- 
tention on comprehensive care of chil- 
dren and their healthy development. 


P... HOLOGICAL 


fined broadly as 
to satisfy basic 
of children for 
tme. The 


DEPRIVATION is de- 
a result of the failure 
psychological needs 
an extended period of 
concept is differentiated 
from frustration, conflict, and neglect- 
The various circumstances under 
ln: Psychological deprivation is €X* 
Perienced are considered in detail: ex7 


treme social isolation; institutionaliza- 
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tion; temporary separation of the child 
from the mother; consequences of a sen- 
sory, motor, or mental defect. The 
authors examine the relationship be- 
tween psychological deprivation and 
social development of the child. 

Four types of deprivation are dif- 
ferentiated: (1) a type eliciting a rela- 
tively positive adaptation; (2) a type 
characterized by a direct 
the intensity of unsatisfied needs; (3) 
a type manifested in increased intensity 
of other tendencies by way of substi- 
tution; (4) a type showing 
a group of symptoms of a regressive 
nature. 


increase of 


passive 


Diagnostic, re-educative and preven- 
tive measures are considered. In re- 
gard to future psychological research 
in this area, the authors stress the 
longitudinal approach in which groups 
of children are followed up from an 
early age, and intensive case studies. 

Besides the authors, several Czecho- 
slovak pediatricians (Teyschl, Svejcar, 
Kubát, Brunecky, Damborská, Micha- 
licková) and psychologists (Koch, Ku- 
bicka, Ličko, Srp, Vančurová, Svancara ) 
have been concerned with psychological 
implications of psychological depriva- 
tion for pediatric practice. The results 
of their studies are included. 


M. comprehensive are the stud- 


ies on children brought up in institu- 
tions. For example, M. Damborska 
(1957, 1961), using Gesell's methods, 
found that institutionalized infants dur- 
ing the first three. months are not re- 
tarded in with those 
brought up in families; in the second 
quarter of the first year, a retardation 
began to appear in motor behavior and 
in the preparatory phase of speech; 
subsequently, the retardation in speech 
became marked. While it was possible 
to decrease the speech retardation by 
special care, 


comparison 


disturbances 
persisted as a consequence of institution- 
alization. 

J. Koch (1961) found on the basis 
of analogous research that at 10 
months only one eighth of the insti- 
tutionalized infants met the criteria 
of normal development of speech and 
Social relations, in with 
the nine tenths of raised in 


emotional 


comparison 
infants 
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families. One of the authors of the 
book (Z. Matejéek, 1960) carried out 
a longitudinal study, utilizing the Gesell 
method, in children 1 to 3 years old. 
His results have shown that institu- 
tionalized children at this age as well 
fall behind in the means of expression 
and in those psychological dimensions 
for the development of which emo- 
tional contacts with adults are essential. 
The authors report also their experi- 
ences with the psychological depriva- 
tion in encephalopathic children. 

The publication is an important, 
creative. contribution to an important 
problem. It is based on solid research 
and shows a thorough knowledge of the 
world literature on the subject (some 
600 references are cited). The authors 
are careful in their conclusions and 
precise in their terminology. The vol- 
ume is provided with a detailed sub- 
ject index and an author index, and 
contains many apt illustrations. 

As regards international cooperation 
in science, 


the volume demonstrates 
that even though the economic and 
cultural conditions of different coun- 
tries vary, research workers in child 
psychology and pediatrics can learn 
from cach other. An international or- 
ganization of comparative, longitudinal 
studies offers great possibilities. Some 
Czechoslovak institutions are partici- 
pating in such a work at present. 

Don pU MER activities supported 


by t 
awarded to Dr. Josef Brožek.) — ^ ^". G 19469 


Creative Psychometrics 


Mark Epernay 


The McLandress Dimension. Bos. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1963. Pp. xii + 126. 


Reviewed by FREDERICK G. Brown 


Mark Epernay is a pseudonym. Con- 
sensual validity has it that behind it 
there is a sometime professor of eco- 
nomics at Harvard who, when not pro- 


fessing or writing, has held various 
governmental positions. If that is so, one 
of his previous works, The Affluent 
Society, was reviewed in CP (CP, Sept. 
1959, 4, 298). The reviewer, Frederick 
G. Brown, is a Counseling Psychologist 
at Iowa State University. He received 
his PhD from Minnesota and worked 
for a while at the University of Missouri 
before moving to Iowa. He has reviewed 
for CP before (CP, July 1963, 8, 279) 
and will very probably be asked to do 
so again, for both his reading and writ- 
ing habits commend him to the re- 
viewing function. His current interests 
include trying (a) to find a better way 
of evaluating validity than by validity 
coefficients, (b) to find out what are 
the critical experiences in the lives of 
college students and (c) to understand 
why his faculty bowling team can be 
close to last in the league standings 
while close to first in the number of 
pins actually knocked down. 


TS curve depicting scientific 
growth within a discipline is not 
smooth but rather a series of leaps 


and plateaus, Personality assessment is 
no exception, Here history has show” 
about one major jump per decade—!? 
the 30's it was the Rorschach, the 40's 
gave us the MMPI and the oss 
assessment techniques (of course there 
was a war on and that always means 
rapid progress), and in the 50's response 


Sets and social desirability were dis- 
covered, 


Now we have what promises to be 
this decade’s seminal contribution—the 
McLandress Dimension. Though some 
experts may consider this technique ? 
Step backwards, because it depends 0” 
direct observation of the person, it wi 
undoubtably greatly influence person" 
ality assessment in the future. 

. The basic construct is simple. the 
individual's relation to himself. The 
unit of measurement, the McLandress 
Coefficient or McL-C, reflects the in- 
tensity of the individual's identification 
with his own personality, It is = 
mean time interval that a person * 
thoughts can remain on some phenom” 
enon other than himself, McL-C 
are presented for a variety of well- 
known persons from Elizabeth Tay! 
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SIX BOOKS FROM THE FREE PRESS, 
leader in psychology publishing . . . 


MAGIC, FAITH, AND HEALING 


Studies in Primitive Psychiatry Today 
Edited by Ari Kiev 


Social scientists who do research in many non-Western cul- 
chistes Gc m native practitioners to whom modern psy- 
Besoa Sm snow: are treating emotionally disturbed 
a O primitiv e methods—often with as high a rate 

58 as our more sophisticated techniques achieve. 


n this a 3 

ih vata DOR authorities report on native treatment 
a tous diverse cultures. Their essays are sometimes 
startling, s. Their essays are sometimes 


and always interesting. $6.95 


THE PROMISED SEED 


A Comparative S i 
\ tudy of Eminent 
First and Later Some 


M Irving D. Harris 


Dr. Harris , 
eria Seria that a person's basic psychology is in- 
ship t n the nature and intensity of his early relation- 
only sons Seid Dr. Harris reveals why first born or 
While later y eccome poets, philosophers, or historians, 
tend toward p sons, with the same intellectual capacity, 
Supports his Ew art, or prose writing. The author 
hundreds of n ention with an analysis of the thought of 
men eminent in Western history. $5.50 


PSYCHIATRIC ID 
EOL 
AND INSTITUTIONS mes 


by An 
sel ` 
m Strauss, Leonard Schatzman, Rue Bucher, 


anuta F . 
B. Ehrlich, and Melvin Sabshin 
ased on & 
don irene a three r a x 
Intensive inform, year study in two large hospitals and on 
ion, this on drawn from psychiatrists all over 
persuasion (be pr y shows how the clinician's theoretical 
€ aay pacubional, biologic, psychotherapeutic, 
Practice. The si 5 nerapeutic approach) is reflected in his 
n an acute ( deals with findings gathered from prac- 
and in the experimental) ward of a state mental hos- 
© psychiatric section of a general hospital. 


$6.95 
(Ep) 


THE FREE PRESS OF GLENCOE 


THE OTHER SIDE 


Perspectives on Deviance 
Edited by Howard S. Becker 


Drug addicts, homosexuals, hipsters, check forgers, bookies 
—these are some of the people whose behavior is labeled 
deviant by conventional society. Avoiding sentimentality 
and refusing to take the conventions of society for granted, 
The Other Side is a probing exploration by distinguished 
social scientists of the problems connected with -—ÉÀ— 

$6.95 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
MEASURE OF MAN 

A Phenomenological Approach 
by Joseph Lyons 


“| | Heartily recommended for all special collections in 
psychiatry and clinical psychology and especially for those 
workers who are interested in the contribution of the exis- 
tential-phenomenological approaches to the understanding 
of the human situation."—Library Journal $5.50 


EMPATHY 
Its Nature and Uses 
by Robert L. Katz 


“Tf there is a better discussion of empathy anywhere in 
the English language, I don't know of it... I would say 
that Empathy is one of the best books that I have seen 
recently in the psychiatric field."— Charles D. Aring, Cin- 
cinnati Journal of Medicine 

“This book may be highly recommended to all persons 


working where interpersonal communication skill is a requi- 
site.—Andrew S. Watson, Pastoral Psychology $4.95 


eee 


THE FREE PRESS is now publishing many of its best 
titles in paperback editions. The paper edition of Bruno 
Bettelheim’s Truants From Life will be available for $2.95 
this Fall. 


A Division of The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 
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. Burton to General de Gaulle. 
Unfortunately no coefficents are given 
for psychologists or college sopho- 
mores. 

Though the basic technique relies 

on analysis of the spoken word, 
McLandress suggests that secondary 
communications research (analysis of 
written material) does not result in 
loss of accuracy. Perhaps, but con- 
sider psychologists. If one applied the 
McL-C to journals, the coefficients 
would be exceedingly high (with the 
exception of a few articles by in- 
dividualists like Carl Rogers and E. G. 
Boring who dare use the vertical pro- 
noun when writing) but if applied to 
convention conversations the result 
would be at the opposite pole. 


M cLawpnzss's neglect of psycholo- 
gists is puzzling. He evidently is not a 
joiner, not being in the APA or other 
professional organizations. Neither does 
he publish in the reputable journals 
and, in fact, his work is available here 
only through the interest of Mr. 
Epernay. He evidently is well-known in 
Boston and Washington, D. C., however. 
Perhaps he is primarily interested in 
consulting and in human welfare. 

As monumental as his original con- 
tribution is, McLandress's other forays 
are also noteworthy. He discusses his 
“third dimension departure," a tech- 
nique allowing a person to remain fixed 
and immovable in outlook while ap- 
pearing to move courageously ahead, 
and a Confidence Machine that en- 
ables business men to survive changes 
in national administration. Both of 
these should be of interest to indus- 
trial psychologists. 

Another piquant aspect is his study 
of the American Sociometric Peerage. 
Where other students of this phenom- 
enon have used a unidimensional ap- 
proach that ranked only occupations, 
McLandress advocates a multi-dimen- 
sional approach, one that can be used 
to rank individuals. The anchor of this 
ranking is the Maximum Prestige 
Horizon, a 12-point scale indicating the 
maximal prestige of a given occupa- 
tion. An individual's ranking is a 
multiplicative function of the prestige 
of his area and his ranking within the 
area. 
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McLandress has also developed var- 
ious adjustment factors such as: the 
Horizon Inflation Adjustment, a subtle 
adjustment for just being associated 
with a prestigeful area, and the Trans- 
fer Bonus, a bonus for having a secon- 
dary field of competency. One can 
also gain points by a move to a more 
prestigeful area and by mere associa- 
tion with someone having a high rank- 
ing (e. g., the Congressional candidate 


who has his picture taken with the 
President). The resulting index is more 
meaningful than the simple-minded pro- 
cedures used heretofore. 

Most psychologists would be titil- 
lated by reading this small volume. 
It does, for social scientists, what Rob- 
ert Burns hoped for wnen he com- 
mented: 

"O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel's as ithers see us!” 


Four Faces of Organization 


Henry A. Latané, David Mechanic, 
Harold J. Leavitt (Ed.) 


The Social Science of Organizations: Four Pers 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963. Pp. ix + 182. $2.50. 


George Strauss and George B. Strother. 


pectives. Englewood Cliffs, 


Reviewed by Encar H. SCHEIN 


The authors of the four papers in this 
volume are identified in the review. 
Harold Jack Leavitt, the editor, received 
his PhD from MIT, and is currently 
Professor of Industrial Administration 
and Psychology at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. He is the author of Man- 
agerial Psychology (1958; CP, May, 
1959, 4, 136). The reviewer, Edgar H. 
Schein, received his PhD from Har- 
vard University and is Professor of In- 
dustrial Management, Sloan School of 
Management, MIT. He says this about 
himself. “After some years of interest 
in problems of brainwashing (Coercive 
Persuasion, 1961; CP, April, 1962, 7, 
121), have turned to the problem of how 
organizations influence the values of their 
own members and the dynamics of in- 
terpersonal influence. Am co-author of 
a book on Interpersonal Dynamics (Dor- 
sey, 1964), another one on Laboratory 
Methods of Human Relations Training 
(Wiley, 1965) and am writing the text 
called Organizational Psychology in the 
Prentice-Hall Foundations Series,” 


wW: are witnessing the maturing of a 
new field of psychology—organi- 


zational psychology. It has several char- 


acteristics, It is old in tradition, drawing 
Its roots from industrial and social psy- 
chology, but young in conception, draw- 
mg on recent developments in systems 
theory and mathematics. It is iconoclas- 
Uc, refusing to be bound to traditional 
psychological conceptions or even to b€ 
decently Psychological in its approach. 
Instead, it is aggressively interdisciplin- 
ary, both in the kinds of people who are 
Working in it and in the kinds of com 
cepts and theories which it is develoP- 
ing. It is already distinguished in the 
number of prominent psychologists who 
are working on organizational problems 
and in the number of centers of teach- 
ing and research which focus on it; €g»? 
Harvard, MIT, UCLA., Carnegie 
Eu and Yale, to name only a few: 
his Year for the first time, the Annual 
entew of Psychology included a chaP; 
ter called “Organizational Psychology’ 
by Leavitt and Bass. 
The volume of four papers being i 
ewed here is symptomatic of the 2 
Vity within the feld, Within the last 
Several years, there have been numero"? 
Symposia and conferences bringing t” 
gether the growing band of social sie?” 


tists intereste 
1 


vi 
ti 


E d in organizational pr? ) 
ms. The present volume is one of ¢ 


best representatives of this trend. The 
Papers are drawn from a conference 
held at Carnegie Tech, the purpose of 
Which was to stimulate interdisciplin- 
ary approaches to the study of organiza- 
tions. Each paper is a critical commen- 
tary and summary of an area of work 
Which a small group at the conference 
Worked on for two weeks. Each au- 
thor puts his commentary into his own 
framework, however, so that the papers 
are well digested and analytical, not 
merely reports or summaries. 


S 


fr TROTHER, a Professor of Commerce 
ro} 


de con University of Wisconsin School 
wallone. oe the volume Sam 
Meus ak er : oris historical over- 
organizan] etis of the field of 
issue Seed T ies. The article is 
lein of he e ealing with the prob- 
wm zin = define central concepts, 
kinds of iw y organizations, and what 
Straus j^ m to use in their study. 
ministrati a Professor of Business Ad- 
in the Univ and Research Economist 
of bibas n of California Institute 
Perhaps i elations, deals next with 
the field ae mst controversial area in 
What is 4,4 7 SaniZational psychology— 
b and what should be the relation- 
mter Wie organization and its 
in terms at th ether the issue is stated 
Ment,’ i. he ‘human relations move- 
jo ND terms of the nature of effec- 
People, Pra ly and assumptions about 
of organizati terms of the obligations 
Sources, the p to their human re- 
Maing ‘nie ORUM problem re- 
Power and ne the ultimate source of 
trated in i. hority should be concen- 
Organization i trae il of the 
Subordinates bots oul be shared with 
Sttuational and Sh Spi in terms of the 
Organization, Aal demands facing the 
Ors, Argyris? yses such as McGreg- 
$ and Likert’s, argued for 


eavitt h 
a « 
tion,” S called greater “power 


tive su 


tailed OF hla his paper 
ing himself ay this approach, ally- 
€ attempts to the Leavitt position. 
and costs of po Point out the problems 
tempts to aal Wer equalization, and at- 
as Participation” all the variables such 
n, delegation, locus of 

& etc. which make up 


to a de- 


decision makin 


CT 


this broad concept. A good critique of 
the ‘human relations’ approach has 
been needed for some time. Strauss's, 
while not definitive, is a start toward 
such a critique. 


Lins a Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration at the University of North 
Carolina, presents a somewhat technical 
review of the ‘rationality model’ of 
decision making. While the quantitative 
approach to the analysis of decision 
making is an important trend in modern 
organization theory, this particular paper 
does not seem to me to make a good 
case for it. Latané’s style of writing is 
hard to follow. The paper is oversimpli- 
fied in parts and overcomplex in other 
parts. It does not clearly lay out the is- 
sues, eg, when should one consider 
which approach. It relies more heavily 
on jargon and presumes a knowledge 
of mathematics to follow much of its 
argument. 

In the final paper, Mechanic, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, provides an ex- 
cellent methodological paper. Here 
again no definitive conclusions are 
reached, but a useful exploration is 
provided of the pros and cons of 1) 
theoretical analysis vs. empiricism; 2) 
formal informal analysis of or- 
ganizations; 3) the use of different kinds 
of typologies as a research tool; 4) eclec- 
tic vs. highly disciplinarian ‘one-sided’ 
approaches; and 5) the use of experi- 
ments in studying organizational phe- 
nomena. Mechanic does not bury his 
own biases. For example, he argues for 
1) studying something of importance 
rather than studying only that which our 
precise methods will allow us to study; 
2) using a research approach which is 
appropriate to the problem; 3) not 
being seduced by the pseudo-precision 
and logic of the experiment if the im- 
precision of our manipulation and our 
extensive pretesting actually favor cer- 
tain kinds of outcomes more than others; 
and so on. 


vs. 


dus volume raises important issues 
and defines some of the key problems 
in studying organizations. The book 
could have been strengthened if Leavitt 
had exercised his editorial prerogatives 


to write a chapter on other current 
perspectives that are not well covered 
in the other papers. He could have given 
there some attention to the applied be- 
havioral scientist approach to organiza- 
tions, an approach that is characteristic 
of a number of people associated with 
the National Training Labs. He could 
have examined the studies of organiza- 
tional behavior through simulation tech- 
niques. And so on. This lack of com- 
pleteness hardly detracts, however, from 
a very useful and, incidentally, short 
and inexpensive volume on the growing 
field of organizational psychology. 


Convergence 
on Divergence 


E. Paul Torrance 


Guiding Creative Talent. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice Hall, 1962. 
Pp. v + 278. $5.00. 


Reviewed by L. R. Harmon 


E. Paul Torrance, the author, is Pro- 
fessor and Director of Educational Re- 
search at the University of Minnesota. 
He directs a young and imaginative 
staff of researchers who are concerned 
with the identification, development, 
and utilization of creative talent. In 
addition to the present book, he has 
authored Education and the Creative 
Challenge (1963), and about 200 jour- 
nal articles, mostly on education and 
creative thinking. The reviewer, L. R. 
Harmon, a Minnesota PhD, is now 
Director of Research in the Office of 
Scientific Personnel, National Academy 
of Sciences—National Research Council, 
where he has been for the past ten 
years. He has done research on leader- 
ship selection and has worked as a 
vocational counselor, but his interest in 
education and creativity is of long stand- 
ing, as will witness his participation in 
the series of four Utah Creativity Con- 
ferences. Currently he is engaged in a 
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series of studies of high-level manpower, 
including career patterns of doctorate- 
holders, and the high school back- 
grounds of PhD's. 


-MED primarily at ‘guidance work- 
A ers, including counselors, adminis- 
trators, teachers, and 
deans, this unusual little volume has 
much in it also for the psychologist 
concerned with any aspect of creativity 
or giftedness, and for parents. Infor- 
mal and non-technical in style, it pro- 
vides an introduction to much of the 
technical literature and presents signi- 
ficant ideas in a manner to stimulate 
the cogniscenti as well as the less 
sophisticated. Its major theme—stated 
explicitly in the end but implicit 
throughout—is that relationships are 
the key to the preservation and develop- 
ment of creative talent. Torrance first 
establishes, very convincingly, the need 
for concern about creativity, showing its 
relationship to mental health, to edu- 
cational achievement, to vocational suc- 
cess, and to constructive citizenship. He 
shows how guidance workers—broadly 
interpreted—can help, and then turns 
to the assessment of creative thinking 
ability, contrasting it with the multiple- 
choice type of ability measured by 
standard intelligence tests. 


social workers, 


Interest in creativity has experienced 
a resurgence in recent years, but signifi- 
cant writings on the subject date back 
to the early 1900's. Tests of creativity 
are still in their infancy, yet there were 
tests in this field in 1900. Torrance 
gives a concise summary of current 
tests in this field by many authors, 
then turns chief attention on the Minne- 
sota Tests of Creative Thinking, devel- 
oped by Torrance and his staff at the 
University of Minnesota. He provides 
what information is available regarding 
validity, but this information is meagre, 
in part because of the problems of 
criterion definition, in part because 
rigorous statistical work in this field 
is rather new, and in part because of 
imperfections in the instruments. By 
means of these tests, together with 
standard intelligence tests, highly cre- 
ative individuals of mediocre measured 
intelligence are sorted out from highly 
intelligent children of mediocre meas- 
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ured creativity, and their non-test per- 
formances compared. 

Personality characteristics of the 
highly creative children, and the kinds 
of social responses they elicit in associ- 
ates are described. (Peers and teachers 
tend to identify divergent thinkers as 
having silly ideas or as being naughty.) 
Many suggestions are given as to how 
the creativity of these divergent indi- 
viduals can be maintained, developed, 
and managed in a way not to frighten 
associates into repressive responses. 
Stages of development, from age two 
to adulthood, described, and 
plateaus and declines associated with 
certain educational 


are 


stages are noted. 
These fluctuating growth curves present 
a vast area for research. Torrance notes 
numerous theories regarding the ups 
and downs of creative development, 
calling most heavily on the work of 
Ligon and his associates at Union 
College. Many of the most telling points 
are made through the careful selection 
of illustrative material from the crea- 
tive writing of creative children, whose 
problems, and their solutions to them, 
are frequently seen with dramatic force 
in their imaginative stories. Asked to 
write about “The Flying Monkey" or 
“The Lion That Won't Roar,” creative 
children frequently project their own 
perceptions of their world, and their 
own frustrations, concerns, and adapta- 
tions with remarkable economy, clar- 
ity and force. But it is the discerning 
eye of Paul Torrance in selecting and 
backgrounding these stories that puts 
these verbal jewels into settings that 
make their message clear without 
ment. 


d need for creative relationships, 
S, 


"the willingness to let one thing lead 
to another," in contrast to the diag- 
nosis-prognosi 


argu- 


treatment format of 
counseling, is carefully developed as a 
background for a statement of qualifi- 
cations important to those who deal 
with creative children. In-service pro- 
grams to increase teacher qualifications 
are described, and a treatment of the 
importance of creative administrators 
brings the book to a climax. Counselors 
will find particular value in the chap- 
ters devoted to coping with the prob- 


lems associated with creativity, and the 
establishment of relationships that pro- 
tect and guide creativity into construc- 
tive expression. Here Torrance draws 
imaginatively on his experience with 
military situations, finding it instructive 
to reverse the authoritarian techniques, 
particularly those employed to break 
down the resistance of prisoners of war. 

A detailed description of the Minne- 
sota Tests of Creative Thinking, with 
a guide to administration and scoring, 
is found in the appendix. A bibliography 
of 272 titles, and both subject and 
author indices complete the book. 

This volume is a very good repre- 
sentative of the present state of the art 
of creativity measurement and the pres- 
ent level and kind of concern with crea- 
tivity in school situations. It does not 
seek to be comprehensive regarding 
creative talent or its measurement; it 
does seek to provide useful techniques 
for those involved in assisting the growth 
of young minds, and it succeeds well 


in this aim. It deserves a wide audi- 
ence, 


Mostly 
Content Analysis 


Robert C. North, Ole R. Holsti, 


M. George Zaninovitch, and Dina 
A. Zinnes 


Content Analysis: A Handbook with 
Applications for the Study of 1” 
ternational Crisis, Evanston, I: 
Northwestern University Pre 

63. Pp. xiv + 182. $2.95. 


Reviewed by Davin MARLOWE 


Of the four authors, three took the" 
PhD’s in Political Science at Stanfo” 


H B i 
University and the fourth is 1" oe 
Process of doing the same thing 4f st 
same place. Two, Robert C. Nm 


and Ole R. Holsti, are currently teach 
ing Political Science at Stanford a 
@ third, M, George Zaninovitchs 
Assistant Professor of Political Se” 
at Berkeley. Dina A, Zinnes 35 


nce 
the 


unanimously acclaimed! 


Statistics for 


Psychologists 


w 
ILLIAM L, HAYS, University of Michigan 


A , eT. 

sampling of the enthusiastic response— 
" 
The coming 
grateful 


ays has : 
ys has organized and expounded the modern 


reach statist? 
of statistics . . . demonstrates over and over 


that E TR TE A 
3 serious statistical text can be both readable 
and sharp.” 


generation of students will surely be 
for the wisdom and clarity with which 


S. SMITH STEVENS, 
Harvard University 


« 
A Sand 
henge cautiful text . . . Hays has the most compre- 
“ive text-in-depth-without-math that we've seen.” 
Nicuoras Bono, 


«ey Sacramento State College 
"here j 

Te : . 
Work $5 no doubt that this is the most superb 
organized poe methods since Kendall. Nicely 
new ideag ucid and with an astounding amount of 
Work.» PEW approaches. An extremely important 


WinLiAM REED, 
McGill University, Montreal 


1963 734 pp. $10.75 


For F all Classes. . . 


EXERCISES 

TO ACCOMP 

FOR PSYCHOLOGISTS ANY STATISTICS 
vhBfers 1 
bo ML. H 


Septe 


-9, Preliminary Edition 


U AYs 9nd WILLIAM M. PETRUSIC, 
niversity of Michigan 


mber, 1964 48 pp. $1.25 

EXERCISE paper, tent. 
S f , 

Fall 1964 f?" Chapters 10-18 to be published during 


Other Noteworthy Texts 


SYSTEMS AND THEORIES OF PSYCHOLOGY 

J. P. CHAPLIN, University of Vermont 

T. S. KRAWIEC, Skidmore College 

“A sound presentation of facts and theories of psy- 

chology. This book contains more of the data of 

the field than most books on systems and theories.” 
P. E. LICHTENSTEIN, 
Denison University 


1960 488 pp. $6.50 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TESTING, (Third Edition) 


FRANK S. FREEMAN, Cornell University 


“On balance, this volume represents a generally 
thoughtful and systematic approach to the consid- 
eration of psychological techniques . . . Special 
commendation is due to the author for his treat- 
ment of the clinical aspects of the testing situa- 
tomi 

A. BARCLAY, 

Saint Louis University 


1962 716 pp- $7.95 


PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT: 

The Psychology of Effective Behavior 

LOUIS S. LEVINE, San Francisco State College 

f. . . contains many refreshing ideas pertaining to 


the complex problem of human personality and how 
it develops . . . organized in an interesting and 


readable fashion . . ." 
Howarp K. CAMERON, 
Howard University 
1963 528 pp. $6.50 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY: A Brief Introduction 


JOSEPH E. McGRATH, University of Illinois 


An unusually succinct but nonetheless thorough cov- 
erage of the principles of social psychology, espe- 
cially appealing to teachers who seek a brief, core 
text for a multi-book introductory course. A care- 
fully selected list of suggested readings for each 
part of the book is supplied. 


Aug., 1964 176 pp. $2.50, paper, tent. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


B 
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graduate student. The reviewer, David 
Marlowe, received his 1959 PhD from 
Ohio State University, has taught at 
the University of Kentucky and at Dart- 
mouth College and is currently Lec- 
turer, Center for Research in Person- 
ality, Harvard University. Trained as 
a clinical psychologist, he says he con- 
siders his major interest now to be in 
the social-personality area. He is co- 
author with Douglas P. Crowne of 
The Approval Motive, to be published 
by Wiley later this year. 


HIS PAPERBACK VOLUME is a direct 
Tu of a relatively new idea 
in political science; namely, that hypo- 
theses about international relations can 
be studied by objective, replicable tech- 
niques. Specifically addressing them- 
selves to the study of international 
crises, the authors present five research 
techniques applicable to the content 
analysis of written or oral messages. 
Psychologists, whatever the extent of 
their interest in political science will 
find this a helpful book, since most 
of the techniques described are stand- 
ard tools for content analysis easily 
adaptable to psychological issues. In- 
deed, several of the methods described 
owe their popularity to work done by 
psychologists. 

The book consists of three sections. 
Part I provides a frame of reference 
and consists of one short chapter that 
states the purpose, definitions, and basic 
assumptions underlying the authors’ ap- 
proach to the analysis of nation-states 
in conflict. Six separate system levels 
ranging from the individual to the in- 
ternational are described, along with 
the specialized functions associated with 
each level. The various levels and re- 
lated functions provide a concep- 
tual framework for the conduct of 
content analysis. This chapter concludes 
with a brief section on the “basic 
principles of individual behavior" de- 
rived from Osgood's Three-Stage Medi- 
ational Model. Viewing nation-states as 
“merely humans in social context” and 
noting that decisions at the international 
level are “necessarily made by indi- 
viduals,” the authors offer a behavior 
theory, which they hope may provide 
the basis for a psychology of interna- 
tional relations. However, the ten basic 
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principles of individual behavior (gen- 
eralization, motivation, contiguity, re- 
inforcement, etc.) are merely listed with 
no attempt to relate them to interna- 
tional conflict. The authors state that 
space limitations preclude further con- 
sideration of these principles in the 
book. So far as the main purpose of this 
manual is concerned, little is lost since 
the relevancy of these principles of be- 
havior to content analysis is virtually nil. 


Pp. II contains two general chap- 
ters on the use of documents as a 
source of quantitative data, and three 
chapters on the Q-Sort, Pair Com- 
parison Scaling, and Evaluative Asser- 
tion Analysis. The authors devote con- 
siderable attention to the problem of 
sampling and to ways in which one 
determines the comprehensiveness of 
available documentation. The issues un- 
fortunately are not easily resolved when 
one is dealing with state documents. 
While emphasizing that it is necessary 
to determine the percentage of docu- 
ments available from a given universe, 
the authors also note that a few un- 
available and. possibly suppressed docu- 
ments may be of crucial substantive 
significance. Hence, knowing the per- 
centage of documents available is not 
nearly as important as knowing the 
significance of what is missing. But 
what is missing cannot be examined, 
Psychologists fortunately are not likely 
to encounter this dilemma, since their 
material for content analysis is usually 
sampled from a universe that they 
themselves have defined and 
structed. 

The three techniques presented in 
Part II are very competently described, 
A clever application to content analysis 
is made of “pair comparison” Scaling. 
This method of scaling is recommended 
for problems not amenable to Q-Sort- 
ing, particularly when one wishes to 
look for possible inconsistencies Within 
a judge’s scaling of items, The “pair 
comparison” chapter is weakened how- 
ever by the fact that it lacks any arti- 
culation with related Scaling methods, 
and provides no references for further 
reading in the area. 


con- 


Part III describes Pattern and Factor 
Analysis, and Computer Content An. 


alysis. Two appendices are also included; 
one discusses general propositions about 
the behavior of the international sys- 
tem, the second appendix illustrates the 
application of these propositions to the 
1914 crisis. The material on computer 
content analysis is derived from Stone's 
General Inquirer, and represents à 
somewhat unusual and specialized 
adaptation of the General Inquirer. The 
Procedure for computer analysis de- 
scribed in this book calls for very 
heavy editing of the text. Since the 
General Inquirer has been successfully 
used with minimal editing, one wonders 
whether the extra editorial effort and 
time is warranted, 

What of the book's value, if any, 
for psychologists? First, and most im- 
portantly, the book does not fulfill the 
Promise of its title—this is not a hand- 
book. Most of the chapters on methods 
are brief and lack adequate illustrations 
of Specific, detailed applications, The 
reader is frequently referred to other 
Sources for more detailed descriptions 
°F expositions of technical issues. Lack- 
ing this detail, it would be difficult 
to use any one of the content analysis 
techniques described, Nevertheless, the 
book would definitely be a worthwhile 
acquisition for anyone who wants à 
Concise, general introduction to several 
Standard methods of content analysis. 
A portion of the material in chapter 
9ne, and the two appendices, though 
not wel] integrated with the book's 
main purpose, are a pleasant bonus, 
and one that will probably introduce 
many psychologists to the efforts o 
Political scientists to deal psychologi- 


cally and Operationally with interna- 
tonal conflict, 


ui 


There is often found in commentators 
a Spontaneous strain of invective and 60” 
tempt more eager and venomous than ^ 
vented by the most furious controvert? 


n politics against those whom he is hi^ 
to defame, 


N 
— Dn. Jouns’ 


Primer for Politicos 


James C, Davies 


Human Nature in Politics: 


The Dynamics of Political Behavior. New York: 


John Wiley & Sons, 1963. Pp. ix + 403. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Lawrence N. Soromon 


The author, James C. Davies, is Pro- 
mie of Political Science at the Uni- 
1952 pih Oregon. He received his 
wey o UD in Political Science (but 
is us equal time in psychology) 
te University of California. at 
taught political science 
i history at Cali- 
echnology before 
Moving to Oregon. The diet n cel 
iieri o démon, is currently in the 
liaison Be of APA, maintaining 
Eressional (i Axecutive Agencies, Con- 
ers of offices and with those mem- 
um toon Professional community who 
ned with the application of 

ences to problems of 
in the area of inter- 
He received his doc- 
at the University of 
tral ofi efore coming to the Cen- 
: ce has had a varied experience 
research and professional 


OLiTIGS jį 
Dime is for People. It is that de- 
interpersonal game that man 


pla i i 
Portion at his fellows in order to ap- 
and cag, ge distribute the power, 
is $ ines of world history. 
Simplistic Phrase for that 
Pa Complex Process wherein 
i Ns Worst in human 
ity and become social 
x ie transactional infu- 
Bids, 1s environment. To 
ee Standing of the art 
€ "etg i Bovernment, the 
Pies e dual disciplines 
SY and political 


science. The end product is an amalgam 
of the subjective and the objective 
which at times strikes the brilliant fire 
of conceptual illumination, and at other 
times vascillates loosely between the 
two levels of analysis without doing full 
justice to either, 

Man is, indeed, the measure of all 
things. The centrality of human nature 
as an essential ingredient of “politics” 
may be asserted without fear of serious 
contradiction. But to give careful con- 
sideration to the basic psycho-social 
variables which are the determinants 
of "human nature" is a new departure 
for political science and breathes new 
life into the behavioral science of pol- 
itics. 

But in spite of these obvious plati- 
tudes and the consensual lip service 
Paid to them, it takes a book such as 
this one to remind politicians again that 
the scientific study of man’s behavior 
has produced a body of knowledge that 
is directly relevant to the political 
enterprise. The author draws heavily 
upon the research literature of recent 
social-psychological studies of percep- 
tion, motivation, group behavior, atti- 
tude formation and change. Anyone 
who has taken Psychology I already 
knows most of the basic data presented 
in the ten chapters of this book. Cer- 
tainly the elementary material on 
Maslow’s motivation hierarchy, percep- 
tual distortions, proximal and distal 
group influences on behavior, and the 
psychology of leadership and follower- 
ship are all familiar to the less-than- 
totally-ignorant layman who may have 
caught a few of these facts in school 


(but does not necessarily suffer their 
chronic recurrence). The casting’ ‘of 
these data within the framework of 
political behavior is, however, a useful 
and helpful exercise and more than 
adequately demonstrates the easy trans- 
latability of behavioral science findings 
into meaningful applications in the 
world of practical affairs, 


B ox his analysis with the 
fundamental assertion. that behavior is 
a function of the interaction between 
the situation and the organism, the au- 
thor underscores the falsity of the no- 
tion that “you can’t change human 
nature.” Careful attention to the need- 
fulfilling aspects of human behavior re- 
veals a variety of motivational deter- 
minants of political activity and is an 
opening wedge to the understanding, 
prediction and scientific control of this 
behavior. Generalizing from the Min- 
nesota studies of semi-starvation, it is 
a short hop to the assertion that, when 
food supplies are short, people be- 
come "too weak and too busy staying 
alive to take either strong or concerted 
action against government.” The politi- 
cal relevance of strong physical needs, 
specifically chronic hunger, lies in the 
production of the apolitical man, 
characterized by symptomatic political 
apathy and imperfect democratization, 

In more affluent societies, organismic 
needs on a higher level become po- 
litically relevant. The author's analysis 
of social needs, the needs for security, 
self-esteem and self-realization, rounds 
out his consideration of the motiva- 
tional roots of political behavior and 
provides a look into the Operation of 
a variety of behavioral variables, from 
affiliation to xenophobia. 

With commendable scientific modesty, 
the author states, “Let the reader and 
the author at this point remain content 
with accepting the Possibility that a con- 
sideration of the basic needs and of 
their priority may help explain Many 
phenomena that hitherto have not made 
much sense in relation to each É 
that the hierarchization of 
help explain different stage 
development and help A 
proximately the orde: 


other— 
needs may 
S of politica] 
etermine 


t i ap- 
Tn which diffe 


» a rent 
"t of Politics are likely to emerge,” 
Nsatisfied needs Produce tension 


and tension becomes politically relevant 
when the forces that are blamed for in- 
hibiting need-fulfillment are social and 
political. To elaborate this theme, the 
author presents the case histories of five 
tense men who went into politics: Lin- 
coln, McCarthy, Masaryk, Hitler and 
Lenin, But, although he denies the 
conclusion that personal tensions were 
sufficient causes for their political be- 
havior, the author should have more 
strongly raised the question whether 
these tensions were even necessary causes 
of the political careers and styles of 
rule of these five “tense men.” It is 
a tortuous climb from the analysis of 
individual mechanisms to the fabrica- 
tion of social phenomena; the ascent, 
in this case, is not without casualties. 


(pR are two appendices which 
should prove highly useful and interest- 
ing to whatever audience reads this 
book. One details some experiments on 
perceptions distorted by values; the 
other describes some studies on au- 
thoritarianism. Whereas the material on 
motivation and human needs may seem 
to some to be somewhat open to de- 
bate, the data in these appendices, and 
in their attendant chapters, provide rel- 
atively solid evidential bases for the 
author’s assertions. 

The chapter on Religion in Politics, 
and the analysis of the struggle be- 
tween sacerdotium and imperium, are 
more political science than psychology. 
However, the plea to relate social in- 
stitutions to human needs should strike 
a responsive chord in every liberal who 
views man as an end rather than as 
a means. 

The dynamics of political behavior, 
as presented by the author, is a cold 
and abstract process. The presentation 
lacks the excitement of a political con- 
vention, the intensity of a legislative 
battle, or the viciousness of a political 
wheeler-dealer. As a scholarly detail- 
ing of the social and personal influences 
on political behavior, however, the ac- 
counting is exhaustive and in depth. 


ul 
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With System and Sophistication 


William L. Hays 


Statistics for Psychologists. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc.; 


1963. Pp. xvi + 719. $10.75. 


Reviewed by Arnotp BINDER 


The author, William L. Hays, is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University 
of Michigan and Chairman of its Grad- 
uate Program. He started out in life as 
a Texan and headed for clinical psy- 
chology, but he ran into Clyde Coombs 
who got him to walk what the two 
of them agreed was the right path. 
After he received his Michigan PhD 
in 1954 he stayed on there to teach. 
The reviewer, Arnold Binder, received 
his PhD from Stanford where Quinn 
McNemar had a great deal to do with 
the shaping of his interests. Having 
taught at the University of Colorado 
and at UCLA he is at Indiana Univer- 
sity as Professor of Psychology. Begin- 
ning in February 1965, however, he will 
be Professor of Industrial Engineering 
at New York University where he will 
be teaching experimental statistics and 
the mathematical aspects of psychology. 


T is obvious that a marked increase 
has occurred recently in the level of 
sophistication of psychologically oriented 
books in statistics and experimental 
design. In the more applied direction— 
that is, the process of selecting par- 
ticular designs and interpreting data— 
this trend reached its highest level less 
than two years ago with the publication 
of Winer’s Statistical Principles in Ex- 
perimental Design (CP, July, 1963, 8, 
267). Hays's book is very much in ac- 
cord with this over-all trend and 
most fortunately for the consumer, has 
a directional emphasis that nicely sup- 
plements that of Winer. Hays presents 
a systematic treatment of the theoretical 


bases of statistics and deals with the ap- 
plication of this theory to design and 
data analysis only in terms of exam- 
ples and summary discussions. The 
book follows the development of à 
typical textbook of mathematical sta- 
tistics without the usual dependence 
upon derivation by calculus. 

Hays's treatment is thorough, well- 
conceived, accurate, and extremely 
well-written, It covers just about every 
classical and current aspect of statisti- 
cal theory of possible interest to pSY- 
chologists, including the decision 
theory approach and Bayesian meth- 
ods. It also contains two appendices 
devoted to the rules of summation and 
expectation which should be very use- 
ful. 

One of the great strengths of the 

book stems from the integrative ability 
nis by the author. He relates Ye- 
gression analysis to the analysis of vari- 
ance, planned to post hoc comparisons: 
formal assumptions to data analysis, a" 
so forth, in a truly impressive fashion. 
I think almost anyone will benefit fron? 
Some of the insights presented. 
_ The breadth of coverage may have 
involved some overinclusion and PC" 
haps led to the discussion of so™® 
topics in too brief a manner. As ?" 
“nnlg of the former we have the 
Rm on measurement scales which 
while more reasonable than many othe” 
treatments of this subject, detracts fr^ 
the over-all level, While it will 7 
questionably be necessary for the Ld 
Structor to be selective in topic E 
signment, there is so much that almos! 
all can be satisfied. 

In his 


cont 


introduction, Hays 


mented that the text was derived from 
the Notes of an undergraduate honors 
Section in statistics. That may be the 
Source of some obstacles to its wide- 
Spread adoption—the exposition may 
be too difficult for a larger audience. 
Probability, for example, is treated from 
the axiomatic viewpoint and this ap- 
Proach is based on an introduction to 
the theory of sets and functions. I 
Would guess that the path through the 
book would be torturous for most and 
possible for many of the graduate 
Students I have encountered. 
ud manner of presentation and 
wm ^ và the book are clearly in tune 
i. it cveloping needs of psychol- 
dos oi rix the increased sophistica- 
Sii x udents in logical thinking of 
Es ve hear so much will rapidly 
Pon us. It is clear that those who 


ca 
et Set what Hays has to offer will 
* à great deal indeed. 
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tween a rand 
More of its y, 
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tion 


technical errors, 
ailure to distinguish be- 
om variable and one or 
alues, the failure to bracket 
_ Operations on sets, and a 
P in showing that N52/a? is x? 
i oo of freedom. In addi- 
example i a few inconsistencies. For 
Sections A x book contains excellent 
On the ^ : selection of sample sizes 
ences which of the magnitude of differ- 
à given em org considered important in 
tone dei ical area, Yet in other sec- 
seems. to th Na hypothesis testing he 
; icate that, where economy 
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an idi 
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in his discussion 
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Sizes 


fails to ae levels actually used. He 
ralizations rm between those gen- 
and those th at are statistically based 
the relationshi, stem from knowledge of 
n discussin, IPs in the scientific domain. 
the oth, Ses orthogonal polynomials, on 
independen, > Where the values of the 
€ Points o, Tiable are just as fixed, 
menter that it is up to the experi- 
ay be "ide just what inferences 


hi ade be 
S best Scientific s 
at this ia 


nd these values, using 
udgment, I personally 
atter argument is even 


more appropriate for analysis of variance 
models where the fixed may be prefer- 
able to the random or mixed for reasons 
of power or flexibility and alternatives 
can be ruled out on empirical grounds. 

The unequivocal position he has taken 
on many controversial issues will no 
doubt arouse narrowly directed bouquets 
and brickbats. Thus, I think he has taken 
a wise position in his specification of the 
conditions under which the null hypothe- 
sis may be accepted. He advocates, when 
the value of the statistic does not fall in 
the critical region, accepting Ho only 
when the experimenter has some notion 
of the risk (error probability) involved 
and suspending judgment otherwise. But 
I do not agree with his emphatic state- 
ments that whenever orthogonal compari- 
sons are planned one must not test the 
over-all F (and vice versa). The latter 
is a particularly interesting position since 
most relevant debates over the years have 
been on the necessity for a significant 
over-all F before proceeding to specific 
planned comparisons. 

Despite these minor points of differ- 
ence this is a very sound book, and 
despite the few errors and inconsist- 
encies listed, this book is truly remark- 
able in over-all accuracy, logical as well 
as typographical. 


O, Ye Sinners 


Robert L. Thorndike 


The Concepts of Over- and Under- 
achievement. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
1963. Pp. vii -- 79. $3.25. 


Reviewed by Harrison GoucH 


Robert L. Thorndike, the author, is an 
eminent psychologist from an eminent 
American family. After a 1931 BA at 
Wesleyan, he took an MA (1932) and 
PhD (1935) at Columbia, where he is 
now Chairman of the Department of 
Psychological Foundations and Services, 
Teachers College. His 1949 Personnel 
Selection, Test and Measurement Tech- 
niques, an outgrowth of his wartime 
work in the Aviation Psychology Pro- 


gram, was a landmark of psychomet- 
rics. More recently, his books 10,000 
Careers and Measurement and Evalua- 
tion in Psychology and Education 
(with Elizabeth Hagen) have drawn 
widespread attention. The reviewer, 
Harrison Gough, is professor of psy- 
chology at the University of California, 
Berkeley, and Associate Director of the 
Institute of Personality Assessment and 
Research. He has long been concerned 
with the prediction of academic achieve- 
ment and has contributed frequently and 
significantly to the research literature 
on the topic—and on many another. 


HIS LITTLE BOOK is as bracing as a 
T cold shower before breakfast; its 
purpose is corrective, improper practices 
being found everywhere nowadays, and 
its spirit stern. The dangers, the evils, 
the temptations, and the false witnesses 
that lurk everywhere are remarked, and 
the practitioner is admonished to tread 
carefully and to heed the Scripture (the 
Scripture, in this case, being methodo- 
logical psychometrics) . 

As with most exhortations, there is 
something to be gained by paying at- 
tention. In pellucid steps, Thorndike 
develops the predictive logic that under- 
lies the concepts of over- and under- 
achievement. We cannot speak of 
"under-" achievement unless there is 
some anticipated level of attainment 
which the student fails to reach. As of 
today, such forecasts are made most 
accurately and reliably from aptitude 
and ability tests, which means that 
with a change in wording but no shift 
in logic we might just as well speak 
of over- and under-prediction. 

Under-achievement (or over-predic- 
tion) being, therefore, a discrepancy 
between two measures, a basic issue is 
the reliability of these discrepancies, 
Practitioners are somewhat aware of 
this problem, but seldom of its full 
severity. Consider a typical 
which an aptitude test, reliability + 
.85, is used to forecast GPAs, reliability 
+ .70, with the correlation between 
test and criterion being + 50 "TH 
discrepancies between actual GPA ve 
ome as predicted from the aptitude 
est are what we seek to understand 


case in 
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and forecast, perhaps by means of a 
personality scale for need achievement. 
Using a formula proposed by Thorn- 
dike, we find that the criterion (the 
discrepancy scores) will have a reliabil- 
ity of only + 55. 

There is something here to shoot at, 
to be sure, but to use one of Thorn- 
dike’s favorite words, it is a “tricky” 
criterion. The first message, therefore, 
is that under-achievement and over- 
achievement are elusive phenomena in 
and of themselves, and we will need 
all of the methodological sophistication 
and help we can muster if they are to 
be predicted. 


A SECOND CONTRIBUTION is the book's 
specification of different structural de- 
signs for research on achievement: 
experimental manipulation, correla- 
tional approaches over time and con- 
currently, and the contrast of extreme 
groups. The last-named is currently 
the most popular, but as Thorndike 
cogently explains, intrinsically — less 
powerful than the correlational design 
which uses all cases and which can 
therefore more easily consider the in- 
teractions among predictors. 

Although the book does not attempt 
or claim to survey the literature on the 
prediction of achievement, a third value 
lies in the illuminating way in which 
abstract statistical considerations are 
made meaningful through citation of 
unfortunate examples. What happens 
if one merely subtracts an aptitude 
score from the achievement score, and 
uses this difference as an index of 
over-achievement? The answer is that 
all sorts of systematic and confounding 
biases are released into the experiment, 
in such a way as to invalidate the 
study. Are the effects equally disastrous 
if one fails to distinguish between the 
discovery and confirmation of hypoth- 
eses, homogeneous and heterogeneous 
criteria, and moderator vs. predictor 
variables? Almost. 

The concluding chapter contains a 
check-list of methodological questions 
which the researcher should make sure 
he can answer, and has answered, in 
his study. Although simple and in some 
instances self-evident, the list is valu- 
able and if observed would do a lot 
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to correct many of the abuses found 
in current work. In short, the book, 


although brief and concerned only with 


fundamentals, is useful and well worth 
the hour or two that one must take to 
read it. 


Pioneer in Suicidology 


Louis I. Dublin 


Suicide: A Sociological and Statistical Study. New York: Ronald Press; 


1963, Pp. viii + 240. $8.00. 


Reviewed by Epwin S. SHNEIDMAN 


The author, Louis I. Dublin, currently 
a young man in his eighties, received 
his PhD degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1904. He soon thereafter 
joined the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company and, in 1909, established 
there a statistical bureau. In 1952 he 
retired as Second Vice President and 
Statistician of that company. In addi- 
tion to his books—To Be Or Not To 
Be, The Money Value of a Man, and 
Length of Life—he has written over 
600 articles and addresses in the fields 
of public health, vital statistics and 
demography. In the last three years he 
has, at the request of the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, concentrated 
his attention on bringing his original 
suicide studies up-to-date. The present 
book is the result of these efforts. 
The reviewer, Edwin S. Shneidman 
although about half the age of Dr. 
Dublin, is also fully identified with 
the topic of suicide. He is Co-Director 
of the Suicide Prevention Center, Presi- 
dent of the Suicide Prevention Founda- 
tion, Inc., and Co-Principal Investiga- 
tor of the VA Central Research. Unit 
for the Study of Unpredicted Deaths. 
He is also Associate Clinical Professor 
of Psychiatry (in Psychology) at the 
University of Southern California School 
of Medicine. He has previously reviewed 
two books on suicide for CP: Bossel- 
man’s Self Destruction (CP, 1959, 3 
329-330) and Meerloo’s Suicide and 
Mass Suicide (CP, 1963, 8, 178-180). 


N the last half-century, the two Amer- 

ican classics on suicide have bee? 
Karl Menningers Man Against Him- 
self (1938) and Louis Dublin’s To 
Be Or Not To Be (1933), books widely 
apart in genre, each deserving its own 
wide reputation, 

Menninger’s book enunciates a the? 
retical position (largely relating to Eros 
and Thanatos) which, although not my 
particular choice in detail, is still widely 
current today. More than that, it intro- 
duced psychodynamic theory, specifi- 
cally as related to inimical and self- 
destructive behaviors, to every literate 
person in the land. 

Dublins To Be Or Not To Be in 
1933 was, for many of us, equivalent 
to the Encyclopaedia Britannica © 
Suicide, the one reliable source 
background facts and figures. Logos» 
not Thanatos, was his totem. The WP 
dating of this book by Dublin is HY 
erally as welcome as a brand new 
encyclopaedic supplement would be 
the proud owner of a 1933 editio": 
Dublin has done a marvelous piece ° 
temporal refurbishment, bringing e 
work up-to-date, retaining what P 
meaningful from the past, and reflect 
ing with solid scholarship what ÍS i 
ful in the current suicidal scene. 


I so i 
N comparison with his earlier pm 
new 


(To Be Or Not To Be), this 4l 
book—a re-writing too extensive t° ar d 
it merely a revision—is shorter ( 


2 €; 
more pithy) and, at the same 


more wide ranged and filled 


deeper distillations of thought. 

The book contains 21 chapters di- 
vided among five parts. These parts 
bear the following titles: “People Who 
Commit Suicide," *The Setting of Sui- 
cide,” "The History of Suicide"—a 
book in itself, “Psychological Aspects 
of Suicide" (including emotional fac- 
tors in suicide and mental disease in 
Suicide), and "Toward the Conquest of 
Suicide” (with a fine chapter describ- 
Ng current suicide prevention centers). 
"à there are many bonuses in this 
aap beyond the sociological and 
For presentations and summaries. 
sioe d part, I like Dr. Dublin best 
Bate e rumbles in his wonderfully 

and moral way—commentnig 


on ` P . 
trust and faith—as in the following 
Passage; 


with 


"The positiv 
William | Sitiv 
ence of a 


c message of religion to 
ames is the belief in the exist- 
Which Ho order of some sort in 
may be dles of the natural order 
thinking: m ained. . To paraphrase his 
does not z e physical order of nature 
intent, m veal any harmonious spiritual 
ment what so we have a right to supple- 
order thar w see by an unseen spiritual 
not escaped e assume on trust. We can- 
Wwe know ie i conclusion that the science 
a sea; beris E a drop, our ignorance is 
natural nly the world of our present 
arger wed ire is enveloped in a 
erty we nt of some sort, of whose prop- 
Tt is à fact Present can frame no idea. 
can live and of human nature that man 
faith that E by the help of a sort of 
or definition. 1 without a single dogma 
ance that thes f you destroy the assur- 
© universe " 1s some law and order in 

1 the li h €yond our comprehension 
Sat and radiance of existence 


Are extis 
will the heg, Often the suicidal mood 
Set in, Frequently faith is the 


onl. en 
Dy thi 
if © thing th 


YOu refuse A rb life worth living; 

e right, Ti eleve you may indeed 
Perhaps iu at the same time you may 
render to te aay perish. If you sur- 
Crown yo, nightmare view of life and 
You à salle by your own suicide 
black, aes ced made a picture totally 
Whateve, Mistrust of life has removed 
orth your Own enduring ex- 
have given to it. Then his 
iE. e not afraid of life! 
h Worth living and your 
Create the fact? No mes- 

s ler than these words of 
and scientist!” (Page 


u: 
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Perience 


a great qup 
135). thinke 


Dublin feels that we do not yet have 
enough facts—* we must await 
further accumulation and analysis of 
data."—for major theorizing about the 
etiological formulae of suicidal pheno- 
That's an opinion, and he's 
more entitled to his opinion in this 
field than almost anybody. Even so, 
I would have been especially pleased 
(based on my own special interests in 
and approaches to suicidal phenomena) 
to have had Dr. Dublin's thoughts 
about the definitions and meanings of 
“suicide” and by his discussion of the 
problems involved in the certification 
of death and the methodological issues 
imbedded in interpreting | inter-class, 
inter-state and inter-national statistics. 

My only other quibble, a minor one 
surely, is with the sub-title: it is anach- 
ronistic, specifically in the sense that 
Dublin's previous book on suicide, T'o 


mena. 


Be Or Not To Be, was a sociological and 
statistical study, whereas this present vol- 
ume is not only that but also a psycho- 
logical, historical and humanistic essay 
on self-destruction in man. 

This book report may well be su- 
perfluous: an announcement of publica- 
tion of this volume would probably 
have sufficed, in that every student of 
suicide will want to own it. What I can 
add to an announcement is my recom- 
mendation that all students of the human 
condition, especially of the maladaptive 
aspects of that condition, should treat 
themselves to a good taste of the stock 
and the broth contained within this 
meaty volume. 

I thank Louis Dublin, the Grand Old 
Man of Suicidology, for this book be- 
cause in it he has answered much of 
my cry for help and has given us all 
new clues to suicide. 


The Psychologists’ Third Force 


Abraham H. Maslow 


Toward a Psychology of Being. New York: Van Nostrand, 1962. Pp. iii + 


214. $1.95. 


Reviewed by Rex M. CoLLIER 


The author, A. H. Maslow, has been 
chairman of the Department of Psy- 
chology at Brandeis University since 
1951. With approximately one hundred 
titles, including several books, in his to- 
tal bibliography, he has become well- 
known in psychology. He took his PhD 
at the University of Wisconsin and 
taught there for a while before moving 
on to Columbia University and then to 
Brooklyn College before going north 
to Brandeis. The reviewer, Rex M. Col- 
lier, was initially trained at Northwest- 
ern University. There he was inclined 
to physiological and experimental psy- 
chology but gradually moved to clinical 
areas of interest. He reports that “this 
state of apostasy was heightened” when 
he went to the University of Illinois 
(1947) as coordinator of training in 


Clinical Psychology and it became com- 
plete in 1953 when he accepted the 
role of Chief of Psychology Services at 
VAH, Jefferson Barracks. With no ap- 
parent retreat or atonement, however, 
he accepted a full time research ap- 
pointment at the hospital in July, 1963, 
He regards himself a hopeless heretic 
since he insists on writing seriously 
about the concept of consciousness, f 
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tentialities and to give creative expres- 
sion to his own self-actualizing capaci- 
ties. 
Paragraph one of the Introduction 
reads, “There is now emerging over 
the horizon a new conception of human 
sickness and of human health, a psy- 
cholegy that I find so thrilling and so 
full of wonderful possibilities that I 
yield to the temptation to present it 
publicly even before it is checked and 
confirmed and before it can be called 
reliable scientific knowledge" (p. 3). 
This emphasis, together with the psy- 
chologists contributing to it and the 
journals that publish their writings, is 
referred to later (p. 9) as “Third Force 
Psychology." Traditional S-R. psychol- 
ogy with its variations and Freudian 
psychology are the other two "forces." 


“Third Force Psychology" is, in part, 
an escape from that psychological or- 
thodoxy that begins and ends with an 
automaton or robot as its basic model. 
It is also a new emphasis on the in- 
dependence of the individual to become 
progressively and creatively himself. 
But is it new? Socrates, as we see him 
during the magnificent moments of his 
Apology, would be quite at home with 
Third Force Psychology. Probably also 
such men as Plotinus, St. Thomas, 
Galileo, Voltaire, and Condorcet would 
feel real compatibility with this em- 
phasis. The point of view would 
be new only for those who have 
accepted the stereotypes of a current 
orthodox pattern in psychology. The 
"heretics" of the Third Force insist on 
broader, more inclusive, more mean- 
ingful perspectives for human behavior. 
While still insisting on scientific valida- 
tion for new knowledge, they are willing 
to look at samples of unrestricted, 
extra-laboratory behavior and are ready 
to accept the living organism as having 
potentialities for creative utilization of 
environmental facilities. The traditional 
view saw the individual as a kind of 
naive product of two complex but all- 
inclusive sets of determinants. The me- 
chanics of heredity and the field forces 
of environment contained all the an- 
swers to variations in personality and 
individual behavior. With the automa- 
ton model in the back of his head, 
what more should the psychologist look 
for? But some psychologists have exer- 
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cised the freedom to assume a third set 
of determinants, namely, the potentiali- 
ties of the individual to utilize cre- 
atively environmental facilities. While 
Maslow does not make this last point 
completely explicit, it is implied and 
close to being clearly verbal. 


R Eview of Maslow's studies of peak 
experiences and what he calls B-cog- 
nitions leads to the following comment. 
Rich as clinical experience has been for 
many psychologists, it still has a stulti- 
fying influence on psychological theory. 
Clinical approaches, designed as they 
are to help people in trouble, harvest 
data almost exclusively from people in 
trouble. Hence we know a great deal 
about people who mismanage their so- 
cial relationships and fail to solve their 
problems with acceptable adequacy. 
But of people who live well beyond the 
terrorizing anxieties of failure, who live 
their lives with zest and confidence, and 
who not only accomplish in one way 
or another their goals, as well as having 
occasionally had a “peak experience," 
our knowledge is still extremely lim- 
ited. 

The risk run by Maslow's concept of 
the "peak experience" is that psycholo- 
gists too hastily associate the concept 
primarily with mysticism and then al- 
low the reinstatement of an avoidance 
pattern. traditionally activated by a 
wide range of affective behavior which 
can be of great importance for an in- 
dividual. One aspect of this range of 
neglected affective behavior was de- 
scribed sixty-one years ago by William 
James as “Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence.” With the exception of Edwin Ty; 
Starbuck and a few Others, the area 
remains relatively untouched. It is al- 
most as if the psychologist is saying 
that what James did was "final" or 
"good enough" or perhaps, “if you 
want to keep your academic standing 
you'd better be sensible and let this 
alone." They said that to Galileo, too, 
but he still defied his colleagues at ifie 
University of Padua, climbed the Lean- 
ing Tower, and presented his tests of 
weight in relation to rate of fall. Mas. 
low, therefore, deserves great credit for 
his courage in re-opening a variant of 


a neglected but none-the-less real kind 
of experience. 

The book, as well as Psychology's 
Third Force, is primarily concerned 
with persons, person concepts and with 
behavior as the product of a person. 
Hence, the approach is organismic, 1.0- 
listic and intensely personal. What is 
significant, then, in psychology is what 
the person senses, feels, perceives and 
experiences and what he does in the 
context of those experiences, The para- 
digms of “input-output” or S-R rela- 
tionships seem often to be irrelevant 
in the personalistic-holistic context. 

There is more in this approach than 
a difference between mechanistic and 
humanistic emphases. Rather, there is 
a fundamental difference in the way 
the world is perceived. Life would in- 
clude the whole range of living organ 
isms and not just human beings. Time: 
With reference to experience, often can- 
not be managed in terms of traditional 
units, such as days, seconds and milli- 
Seconds, for these may scem wholly ir- 
relevant, Space may also become in- 
volved in the new relativism. And, ! 
the thoughtful person pursuing the new 
approach cannot immediately offer a 
new set of units to his more positivistic 
friends, it is not because he is less Sin 
cerely or less scientifically seeking 
knowledge, but rather that he is pain- 
fully aware that the old unit concepts 
da not always lead to significant, mean- 
ingful and useful knowledge about the 
world as it is experienced. 

Maslow’s book is essentially an elabo- 
ration of several facets of this less-than- 
strict orthodox approach to the science 
of understanding human behavior. The 
book is recommended, not because kj 
the firm and verifiable results of neatly 
designed Studies which it reports; but 
because the reader is encouraged "° 
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Hoe ontstaat Wetenschap? 


Adriaan D, de Groot 


Methodologie, 
schappen. 


Grondslagen von Onderzoek en Denken in de Gedragsweten- 
The Hague: Mouton & Co., 1961. Pp. xvi + 415. 


Reviewed by Siekz D. FOKKEMA 


The author, Adriaan D. de Groot, a 
native of the Netherlands, is Professor 
ki Applied Psychology at the University 
Amsterdam, He has been a leading 
figure in the striving for objective stand- 
ards: in Psychological research and re- 
E in the Netherlands, and, on the 
* iind side, his research is devoted 
Pot topic of thinking and to the 
proces tation of psychological 
toria] a He is Chairman of the Edi- 
is bes of Psychological Stud- 
de Sek ai author of Met Denken van 
Anis quid (1946) and St. Nicolaas, 
of Fe ia Liefde, English translations 
Jar b are due to be published this 
Y Mouton. The reviewer, Sipke 
an o a also born in the Nether- 
chology ma of Experimental Psy- 
of the Ku Methodology and Director 
2 chological Laboratory at the 
ide Hversity of Amsterdam. He is 
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of research. Much of his motivation 
stems from his experience that a great 
many problems of (applied) research 
entail methodological intricacies and 
that their solution is often a condition 
for fruitful research. 

In its intermediate place in the liter- 
ature, the book has a structural simi- 
larity with Brown's and Ghiselli’s Scien- 
tific Method in Psychology. In detailed 
chapters, containing many references to 
investigations that are demonstrative for 
the author’s ideas, we find treatises on: 
the design of theories and hypotheses; 
the formulation of theories and hy- 
potheses; testing of hypotheses; the 
evaluation of results of testing-proced- 
ures; the operational definition; tests, 
scales, judges; validity, utility and 
reliability. In the last chapter miscel- 
laneous important matters are discussed, 
such as: types of research other than 
the hypothesis-testing model; and the 
problem of “interpretation.” 

With regard to content, there is a 
radical dissimilarity with Brown and 
Ghiselli’s book, where the experiment 
takes the central position; in De Groot's 
book, non-experimental research on the 
organistic concepts and variables in 
clinical, industrial and school psychol- 
ogy is paradigmatic. In these areas 
the researcher will often feel committed 
to working with concepts originating 
from common-sense experience or psy- 
chiatry. From the point of view of 
methodology these are mainly constructs 
of a high level of abstraction and com- 
plexity, and they entail special difficul- 
ties in concern with their operational 
definition. This important topic is elab- 
orately and admirably treated, 

In its title and in its way of ex- 


position, it is very clear that the book 
is meant to be a thorough, scholarly 
text on the scientific procedure in the 
behavioral sciences “tout court.” This 
objective has been certainly attained 
with regard to level of discourse; it 
seems not fully attained with regard to 
scope. Part of this latter opinion is 
based on the book's bias for non-experi- 
mental research. But also it seems that 
there is—possibly in connection to this 
same bias—a too short and incomplete 
treatment of the conceptual structure of 
theory. There is only a one-page ex- 
planation of the concepts “hypotheti- 
cal” and “empirical construct,” and in 
this context as well as in the further 
elaboration of the various topics, the 
author does not deal with process-ex- 
planatory theoretical concepts such as 
habit, reinforcement, equilibrium, inhi- 
bition, etc. Because of this neglect, the 
book presents an incomplete picture 
of the structure of our science. It should 
however be stressed that this criticism 
does not detract anything from the 
merits of the book with respect to 
the above-mentioned applied research. 
Also it should be understood that indeed 
those researches often get along well in 
terms of organistic variables and con- 
structs. 


Various important issues pertaining 
to the specific subject-matter of psy- 
chology are not treated, e.g., the meth- 
odological complications that arise be- 
cause of human self-awareness, and the 
discrepancy between the verbalization 
of intended conduct (attitude measure- 
ment) and actual conduct. The author’s 
line of reasoning circumvents these as- 
pects in psychological research; instead 
he allows a broad methodological and 
theoretical freedom in the choice of 
constructs, in design of investigation and 
in operational procedure. De Groot’s 
all-prevailing methodological 
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he leans strongly on the view of science 
as a social (conventionalized) enter- 
prise. 


P. this review of the main 
theme and over-all structure of the 
book, something should be said about 
two topics that contribute to the book's 
uniqueness and show its geographic 
origin. 

First, the methods of subjective psy- 
chology (phenomenology, Verstehen") 
obviously could not be omitted. De 
Groot somewhat reluctantly agrees to 
call these approaches “methods” and 
decides that they may have some merit 
in the preparatory phases of research. 
His tolerance, which is not very con- 
vincing, seems suitable with respect to 
the applied research-areas that are his 
primary interest. 

Second there is a rather detailed dis- 
cussion on the problem of “interpreta- 
tion.” As to scientific procedure the 
ideas of H. Gomperz on interpretation 
in history are explained and found jus- 
tified; idiographic and nomothetic as- 
pects in the sciences are very aptly 
treated, This all seems very valuable 
for clinical psychology. De Groot ad- 
heres to the Unity-of-Science-ideal, and 
from this background he develops a line 
of reasoning on the differences of the 
subject-matter in the natural-sciences 
and the humanities. The first is char- 
acterized by its infinite open universe 
and by objects with only few attributes 
that can be well isolated; the second is 
characterized by finite closed universa 
and by objects with many attributes, 
that are hard to be isolated. In this 
part of the book the author comes to 
grips with very essential and consequen- 
tial properties of subject-matter; the 
idea is forcefully rejected that the dis- 
tinction could be of fundamental sig- 
nificance, or could have bearing on the 
requirement of objective testing of hy- 
potheses. 

In summary, it is acknowledged that 
the scope of the book is less wide than 
the intention of the author, but it is an 
extremely valuable and unique text on 
the research-problems of applied psy- 
chology (and probably also of sociol- 
ogy). Certainly in this area a thorough 
methodological text is badly needed. 
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The book teaches by both dealing with 
formal matters of objective method- 
ology and by a vast amount of less 
formal, practical tips for research per- 
formance. The book, which will be 
published in English soon, is highly 
recommended to researchers and ad- 
vanced students. 
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Psychological 
Epistemology 


Charles F. Wallraff 


Philosophical Theory and Psycho- 
logical Fact: An Attempt at Syn- 
thesis. Tucson: University of Ari- 
zona Press, 1961. Pp. x + 218. 


Reviewed by Donan T. CAMPBELL 


Charles Wallraff is Professor of Philos- 
ophy at the University of Arizona. 
While working on his PhD in philos- 
ophy at the University of California, 
he studied with Egon Brunswik. The 
reviewer is Professor of Psychology at 
Northwestern University and in describ- 
ing himself this time for CP quotes 
the APA Directory where his interests 
are listed as “Theory & msmt of soc 


attitudes, comp psych of knowledge 
processes.” 


qa lucid, readable, and well docu- 
mented book should be required 


reading for those psychologists interested 
in that border lying between the psy- 
chology of knowing (learning, percep- 
tion, cognition) and the epistemological 
concerns of philosophers. Whereas most 
of the traffic on this border has involved 
the bringing of philosophy of science 
to psychologists, this volume is one of 
several recent signs of a reverse traffic 
in which philosophers call philosophers 


attention to the psychological assump- 
tions underpinning their epistemologies, 
and to the relevance of psychological 
research to these assumptions. (Other 
contributions in this direction, not yet 
reviewed by CP, include Alan Pasch's 
Experience and the Analytic, University 
of Chicago Press, 1958, and R. J. 
Hirst’s, The Problems of Perception. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, 1959.) 

Starting at least as far back as Kant, 
epistemologists have been at pains to 
abjure psychologism. While this purity 
was not immediately prevalent (as late 
as 1890, texts presented the syllogism as 
a law of the mind's operation), the 
point of view has been almost com- 
pletely dominant in analytical philos- 
ophy since the turn of the century. 
But if epistemology be a purely ana- 
lytic activity, then it cannot be a de- 
scription of man’s activities as 4 
knower. If to the problem of knowledge 
the answer is always given that knowl- 
edge is not possible, then a dif- 
ferent question is being answered than 
that asked. And even the activity of 
selecting that logical calculus or ana- 
lytic system. most nearly approximating 
the activities of science and human 
Cognition is a synthetic, descriptivo 
quasi-scientific activity rather than a 
purely analytic one. Thus a purely 


analytic approach may be barren OF 
impossible. 


V V ALLRAFF marshalls the psychologi- 


cal evidence against the sense-data, 


brute facts, raw feels, sensations, and 
immediacy of the analytic epistemolo- 
gists, of whom he takes A. J. Ayer ?5 
a frequent example. He ably assembles 
evidence from psychologists such as 
Brunswik, Gibson, Rubin, Köhler, 
Koffka, Wertheimer, Katz, Helmholtz: 
Ames, and MacLeod, etc. He shows ? 
corresponding richness of citation OP 
the philosophical side, He offers in à 
à very excellent critique of the recently 
dominant Viewpoint in epistemology an 
ne Philosophy of science. This view” 
Point is, of course, also under heavy 
criticism on Philosophical grounds (85 
by Popper, who simultaneously crit 
cizes psychologism), It is for the PSY 
chological detail, the many-facet® 
analysis, and the readability of this P^ 


tique that Wallraff should primarily be 
read, 

: As for criticisms: he misses much that 
1S exciting in recent perceptual research. 
But how can one man keep up with 
both Psychology and philosophy? All 
things considered, he has done very 
well by Psychology, and his conclusions 
would be augmented, rather than weak- 
ened, had he cited men such as Hebb, 
Held, Riggs, Dichburn, Michotte, Koh- 
ler, Holst, ete, whom he missed. A 
More serious criticism is that he has 
destroyed one version of the way in 
which knowledge is achieved but has 


not provided anything to replace it. 
He presents nothing to make credible 
that degree of objectivity achieved in 
visual-tactual diagnosis of common- 
sense objects or in scientific knowledge. 
Instead, he ends with an excessive, un- 
disciplined subjectivity in which all 
interpretations seem equally valid. The 
editorial processes of evolution, learn- 
ing, perception, and science, which 
achieve. knowledge by winnowing out 
the poorest chaff, is neglected in favor 
of an undiscriminating openness. But 
these are weaknesses in the final few 
pages of an otherwise excellent book. 


Alchemy as Case Study 


c G. Jung 


sterium. Coniunctionis: An Inquiry into the Separation and Synthesis 
of Psychic Opposites in Alchemy. The Collective Works of C. G. Jung, 
SETA Bollingen Series XX. New York: Pantheon Books, 1963. Pp. xix 
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Reviewed by Martin EBON 
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HIS is the fourteenth volume in 
Ts: Collected Works. The skillful 
and patient team of editors (Sir Herbert 
Read, Michael Fordham, Gerhard Ad- 
ler) regard it as, in many ways, the 
“summing up of all Jung's later work.” 
As volumes 15 to 17 have already been 
published, only the flotsam and jetsam 
of Jung's writings—although still for- 
midable—remain to be assembled and 
translated for the English-reading pub- 
lic. 

Mysterium Coniunctionis is as mas- 
sive as one of the Swiss mountains 
that formed part of Jung’s natural 
habitat. He prepared this volume be- 
tween 1941 and 1954 and it is a con- 
tinuation (in certain sections a reitera- 
tion) of two earlier volumes dealing 
with the symbolic significance of al- 
chemy for modern depth psychology: 
The Secret of the Golden Flower 
(1929), and Psychology and Alchemy 
(1944); it was in this latter book that 
Jung attributed to the alchemists a pro- 


jection of the "process of individuation 
into the phenomena of chemical 
change” and called for further explora- 
ton of “centralizing processes of the 
unconscious that go to form the per- 
sonality.” He also wrote: 

“We are dealing with life processes 
which, on account of their numinous 
character, have from time immemorial 
provided the strongest incentive to the 
formation of symbols. These processes 
are steeped in mystery; they pose rid- 
dles with which the human mind will 
long wrestle for solution, and perhaps 
in vain. For, in the last analysis, it 
is exceedingly doubtful whether human 
reason is a suitable instrument for this 
purpose." 

In these passages, Jung stands self- 
revealed at his most humble: the re- 
searcher overwhelmed by his raw data; 
the therapist doubting his ability as 
healer; the writer struggling with the 
elusiveness of words; the artist facing 
canvas, marble or wood with self-doubt 
or even nonselfeomprehension, Al- 
though doubting man’s capacity for 
self-understanding, which must have in- 
cluded his own, Jung continued the 
challenging and complex task he had 
set himself. 

For Mysterium Coniunctionis, Jung 
accumulated a wealth of data to docu- 
ment his "inquiry into the Separation 
and synthesis of psychic Opposites in 
alchemy.” He drew upon legend, the 
occult, biology, art, physics and religion 
for his concepts, ideas and illustrative 
material. The result is monumental, a 
magpie collection that testifies to the 
author’s fabulous curiosity, 
linguistic skill—and inability 
cise editorial self-control, 
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essence of alchemical processes as solve 
et coagula: separation and analysis on 
the one hand, synthesis and consolida- 
tion on the other. Alchemy sought to 
transform chaos into permanence (pro- 
longation of life, immortality, incor- 
ruptibility) and into spirituality, hu- 
manness, divinity. 

Jung cites the obvious analogy to 
dissociation of personality, inner con- 
tradictions, neurosis, and the therapist’s 
effort to confront “opposites with one 
another,” thereby “uniting them perma- 
nently.” Dream images, he states, at 
such times "often run parallel with 
corresponding alchemical symbols." 

Jung was his own foremost vessel for 
psycho-alchemical experiments in disin- 
tegration, re-integration, confusion, in- 
sight. His analogies must therefore be 
primarily subjective, no matter how 
vast the accumulation of quotations and 
ilustrations that are mustered to sup- 
port them. The decision of what re- 
sembles what, the stamp of identity, 


are unquestionably his own “C.G.J.” 
initials. 


E eno aside, Mysterium Con- 
iunctionis is a monument to awesome, 
compulsive, nearly-all-inclusive scholar- 
ship. To call the roll of merely a few 
segments of the work: “The Orphan, 
the Widow, and the Moon"; “The 
Arcane Substance and the Point”; "Sig- 
nificance of the Moon"; “Journey 
through the Planetary System”; “The 
Interpretation and Meaning of Salt”; 
then, two major sections, “Rex and 
Regina” and “Adam and Eve”; next, 
“The Conjunction” itself, including a 
chapter on “The Alchemical View of 
the Union of Opposites.” An Appendix 
contains nearly fifty pages of Latin and 
Greek texts that were used as sources. 

Jung observes that, to the alchemical 
adept, “the original, half-animal state 
of unconsciousness” was known as the 
nigredo, the chaos, the massa confusa, 
an “inextricable interweaving of the 
soul with the body, which together 
formed a dark unity (the unio natu- 
ralis).” The alchemist sought to create 
the celestial balsam or life principle. 
Jung sees this symbolic rite as an 
“individuation process by means of 
chemical substances and procedures,” 
or what he calls "active imagination." 
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He adds a technical psychotherapeutic 
note when he says that "this is a 
method which is used spontaneously by 
nature herself or can be taught to the 
patient by the analyst" He adds: "As 
a rule it occurs when the analysis has 
constellated the opposites so powerfully 
that union or synthesis of the person- 
ality becomes an imperative necessity." 
At the individual's boiling point, where 
"the logic of the intellect usually fails," 
the “solvent” can only be of an “ir- 
rational nature.” Then, a “chain of 
fantasy ideas develops and gradually 
takes on a dramatic character: the 
passive process becomes an action," as 
if meditation had become explosive. 

Jung presents alchemical data in de- 


tail, because, in his opinion, the citing 
of therapy case material would be a 
mere "mosaic of bits and pieces, with- 
out beginning or end." Alchemical sym- 
bolism, he states, has been "built up 
through centuries, whereas the indi- 
vidual in his short life has had at 
his disposal only a limited amount of 
experience and limited powers of por- 
trayal.” 

Thus, the paraphernalia and sym- 
bolisms of alchemy are offered as the 
case study par excellence: dream world, 
other-world, root-animal-history of mod- 
ern man. To challenge Jung's imagi- 
native, esoteric and sweeping concept 


would require another Jung; and there 
is no other. 


Return of the Repressed? 


Norman Cameron 


Personality Development and Psycho 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 


pathology: A Dynamic Approach- 


1963. Pp. xxi + 793. $8.75. 


Reviewed by Irvine E, ALEXANDER 


The author, Norman Cameron, re- 
ceived his PhD from the University of 
Michigan in 1927 and an MD from 
Johns Hopkins in 1933. His early psy- 
chiatric training was with Adolf Meyer 
and he has recently had psychoanalytic 
training. Former Chairman of the De- 
partment of Psychology at Wisconsin, 
he is currently Professor of Psychiatry 
at Yale University and Associate Psy- 
chiatrist at Yale-Grace-New Haven 
Hospital. He is the author of The Psy- 
chology of the Behavior Disorders 
(1947) and, with Ann Magaret, of Be- 
havior Pathology (1951). The reviewer, 
Irving E. Alexander, received his 1949 
PhD from Princeton University where 
he worked in physiological psychology 
with E. G. Wever. Since then he has 
become more and more interested and 
involved in clinical psychology, having 
undertaken, for instance, both Freudian 
and Jungian analyses both in Europe 
and America. He taught at Princeton 
until 1958, from 1958-63 was Training 


Specialist, National Institute of Men- 
tal Health, and in 1963 moved to Duke 
University where he is Professor of Psy- 
chology, Director of Clinical Training 
in the Department of psychology an 
Professor of Medical Psychology in the 
Department of Psychiatry. He is €% 
editor with S. S. Tomkins and C. F. 


Reed of Ps rce 
ychopathology: A Sou 
Book (1954). m 


I is a rare event for a person who has 
already made two significant êt 
tempts at systematization in the field ° 
Psychopathology to produce a third that 
is anything more than a minor revisio” 
of views he has already expressed. TYP” 
cally such revisions bring matters UP” 
to-date by an inclusion of relevant sch” 
arship produced in the interim. OW 
casionally, when there have been massive 
advances in knowledge an author ^.- 
had to modify a set af views of beg" 
from new premises. The present yolum 


_ 


is unusual in that it represents a 
powerful change in the position of the 
author toward his subject matter, not 
so much as a function of the discovery 
of new, undeniable, incontrovertible evi- 
dence open to the social check, but 
rather as a result of personal experi- 
ences, including a training analysis and 
immersion in a psychoanalytically based 
clinical setting. From a formerly held 
biosocial” position on “behavior path- 
ology” strongly grounded in a social 
learning approach, the author now offers 
a dynamic” interpretation of personal- 
so development and of psychopathology 
1 Is openly, intimately, and avow- 
*dly Freudian in origin and conception. 
One must have admiration for a 
E Who has already offered in print 
Mie as cogent philosophical and 
"ét M s against a position 
eeii he later . publicly embraces, 
to Pseud Hire it is clearly not possible 
Which the nature of the experiences 
change oo „the attitudinal 
testimon must be in some sense a 
yii: SRA to the power of psychoana- 
iguity sg resolve the cognitive am- 
ing with <a by the specialist in deal- 
Psychopath, i varied instances of clinical 
book » ne ogy, for the author of this 
Weu "t Novice to the world of 
he past icc psychopathology. Over 
tributeq HR ave years he has con- 
Psychological ps = knowledge of 
Psychoses, ent RM P cw the 
and had inii E published work, 
Dovel ways of : am us Somewhat 
Matter in mt ooking at this subject 
r volumes, 


UT let us 


Ship or iis p cast aside the relation- 
cedents us om. to its historical ante- 
"Duo ian. IScuss it in its own right. 
thor; Ou à are described by the au- 
inner life o to present a picture of the 
sion jn nor man, including its expres- 
Pathology, mal behavior and psycho- 
account > 2 Second is to present a fuller 
than Psychodynamic principles 
eretofore appeared. While a 

ic approach is not equated 
oo by Cameron (the 
33 a bridge between psy- 

this as choanalysis), it is clear 
mi ge the basis of the psy- 
Approach is psychoanalysis 


Cho, 


and not any other depth psychological 
system. 

In general what has been accom- 
plished in the first part of the book is a 
rather full account of the psychoana- 
lytic theory of development—the psy- 
chosexual stages as conceived by Freud. 
Although the term libido is never men- 
tioned throughout the text, the descrip- 
tion includes the major features of 
libido theory, supplemented by Hart- 
mann's conception of the autonomous 
function of the ego. Missing are the 
controversial issues about development 
within psychoanalysis or psychodynam- 
ics, the work of Erikson, Fairbairn. 
Klein, etc. Negative evidence of any 
kind is neglected. Thus despite the 
ample psychological and anthropologi- 
cal literature on the question of the 
universality of the Oedipus complex, it 
is presented here as a given in the 
developmental sequence with the quali- 
fication only that its universality may 
be limited to western culture. Never- 
theless, if one is interested in an up- 
to-date compilation of what is probably 
close to the mainstream of psychoana- 
lytic thought concerning development, 
this portion is likely to provide it. 
Additionally it has the advantage, by 
virtue of the broad background of its 
author, of acquaintance with the re- 
search literature of relevant fields for 
its corroborative evidence. 


de larger portion of the book, the 
latter two-thirds, is devoted to the 
description and explanation of the ma- 
jor psychopathological syndromes fol- 
lowing closely the 1952 nomenclature 
of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion. The clinical pictures are clearly 
drawn, vase material is ample, and the 
style of writing lucid and interesting. 
The position the author takes is that 
psychopathology is a resultant of de- 
fensive measures to ward off anxiety. 
In addition to the overt, behavioral 
manifestations associated with the noso- 
logical category, description or expla- 
nation (depending on one's belief sys- 
tem) is given in terms of the degree 
and extent of regression and the typi- 
cal defenses employed. Judged in light 
of the authors avowed purpose this 
effort must be evaluated positively. It 


is more complete in its coverage of 
psychopathology and less restrictive in 
its evidence than Fenichel's 1945 vol- 
ume. It is also more inclusive and de- 
tailed in its coverage of psychopathology 
than are most texts available. 

Some fault can be found with the 
limited and rather superficial treatments 
given psychosomatic disorders when 
compared with either the exposition of 
the neuroses or of the psychoses. There 
is in general a paucity even on the 
descriptive level: two very brief case 
descriptions are offered, neither carry- 
ing the didactic impact of case materials 
found in other sections of the book. 

There is, in this reader's mind, some 
real question about the appropriate au- 
dience for this book. For undergrad- 
uates in psychology courses it may 
prove to be a bit formidable. If they 
are not already acquainted with psy- 
choanalytic language, the beginning 
chapters on development might be un- 
duly difficult. One does not get to 
“The Psychodynamic System" until 
Chapter 5, although what appears 
earlier clearly depends on the language 
and concepts employed in the expla- 
nation of the psychodynamic system. 

With regard to its use as a text in a 
graduate course, its lack of attention to 
alternative positions might prove to be 
a handicap. For example, if one com- 
pares the individual chapters on psy- 
chopathology with those appearing in 
the American Handbook of Psychiatry, 
including Cameron’s own chapter on 
paranoia, the latter seem far more 
suited to the typical inquiring disposi- 
tions found among graduate students 
in psychology. 

For those with a strong psychoana- 
lytic bent this book may be hailed as a 
contribution in that it brings analytic 
views on development and psychopath- 
ology together and makes good use of 
— — grin and out of 
sychoanalysis proper. r ; 
ih Ganern E old, doli d ue 

s are reserved 
and skeptical about psychoanalytic xs 
planation, this book is not likely ¢ 
produce a convincing set of T 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


Programming Blueprinted? 


Jerome P. Lysaught and Clarence M. Williams 


A Guide to Programmed Instruction. New 


1963. Pp. ix + 180. $3.95. 


York: John Wiley and Sons, 


Reviewed by James E. GILBERT 


Lysaught and Williams, the authors 
of this volume, organized and taught 
one of the first university courses in 
programming. This 1961 venture was 
followed by an advanced course in pro- 
gramming at the University of Ro- 
chester taught by Lysaught, who is 
currently Assistant Professor of Ed- 
ucation there. His book, Programmed 
Learning: Evolving Principles and In- 
dustrial Applications, was previously 
reviewed in this department (CP, Jan. 
1962, 7, 33). Williams, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at the University 
of Rochester, received his EdD in Ed. 
ucational Psychology at Michigan State 
University in 1962. He has served 
as consultant to “Project Talent,” to 
UNESCO, and to various school Sys- 
tems including, currently, a research 
project of the Rochester public schools. 
Gilbert, the reviewer, is Associate Pro. 
fessor and Director of the Division 
of Programmed Instruction at North- 
eastern University. Before that he was 
research psychologist for the National 
Security Agency where, among other 
things, he developed a curriculum for 
teaching programming which included 
a laboratory on operant conditioning 
of rats. He is the author of a number 
of publications on programmed instruc- 
tion, as well as on reading improve- 
ment, personnel selection, tests and 
measurements, and teaching and learn. 


ing. He has served ag consultant to 
varous government agencies and the 
school Mathematics Study Group. 


F” the individual psychologist, 
= teacher, trainer or even layman who 
1$ concerned about how to program, 
A Guide to Programmed Instruction 
is ideal For those concerned with 
teaching others the ‘art and science’ of 
Programming, this very readable book 
has much to offer. For the specialist 
im Programmed instruction interested 
in ‘sharpening’ his skill in programming» 
the book contains little help. It has 
even less to offer the learning theorist 
concerned with the pragmatic appli- 
cation of laboratory findings. For an ed- 
Ucator who js seeking answers to in- 
Structional or administrative problems 
the book Will provide few specifics 
and is of doubtful value to the indus- 
trial trainer concerned about Pt 
grammed instruction, its use and its im- 
Plications for his training program 
Notwithstanding the above, it is a dis- 
tinct pleasure to welcome a volume of 
such delimited scope concerning p!?" 
Srammed instruction, Saving the best 
o last (however, contrast Markle's 7€" 
view of Green: CP, Jan. 1963, 8, 26-28 
—Ed.), the text is unprogrammed— *. 


real book with an index and table ? 
Contents! 


DD 


The purpose of the text is three- 
fold: 1) to record the results of teach- 
mg a course in the techniques of pro- 
Sramming; 2) to provide a “com- 
Plete blueprint of the techniques of 
Programming" (p. viii); and 3) to aid 

teachers and training specialists to 
share in the excitement of exploration” 
of Programmed instruction (p. ix). 

erminal behaviors that might be ex- 
Pected as a result of reading this book 
are that the reader will become ‘famil- 
lar’ with the origins and fundamentals 
9f the new method, be able to create 


and ey, als 
"d evaluate programmed materials in 
diferent subject ar 


ds and be able to use 
Programmed Instruction for general and 


Specialized educational purposes. 
Lysaught and Williams begin the text 
With an attempt to tie a new repertory 
of reader behavior to one that already 
ded discussing the origin and 
be ri of programming. The re- 
Deed Chapters of the text may be 
The gu into three general sections. 
Spo of these could bear the title, 
Md d pe Program.’ The organi- 
thes ds * his section indicates . the 
Needed I Lysaught and Williams 
necessary uw: collection of the data 
Eis: ie i permit one to prcgram: 
bs cee A selects a unit to 
Ject-matter slit am 'r cific i. 
he Séfónd ad n and Spee spain, 
Sie on is Sk for the Programmer is 
abou i — relevant assumptions 
abilities : gy in terms of learner 
ext is Pag grounds and purposes. 
.- Programmer is able to take 
ating of appropriate ob- 
ogrammer's fourth con- 
anning the program is 
a program paradigm. 
pic in the first of these 
Y now the programmer 
arget population, speci- 


Sideration in pl 
the Selection of 
1S is the last to 
Tee sections, B 
"as defined his t 
Es the initial } 


hat popula 
subject. Pulati 


ehavior in the repertory 
on, outlined the general 
Content of the program 


ne desired terminal be- 


Of the learner, 


ond of the three sections into 
err Es Programmed In- 
im? Ye divided is "Writing the 
cos re consists of the 
Ogtam, € Apters: constructing 

ee and editing and re- 
Program, Lysaught and 


ho 


Williams recommend as the first step 
in constructing the program the selec- 
tion of a method that provides the pro- 
grammer with the wherewithal needed 
for ordering the frames to be written. 
This selection of a procedure of se- 
quencing frames beforchand lightens the 
task of writing the frames and buttresses 
the eventual editing and reviewing by 
providing a stronger rationale for check- 
ing what has been done (p. 92). When 
the programmer finally arrives at the 
point where he is expected to write some 
frames, the authors experience the same 
difficulties which beset anyone who tries 
To ai SAS Cms write 
There is not much else that can be 
said in this regard, except that wriüng 
frames is still the best 
to write frames. 

The third and last section of the 
book is concerned with evaluation, 
applications and implications of pro- 
grammed instruction. In these final 
two chapters the authors address 
themselves to problems that are perhaps 
some of the most crucial (and in terms 
of research—most ignored). The eval- 
uation of programmed instructional 
materials and methods is approached 
Írom two points of view: first, eval- 
uating one's own program; and second, 
evaluating commercially available pro- 
grams. The application and implica- 
tion of programmed materials is con- 
cerned with the administration and use 
of programs; the roles of the teacher, 
program and learner; and the present 
state of the art. 


frames. 


way to learn 


A Guide to Programmed Instruction 
discusses programmed instruction in 
the same order as one would prepare, 
construct, evaluate and use a program. 
One could possibly take exception to 
this order of steps in preparing a 
program. This is not to say that the 
order observed by  Lysaught and 
Williams is incorrect, but the reviewer 
wishes to suggest that there is perhaps 
a better order that would maximize the 
advantages of specifying the initial 
and terminal behavior early in the 
stages of preparation. Any procedural 
order of steps in writing a program 
should demand an integration of subject 
matter and behavior to span the gap 
existing between the initial and termi- 


nal behaviors. An order exhibiting these 
characteristics would perhaps prove 
more meaningful to beginning program- 
mers. In parts, the text seems skimpy 
where available material could easily 
have been provided. 

The authors have obviously done 
an admirable job of transcribing their 
lecture material into the narrow con- 
fines of the printed page, but one can- 
not help wishing to have heard the 
original lectures, thus supplementing 
the text. This terseness, however, is one 
of the very real strengths of the book 
as a class text which leaves much of 
the ‘filling in’ to the instructor and 
tends to raise questions among the 
students Which We emait ta, Yrovide 


endless stimuli for class discussion. 
Some of the early chapters would 
seem to contain an overabundance 


of student comments included without 
any critical comment, appearing as if 
the authors merely saw fit to list com- 
ments from a post-course question- 
naire wherever they seemed to be most 
relevant. Intrinsic and Pressy-type pro- 
gramming seem somewhat slighted, but 
this is understandable considering the 
relative lack of material on preparing 
and constructing such programs. The 
reviewer feels that Lysaught and 
Williams’ discussion of the use of al- 
ternate forms of tests in the evaluation 
of programs could result in detrimental 
consequences. 

The book is easy to read, with little 
technical jargon and little, if any, 
padding. Notwithstanding some earlier 
comments concerning organization of 
the material, Lysaught and Williams 
have done a much better job of or- 
ganizing than many contemporary au- 
thors. The order of presentation is 
functional and has a large degree of 
unity which makes a good deal of sense 
to naive programmers. An annotated 
bibliography appears at the end of each 
chapter along with notes guiding the 
student in its application to Material 
in the chapter. At the end of the ‘lune 
appears a basic bibliography of available 
publications. The book makes judicio 
use of program Samples. Whet} : 
not the text aer b 

z the Specified 
IS à conclusion left 


j results in 
terminal. behaviors 


up to each reader. However, Lysaugh 
and Williams should be thanked s s 
ed, first, 
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for not programming the text, and, 
second, for making available a ref- 
erence text that will really assist in 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


In this Department CP invites | 
discussion of reviews and of books 
reviewed. Here is the place for 
that kind of intellectual dissent 
that promotes progress in under- 
standing. Let your criticism be 
ad verbum, not ad hominem. Sel- 
dom does a criticism merit more 
than half the space of the text 
criticized—never more than equal 
Space and then only when the let- 
ter is interesting and well written. 
CP edits letters when it thinks 
they should be. Single-spaced let- 
ters will be returned for double- 


Spacing. Also please provide a 
carbon. 
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AN IMPERFECT RECEIVER 

Harris B. Savins review of my 
monograph, Communication: A Logical 
Model, (CP, Apr. 1964, 9, 186) con- 
tains several errors which make the re- 
view misleading. 

Savin’s main criticism is that it is 
hard to find any situation in which all 
of my assumptions are plausible. He 
states that one of my assumptions is 
that the receiver R pays the sender S 
for answers to his question; Savin ad- 
duces as a counterexample the case of 
two scientists, and says that scientists 
do not, in general, pay one another. 
But Savin's statement of my assumption 
is false. He has confused (1) a partic- 
ular case covered by the assumption and 
(2) the assumption itself, 

Let us note first that what is in 
question is not a formal assumption 
(axiom or definition) but an informal, 
higher-level assumption about the in- 
tended applications of the model. In- 
formally, at this higher level, I do assume 
that R wants to evaluate the quality of S 
às à message source, and the main effort 
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preparing, constructing, evaluating and 
using programmed instructional ma- 


terials. 


in the monograph is to develop a scoring 
system which can make this evaluation 
precise. On pages 7 and 8 I state that 
R may pay cash to S on the basis of 
semantic information or other functions, 
and that he can use the Scoring system 
as an aid if he does pay for messages; 
I say "we shall occasionally, for heuris- 
tic purposes, speak of R as paying 
cash." All later statements about pay- 
ment must be interpreted in light of 
these statments on pp. 7-8. 

Savin says, as a criticism of my model, 
that two scientists do not worry about 
detecting lies. Here again he is confusing 
a particular case with a general assump- 
tion. I do assume that R is continually 
interested in the quality of S's messages, 
is alert for the possibility of error, and 
occasionally checks on the truth of a 
message. Surely many scientists act this 
way. 

Savin also says in criticism that scien- 
tists are unable to formulate all their 
thoughts and interest with great pre- 
cision. But this is irrelevant, because all 
that I assume in this respect is that R 
is able at any given time to express in 
sentences those beliefs and interests 
which are relevant at that time—those 
beliefs precise enough to yield premises 
for deductions, and those interest. 
cise enough for R to be able to say 
what counts as satisfying them. As I 
state in Sections 7 and 10, further types 
of question (e.g., "why" or “tell me 
about” questions) should be added to 
my model so that further types of in- 
terest can be expressed, but, as indi- 
cated in Section 10, I foresee no special 
difficulties with these, 

Savin says further that if two Scien- 
tists could formulate all their thoughts 
and interests, "there would be very little 
left to talk about." This is absurd. If 
Savin means that each would formulate 
all his thoughts but keep some to him- 
self then it is clearly false, for scientists 
do exchange information. Does Savin 


s pre- 


mean that each would formulate all his 
thoughts and automatically convey them 
all to the other? Then by hypothesis 
there would of course be nothing left 
to say at that moment. But my model 
takes into account the change of belief 
and interest over time. Thus, even on 
Savin's hypothesis, cach scientist might 
independently from one moment to the 
next acquire new information, thoughts, 
and interests and thus find more to talk 
about. 

Finally, Savin seems to have over- 
looked the cases, referred to in Section 
12, where R is a scientific or business 
organization which is motivated to be 
rational and whose resources include 
library, computer, and  policy-making 
committee. 

I conclude that Savin, in his reading 
of my monograph, has illustrated a truth 
on which we both agree: some receivers 
sometimes act with less than perfect 
precision, 

Davi HARRAH 
University of Caliform4 
Riverside 


UNFAIR AND UNHELPFUL 
Goldberg’s review of Sarnoff’s Per- 
sonality Dynamics and Development 
(CP, May 1964, 9, 199-201) is unfair, 
uninformative and parochial. After offer- 
ing the sensible opinion that books be 
reviewed by one of the audience fo" 
whom intended, Goldberg explicitly T€" 
veals this not to be the case and blithely 
Proceeds to review the book. ae 
The reviewer quotes Sarnoff's explicit 
aims of conceptual clarification and in- 
tegration only cavalierly to disregar 
them by criticizing the author for fail- 
ing to fulfill goals that were explicitly 
excluded—a survey of research literature. 
To convey the authors substantivo 
Orientation, the reviewer presents t 
uninformative, but quantitative accoun 
of author citations in the index. Aside 
from filling space by listing eighteen 
well known names, one wonders W i 
Goldberg chose not to reveal something 
about the ways in which the author 
makes use of his references. One usd 
mises that the reviewer prefers a que 
titative approach to book reviewing st 
well as to personality study at any vA 
, Complaining of his unfulfilled 10% 
ing for pictures, figures, graphs, is 
Goldberg empathically notes the m t 
culties that all undergraduates, excel 
for “the most verbally facile,” ao 
have Struggling with such impor” 
les as “exacerbated,” “mediatore 
“vouchsafe,” "explicates," etc- 


s 


Once 


D» 


again, the reviewer indulges in space fill- 
ing by listing twenty words that many, 
if not most, instructors assume their 
Students will learn in the course of their 
education. It is unbelievable to find a 
college professor, even one as quantita- 
tively oriented as the reviewer, finding 
fault with an author for sending some 
of his less verbally facile readers to a 
dictionary, A hasty perusal of even the 
“npretentious, minimal entries in The 
errtam-Webster Pocket Dictionary re- 
veals that over half the words cited by 
Goldberg are defined there. It is per- 
dee to find a reviewer himself using 
te words as charismatic and chiliastic 
mi VIDE of what amounts to rather 
: est verbal goals for student readers. 
Pine of „approving of Sarnoff's 
pes pw operational approaches 
cheat fs the more important psy- 
Brouthe, d Concepts, the reviewer re- 
Phisticar üim for lack of sufficient so- 
ani seni regarding assessment. skills 
preferen TA once acclaims his own 
ay cf Or other types of personality 
he fondly ould Goldberg chide those 
io Dryehnaner for omitting references 
their ds alytically oriented studies in 
similarly ae 9n personality? Would he 
for Se a Cattell, for example, 
theoretical Y Bin findings in his own 
hoff fo. eni ad as he criticizes Sar- 
terminolog cone his in psychoanalytic 
called f y! Certainly some fairness is 
Sis nf) even when reviewing a book 
onside dq own tastes. 
Plicitly acknowl, di MM Me 
reviewer ta DA between what the 
cal and inis s and what most clini- 
reviewer Mir B, psychologists do, a 
Would ions ave been chosen who 
teader ins Deen helpful to a CP 
Judging Sarnofr's work. 
Howard M. Worowrrz 
The University of Michigan 


D i Ai. UNHELPFUL 11? 
ree book Goldberg’s recent review 
dear (CP, May 1964, 9, 199- 
it more than a 
nsequently, 
S unseem] 


“F m 
Press at ] Suit 


few unfair 
even at the risk 
Y noises with public 
a a I feel obliged to ex- 
complaints, A * most gnawing of my 
of my Wiss n I Must say that much 
the iton p 1s also directed against 
Sed P who, for reasons I 
bi to enumerate, failed to 
Per role of referee. 
3t place, as Dr. Goldberg 
In the opening paragraph 
1$ prejudices disqualify 
r of my book. Is it not 


al pr 
Play his 


the responsibility of CP’s Editor to as- 
sign books to persons who are qualified 
to review them? And is it not the re- 
sponsibility of a potential reviewer to 
refuse an assignment if he feels he is 
an inappropriate choice? 

Secondly, I believe the actual con- 
tents of my book were insufficiently re- 
ported by Dr. Goldberg. Admittedly, CP 
does not expect its reviewers to present 
detailed descriptions of the books they 
evaluate. But the freedom to go beyond 
mere description is not necessarily an 
invitation to give a distorted picture of 
a book's scope. True, I did employ 
psychoanalytic theory as a springboard 
into my subject. But I took continual 
care to evaluate its logic and scientific 
adequacy; and I drew upon concepts 
from the fields of learning and develop- 
mental psychology—as well as from 
other behavioral sciences—in seeking to 
render an account of personality de- 
velopment that would take appropriate 
note of the behavioral changes which 
occur throughout the lifetime of the 
individual. Yet, Dr. Goldberg fails to 
mention the wealth of non-psychoanaly- 
tic concepts explicated in the book and 
integrated with the psychoanalytic ones. 

My third complaint concerns the un- 
supported aspersions Dr. Goldberg casts 
regarding the scientific rigor of my re- 
search. Ordinary decency (or the Editor) 
ought to have compelled him to docu- 
ment such an allegation with something 
more substantial than an ambiguous in- 
sinuation about my supposed lack of 
"assessment sophistication." I am un- 
certain about the meaning of that phrase; 
but if it refers to the measures used in 
my experiments, I should have expected 
someone committed to the scientific 
method to state exactly what was trou- 
bling him about specific aspects of my 
work. Similarly, if Dr. Goldberg knew 
about any other experiments that sought 
to test the same hypotheses, he should 
have mentioned them explicitly rather 
than imply that I had overlooked them. 
I still assert that, at the time my book 
went to press mine were the only ex- 
beriments directly related to the parti- 
cular issues under study. As far as other 
studies relevant to other psychoanalytic 
hypotheses are concerned, I neither 
claimed nor implied that they could not 
be found in the literature. 

I was also dismayed by Dr. Goldberg's 
objection to my vocabulary. Instead of 
appreciating my striving for literate pre- 
cision, he reproves me for taxing the 
intelligence of American college stu- 
dents. But why should an author arti- 


ficially restrict himself to mundane and 
monosyllabic words? Why should he re- 
frain from any hint of grace, poetry or 
culture in his prose? And why should 
CP tacitly accept a criterion of “criti- 
cism? that implicitly denigrates the 
general aims of higher education? 
Finally, I cannot imagine what good 
purpose it serves to report a small and, 
so to speak, biased sample of an au- 
thor’s index of names, Although pub- 
lication of the complex index might 
convey something of the flavor of the 
book, a specially selected portion in- 
evitably caricatures any work. In the 
present case, for instance, Dr. Gold- 
berg reveals the cryptic fact that Hit- 
ler’s name is mentioned eight times. On 
the face of it, such information might 
conjure all manner 'of esoteric and 
mysterious portents. However, if Dr. 
Goldberg had been less zealous to con- 
demn and more avid to enlighten, he 
would have checked the entries in the 
index against the context of their ap- 
pearance in the text. And he would 
have thus discovered that four of those 
entries are alternative ways of referring 
to the Nazi era, and not to Hitler per 
se, whereas two of them pertain to 
bibliographic listings containing Hitler's 
name. In any event, all of those entries 
were made in the course of illustrating a 
fundamental concept of personality. 
Among those listed only once, by the 
way, are Galileo, Kate Smith, Dos- 
toevski, Frankenstein and, believe it or 
not, H. Eysenck—although Dr. Goldberg 
would have everyone think that I made 
no (his italics, p. 200) reference to his 
hero. 
Irvine SARNOFF 
New York University 


FOR THE SARNOFF-GOLDBERG RECORD 
CP has not espoused the policy, rec- 
ommended by Rimland (CP, Feb. 1964, 
9, 91) and probably favored by many 
others, of assigning books for review only 
to those known to have conceptual 
friendliness for the book and for 
author. Nor, at another extreme, 
CP seek out reviewers who 
counted on to draw blood an 
bones. At least one rea i 1 
his cups, has Marai d Un * 
: Mig ommended 
more violence in all book reviewin 
if truth is best revealed by ev: 
cP is inclined to the right of 
tion, to the left of the 
committed friendlines 
tility is likely 
scholarship. 


its 
does 
can be 
d to bare 


8. as 
isceration, 
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Other; neither 
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to make for the best 


Both of the foregoing letters on Gold 
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berg's review bear down on the matter 
of conceptual friendliness. Or unfriend- 
liness. So, we have here a case study to 
illustrate the important issues raised by 
Rimland—and faced both constantly and 
perhaps inadequately by CP. 

Also bearing on this particular issue 
and constituting a part of the record of 
this case are the following excerpts from 
a letter written by CP’s editor to Dr. 
Sarnoff, a letter suggesting some re- 
visions in Sarnoff’s first version of his 
letter. (Revisions which Dr. Sarnoff 
made, incidentally, and which seem to 
CP to strengthen his case.) The excerpts 
relate to one or two other points raised 
either by Wolowitz or Sarnoff or both. 
Perhaps these addenda add to the com- 
pleteness of the case material. 

"I don't see how CP can function 
without allowing people who write re- 
views, as well as those who respond to 
reviews, to express judgments. These 
judgments will in the nature of things 
be idiosyncratic. Always it is preferable 
that the bases for the judgments are 
stated, and if possible, that evidence to 
support the judgment is assembled from 
what an author—or a reviewer—has 
said. We try to avoid statements that 
diagnose the character of either the 
author or the reviewer. 

"You may be right in saying that 
the editor should not have allowed a 
reviewer to make the judgment that 
“Sarnoff shows little assessment sophis- 
tication.”” Perhaps he should not have 
allowed the equally unsupported judg- 
ment that Sarnoff has a “fertile imagi- 
nation.” But it seemed to the editor, 
and it still does, that when one reads 
the biography of the reviewer and when 
one knows that the reviewer is not sym- 
pathetic to psychoanalytic approaches, 
then the alleged lack of sophistication 
in assessment takes on a meaning which 
has just as much chance of being judged 
favorably by some readers as unfavorably 
by others. 


“Another aspect of this whole affair 
seems to me to be the fact that Gold- 
berg was trying hard to react to your 
book as if it were an undergraduate 
text. He has certain notions—biases, if 
you will—about what a text should do 
and these flavor his assessment of the 
book. He doesn't label these notions as 
explicitly as he labels his positive bias 
toward the quantitative approach, but 
the slant is there and it will be recog- 
nized by readers of his review. I think 
perhaps I had this aspect of the matter 
in mind when I first read the review. 
And, as a matter of fact, I got a fairly 
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favorable impression of the text. I also 
had the impression that Goldberg didn't 
like it very much, but I felt that that 
needn't matter very much to anybody, 
as long as they know that Goldberg 
has a history of involvement in non- 
psychoanalytic and highly quantitative 
approaches to things. Actually, I would 
like a textbook in personality to have 
many kinds of approaches to person- 
ality. Hence I would consider it a weak- 
ness of your book, for my particular 
purposes, that it does not have any 
material on the multivariate analysis 
procedures." 


—F. H. S. 


BRANCA FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Contemporary. Psychology, May 1964 
issue, was kind enough to list two new 
introductory texts published this year by 
Allyn and Bacon. We are always ap- 
preciative to see our texts listed; how- 
ever, some qualification is needed con- 
cerning the two books, since the listing 
implies two introductory college level 
texts; and this is not the case. Psy- 
chology: The Science of Behavior by 
Albert A. Branca is a recent publication 
from our High School Division and is 
intended for sub-college courses. Prin- 
ciples of Psychology by James Deese is 
our new introductory text from the 
College Division. If you could indicate 
this in your next issue, we would ap- 

preciate it very much. 

Ricuanp C. Crews 
Allyn and Bacon 


NO SILENCE, NO CONSENT 

Lest silence be taken to imply con- 
sent, I would like to comment on the 
criticisms made by Professors Strupp 
and Luborsky and by Krasner (CP, 
Aug. 1964, 9, 334) of my review of 
Research in Psychotherapy (CP, April 
1964, 9, 178). I would remind Pro- 
fessor Strupp that there is more than 
one way to review a book, especially 
a book that contains contributions by 
25 authors. The way I chose was to 
respond to the spirit of the entire book, 
as well as I could make out what the 
spirit was: it seemed to me futile to 
attempt to discuss each Separate con- 
tribution. It may also be said in my 
defense that reviews in Contemporary 
Psychology are meant to be critical, not 
merely to be abstracts of the books. 

The reader of CP must be left to 
judge for himself whether my criticisms 
of the book are fair. He should read 
the letter from Strupp and Luborsky 
and from Krasner, read my review, and 


above all, read the book. I have no fear 
that a critical review will deter people 
from reading the book; indeed, the 
worst fate that might have befallen this 
book would have been a review of quiet 
mediocrity. 
FRANK AULD, JR. 
Wayne State University 
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ON THE OTHER HAND 
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announces... 


1965 JOURNAL CHANGES 


As of January 1, 1965, the JoURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SociAL PsycHotocy will be re- 
placed by two journals. One will be the JOURNAL or ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY and the 
other the JOURNAL OF PERSONALITY AND SoctaL PsycHoLocy: 
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Monthly 
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Rapid growth in these complex areas of psychology makes ne, divisi sao — 
M. Ehe “aae matter for 3 T" 3 division into 
separate publications of the subject matter formerly contained in the un \ RMAL 
3 1 5 JOURNAL OF ABNORM 
anD Socrar PSYCHOLOGY. ) 
Present subscribers to the JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND Soctat Psycuol lerted t° 
AL FSYCHOLOGY are alerte 


the considerably increased coverage of abnormal, personality, ; gne -de 
\ ality, and social psychology afford 


by the two journals that will appear in 1965. 
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Page 385 |Social Learning and Personality Development, 
by Albert Bandura and R. H. Walters 
Reviewed by W. H. Harrup 


Reviewed by E. J. Murray 


. October, 1964 387 The Vital Balance: The Life Process in Mental Health and 
i VOLUME rx SEER cp AD by Karl Menninger, with Martin Mayman and 
aul Pruyser 
| Reviewed by E. S. BORDIN 
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Social Learning Reconsidered 


Albert Bandura and Richard H. Walters 


Soci, " 
9cial Learning and Personality Development. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1963. Pp. ix + 329. $7.00. 


Reviewed by Wittarp W. Harrup 


ALBERT BANDURA 


Band 
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owa and js buc State University of 

^" ee Associate Pro- 
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8gression, with Walters Adolescent 

HS working on another 

Jehavioristic Psychother- 
H. Watters, the 
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o, 


second 


author, received his PhD from Stanford 
University and is currently Professor 
and Chairman of the Department of 
Psychology at the University of Water- 
loo, in Canada. His interests lie in de- 
velopmental psychology. The reviewer, 
Willard W. Hartup, has his EdD from 
Harvard University where he trained in 
its Laboratory of Human Development. 
He reports that he is excited about the 
social learning approach to personality 
development and that his high interest 
is an outgrowth of his experiences at 
Harvard and at the Institute of Child 
Behavior and Development at the State 
University of Iowa, where he was on the 
faculty for eight years. Since September. 
1963, he has been at the University of 
Minnesota where he is Professor of 
Child Psychology in the Institute of 
Child Development. 


EW BOOKS are as badly overdue as 

Social Learning and Personality De- 
velopment. During recent years the out- 
put of empirical studies focused on per- 
sonality development and social behavior 
has been unparalleled and much of this 
work has been inspired by the so-called 
theories of social learning. Yet the last 
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Ricnarp H. WALTERS 


major attempts to present an integrated 
theory of complex social phenomena 
based on principles of learning appeared 
in 1950. It was in that year that Dollard 
and Miller's Personality and Psycho- 
therapy and Mowrer's Learning Theory 
and Personality Dynamics were pub- 
lished. Numerous writers have modified 
and expanded portions of the theoretical 
framework contained in these propae- 
deutic volumes but it has remained for 
Albert Bandura and Richard H. Walters 
to produce the reappraisal of social 
learning approaches to personality 
velopment which the field 1 
needed. Theirs is a very succe 

Social Learning and P 
velopment is a thin littl 
number of noteworthy fe: 
together an enormous amount of 
search material in only 259 
text. (The reference ; 
long.) 
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clarity. There is a heavy emphasis on 
research conducted by the authors but 
such egocentrism is one of the book's 
strengths since the empirical work by 
these men has been as stimulating as it 
has been prolific. There are also four 
of the sexiest pictures ever to grace a 
scholarly work in child psychology. 

But the outstanding feature of Social 
Learning and Personality Development 
is its uncompromising adherence to a 
point of view. The authors refer to their 
approach as “socio-behavioristic” and, 
indeed, it is just that. The theory pre- 
sented is more than a simple extension 
of Dollard and Miller, Mowrer, and 
Sears, although reinforcement, general- 
ization, and discrimination remain as 
basic components. While reinforcement 
is emphasized, drive-reduction postulates 
are not; while the role of secondary 
reinforcement in social learning is ac- 
knowledged, the term secondary drive 
does not appear in the index. Displace- 
ment is discussed at length, but in terms 
of discrimination learning—as a func- 
tion of direct rewards and punishments 
—rather than in terms of primary stimu- 
lus generalization and conflict. The role 
of discrimination learning is also em- 
phasized (along with the influence of 
models) in determining responses to 
frustration. 


The authors have ingeniously ex- 
plored the implications for a theory of 
social learning contained in recent em- 
pirical work on scheduling of reinforce- 
ments. This may be the most important 
single contribution of the volume. The 
social learning theories of 1950 were 


constructed before psychologists knew 


much about the behavioral consequences 
of intermittent patterns of reinforcement 
and yet such knowledge is ntial to 
an adequate theory of socialization, As 
Bandura and Walters point out, the use 
of variable schedules of reinforcement 
unquestionably predominates in the 
training of children under ordinary con- 
ditions. 


Esca the authors stress the role 
played by imitation in the acquisition of 
both deviant and socially-approved be- 
havior. The theory of imitation pre- 
sented by Miller and Dollard in Social 
Learning and Imitation is not considered 
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by Bandura and Walters to account ade- 
quately for the many ways in which 
models influence human behavior. Em- 
phasis in the present volume is placed 
upon three effects of exposure to models 
—the transmission of precisely imitative 
response patterns not previously present 
in the observer’s repertory, inhibitory or 
disinhibitory effects, and elicitation of 
observer responses which are not pre- 
cisely imitative but are “similar” to the 
responses of the model. 


An important and constructive dis- 
tinction is made in this book between 
the acquisition and performance of imi- 
tative responses. Thus far, empirical 
work by the two authors and their asso- 
ciates has been most successful in clari- 
fying the determinants of imitative per- 
formance. For example, they have shown 
that different kinds of response-conse- 
quences to a model have correspondingly 
different influences on the imitative 
behavior of the subject. Far less conclu- 
sive is the evidence offered in this vol- 
ume concerning the factors which affect 
acquisition of imitative habits. The 
authors believe that the acquisition of 
such habits results primarily from con- 
tiguous sensory stimulation, a conclusion 
which needs to be elaborated. Neverthe- 
less, the emphasis on imitation as a basic 
process in social learning is one of the 
volume's outstanding features. 


Bus AND WALTERS either ignore 
or explicitly reject numerous psycho- 
analytic concepts and hypotheses, The 
only vestige of psychoanalytic thinking 
remaining is the division of Chapters 3 
and 4 into sections on aggression, de- 
pendency, sex, and self-control, Miscel- 
laneous concepts such as superego, 
gression, and identification with the 
aggressor are branded as gratuitous or 
inconsistent with empirical evidence, 
Thus, in Chapter 2, the authors re- 
interpret. the data presented by Anna 
Freud and by Bruno Bettelheim in sup- 
port of the thesis that identification has 
a defensive or anxiety-reduction basis. 
Bandura and Walters acknowledge that 


re- 


these classic studies demonstrate the 
influence of aggressive models on the 
behavior of the individual but argue 
that they do not provide proof that 
defensive processes are involved. It is 


suggested that contingencies of direct 
reinforcement, avoidance conditioning, 
response-consequences to the model, and 
other determinants of social learning 
could have been operating in the situa- 
tions described. They also cite evidence 
showing that children and adults fre- 
quently imitate the aggressive behavior 
of models who in no way threaten the 
imitator. All of these arguments are 
compelling, but the possibility still re- 
mains that identification may sometimes 
be motivated by anxiety. The authors 
have not proved that the defensive 
identification hypothesis lacks utility or 
is completely in error; their argument 
leads only to the conclusion that this 
is an explanatory hypothesis with limited 
usefulness. The most important point 
emerging from this section, a point 
which the authors partially obscure, is 
that the determinants of modeling in 
fluences on aggressive behavior are much 
more diverse and complex than implied 
by the psychoanalytic hypothesis. 

Although the point of view expressed 
in this book is anti-Freudian the book 
is not primarily an anti-Freudian tract. 
The authors have far more investment 
in presenting the case for a social lear 
ing approach to personality develop- 
ment than in presenting the case against 
the psycho-dynamic schools. Unlike $° 
many other broad and eclectic volumes 
dealing with personality developments 
this book forces the reader to stand UP 
and count his own biases, No teacher 9T 
student of personality development 2n 
social behavior will be able to ignoro 
this book. It can be damned as 0V°™ 
stated heresy, supported and extolled, 
or buffered with doses of dynamic 
theory. Because personality development 
has traditionally been a field of inqui! 
with multiple theoretical bases mos" 
academic psychologists will probably 
choose the last-named course of ganio 
It can be anticipated that this boo 
will be widely used as a text but pe 
quently tempered with the assigome™ 
of "equal time” in Erik Erikson 3” 
Anna Freud, 


Diagnosis Restored 


Karl Menninger, with Martin Mayman and Paul Pruyser 


The Vital Balance: The Life Process in Mental Health and Illness. New 
York: Viking Press, 1963. Pp. 531. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Epwarv S. BORDIN 


The first author, Karl Menninger, needs 
no introduction and here, honorifically, 
vm Él The other two authors, both 
Meo e and both colleagues of 
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ample, clinical psychologists in hospitals 
and clinics usually had no training 
beyond the MA and functioned only 
as administrators of intelligence tests. 
After World War II, the clinical psychol- 
ogist emerged as an independent, fully 
trained, upwardly mobile participant 
with other professionals in a broadened 
concern with the psychological well 
being of all members of the community. 
The new clinical psychologists right to 
offer psychotherapy, under or independ- 
auspices, became a fort- 


ent of medic: 
ress from which his new position was 
and still is defended. The earlier pride 
in the technology of instrumentation and 


interpretation of pencil and paper tests 


Drs. Kart Men 


NINGER, PAUL PRUYSER AND Martin M 


and projective techniques is now too 
often seen as a psychologists “Uncle 
Tomism.” 

Only part of this aversion to diag- 
nosis can be ascribed to the dynamics 
of professional mobility. The past his- 
tory of psychiatry and the impacts of 
both psychoanalytic and client-cen- 
tered theory have had important in- 
fluences. Diagnosis, especially in state 
hospitals, where the least admirable 
forms of the practice of psychiatry and 
clinical psychology were to be found, 
served bureaucratic rather than human- 
istic purposes, Emotionally disturbed, 
functionally disorganized men, women, 
and children were treated pessimistically 
for custodial rather than for restora- 
tive purposes. Too often the psychologist 
was being asked to contribute to a de- 
cision as to which ward would be- 
come the new patients home and in 
which row and column this sorely tried 
person’s plight would become an addi- 
tional statistic. With their emphasis on 
the learned elements in the psychiatric 
patient's behavior and experience and 
the specification of methods for its 
modification, psychoanalysis and later 
client-centered therapy infused a new 
spirit into the professional relation- 
ship to the psychologically troubled, 
Psychological symptoms no longer were 


AYMAN 
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seen so exclusively as forerunners of 
a progressive deterioration that leads 
to the back wards of a state hos- 
pital. Where hospitalization was nec- 
essary, it was only to permit more effec- 
tive treatment and eventual recovery. 
True, the inevitable lag meant that 
too many hospitals failed to meet the 
new ideal because their staffs were in- 
completely trained, too few in num- 
bers, or both; but the ideal can and 
will eventually be achieved through such 
political mechanisms as the Joint Com- 
mission on Mental Illness and Health. 
The new views, psychoanalytic, neopsy- 
choanalytic, and client-centered, treated 
earlier diagnostic preoccupations as too 
rooted in a too static view of the per- 
sonality. By their omission of substi- 
tutes, they suggested implicitly that diag- 
nosis was passé. Rogers's formulation 
of the client-centered position was more 
explicit and less permissive. Diagnosis 
was not merely unnecessary; it inter- 
fered with an effective treatment re- 
lationship. 


M.x, including this reviewer, feel 
that this downgrading of diagnosis is 
undesirable from the standpoint of in- 
creasing our knowledge of personality 
dynamics and development and improv- 
ing psychotherapy. The present book will 
represent a sign of a welcome balancing 
trend. Karl Menninger and his collabo- 
rators and Menninger Foundation col- 
leagues, psychologists Mayman and 
Pruyser, have addressed themselves to 
the history of psychiatric diagnostic 
classification. They have also formulated 
a unified view of psychological diffi- 
culties that, reflecting psychoanalytic 
thinking, dispenses with labels and sub- 
stitutes a method of diagnosis in which 
all disturbed states are seen as stages 
of a single, reversible process. After all, 
they argue, diagnostic schemes reflect 
constructions of human phenomena, the 
state of our knowledge, and our pre- 
occupations regarding these phenomena. 
Psychiatry is currently saddled with ana- 
chronistic terminology into which new 
understanding must be fitted, Many of 
these terms, descriptive of syndromes, 
e.g. depressive, paranoid, or phobic, 
still serve useful purposes in professional 
communication. “The danger to be 
avoided is the assumption or inference 
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that these terms describe specific ‘dis- 
eases? They are not diseases. They 
are various forms of the penultimate 
stage of organismic disequilibration and 
disorganization, with minor variations in 
the forms of reconstitution, compensa- 
tory effort, fusion and defusion" (p. 
260). 

In place of a conception of psycho- 
logical disturbance as a disease, as an 
invasion of the organism, the authors 
substitute a formulation which treats 
the individual and his environment in 
a mutually adaptive relationship, but 
which places emphasis on organism self- 
regulation. "Our broad concept of or- 
ganism self-regulation is that it produces 
or strives for a state of balance by a rec- 
onciliation of all the demands (physical 
and psychic) operating upon and within 
the organism, whereby maximum satis- 
faction is achieved at minimal cost, in a 
variable outer and inner environment" 
(p. 107). Under conditions of extra- 
ordinary inner or outer stress, a less than 
optimal organization may result, reflect- 
ing impaired control functions. Five 
levels or orders of dysfunction are de- 
fined, ranging from the first order, cor- 
responding roughly to what has been 
labeled “mild neuroticism,” to the 
fourth and fifth orders, reflecting. the 
extremes of psychotic disorganization 
and self-destruction. Each order is fur- 
ther subdivided to reflect the differing 
strategies for stemming the tide of dis- 
organization indigenous to it, The in- 
dividual is seen as being pushed along 
this path by the particular viscissitudes 
of his physical and social history, with 
the possibilities of reversing the process 
through the interventions of others. 
either professionals or laymen, i 


Any student of the field will recog- 
nize, and the authors acknowledge, that 
the above described formulations rep- 
resent familiar psychoanalytic thinking 
made explicit for a diagnostic frame- 
work. As an explication, 


it will en- 
courage increased 


and more construc- 
tive diagnostic thinking. It will have 
little impact on those who are swayed 
by the argument 


that the diagnostic 
stance is 


inimical to an effective 
therapeutic relationship because the au- 
thors give no attention to the dy- 
namics of diagnostic processes within 
psychotherapeutic operations. Having 


defined and described levels of psycho- 
logical disorder, the authors address 
themselves to the general public in 
sometimes eloquent appeals for social 
action of the sort described by the 
Joint Commission Report. 

Teachers of graduate and undergrad- 
uate courses in psychopathology will 
find this book useful for supplementary 
readings, including the carly chapters 
and an 80 page appendix which deals 
with the history of psychiatric classi- 
fications. 


That Third of Life 


Nathaniel Kleitman 


Sleep and Wakefulness. Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. Chicag® 
Ill.: University of Chicago Press: 
1963. Pp. x -+ 552, $12.50. 


Reviewed by Epwanp J. Murray 


The author, Nathaniel Kleitman, W 
born in Russia in 1895 and is identi 
fied by the reviewer, Edward J. Murray 
who, besides being the recently retired 


author of CP’s reviews of paperback 
books, has been at work on ud 
books of his own—Motivation 4" 


Emotion, to be published later thts 
Year by Prentice-Hall, and Sleeps 
Dreams, and Arousal, coming next gue 
from Appleton-Century-Crofts. He 5 E 
Yale PhD who has been at Syracus’ 


University for about six years. 


E DEVELOPMENT of sleep and Dd 
fulness as an important arca of = 
Search owes more to Nathaniel pen 
man than any other man. Kleitman £^ 
interested. in sleep after reading ig 
and based his first research on = 
Pionecring sleep deprivation study 
the Iowa psychologists, Patrick and n 
bert. The broad-minded A. J: aci, 
allowed the young Kleitman to do pa 
doctoral thesis at Chicago yiio 


x n 
ge gleitma 
supervision. From then on Kleit 
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has devoted his entire life to the study 
of sleep with an awesome single-mind- 
edness of purpose. No aspect of sleep 
has escaped his notice. We find him in 
the animal laboratory decerebrating 
dogs, in institutions examining the sleep 
motility of feeble-minded children, in 
the human laboratory giving Ovaltine 
to students at bedtime, in Kentucky’s 
Mammoth Cave trying to alter his sleep 
cycle, and in Tromsö, Norway, observ- 
mg Arctic sleep customs. The current 


Stream of exciting research on dreams 
ca e H i 
a. be traced to the discovery of 


apid Eye Movements in Kleitman’s 
laboratory. Nevertheless, Kleitman’s real 
ope So scientific world came 
ental du publication of the monu- 
E Steep and Wakefulness and the 
volutionary "Theory presented therein. 
Sleep and Wakefulness has been out 
in ad years and the flood of 
Pind has made it out of date as a 
diee AR Therefore, Professor 
Ee has done us all a great service 
"A di his retirement to an exten- 
ss dillifen ¢ The organization of the 
he cw ollows the old quite closely. 
on] P sections on the func- 
Wakefulne crences between sleep and 
sleep s, the course of events during 
sleep. a UMEN interference with 
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ara telaid D and theories of sleep 
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change red modified. The main 
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; > every chapter, Kleitman re- 
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coverage oe of the intensity of 
View, The a ud on one's point of 
dozens of Pres is encyclopedic, with 
paragraph a les reviewed in a single 
the more oe In general, I found 
Covered be T physiological topics 
Ones, F " than the psychological 
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Walter Reed group on body tempera- 
ture changes during sleep deprivation 
is most fully covered but the material 
on task performance is passed over 
lightly. This is to be expected because, 
after all, Kleitman is a physiologist. It 
does point up, however, that psycholo- 
gists will have to integrate the material 
at the behavioral level. Nevertheless, 
Kleitman’s bibliography will be an 
excellent starting place for any psy- 
chologist interested in sleep. 

There have been several important 
theoretical modifications. Kleitman still 
prefers to view sleep as a passive state 
resulting from the inactivity of the 
mechanism for wakefulness, which he 
now identifies as the reticular activating 
system. He has softened his position, 
though, to include the possibility of 
secondary hypnogenic systems. In my 
opinion, the recent work by Sterman 
and Clemente and that of Hernández- 
Péon on  hypnogenic mechanisms 
strongly suggests that sleep is an active 
process. 

The Evolutionary Theory has also 
been modified. To begin with, the work 
on eye movements and the various 
phases of sleep has led Kleitman to 
speak of the evolution of sleep as well 
as that of wakefulness. The famous 
diagram of the ontogenetic development 
of sleep-wakefulness patterns now in- 
cludes the shorter rest-activity cycles. 
The terms “wakefulness of necessity” 
and “wakefulness of choice” have been 
replaced by “primitive wakefulness” 
and “advanced wakefulness.” Finally, 
Kleitman has hurled a real epistemolog- 
ical and empirical challenge at psycholo- 
gists by making a sharp distinction 
between wakefulness and consciousness. 

All in all, the new Sleep and Wake- 
fulness will occupy the same place of 
importance as did the 1939 edition. It 
is required reading for research work- 
ers in the area of sleep and dreams. 
Anyone interested in the physiological 
basis of behavior will find the book 
of value. 


ma 


Learning is never done without errors 
and defeats. 
~-LENIN 
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Cases Taped and Typed 


William Evraiff (Ed.) 


Helping Counselors Grow Profes- 
sionally: A Casebook for School 
Counselors. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963. Pp. v 
+ 376. 


Reviewed by THomas N. EwiNc 


The editor, William Evraiff, is Associate 
Professor in the Department of Guid- 
ance and Counseling, College of Educa- 
tion, Wayne State University. He is co- 
author of The Role of the Teacher in 
Guidance. The reviewer, Thomas N. 
Ewing, received his PhD at Duke Uni- 
versity and since the war has been at the 
University of Illinois Student Counsel- 
ing Service, where he is Associate Direc- 
tor. He is particularly interested in re- 
search in the field of counseling and 
psychotherapy and is currently engaged, 
with W. M, Gilbert, in a research proj- 
ect having to do with the use of pro- 
grammed materials in counseling. 


HIS CASEBOOK presents five counsel- 

ing cases referred by high school 
counselors to a practicum facility. 
The cases include both transcribed and 
summarized interviews, with comments 
by the counselor accompanying the tran- 
scribed texts. Following the presentation 
of each case the counselor comments on 
the case and the counseling is evaluated 
by E. C. Roeber, D. H. Arbuckle, B. 
Stefflre, W. E. Dugan, and D. H. 
Blocher. The book was written to pro- 
vide school counselors with actual in- 
terview material typical of the cases of 
a school counselor. An excellent feature 
of the book is that tape recordings of 
the interviews may be obtained from 
Wayne State University so that coun- 
selors may hear as well as read the 
cases. 

In spite of the value this volume 
will have in counselor training, there 
are severe limitations to its usefulness 
because of the nature of the cases and of 
the counseling presented. The five cases 
are not typical of the work of the school 


counselor. All cases involve emotional, 
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amily, or personal problems and these 
re the problems on which the counse- 
ors tend to focus to the exclusion of 
sducational and vocational problems. 
The implication of the five cases might 
be that the school counselor should 
avoid any consideration of vocational 
and educational problems and should 
abjure psychological test data if at all 
possible. 

A second shortcoming lies in the fact 


that the counseling procedure in all’ 


five cases appears to be representative 
of an extreme client-centered approach 
in which even the test selection is left 
up to the client. One of the counselors 
indicated that he was afraid to deviate 
from the client-centered procedure in 
this clinic. The book would be more in- 
structive if five different approaches 
were illustrated by the cases. 

Further, the counselors are inexper- 
ienced practicum students, and such 
counseling cannot be expected to provide 
case material of great utility in dem- 
onstrating variety, innovation, and ex- 
pertness in counseling. I believe that 
we learn more easily to become effective 
counselors by observing and studying 
expert counseling of a variety of kinds 
than by observing and studying how 
not to make mistakes in counseling. 

On a more positive note, the evalua- 
tions of the cases are instructive not 
only in pointing out some of the fac- 
tors that may underly counselor and 
client behavior, but also in 
strating how different experienced 
counselors make different evaluations 
of the same interviews. Each critic 
independently evaluated the cases and 
only after making his evaluation did he 
learn how the others viewed the five 
cases. The last section of the book in- 
cludes general comments by the critics 
and editor. This is a well designed pro- 
cedure, but its value is limited by the 
nature of the cases. 

Within the limits indicated by the 
above criticism, the casebook together 
with the tape recordings can be a use- 
ful adjunct to counselor training. 


demon- 
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Caught in Transition 


Joseph M. Wepman and Ralph W. Heine (Eds.) 
Concepts of Personality. Chicago, Ill.: Aldine, 1963. Pp. xxix + 514. $8.95. 


Reviewed by STANLEY COOPERSMITH 


Joseph Wepman, the first editor, re- 
ceived his PhD from the University 
of Chicago and now, at the same in- 
stitution, is Professor of Psychology and 
Surgery in the Medical School and 
Chairman of the Interdepartmental 
Clinical and Counseling Psychology 
Training Program. His earlier achieve- 
ments include the authoring of Re- 
covery from Aphasia (1951). Ralph 
Heine, another Chicago PhD who 
stayed around, is Associate Professor of 
Psychiatry and Psychology and Chief, 
Clinical Psychologist in the Department 
of Psychiatry of the Medical School. 
Among the many important events of 
his life is the fact that he has recently 
become a consultant for CP. The re- 
veiwer, Stanley Coopersmith, received 
his doctorate at Cornell University 
where he worked and studied under 
Alfred Baldwin, Robert MacLeod, Harry 
Levin, and Robert Dalton. He taught 
at Wesleyan University for a while and 
is now Associate Professor and Chair- 
man of the Psychology Department at 
the University of California at Davis. 
His major interest is in personality, 
and for the past seven years he has 
been studying the antecedents and signi- 
ficance of self-esteem. He co-edited 
with G. Nielsen, Personality Reseach. 


"pes Book, Concepts of Personality, 
is a difficult and annoying book to 
evaluate. According to its jacket it 
provides “a comprehensive survey of 
contemporary and classical approaches 
to personality’—which is pure hokum. 
The book consists of 17 papers pre- 
sented to the students of several de- 


partments at the University of Chicago 


under the aegis of an Interdepartmen- 
tal Committee on Clinical and Counsel- 
ing Psychology. The papers represent 
a smorgasbord, offering samples for 
all, but no hearty fare for anybody- 
In level, they fall somewhere between 
the introductory and the scholarly and 
apparently represent summaries of more 
extended discussions. In content, they 
include 4 papers reviewing experimen- 
tal evidence on basic processes, 7 P% 
pers that discuss various theories of pe™ 
sonality, and 3 each devoted to social 
processes and assessment procedure? 
Since few of these papers converge aP 
none are lengthy enough to be compre 
hensive, the net effect is that of a work- 
manlike and well considered pastiche 

. but a pastiche nonetheless. The 
annoying feature is that despite these 
limitations Concepts of Personality ap- 
pears to provide a valuable perspecti“? 
on the developments in personality M 
search over the past decade. 

With the exception of the papers by 
Ginsburg, Eriksen, and Fiske, the init? 
impression is that we have once aga 
been invited to the public demolitioP 
of resuscitated straw men and pe 
do-issues. There are the recurrent self- 
conscious examinations of assumption 
and logic, and the intellectualized ais 
courses that are neither provocative AA 
productive, Then just at the point n 
it seems all is pretty much the ge 
there is the sudden realization % — 
subtle but significant change in P", 
sonality research, These changes 
pervasive but far from overwhelm 
and are revealed as much by style i 
presentation and what is not $2! 
by what is expressed. Positions ar^ € 
as insular or entrenched as they € 


were, bombast is now more restrained, 
and there is more concern with develop- 
ing support for one's own position than 
destroying someone else's. In effect the 
heart has gone out of the battle and 
the dialogue between persons of differ- 
ing persuasion and methodology has 
begun. When the behaviorist becomes 
involved in verbal reports, the learning 
theorist in individual differences, and 
the clinician turns phenomenologist and 
measures the constructs of subjective 


experience, something profound is oc- 
curring, 


Tess caca been numerous 
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hese studies employ well 
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developed and theoretically sound lab- 
oratory procedures for the study of 
individual differences in perception and 
learning. Such studies have elsewhere 
been extended to physiological func- 
tions (Lacey, Malmo) and cognitive 
style (Klein, Dawes, and Witkin) and 
afford considerable promise for the 
derivation of more reliable constructs. 


| y ee the most prominent 
feature in current personality theory is 
the concern with subjective experience. 
Whether expressed in terms of phenom- 
enology, personal constructs, verbal re- 
ports or intuition as here evidenced, or 
Zen, existentialism, self-concept, and the 
semantic differential elsewhere, there is 
general appreciation that inner experi- 
ence is an essential, if not fully com- 
prehended, parameter of behavior. The 
question raised by the presentations 
of Shlein, Seechrest, Kounin, and Maddi 
is how such experiences can be con- 
strued and measured so that they take 
their place in the experimental study 
of personality. Q-sort, personal con- 
struct, and semantic differential tech- 
niques are clearly the most advanced 
attempts to meet this need but issues 
of defensiveness, uniqueness and valida- 
tion becloud their acceptance. As Fiske 
concludes in his incisive discussion on 
problems of personality measurement, 
there is urgent need for rapprochement 
between theorists and methodologists to 
deal with this and related issues. 

In retrospect, Concepts of Person- 
ality provides perspective but does not 
satisfy. Its superiority over other col- 
lections of papers and articles lies in 
the more theoretical level at which 
issues are discussed and the relatively 
large number of original and semi-orig- 
inal contributions. Personality has be- 
come too large a field for compre- 
hensive treatment in any single book 
and either selectivity or superficiality 
is unavoidable. The focus of a book is 
the burden of its editors and while 
Wepman and Heine attempt to meet 
that responsibility in their introduction 
and in the organization of material, 
the major burden still falls to the 
reader. 


Ww 


Reader in Search 
of An Audience? 


Maurice Natanson (Ed.) 


Philosophy of the Social Sciences: 
A Reader. New York: Random 
House, 1963. Pp. xiv + 560. 
$7.50. 


Reviewed by Martin DEUTSCH 


The editor, Maurice Natanson, re- 
ceived his PhD in Philosophy from the 
University of Nebraska and in addition 
holds the Doctor of Social Science De- 
gree from the New School for Social 
Research. He has taught at Nebraska, 
at the New School and at the Univer- 
sity of Houston. Presently he is Professor 
of Philosophy at the University of North 
Carolina. The reviewer, Martin Deutsch, 
received his psychological PhD from 
Columbia and he says he was very 
much impressed while there with his 
courses with Nagel and others in the 
philosophy of science, and while his 
activities have not been confined to that 
field, his reading in it continues. He 
styles himself as a social psychologist 
and his current work is involved with 
the principles of child development and 
with the influence of environments of 
varying descriptions on those principles. 
He is Director of the Institute for De- 
velopmental Studies and Professor in 
the Department of Psychiatry at New 
York Medical College. 


HIS BOOK is a collection of readings, 

and attempts to cover a wide range 
of philosophical questions relating to the 
social sciences. Most of the chapters are 
reprints, and it is useful to have them 
here in one collation. For whom it is 
most useful is the question. 

A central thread underlying the 
book's organization, and inherent in 
much of the discussion, is the "struggle 
between ‘objective’ and ‘subjective’ ways 
of seeing the world” and understanding 
human consciousness (p. 15). This of 
course has obvious cogency for psy- 
chology, but the emphasis and inter- 
pretation in bot Jatanson’s intr 
tions to the d Me iiia Pei 

a its sections and 
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in the papers constrict its subject mat- 
ter and limit its direct relevance to 
many of the current issues in psychology. 

Although the orientation of the book 
is toward empiricism and phenomeno- 
logy, this is rarely carried into the 


realm of individual experience. For 
example, there is no selection reflective 
of the philosophical rationale for 


the thinking of such psychologists as 
Hull, Tolman, Skinner, Allport, Lewin, 
or even Freud. It would have increased 
the saliency of the book for psychology 
and other behaviorally concerned dis- 
ciplines to include an appropriate selec- 
tion (and many exist) from one of these 
people—for example, Allport on ‘be- 
coming’ or Stevens’s classic, “Psychology 
and the Science of Science.” 

In fairness, it must be noted that the 
book does not purport to cover the 
philosophical issues inherent in modern 
psychology. But its title is Philosophy 
of the Social Sciences, it is a reader 
for students, and one might reasonably 
expect a somewhat wider range. Its 
actual range is heavily weighted toward 
philosophical questions in more or less 
classical sociological terms, with selec- 
tions from Georg Simmel, George Lund- 
berg, and Max Weber, for example. 
From the more philosophical side, an 
example of authors would be Alfred 
Schutz (to whom the book is dedicated), 
Carl Hempel, and Thelma Lavine. All 
of these chapters are individually in- 
teresting, well-written, and they raise 
and discuss important philo-sociological 
questions. But the collection as a whole 
does not constitute an adequate social 
science reader. 

The book will probably find its great- 
est use—at least from the standpoint of 
psychology courses—as a secondary 
reference in theory courses. For example, 
the exchange between Lavine and Nagel 
on the method of Verstehen is well 
worth reading and highly pertinent to 
many psychological issues. 


T M central focus in the book is 
brought out in a brief comment by 
Asch on the Hans Jonas contribution. 
Asch calls attention to the necessity for 
science always to reconsider its purposes. 
This demand for scientific introspection 
is suggested in a number of the chap- 
ters, and it is refreshing for the question 
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to be asked, *For what purpose all these 
empirics?" 

A general observation on the book: 
altogether there are too many intro- 
ductions and comments, which tend to 
be either highly concrete or tangential 
to the basic material that follows, as 
well as to the organization of the book. 


A reader, particularly one addressed to 
students, is most effective when it does 
more funnelling and uses introductory 
commentary to give focus and supply 
delineation. This may be what the edi- 
tor attempted to do, but what happens 
is that he often supplies too many roads 
to the next section or chapter. 


Problem-Solving Machines 


Edward Feigenbaum and Julian Feldman (Eds. ) 


Computers and Thought. 
$7.95. 


New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. Pp. xiv + 535. 


Reviewed by Eart B. Hunt 


Both editors, E. A. Feigenbaum and 
Julian Feldman, received their PhD's 
from Carnegie Institute of Technology 
where they studied under Newell and 
Simon. They are now both Assistant 
Professors at the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley and are both attached 
to the Center for Research in Manage- 
ment, School of Business Administra- 
tion. Feigenbaum is also associated with 
the Center for the Study of Human 
Learning. The reviewer, Earl B. Hunt 
(Yale PhD, 1960), is currently Senior 
Lecturer in the Basser Computing De- 
partment at the University of Sydney, 
Australia. He observes that whereas 
Feigenbaum and Feldman started their 
interest in the field from a manage- 
ment  science-computing background 
and have progressively moved toward 
psychology, he himself has done the 
opposite, Starting with an interest in 
psychology and moving steadily toward 
research in artificial intelligence. He 
has followed this progression through 
appointments at Yale (psychology), 
UCLA (business) and at Sydney (com- 
puting). He is the author of Concept 
Learning: An Information Processing 
Program (CP, Jan. 1964, 9, 40). 


T HiS is a useful collection of reprints, 
Why? Anyone who reads the news. 


papers knows that computers are IN, 


Thinking machines have fascinated 
man since the Greeks, and very serious 
speculation. on the topic dates back 
at least to Babbage’s development © 
computing devices in the 1800's. 
Shortly after the end of World War IH 
the pot boiled over, and books aP“ 
peared with such titles as Design f0" 
a Brain and Faster than Thought. The 
hard-headed psychologist who looke 
into these proposed thinking machines 
soon found that either the machines 
discussed were useful arithmetic de- 
vices or, more likely, demonstration? 
that the criteria of “purposive behav- 
ior" could be shown in an obviously 
deterministic machine. The gadget 
were of more interest to the philoso" 
pher than to the experimental psychol- 
ogist, and interest subsided. J 
In the late 1950’s a more sophi^ 
ticated viewpoint developed. There P 
no “school” of machine theorists; ín 
several people, more or less indepe?^" 
ently, put forward the following iem 
If a process can be represented a8 2 
manipulation of symbols, it can be ea 
formed on a digital computer. ae 
ing is such a process.) A process be 
organize such processes can m che 
programmed on a digital compute? ad- 
results cannot easily be predicted ‘a 4 a 
vance. (Yes, the machine just did "^ 
the programmer told it to do. 
did not know what he said.) The 7 


ing programs can be used to solve inter- 
esting problems (artificial intelligence) 
or to model human problem solving. 
The two activities will sometimes be the 
Same, and sometimes be quite different. 

These ideas ought to be of interest 
to psychologists. But if an eager PhD 
candidate tried to work in this area 
(and I know whereof I speak) he 
found himself frustrated by the inac- 
cessibility of the literature. For a vari- 
ety of reasons, articles dealing with 


artificial intelligence and computer 
Simulation have not appeared in the 
Conventional psychological literature 


except for a few tantalizing “review 
and prospect” pieces, It was terribly 
hard to find out exactly what a pro- 
Stam did, or even if it did what it 
Purported to do. In part this was 
Sinis I oversell, and this cannot be 
ile rum » But in part it was because 
Siete a was widely scattered over 
and (ma pe conference reports, 
lata ils rustrating) privately circu- 

meographs that were supposed 


to 
ba for comment but actually were 
ckdoor publication. 
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remedy a, and Feldman set out to 
fea on 1S situation insofar as it af- 
qtii e part of the "computer ap- 
of own intelligence—the creation 
substinee pS that either simulate or 
plat er or what we might call “com- 
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Papers cd hs collected reprints of 
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hot bei Process (integer programming 
8 available at the time the 
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"These papers report 
© the job, without ex- 
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Ob, because they may 
machines, or because 
Tested in thought proc- 
= restricting yourself to 
ard-headeq “sums: However, for the 
behaviorist. who is only 

of squishy ee models of the movement 
gs, Feigenbaum and Feld- 
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reports i Ba section, reprints of 
w 
“ore used to ich computer programs 


Simulate human behavior 
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in learning and decision-making situa- 
tions. The psychologist will find these 
interesting but perhaps not so far ad- 
vanced as the artificial intelligence 
papers. In particular, he may ask why 
there aren't more detailed compari- 
sons, instead of general remarks. (I 
specifically include as my target here 
a paper of which I am co-author.) I 
believe that the reason for lack of 
explicit tests is that the programs are 
models of much more complex behav- 
ior than those with which the experi- 
mental psychologist usually deals. One 
paper, an original one by Clarkson, 
describes a program to simulate in- 
vestment policies of bank officials! 
Should we not be willing to strike a 
balance between explicit, accurate test- 
ing and the inherent worth and com- 
plexity of the behavior being modeled? 
Or is (as the theoretical polemics of 
psychology suggest) one or the other 
to be a sine qua non? More editorial 
discussion of the general questions 
raised by the simulation papers, and 
of how the papers relate to each other, 
would have been appropriate. Even with- 
out this discussion, however, the pro- 
vision of these reprints in a location 
accessible to psychologists (most of 
them appeared in computer journals) 
will be helpful. The editors, of course, 
cannot be blamed for the state of the 
art vis à vis testing of models except 
when they also act as authors. 


A BOOK of reprints is bound to suffer 
from errors of inclusion and omission, 
and arguing over them would be fruit- 
less. A few general points are worth 
mentioning. The term "Computers and 
Thought" could serve as a title for 
studies of problem-solving programs 
such as are included here, pattern rec- 
ognition studies, information retrieval 
systems, and for the so-called self or- 
ganizing systems, conceived of either as 
programs that rewrite themselves or as 
models of biological nerve net organi- 
zation. Feigenbaum and Feldman specif- 
ically limit themselves to problem 
solving and a very brief look at pattern 
recognition. (The look, including an 
original paper by Uhr and Vossler, 
is a good one.) They had to set 
limits; there is just too much litera- 
ture. At the very end, they have a 


paper by Minsky, a “descriptor-indexed 
bibliography," which can be used as 
an entry to the fields not covered by 
their reprint selection. This was a 
clever solution to a vexing problem. 

In another omission, which is not 
stated explicitly, the authors have 
avoided papers which rely more on 
mathematical expression and argument 
than on verbal description and flow 
charts. While these papers are harder 
to read, they are often referenced by 
other papers in the book, and even by 
editorial comments. This is particularly 
true in the artificial intelligence field, 
where the interested reader should 
“follow up" the references to Wang 
and to McCarthy, and recent work on 
computability. The relevance of this 
omission to the average psychologist is 
hard to assess, but he should be aware 
of it. 

To me, the principal sin of com- 
mission was the inclusion of two “re- 
view of the field" articles, by Armer 
and Minsky, at the very end. A sum- 
ming up by the editors would have 
been worthwhile. In spite of 
their reverent attitude toward these 
articles, which they say they would be 
"presumptuous to review" (p. 387), I 
think they could have added a great 
deal. Minsky's article (which is sepa- 
rate from his bibliography) was an ex- 
cellent summary of the field and its 
problems as of 1960, but this field has 
moved. Besides, many of the papers he 
discusses appear in the collection and 
should speak for themselves. Frankly, 
Armer's analysis underwhelmed me, and 
I had no use for his argument that 
we should push artificial intelligence 
research not because the Russians have 
done something in it, but because they 
are talking as if they might. Not even 
the defense budget can stand that 
criterion. 


more 


Feigenbaum and Feldman have con- 
centrated on programs which have ac- 
tually been constructed and used— 
there is little of the "I can envisage a 
machine that . . ." argument here, 
For this, three cheers. If you want to 
find out what sort of problem-solving 
machines had been built up to the 
end of 1962, you could not spend 
$7.95 more efficiently. 
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Risking a Leap 


Robert L. Katz 


Empathy: Its Nature and Uses. New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 


1963. Pp. xii + 210. $4.95. 


Reviewed by Sinxev M. Jourarp 


The author, Rabbi Robert L. Katz, is 
Professor of Human Relations at the He- 
brew Union College-Jewish Institute of 
Religion in Cincinnati. Of present rele- 
vance is the fact that he has been a 
“student” at the National Training Lab- 
oratories in Group Dynamics and has 
taught in the Department of Sociology 
at the University of Cincinnati. The 
reviewer, Sidney M. Jourard, with a 
PhD from the University of Buffalo, 
is Professor of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Florida, He has taught at Emory 
University and at the University of Ala- 
bama Medical School. He is the author 
of Personal Adjustment (1963, 2nd ed.) 
and of The Transparent Self (1964) 
and is interested in the study of self- 
disclosure and its role in psychotherapy. 
In August 1964 he went to the Tavistock 
Clinic in London to spend a year on 
a NIMH Special Fellowship. He has 
reviewed before for CP (CP, Sept. 1963, 
8, 330). 


HE other man’s world is a source of 

fascination, but some can glimpse 
into it better and more continuously 
than others. The means by which we 
peer into this other world is indirect; we 
must make an imaginative leap out of 
our own skins into the skin of the 
other, We may miss, and often do, 
which is the risk entailed in empathy. 
But if we do not risk the leap, we do 
not stand a chance of closing the psy- 
chological gap that separates ourselves 
from others. 

Empathy is a form of ‘as if be- 
havior—we imagine that we are the 
other person to whom things are hap- 
pening in a situation, and in whom 
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feelings are going on. We can do this 
imaginative “other-person-being” with 
some chance of accuracy because all 
of us share fundamental similarities, 
beginning at the biological level, and 
extending through commonalities in so- 
cialization and in life-experiences, With- 
out empathizing with another, we tend 
to treat with him as an “it” rather 
than as a “thou.” 

Rabbi Katz, the author of this concise 
and illuminating book, has performed 
yeoman service for psychologists. He 
has surveyed a great deal of literature 
that is seldom reviewed for its relevance 
to empathy, and teased out of it a con- 
cept of empathy that is highly articu- 
late and explicit, and differentiated 
from sympathy. Freud, Mead, Scheler, 
Lipps, Buber, Moreno, and Fromm are 
just a few of the authors whom Katz 
has consulted in drawing together his 
exposition which is, I think, better 
evolved than David Stewart's Preface to 
Empathy (New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1956). However, this is only to 
be expected, since Katz had the ad- 
vantage of Stewart's earlier effort to 
comprehend and describe empathy, 

For me, by far the most engaging 
part of this book was the analysis of 
empathy in counseling and Psychother- 
apy. Katz contrasts ‘insight therapies 
with ‘relationship’ therapies and does so 
from the point of view of the role played 
by empathy in these approaches. In 
the former, empathy is a ‘tool’ em. 
ployed by the therapist to enhance his 
‘insight’ into his patient, an insight 
which is strategically conveyed to the 
patient when the therapist believes it 
can be received. In relationship ther- 
apy, empathy is a therapeutic force; 

; 


the therapist enters into a dialogue of 
mutual transparency with his patient, 
with the faith that out of such a rela- 
tionship, the patient will increase in em- 
pathy with himself and with others. I 
inferred that Rabbi Katz leans more to 
this latter concept of therapy, and I cer- 
tainly find it more congenial to me. 
Unhappily (or happily) enough, I ex- 
perienced an uncanny feeling that Katz 
and I had unconsciously plagiarized 
one another in our writing about the 
therapeutic process, since many of our 
views are identical, I realized, however, 
that we have shared in the Zeitgeist, and 
felt confirmed by his writing. I shall 
want my students to read Katz’s chap- 
ters on “Uses for Practitioner and Cli- 
ent,” “The Effective Empathizer,” and 
“Missing the Mark,” for the excellent 
exposition of psychotherapy as a special 
case of human encounter rather than an 
instance of ‘treatment? 


y m is a fine analysis of factors 1? 
effective empathizing, one which places 
empathy into a potentially researchable 
framework—the dependent variable 
would be the confirmed (by the target 
person) empathic guess, while indepe?" 
dent variables could include measurable 
aspects of the empathizer such aS oe 
age, sex, training, class, respect for y 
other, flexibility, and degree of involv 
ment with his lot, 

The author devotes a chapter to af 
scribe factors in failure at empathy.. - 
found this chapter a marvelous depi? 
tion of those with a special talent ge 
is all too common, namely, the flair 
misunderstanding the other pef 
Those cursed with this dangerous > 


fe Me 
include persons who have underg 
excessive soci autocr? 


alization, who are am 


and authoritarians, people with St€ ? 
typed concepts of others, and, amon, 
therapists, the “technique-worshipPo™ y 
Some quotes will give the flavor | i 
Katz’s style of writing, and of the ll 
tent: “, |. in the model of the ene 
Pist that we are presenting +: " an 
engagement between them is soci» seal 
real love for the client is often t 
for healing. We need have no unea“ n 
about using such a common and Popy 
term as love if we are not Inf% nye 
and unreasonably committed, ?* and 


e ; s 
Some psychiatrists, to a rigoro" 
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New and recent Wiley books for Psychologists 
aaa 


BEHAVIOR CHANGE THROUGH GUIDANCE 

By HENRY WEITZ, Duke University. Sets forth 
the author's Behavior Product Theory of human 
behavior, 1964. 225 pages. $6.50. 


THE DYNAMICS OF INTERPERSONAL BEHAVIOR 

MEN ABRAHAM ZALEZNIK and DAVID MO- 

eff T, both of Harvard University. Explores the 

dae of interpersonal behavior on various aspects 
C organization. 7964. 520 pages. $7.95. 


nook ON INTERPERSONAL BEHAVIOR 

ORGANIZATIONS 

MEN ABRAHAM ZALEZNIK and DAVID MO- 
. ^ companion volume to THE DYNAMICS 


OF INTE ) k 2 
fag $7 ERPERSONAL BEHAVIOR. 1964. 587 


Dd 


ABILITY AND CHANGE IN HUMAN 

S ACTERISTICS 

y} BENJAMIN S. BLOOM, Universi i 
1964. 2:3 Depos. A ; University of Chicago. 
T 

HINKING From Association to Gestalt 
GEORGE”? JEAN MATTER MANDLER and 
z E MANDLER, both of the University of 
OY seri A volume in the PERSPECTIVES IN PsvcHor.- 
$2.95 es. 1964. 300 pages. Cloth: $4.95. Paper: 


IN 
35 MEDIATE CORRELATIONAL METHODS 
sity, 1964. 211 pans, ^ e: Temple Univer- 
ri FRAMES AND BAD 
y pa of Frame Writing 
Califonia N MEYER MARKLE, University of 
$4.95. » Los Angeles. 1964. Approx. 248 pages. 


Mo 
ea OF six CULTURES 
Ps "ie 3 Child Rearing 
and Wir, MINTURN, University of Illinois; 
me. TELIAM W. LAMBERT, Cornell University. 


MA 
Edite JUDGMENTS AND OPTIMALITY 
Y MAYNARD W. SHELLY II and 
Research 7 BRYAN, both of the Office of Naval 
` 1964. 436 pages. $8.95. 


WORK AND MOTIVATION 
By VICTOR H. VROOM, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 1964. 331 pages. $6.95. 


A SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF GROUP PROCESSES 
FOR DECISION-MAKING 

By BARRY E. COLLINS, Yale University; and 
HAROLD GUETZKOW, Northwestern University. 
1964. 254 pages. $6.25. 


THE APPROVAL MOTIVE 
Studies in Evaluative Dependence 

By DOUGLAS P. CROWNE, University of Con- 
necticut; and DAVID MARLOWE, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 1964. Approx. 232 pages. Prob. $6.95. 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRESS 
Studies in Role Conflict and Ambiguity 

By ROBERT L. KAHN; DONALD M. WOLFE; 
ROBERT P. QUINN; J. DIEDRICK SNOEK; 
and ROBERT A. ROSENTHAL. 1964. 470 pages. 
$7.95. 
HYPNOTHERAPY A Survey of the Literature 

By MARGARET BRENMAN and MERTON M. 
GILL. A Science Editions Paperback. $1.65. 


EXPECTED VALUES OF DISCRETE RANDOM 
VARIABLES AND ELEMENTARY STATISTICS 

By ALLEN L. EDWARDS, University of Washing- 
ton. 1964. 146 pages. Cloth: $5.95. Paper: $3.95. 


MOTIVATION Theory and Research 
By C. N. COFER and M. H. APPLEY. 7964. 958 
pages. $12.50. 


PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT A Critical Survey 
By PHILIP E. VERNON, University of London. 
1964. 333 pages. $7.50. 


SOCIAL CLASS AND MENTAL ILLNESS 
A Community Study 

By AUGUST B. HOLLINGSHEAD and FRED- 
[ER C. REDLICH. A Science Editions Paper- 
yack, $1.95. 


NEW PERSPECTIVES IN ORGANIZATION RESEARCH 

Edited by WILLIAM W. COOPER and HAROLD 
J. LEAVITT, Carnegie Institute of Technology; and 
MAYNARD W. SHELLY II, Office of Naval Re- 
search. 1964. 606 pages. $12.50. 
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classic model of a scientific laboratory 
in which an object is tested and ma- 
nipulated by an expert. . . .” 

" ... his own personality being a 
pharmacological agent, the therapist 
must have unusual purity of motive." 

""The discomforts of involvement are 
so great that we can understand why 
many counselors and therapists hesitate 
to engage in anything more than per- 
functory or superficial empathy." 

Not the least of the insights which 
Professor Katz affords is to the effect 
that empathy cannot be simulated. 
There are no gimmicks involved in em- 
pathy—it is at once an expression of 
commitment to the goal of understand- 
ing and helping another, and a risky 
effort to carry the commitment to ful- 
fillment. However, there is ample 
reason to suspect that the knowledge of 
another gained through empathy is ve- 
ridical, and that scientific study of the 
process itself can become more effective. 
I believe that this book can be read 
with profit by investigators of inter- 
personal processes, and by clinicians of 
all sorts. There are parts of the book 
I wish that I had written, 


Limpidity on 


Deficiencies 


Donald W. Hastings, MD 


Impotence and rigidity. Boston, 
Mass.: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1963. Pp. 144. $5.50. 


Reviewed by FRANK A. BEACH 


The author, Donald W. Hastings, MD, 
is Professor and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Psychiatry and Neurology 
at The University of Minnesota’s Medi- 
cal School. The reviewer, Frank A. 
Beach, is Professor of Psychology at 
the University of California, Berkeley. 
He received his PhD from Chicago, 
has taught at Harvard and at Yale and 
has served as curator and chairman of 
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the department of animal behavior at 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. He is the author of Hormones 
and Behavior (1948) and, with C. S. 
Ford, of Patterns of Sexual Behavior 
(1952). 


« HIS book is written for practicing 

"Toii with the hope that it 
may aid in their understanding of sev- 
eral of the common sexual troubles that 
beset our culture.” Only a ‘working 
doctor can judge the extent to which 
Hastings’s book achieves the aim ex- 
pressed in this prefatory statement. To 
an academician the chances for success 
seem excellent. 

Dr. Hastings's presentation is tightly 
organized, solidly documented, and as 
authoritative as any honest presentation 
of this confused topic can be. 

It is reassuring to find knowledgeable 
discussion of recent research such as 
that of Masters and Johnson on the 
physiology of sexual response in men 
and women. It is equally encouraging 
to discover that Hastings has read out- 
side the medical literature, and has 
read critically. For example, the ten- 
dency of some psychiatrists to interpret 
certain kinds of behavior in terms of 
the ethological concept of ‘imprinting’ 
is noted and followed with the valid 
criticism. that imprinting has not been 
shown to occur in human beings. 

Hastings's attitude vis à vis Freudian 
interpretations of impotence and frigid- 
ity is neither doctrinaire nor hypercriti- 
cal. The supposed distinction between 
the psychological consequences of cli- 
toral versus vaginal orgasm is strongly 
questioned. Some psychoanalytic formu- 
lations are treated sympathetically, but 
in other cases presenting symptoms are 
interpreted without recourse to the ana- 
lytic approach. For instance, “the con. 
cept of vaginismus as a conditioned 
reflex is so in accord with the available 
data that it appears to be the logical 
explanation of the syndrome” (p. 96) 


A emphasis is laid upon 
the great range of individual differences 
in the sources and expressions of erotic 
excitement, and judgmental terms such 
as ‘perversion’ are not employed. No- 
where does the reader find dichotomous 


classifications such as ‘normal’ and 
‘abnormal.’ Syndromes commonly men- 
tioned in literature dealing with the 
central topic are scrupulously listed but 
not without comment. One example: 
“My clinical experience with this phe- 
nomenon is so limited that I have no 
real impression about it and do not 
know whether it is a discrete condition 
or simply another example of the wide 
range of individual difference. I suspect 
the latter but do not know” (p. 66). 

A rather wry introduction to the 
chapter on frigidity notes that sexual 
coldness in women is commonly diag- 
nosed as psychological in origin; 
whereas masculine impotence is more 
frequently referred to hypogonadism, 
infection of the prostatic urethra oF 
some other organic defect. Observing 
that according to his clinical experience 
women have no monopoly on sexual 
coldness, Hastings suggests that the 
common, sex-related differential diag- 
nosis derives from the fact that nearly 
all medical authors are men. He opines 
that the writers readily ascribe psycho- 
logical causation to sexual deficiencies 
in the female but are reluctant to apply 
the same diagnosis to their own sex 

Treatment of sexual inadequacies AS 
discussed at length and some common- 
ly-accepted myths are examined. The 
widespread belief that erection is pe 
flexively produced by a full bladder 15 
dealt with pithily, “If it were possible 
to obtain an erection by avoiding Uri 
nation, the solution to erectile imp” 
tence would be an exceedingly simple 
one . . . the human male would have 
stumbled onto this fact before the 
dawn of recorded history and . + 
by now it would be an established 
part of human knowledge." 

One final commendatory comme 
which might perhaps have more appro 
priately been placed at the beginning: 
is that the author takes pains to prese 
Precise, working definitions of all b 
basic terms, m 

This is a fine book for the practicins 
Physician and equally useful for any 
Psychologists who work with patient 


nt, 
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New MeGraw-Mill Books Which Examine 
Significant Trends. Problems. and 
Approaches in Contemporary Psychology 


Physiological Psychology, Third Edition 


By CLIFFORD T. MORGAN, University of California, 
Santa Barbara, McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. Avail- 
able in January, 


Thoroughly Revised & Updated. [7 In this exten- 
Sively revised edition of a very successful psychology text, 
Professor Morgan presents a broad perspective of physio- 
logical Psychology. The author is primarily concerned with 
what takes place in two general systems: the nervous 
System and the internal environment. 


As in j i i š 
£ ce Ms previous version, the book is factual, thorough, 
and sc s ree 
es. Scholarly, It. contains all the physiological and ana- 
omicg p. 

mical background necessary for handling text problems. 


Experimental and review literature plus the latest re- 
Search have bee, 
and incorporate 
în the fie 
illustr: 


n carefully and systematically examined 
d into all the sections to reflect advances 
: ld over the past 14 years. The approximately 170 
ations in this edition have all been redrawn. 


Important Features [] 
the Third E 
the chapte: 
reduce 


Among the significant changes in 
dition are the condensation of two sections: 
7$ on sensory and motor functions have been 
d from ten, in the previous edition, to six chapters. 
t] The chapters 
Breat dea] of ir 
briefer 8 Ga 


on sensory functions, which contain a 
‘formation on microelectrode recording are 
ake room for new knowledge in other areas. 
O The i 
materia " " á 
ik aterial on motor functions is now found in two 
Apters, preso 
and how they 
vation ą 
anı ^"arni: . 
tively d learning remain the same, but are now rela- 


nung a general picture of the motor systems 


* Nervous system. evokes potential recording, 


Neephalography, 


Social Psychology 


By PAUL F. SECORD and CARL W. BACKMAN, both 
of the University of Nevada. Off Press. 


A contemporary view of social psychology that accurately 
reflects the empirical research in the field and integrates 
the views of both psychologists and sociologists, Major 
theoretical formulation associated with each of the areas 
of social psychology is presented. 


International Resources in Clinical 
Psychology 
Edited by HENRY P. DAVID, M. D., World Federation 


for Mental Health, Geneva. McGraw-Hill Series in Inter- 
national Development. 236 pages. $7.50. 


For the first time, comparative reports on the clinical 
trends in psychology for 58 nations are available in one 
monograph. After studying the summaries of clinical 
psychology by geographic area, the reader will be able 
to make his own comparisons between specific countries, 


Human Factors Engineering 
Second Edition of Human Engineering 


By ERNEST J. McCORMICK, Purdue University, 653 
pages, $12.50. 

This nontechnical and profusely illustrated book surveys 
the field of human factors in the design of man-machine 
systems, equipment, products, and items and facilities 
used by human beings. Offers an integrated treatment of 
a wide range of human factors topics, including the re- 
sults of pertinent research. 


Decision and Choice: Contributions of 
Sidney Siegel 


Edited by SAMUEL MESSICK, Educational Testing 
Service; and THUR H. BRAYFIELD, American Psy- 
chological Association. McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 
298 pages, $8.95. 


This memorial tribute to Sidney Siegel, the brilliant 
psychologist who died in 1961 at the age of 45, provides 
a convenient reference source for his work and an over- 
view of his impact on several areas of psychology. 


Examination copies available on request 


b. 
q 


MeCRAW.HILL BOOK COMPANY/330 West 42nd St./New York, N. Y. 10036 
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Arbeitswissenschaft 


Gunther Lehmann, Alfred Eher and Herbert Hentschel 


Handbuch der Gesamten Arbeitsmedizin. Vol. 1: Arbeitsphysiologie. Vol. 5: 
Arbeitspsychologie, Medizinische Berufskunde und Grenzgebiete. Berlin- 
Munich-Vienna: Urban and Schwarzenberg, 1961. Pp. xx + 933; xv + 


799. DM 250. 


Reviewed by Joser Brožek 


The chief editor of these volumes is 
Ernst Baader. Gunther Lehmann, edi- 
tor and co-author of the volume on 
work physiology, serves as director of 
the Max Planck Institute of Industrial 
Physiology in Dortmund and is the au- 
thor of Praktische Arbeitsphysiologie. 
The two authors of the section on in- 
dustrial psychology are Alfred Eher and 
Herbert Hentschel, both residing in Aus- 
tria. Eher is the author of the Hand- 
buch der Arbeitsanalyse. Hentschel is 
interested in motivation and in psycho- 
logical appraisal of work capacity. The 
reviewer is Josef Brožek, known to all 
CP's readers as our hardworking con- 
sultant on Slavic and Russian books. 
He had two post-doctoral years of 
training in industry and retains an in- 
terest in problems of human perform- 
ance even though he is now functioning 
in an academic setting as Professor of 
Psychology at Lehigh University. He 
has reviewed previously for CP (books 
published in French, Serbocroatian and 
English) and has produced as well CP's 
lists of Slavic and Russian books. 


HE idea of a Handbuch, as a syn- 
T thesis of existing knowledge in a 
Eiven field, is synonymous with the 
very best in German scientific tradi- 
tion. Typically, a Handbuch is anything 
but a “handy book.” More likely than 
not it consists not of one book but of 
a series of tomes. 

The Handbuch stereotype fits well 
the work under review, down to the 
ambitious adjective, gesamt. It is de- 
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signed to cover the whole field of in- 
dustrial medicine. In the given context 
Arbeitsmedizin is a near-synonym of 
Arbeitswissenschaft—the Science of 
(Human) Work. 

The volume that is most likely to 
impress, yes, overwhelm American sci- 
entists concerned with the *human fac- 
tor in industry" is the first volume 
devoted to industrial (work) physiol- 
ogy. The only monograph in this field 
published in recent years in this country 
is Lucien Brouha’s Physiology in In- 
dustry. By sheer weight, the ratio of 
the German to Brouha's Belgian-C 
dian-American opus is 5:1, 

Industrial psychology (Vol. 5, pp. 1- 
234) makes a less dramatic showing 
in the Handbuch. It shares space in 
the final volume of the series with 
several border disciplines and topics: 
sociology, education, law, general and 
medical study of Occupations, voca- 
tional guidance, rehabilitation, corrective 
and preventive exercise, and absentee- 
ism. Some of these areas, 


ʻana- 


of course, 
have a very direct bearing on industrial 
psychology. 

For purposes of general information, 
the contents of the remaining 3 volumes 
of the Handbuch will be listed. Vol. 2 
deals with occupational diseases, Vol, 
3 with the employment of the handi- 
capped and the chronically ill. Vol. 4 
is labeled Industrial Hygiene, Arbeits- 
hygiene, but it includes not only mat- 
ters of accident prevention, sanitation, 
and toxicology but also such topics as 
age (and aging), employment of wo- 
men, hours of work, and lighting. 


Industrial physiology is broadly con- 
ceived in the Handbuch. It encom- 
passes not only the classical topics 
(bodily structure, circulation and res- 
piration, muscle function, energy ex- 
penditure, activity of the central and 
autonomic nervous system) but in- 
cludes also chapters on the effects of 
nutrition and of industrial environment 
(atmospheric conditions, noise, vibra- 
tion). 

Nearest to the psychologist's concern 
are the chapters on the physiology of 
Sense organs, with emphasis on vision 
(Otto R. Ranke), on the evaluation of 
performance capacity (Gunther Leh- 
mann), on physical (Erich A. Müller) 
and central fatigue (Etienne Grand- 
jean), and on psychopharmacological 
effects, including the effects of stimu- 
lants and of alcohol. G, Lehmann and 
Heinz Schmidtke consider the problem 
of financial remuneration and of work- 
ing hours, 

Three chapters tackle problems that 
will be of particular interest to special- 
ists in human engineering: posture (G. 
Lehmann), the time characteristics © 
work operations (Otto Graf), and the 
adaptation of tools and machines t? 
man's anatomy and physiology (G. Leh- 
mann and Fritz Stier), While J. Amar 
wrote about physiological principles ° 
"scientific management" (Organisation 
Physiologique du Travail) back ™ 
1917, and while some American an 
British studies are cited, the bulk © 
the data on which these chapters 
in particular, the last one—are based 
represents the contribution of the Get 
man school of work physiology. The 
Seneral approach reaches a good ae 
ance between the considerations © 
laboratory data and information ob- 
tained in plant studies. 


T IE SECTION on 


s i ;chol- 
industrial p 
ogy consists of 4 chapters, differins 


widely in length. A first brief capt 
deals with motivation while the 135 
chapter, also quite short, is concerne. 
with industrial accidents, including 
their Psychodynamic roots (aggression 
regression, fixation, resignation), 9?" 
safety education, About 70 pp. ave o 
Voted to behavioral prognosis based ho- 
à comprehensive assessment of pas 
logical structure (struktur psycholoe 


che Verhaltensprognose), by means of 
batteries of objective psychological tests 
of abilities and interests plus such 
other, depth-psychological (projective, 
expressive) procedures as may be called 
for. 

The authors are understandably cool 
toward the latter procedures, especially 
toward graphology. The reader is re- 
minded that in Germany's Third 
Reich (1933-1945) the quantitative ap- 
Praisal of abilities was replaced, under 
the influence of L. Klages and the intui- 
tive psychology (Verstehenspsychologic), 
by the personality analysis based on the 
Study of expressive movements. (aus- 
druckspsychologische Persónlickeitsdeu- 
tung). Eventually, this approach, cen- 
tered in graphology, became accepted 
as the official psychodiagnostic method 
E = ira Army and Air Force. 
i t. its use in business and in- 
by 2 ues being replaced only slowly 
ithe oo procedures. Even 
ological rly ie not only were graph- 
ES iiec yses still being written by 
ar dmn in Germany, but fre- 
BE ne i hey represented the sole means 

Psychological appraisal. 
nee and Eher favor a struc- 
js bn Aaa approach. Amer- 
teits x spina encounter familiar 
wena Pats ge (such as the 
m Ach of the Wechsler Bel- 
n. rt nag Fo ive Scale. or 
ased, lon s Intelligenz-Struktur-Test 
Sone's tests - Hie pattern of Thur- 
ties). Of iic Poua mental abili- 
dE gey been ihterest are some of 
PEDA edures, new in form if 

cilis im es principle, such as R. 
telligence, "i c (4-factor) test of in- 

D Raveni os s "rene analogy of 
Lienert’s ac. e^ gà Matrices, G. 
relations Pu" ative Tex or spatial 
Puis's dea pom inning hE Cha- 
tions of ihe Bei sii: several varia- 

artegg’s m ssing-out test, and E. 

Pictu 


ing its se ie re-completion test hav- 
Psychology. in C. G. Jung's analytical 
The | 


devoted argest chapter (195 pp.) is 


in, here and 
Substantia] 
to a Compr 


there, for good measure. 
abr of attention is given 
hensive analysis of the work 


e 


place, going substantially beyond the 
traditional time-and-motion studies. In 
recent years systematic effort, large in 
magnitude, was being devoted on the 
Continent to psychologically oriented 
job analysis. Thus in Austria N. Thumb 
undertook an ambitious description and 
cataloguing of occupations (Berufskar- 
tei). F. Molle, the author of the Ger- 
man Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
(Wörterbuch der Berufsbezeichnungen, 
1951) has been carrying on occupa- 
tional research in the wider European 
framework. A schema of psychological 
demands in the steel industry and a 
more generally applicable but also a 
more detailed system, developed by one 
of the authors, H. Hentschel, are pre- 
sented in the Handbook in some detail. 


I the References the non-periodical 
literature on the subject is well rep- 
resented, In particular, the authors are 
thoroughly familiar with the American 
work. For non-Europeans, the section 
on Literature will serve as a useful 
source of information about the work 
published in the German language. Ter- 
ritorially, this means Germany. (almost 
solely West Germany) but also Aus- 
tria and, importantly, Switzerland. (the 
works of H. DBiüsch, Franziska Baum- 
garten, A. Carrard, R. Meili)—a coun- 
try in which applied psychology experi- 
enced a singularly free and creative 
development. 


Some confusion is introduced in the 
references by the fact that the authors 
are not consistent in indicating whether 
a given book, in German, is an origi- 
nal or a translation and, if so, what 
was the title or the language of the 
original. Thus the English source is 
cited for G. W. Allport’s Persónlichkeit 
or B. B. Gardner and S. G. Moore's 
Praktische Menschenführung in Betrieb 
but not for H. J. Eysenck's Wege 
und Abwege der Psychologie or T. 
M. Newcomb’s Sozialpsychologie. The 
beginning (and maybe even the grad- 
uate) student is not likely to realize 
that S. L. Rubinstein’s Grundlagen der 
allgemeinen Psychologie is a translation 
from Russian. 


A last point, but not the least: poten- 
tial purchasers, beware! The prices of 
the individual volumes are fabulous. 


We have here collectors’ items rather 
than casual graduation gifts. This is 
unfortunate since, in its totality, the 
Handbuch is a unique and useful refer- 
ence work, 


Therapy for All 


Eugenia Hanfmann, Richard M. 
Jones, Elliot Baker and Leo Kovar 


Psychological Counseling in a 
Small College. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Schenkman, 1963. Pp. xi + 131. 
$3.95. $ 


Reviewed by Cuartes F. WARNATH 


The first three authors, Eugenia Hanf- 
mann, Richard M. Jones and Elliot 
Baker, are psychologists and all are 
located at the Psychological Counseling 
Center at Brandeis University. The 
fourth author, Leo Kovar, is a phy- 
sician associated with the William 
Alanson White Institute and with Co- 
lumbia’s College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. The reviewer, Charles F. War- 
nath, is Director of the Counseling 
Center and Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology at Oregon State University. 
He received his 1954 PhD in Counsel- 
ing Psychology from Columbia and for 
a while was staff counselor at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and then at the 
University of Oregon. He is currently 
Chairman of the State Board of Psychol- 
ogist Examiners in Oregon. 


urs is an excellent description of the 

development of a somewhat atypical 
college counseling center. The operations 
of the Brandeis University Counseling 
Center described here have some slight 
similarity to the activities of other cen- 
ters; for example the discussions of 
confidentiality and of procedures for 
working out accommodations with the 
administration, since they are universal 
concerns of all counseling centers, will 
strike a responsive chord. The counsel- 
ing being carried on at Brandeis 
ever, has its base in psychoanal 


how- 
and 
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Ready for Fall Cho 


THE ABNORMAL PERSON 


AND HIS WORLD: 


An Introduction to 
Psychopathology 


By PAUL J. STERN, Psychologist, 
Harvard University Health Services 


A 


comprehensive book focusing on 


clinical areas of abnormal psychology 
which are of primary theoretical or 
practical importance. 


The major content areas covered are: 


9 the neuroses 
* personality disorders 
9 psychosomatic conditions 
© the psychoses 


Lucid and concise, this text incor- 
porates material on Freudian analysis 
and existential psychology. 


6 x 9, 300 pages 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO MOTIVATION 


By JOHN W. ATKINSON, Professor 


of Psychology, Univ. of Michigan 


Here is an exciting new work present- 
ing a full scale introduction to motiva- 
tion—from historical foundations of 
contemporary concepts, problems and 


issues to 


the sources of ideas that 


now converge to comprise the psychol- 
ogy of motivation. 


The basic concepts and methods ad- 
vanced by: 


9 James 
* Freud 
9 Lewin 
* Tolman 
è Hull 


are discussed and assessed, as are Pro- 
fessor Atkinson’s own important con- 
tributions to motivation. 


7 x 9⁄2, 300 pages—double column 


ee 
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VAN NOSTRAND 


Princeton, New Jersey 


can better be compared to psychiatric 
services offered in student health cen- 
ters than to the work being done at the 
college counseling centers known to 
this writer. 

Brandeis is free, of course, to call 
its service center whatever it wishes, 
but counselors at other schools may 
be disturbed by the fact that the 
Brandeis staff seems to imply that any- 
thing less than their brand of therapy 
is not adequate counseling for college 
students. They do no educational-voca- 
tional counseling, going only so far as 
to maintain a list of off-campus agen- 
cies where students may go for this 
assistance. The authors mention that a 
college administration should be aware 
of the fact that it can expect about 
twice as much therapeutic time from 
psychologists as from psychiatrists for 
the same money. It seems safe to say 
that very few college counselors tend 
to think of themselves in 
psychiatric-time equivalents, 


terms of 


The director of a traditional center 
will wish the Brandeis staff well but 
he will compare with envy his own 
inadequate staff to the four full-time 
staff members (all with doctorates) for 
a student body of 1,600. He can only 
speculate on the number of schools for 


which this book might be used as a 
guide. However, he will need only 
simple arithmetic to figure out that à 


comparable service would require one 
fulltime staff member with the doctor- 
ate for every 400 students, The profes- 
sional staff budget involved in such a 
counselor/student ratio would 
mediately make this sort of Oper: 
prohibitive in all but the most 
ously funded institutions, 


Brandeis 


im- 
‘ation 
gener- 


is, perhaps, fortunate to 
have had available the financial re- 
sources for establishing a mental health 
clinic along the lines described in this 
book. A school administration must 
decide whether it wishes to make a 
very expensive investment when it 
undertakes a clinical service, Thirty 
therapy sessions (the Brandeis limit) is 
a cost to the institution. of several 
hundred dollars for one student. State. 
ments by public officials and notices 
of almost continual fund raising drives 
would seem to indicate that private 
schools are generally in need of addi- 


tional funds in order to offer sound 
academic programs. It is questionable 
whether many have the money avail- 
able plus the necessary commitment to 
mental health services to offer long 
term therapy to the majority of their 
student bodies. 


te reader may be puzzled originally 
by the statement that few students come 
to the Brandeis Center with educational 
or vocational problems, He may then 
come to suspect this phenomenon as an 
example of self-fulfilling prediction. 
Having indicated that a counseling 
center develops its reputation on cam- 
pus to a large degree through the word- 
of-mouth reports by clients, the authors 
do not mention the possibility that their 
Psychoanalytic orientation would most 
likely discourage all but the most naive 
seekers after educational-vocational help- 
One does not ordinarily go to a psycho- 
analyst for vocational choice difficulties: 

This book is likely to guide the 
development of few budding counseling 
centers, The pattern for college counsel- 
ing will probably continue to be set bY 
the public institutions and their counsel- 
ing center directors; only four or five 
Private schools were represented at the 
last conference of about 100 counseling 
center directors. As an expression 9 
what can be done with therapeutic 
Services on a small campus under OP 
timal conditions, this book stands as ? 
Symbol of an ideal, What js described: 
however, should not be confused with 
the usual counseling center; this i$ # 
mental health clinic operated by PSY” 
choanalytically oriented psychologists: 

If therapy for a substantial percent 
age of the student body is desired, as 
book will point the way to establishing 
and running a therapeutic operation: 
For those Who counsel in the gre? 
majority of Schools—big or small—the 
escription will be interesting for d 
uniqueness, but it will probably haus 
greater potential usefulness for the a 
rectors of student health services. 
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Psyche's Sawdust Trail 


Wilfried Daim 


Depth Psychology and Salvation. New York: Frederick Ungar Publishing 


Co., 1963. Pp. 315. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Donain F. TWEEDIE 


The author, Wilfried Daim, a Viennese 
Ditistrin, is founder-director of the 
enna Institute for Political Psychol- 
h is dedicated to studying the 
pe ed collective neuroses and re- 
iio, o robaihological afflictions of 
with js society, and he works closely 
“Vienna Caruso and others in the 
Amon ri irel fór FigstolinguM 
Gore his many publications is Um- 
1951) S der Psychoanalyse (Vienna, 
tamie jel version of which is 
titled Ts Y the translator, to be en- 
The jme union of Psychoanalysis. 
cently Pl Don Tweedie, has re- 
Biene appointed Administrative 
Counsetin ll Pasadena Community 
[meses d "mi sponsored by Fuller 
under Par; ie eminary. He took his PhD 
ivan. i Bertocci at Boston Univer- 
College ee e on the faculty of Gordon 
host-doctor, SP sone om oy y 
tor Bu sabbatical year with Vik- 
held a y. 9 Vienna and has recently 
“research appointment in 

Kentucky, working with Er- 
in the theory and application 
nological psychiatry. Two 
e evolved from these ex- 
tian Faith ete and the Chris- 
Yan: er, 1961) and The Chris- 

and the Couch (Baker, 1963). 


HE n 
d Possibi 


conju 2 
chology” Bal i 


lity of re-establishing a 
aa relationship between psy- 
or so of tru] ee after a century 
Prominent chin om has been a 
erary segme, cem of a large and lit- 
i "t of these two disciplines 
Years. Meissner’s Annotated 
Religion and Psychol- 


ee 


ogy (Academy of Religion and Mental 
Health, 1962) numbers thousands of 
items dealing with this concern. The 
increasing boldness of tender-minded 
psychologists at APA conclaves and con- 
gregations also seems to give support to 
this issue. 

Daim’s work is an outgrowth of the 
"Vienna Circle of Psychotherapy," a 
group which reflects broad Roman 
Catholic theological commitments and 
which is trying to synthesize theology 
and psychotherapy. The aim of this so- 
ciety is only superficially similar to that 
of fellow-citizen Viktor Frankl, whose 
Logotherapy is an attempt to clarify 
and coordinate the spheres of religion 
and psychology without combining 
them, and without confusing the role of 
therapist and priest. 

The author perceives contemporary 
psychology to be confronted with three 
diverse methodologies: the phenomeno- 
logical method of Husserl and Heideg- 
ger; the Verstehende approach of Dil- 
they, Spranger and Jaspers; and the 
depth psychology of Freud. For him, 
it seems high time to combine the values 
of cach methodology into an integrated 
whole. This volume is presented as an 
attempt at such a methodological syn- 
thesis. 

The need of the candidate for psycho- 
therapy is seen as a ‘need for salvation,’ 
which is best explicated in the phe- 
nomenologically described dialectical 
tension of freedom and fixation. The 
"whence! and ‘whither’ of this need is 
derived from an analysis of the con- 
scious life, while the 'process of salva- 
tion’ is psychoanalysis. The need for 
salvation is described as “a state of rest- 


lessness, of being un-fulfilled and un- 
satisfied, consequent upon a compulsive 
attachment or fixation which posits ob- 
stacles that cannot be overcome without 
help from the outside." In functional 
psychopathology the center of person- 
ality has fixated upon an ‘idol.’ It has 
become eccentric by trying to make of 
a relative value the absolute center 
(Mittelpunkt) of life. This brings com- 
pulsion, infantilism, degradation, terror 
and torment which are to be amelio- 
rated through the freeing process of 
therapy. The psychoanalyst is the 'sav- 
ior.” 

Finally Daim comes to the position 
that man is destined by his very nature 
to make absolute commitments. The 
therapist may guide a patient out of 
the ‘closed system’ of ‘idolatry’ which 
ensnared him, but he will be prone to 
risk another Weltanschauung as a mean- 
ing for his life. This is not necessarily 
unfortunate, however, for not all abso- 
lute commitments are idolatrous—‘an 
absolute commitment to the (true) Ab- 
solute, on the other hand, leads to free- 
dom, disclosure, and overtness.” At this 
point, it becomes clear that the psycho- 
analyst per se cannot really fulfill the 
need for salvation. In spite of the ad- 
vantage of understanding the patient's 
need from the integral perspectives in- 
cluding both the conscious and uncon- 
scious levels of experience, the psycho- 
analyst can bring about only ‘partial 
salvation.’ Psychotherapy becomes a new 
‘fixation, unless it is instrumental to 
‘total salvation? Daim concludes in his 
explication of the psychological need 
for salvation (as he had promised in 
the introductory chapter) that psycho- 
analysis, the process of salvation, “will 
have to be structurally inserted into an 
all-encompassing order of ‘total salva- 
tion’ in and through Christ.” 


Dines discussion of psychoanaly- 
sis leaves one with the feeling that he 
is not really referring to the psycho- 
analysis of Sigmund Freud. As in the 
case of Medard Boss, in his Psychoanal- 
ysis and Daseinsanalysis (CP, Apr. 1964, 
9, 153) among others, there appears in 
this book a support of the contemporary 
trend. toward superficial identification 
with Freud. accompanied by a subtle 
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denial of the essentials of Freudian psy- 
chology and psychotherapy. The psy- 
choanalysis presented, while attributed 
to the Viennese master, seems more like 
no-Freudianism than neo-Freudianism. 
It is difficult to imagine the imprima- 
tur of Freud on this volume, or any 
portion of it, even if the dubious dis- 
tinction between psychoanalytic theory 
and methodology were granted. 

Another reactive feeling of the re- 
viewer about this work concerns its 
rather vague presentation of the core 
theme of the ‘need for salvation’ in a 
sort of reverse onion peeling. Instead 
of never getting to a central kernel, 
the reader follows the explication in 
“three ever more comprehensive cir- 
cles" not quite sure of the specific fac- 
tum being encircled. 

However Daim should be credited 
with the courage of his convictions con- 
cerning a  psychotherapeutic theory 
which comports with his anthropology 
in its consequential views of psychopath- 
ology. Too frequently in the current at- 
tempt at rapprochement of psychology 
and religion there is a chorus of assent 
concerning the ‘spiritual’ nature of man 
and the inherent value judgment con- 
text of psychotherapy, coupled with a 
defense of secular pre- 
scribed for the therapeutic process. 
Readers who still conjure the shades of 
Freud and Watson will doubtless be 
tempted to anathematize Daim's thesis, 
but those who are convinced that ‘par- 
tial salvation' is apropos, will perhaps 
be willing at least to discuss going all 
the way. 


neutralism 


Readability, Whither? 


George R. Klare 


The Measurement of Readability. 
Ames, Iowa: Iowa State Univer- 
sity Press. 1963. Pp. xii + 328. 
$4.50. 


Reviewed by Aran M. KrRsHNER 


The author, George Klare, did his pre- 
doctoral work at the University of Min- 
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nesota and since then has worked [or the 
Psychological Corporation and has 
taught at the University of Illinois. 
Presently he is Professor of Psychology 
at Ohio University. He is co-author, 
with Buck, of Know Your Reader: The 
Scientific Approach to Readability 
(1954). The reviewer, Alan Kershner, 
received his PhD at the University of 
Maryland and is currently a research 
psychologist in the USAF Systems Com- 
mand at Bedford, Massachusetts. His 
publications include items in the fields 
of readability, job analysis, and bio- 
graphical characteristics of Air Force 
weather forecasters. 


qe present volume, in reviewing re- 
search on readability, purports to be 
restricted to case of understanding or 
comprehension due to style of writing 
rather than attempting to cover format, 
organization, and content even though 
the present author has published on 
most of these subjects. Between page 1 
and page 183, the purpose shifts from 
i primarily a review of research 
literature in the field of readability . | .” 
to“... an attempt . . . to identify and 
emphasize critical factors of two differ- 
ent sorts (those in the language and 
those in the reader) as they affect read- 
ing behavior." Introduced in the process 
are set to learn, principle of least effort, 
speed of recognition, memory span, and 
other matters not properties or attributes 
of reading materials. 

Most of Klare's eleven chapters are 
quite short. Exclusive of a classified, 
annotated bibliography, over half of the 
book is devoted to chapters on “De. 
velopmental History of Formulas” and 
“Validity.” In tracing formula history an 
abstracted summary of each procedural 
step for over thirty-one formulae is pre- 
sented. The interested reader may tabu- 
late the formula elements from a sum- 
mary table at the end of the chapter 
and learn that over half involve deter- 
mination of some type of vocabulary 
burden, while about one-third are con- 
cerned with sentence burden, The re- 
maining fall in a variety of categories 
including abstraction and interest, 

With primary readability findings 
centering around vocabulary and sen. 
tence structure, it is somewhat surpris- 
ing to find the first chapter addressed 


to writers and editors. Until readability 
research produces dependable findings 
other than those long recognized by 
journalists—and recognized considerably 
prior to the advent of readability re- 
search—it would appear 
to refrain from addressing. professionals 
in another field. 


circumspect 


T PSYCHOLOGISTS who view predic- 
tion problems as requiring attention first 
to criterion development (including 
criterion reliability), and then to crite- 
rion-predictor relationships, the preoc- 
cupation of readability analysts with 
predictors to the relative neglect of cri- 
terion development represents question- 
able strategy. 

Validity is presented as: (1) original 
criterion prediction, (2) comparative 
validity data, ie. agreement with scores 
from other formulae, and (3) valida- 
tion against outside criteria. Five tables 
list 3rd category studies by criteria used 
and classify each study as providing 
Positive, negative, or indeterminate 
readability results, A summary table (P: 
155) shows 39 studies as positive, ^' 
negative, and 10 indeterminate. It iS 
concluded from this table that “The 
over-all results are predominantly post 
lve, with over twice as many cases 
judged positive as negative" and Fe avd 
reading efficiency may definitely be 
increased by the use of more readable 
material,” However, from this same 
table it can be concluded that reading 
time and judgments have yielded pos” 
tive results significantly oftener than 
other criteria (x2 = 4,945 p < 03), ° 
matter having implications for future 1€. 
search. Earlier the author has state 
that... the McCall-Crabbs Test LeS 
Sons . . . were one of the best, i 
the best, criteria on which to 
formulas” (p. 70) without prov 
any evidence of their reliability. Tea 
ers of measurement courses might W° 
deplore the lack of attention in à 
this and in Challs 1957 review t0 U" 
subject of criterion reliability. T 

This reviewer believes readability pe 
Search should develop parameters to E 
count for variance beyond that ' 
counted for by vocabulary and sent en 
measurements—ground which has e 
Ploughed and re-ploughed ad nause d 
Formula scores have been corre 


p 


iding 


c- 
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repeatedly with other formula scores 
to little purpose. The futility of at- 
tempting to predict from an insecure 
criterion position may sooner or later 
be appreciated. 

Klare deserves credit for having as- 
sembled a sizeable readability bibliog- 
raphy (482); unfortunate for future 
investigators, however, is the fact that 
annotations are oriented toward con- 
clusions at the expense of methods. 


Exceptional Survey 


Lloyd M. Dunn (Ed.) 


Exceptional Children in the Schools. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1963. Pp. v + 580. 
$6.00. 


Reviewed by C. R. STROTHER 


The editor, Lloyd M. Dunn, is Pro- 
fessor of Special Education in the Divi- 
sion of Human Development at Pea- 
body College. He came to this country 
from Canada in 1950, completing the 
PhD in special education and psy- 
chology at the University of Illinois 
in 1953. Recently he served as chairman 
of the Task Force on Behavioral Re- 
search on President Kennedy's Panel on 
Mental Retardation. The reviewer, C. R. 
Strother, has been at the University of 
Washington since 1947. He received his 
PhD at the University of Iowa and then 
stayed on there for several years before 
tackling life in the great northwest. At 
Washington he is currently Director of 
the Research and Training Center on 
Mental Retardation and Human Devel- 
opment, an the 
process of organization. 


institution now in 


uLTiPLE authorship of a text in- 
M volves obvious problems, among 
which are redundancy, uneven scope and 
quality of the chapters and lack of inte- 
gration of material, These weaknesses 
have been successfully avoided—or at 
least greatly minimized—in the present 
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text, through the skillful editorship of 
Lloyd Dunn. A standard chapter format 
and the fact that most of the contribu- 
tors have been colleagues or students at 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
have resulted in a degree of uniformity 
in the treatment of the various topics 
and a reasonable consistency in philos- 
ophy of special education which 
should make the book a popular in- 
troductory survey of this field. 

Eleven major categories of excep- 
tional children are defined and the 
prevalence, methods of identification and 
classification of children in each group 
for educational purposes are discussed. 
The major portion of each chapter is 
devoted to a description of the types 
of educational programs, facilities and 
special procedures appropriate to the 
specific disability. The usefulness of 
the book is enhanced by the inclusion 
in each chapter of well chosen references 
for teachers and for parents, a list of 
special resources and of films available 
for instructional purposes. 


Lion chapters on the educable 
and trainable mentally retarded are out- 
standing and reflect his extensive ex- 
perience in this field. On the contro- 
versial issue of responsibility for the 
trainable mentally retarded, Dunn 
takes the position that the trainable 
child is the responsibility of the pub- 
lic school, as a social institution, but 
not necessarily the responsibility of the 
teaching profession. He argues for the 
development of a 


new professional 
group to provide training for the train- 
able. Social pressure for the expansion 
of programs for the trainable is in- 
creasing rapidly, in large part as 


a 
consequence of the late President 
Kennedy's interest. in mental retarda- 


tion. Developmental psychologists—par- 
ticularly those interested in operant con- 
ditioning—have a major contribution to 
make to the preparation of the person- 
nel required to staff such programs. 
Wooden's chapter on the deaf and 
hard of hearing, although it contains 
more detail on the structure of the 
ear than the reader is likely to use, has 
an interesting discussion of methods of 
language instruction and of the highly 
controversial issue of the use of finger- 
spelling and sign language in the edu- 


cation of the deaf. Some definitive re- 
search on these subjects is overduc. 
To the present r there is 


ewer, 
some incongruity in the inclusion of 
a chapter on the gifted child in a book 
otherwise devoted to the handicapped. 
Teachers interested in the gifted are sel- 
dom attracted to programs for the hand- 
icapped and the methods and materials 
used in the instruction of the one grouP 
have little if anything in common with 
those which are appropriate for the 
other. Admittedly, the funds allocated 
to the education of the gifted are dis- 
proportionally small in comparison 1o 
those spent for education of the handi- 
capped, but this situation is not likely t° 
be remedied by inclusion of the gifted 
with the handicapped under the rubric 
"exceptional children." 

Research on the effectiveness 
various curricular approaches, on 
ular versus special class placement; an 
preschool training and residential schoo'* 
is reviewed in such a way as to stimulate 
the interest of the student in further T7 


of 
reg 


" 3 im 
search rather than to confuse r 

A + a results: 
with the frequently conflicting 169" a 


If increasing amounts of money a^ 
be spent on special education program" 
as seems likely, the necessity for € s 

evaluation of the effectiveness of Va” 
programs and procedures is apparent 
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Mass: Addison-Wesley, 1962. 
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Reviewed by Karu. H. PRipRAM 
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with the Department of Psychol yepe 
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reviewer, Karl H. Pribram, is P gnd 
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APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS reports 


the outstanding reception of... 


Howard Kendler's 


BASIC PSYCHOLOGY 
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reviewer. He co-authored, with George 
Miller and Eugene Galanter, Plans and 
the Structure of Behavior (1960; CP, 
July 1960, 5, 209), and has reviewed 
twice for CP (CP, May 1959, 4, 
155; CP, July 1961, 6, 225). He is now 
USPHS Research Professor in the De- 
partments of Psychiatry and Psychology 
in Stanford University’s School of Medi- 


cine. 


HE Book, The Brain As A Computer, 
T is calculated titillate, 
sometimes to annoy and even to anger 
computer scientists, experimental psy- 
chologists and brain physiologists alike. 
Despite the fruitful interactions that 
have occurred between workers in these 
disciplines, there remains a basic uneasi- 
ness when understanding in one field is 
gained in terms of another. Interdisci- 
plinary effort therefore demands cau- 
tion, meticulous thoroughness and above 
all a discipline of its own. These quali- 


ties are not always apparent in this 
volume, 


always to 


A glance at the index and a super- 
ficial perusal of the book will whet 
one's appetite for more, Philosophy and 
cybernetics introduce the argument; au- 
tomata, logical nets and programs are 
discussed; theories of learning are de- 
veloped, and their relation to the nerv- 
ous system covered. And then the book 
ends on the provocatively old fashioned 
chapter title “Perception and the Rest 
of the Cognitive Faculties.” Just like 
that. And this is where one begins to 
wonder just what sort of book one has 
in front of him. 

This reviewer was temporarily reas- 
sured, looking over the 
chapter on “Theories and Models of 
the Nervous System™ he found its “Pen- 
ultimate Section” devoted to himself. 
And a rather good job it is—although 
the author has obviously not deeply 
delved into the neurophysiological and 
neurobehavioral from 
which this “theory outline” was derived. 

And taken by itself many another sec- 
tion makes equally good reading—al- 
though always the reader is left with 
the realistic breathless feeling that he 
has been through a 


however. In 


source material 


maze of material, 
briefly mentioned, and that there is 
much, much more. For example, Hull's 
theory is outlined in five pages ( pp. 196- 
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200); Tolman's in about four (pp. 200- 
204.) These summaries are followed by 
a remarkable statement (p. 204): “Now 
a comparison of Hull's theory with Tol- 
man's shows that there is, in fact, pre- 
cious little difference between them." 
More careful reading shows that the au- 
thor does not subscribe to such over- 
simplification; on page 200 he discusses 
the differences between the theories at 
length and again, following the sentence 
quoted above, there ensues considerable 
discussion of differences. So why the 
sentence? Which view does George es- 
pouse? That Hull and Tolman are the 
same or that they are different? Ob- 
viously the answer is that at one level 
Hull’s and Tolman’s are both inter- 
vening variable theories; that within this 
framework, at another level, differences 
in emphasis and approach appear. For a 
book that takes pride in its logic by 
devoting chapters to the subject, such 
logical jumps must be made explicit or 
else the reader is made furious in his 
scarch for reasonableness. 


Son sort of balance in thoroughness 


is also neces 


ry. Although everyone 
from Brunswick to Skinner is given 
a quote, the dominant discussions re- 
volve around Hull. Mathematical learn- 
ing theories, whether those of Spence 
or the newer ones of Estes, Busch and 
Mosteller and Restle are hardly ac- 
knowledged, much less carefully dis- 
cussed. This is in such contrast to those 
occasions when discussion is entertained. 
Now the argument lists all the verbal 
debates and criticisms that have been 
pursued in the literature without ex- 
tracting the consequence of these for 
the reader of this particular book. For 
instance on page 213 the discussion of 
the effects of partial reinforcement are 
taken up: “It is not clear that a straight 
application of S-R theory could account 
for partial reinforcement.” Does George 
mean that S-R theory cannot 
for acquisi 


account 
ion. for performance or for 
the peculiar facts of extinction under 
conditions of partial reinforcement? In 
that short space of half a page Skinner, 
Sears and Hull are quoted, then Miller 
and Dollard, then Mowrer and Jones, 


then Perin and then a counter state- 


ment followed by a full quotation from 
Jenkins and Stanley. 


On the following page Sheffield and 
Tanner, Hull, Spence, Hull, Hull and 
Sheffield again followed by Hull and 
Tolman, Skinner, and Hull: “It is 
perhaps enough at this stage to have 
isolated partial reinforcement, and noted 
that explanations of both Hull and Tol- 
man, and also by Skinner, that the dif- 
ferences not very marked, albeit 
perhaps it may be thought that Hull's 
is the most cogent form of explana- 
tion.” One is reminded of one of Frank 
Fremont-Smith’s favorite stories. Ger- 
trude Stein’s deathbed interchange with 
Alice Toklas is said to have run as fol- 
lows: When Alice could not give a reply 
to Gertrude’s persistent question: “but 
what is the answer?”, Gertrude finally 
managed a feeble: “then dear Alice: 
what is the question?” It took Lawrence 
and Festinger's clea 


are 


cut experimentally 
based volume to come to grips with “the 
question.” But why is this problem a" 
important one for The Brain As A Com- 
puter? George never tells us, although 
his intuition is correct. Uttley’s COP- 
ditional probability explanation of e% 
tinction discussed on page 230, is very 
much to the point—but the point 1s 
never made. 


E NovGi to show the weakness of the 
psychological part of the book; the neu- 
rological parts suffer in a somewhat 
similar fashion, Computer science am 
brain physiology are hardly ever really 
brought together; rather each is listed 
separately and the reader is asked t° 
make the connection by himself. 
The more strictly “cybernetic” À 
tions of the volume also show limita- 


n : ail 1$ 
lions. Again a great deal of detail 
to be- 


por- 


not made relevant to brain or 
havior. For example pp. 101-103 RT 
to be verbatim lifts from von Neuman, 
article in Automata Studies (PP- e 
67). Nowhere in the remainder of the 
book is this detail made use of. 

By now, it is clear that this re 
feels that it is 


viewer" 
deta! 


efficient tO 
insufficic he 


; hae s t 
n proximity some of the fruits of » 
labors of three dis iplines in ordet B 


make an effort interdisciplinary: 


justice to The Brain As A Comp" 
tion 


itet 
there are truc interdisciplinary 80€ yet 
such as those appearing in the a 2 i 
on "Logical Nets," on classification o i 
H m 
tems (p. 130), on perception and" 


A 


vation (pp. 138-139) and on memory 
(p. 142). But even here the effort often 
appears naive and dated. Another such 
section is the one on extinction, in 
the chapter on “Psychological Theory of 
Learning” which has already been men- 
tioned, and another occurs on pp. 342- 
354 in the chapter on Perception. These 
could easily form the proper framework 
for a much needed revision. As it now 
stands there is too much of too little. 
Psychological learning theory alone, or 
computer science alone, and certainly 
neurophysiology alone are each in them- 
Selves too broad to cover easily in a vol- 
ume. And the areas of contact between 
them are as yet sparse. But these areas 
can be cultivated without recourse to 
displaying, undigestibly, the great fields 
of knowledge plowed by the workers in 
each discipline. 

. Admittedly, the interdisciplinary job 
'S a difficult one. George has shown 
admirable courage in making the at- 
tempt. The hope is that another try will 
follow, this one geared more to the 
realities his readers bring to bear when 
they are stimulated to join him in this 
exciting and promising undertaking. 


Memory, Luck, 
and Effort 


Henri Piéron 


Examens et Docimologie. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 
1963. Pp. 190. 


Reviewed by Vicror D. SaNvUA 


The author, Henri Piéron, now 83 years 
old, is the outstanding contemporary 
French psychologist. He received his 
training in philosophy and physiology, 
and is Professor Emeritus of the College 
de France. He is author of many books, 
among which are Traité de Psychologie 
Appliquée (Books 1-7, 1949-1959). The 
reviewer, Victor D. Sanua, is now As- 
sociate Professor in the Wurzweiler 
School of Social Work at Yeshiva Uni- 


tw 


OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
... of 1964 
from G& S 


STRATEGIES OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 
By Jay Haley 


Archives of General Psychiatry declar . stimulating, provocative, 
and disturbing. The reviewer states categorically that no one will read this 
book without being fascinated, amused, awed, irritated, angry, provoked 
to deep thought, curious, and stimulated to review further his own the- 
oretical orientation to his work . . . (It is) enthusiastically recommended 
to all therapists in practice or in training, of whatever discipline." (276 
pp- $7.75) 


CURRENT PSYCHIATRIC THERAPIES, Vol. IV 
Edited by Jules H. Masserman 


The fourth in this well received and. pract 
t of new and significa 


series continues to keep 
the busy practitioner abr nt multidisciplinary de- 
velopments, critically analyzed and seasoned with the personal experience 
of the outstanding contributors. The current volume is particularly rich 
in chapters on rationale and techniques of family, group and community 
therapy. (328 pp.. $9.75) 


SCIENCE AND PSYCHOANALYSIS, Vol. VII 
Edited by Jules H. Masserman 


Writing on the general topic of “Development and Research,” 32 emi- 
nent contributors continue this excellent series with penetrating discus- 
sions of the latest developments in psychoanalysis, as well as research 
studies in behavior, dreams and communication, clinical practices and 
therapeutic results. (296 pp., $9.75) 


And watch for announcements of 
PRINCIPLES OF CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By Luciano L'Abate 
on press—328 pp., $8.75 


GRUNE & STRATTON, INC. 


381 Park Avenue South, New York 10016 
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versity. He received his early education 
in Belgium but received his PhD from 
Michigan State University. After work- 
ing as a research psychologist at the 
Bellevue Medical Center and at Payne 
Whitney Clinic in New York City he 
spent two years as a research Fellow 
in the Department of Social Relations 
at Harvard. He is Secretary-General of 
the Interamerican Society of Psychology. 


HIS SMALL BOOK is a large “exposé” 
Ts the weakness of the examination 
system in France. The word docimologie 
comes from the Greek word “dokime” 
(trial) which has been adopted by 
Piéron to cover studies of examinations. 
The system is a major source of frustra- 
tion for French students as they attempt 
to progress to the upper ranks of the 
educational ladder. A series of exacting 
examinations stands in the way of each 
upward step. The two-part Bachot ex- 
amination is an especially rigorous trial, 
eliminating from 40% to 60% of those 
who take it. If a candidate passes the 
Bachot examination, he receives a di- 
ploma which attests to successful com- 
pletion of the equivalent of two years 
in an American undergraduate program. 
All French students who wish to pro- 
ceed to further education must sit for 
the examination since there is central 
determination by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation of all teaching programs, methods 
and examinations. 
Piéron's attac 


on the examination 
system is, of course, not the first. Earlier 
criticisms led to some reforms in 1961 
when the oral examination was elimi- 
nated as a regular requirement and 


reliance was placed on the essay exami- 
nation except in instances where there 
was question about passing or failing a 
student on the basis of his essay ex- 
amination. A the 
examination must now wait a year be- 
fore trying again, in contrast to the 
earlier procedure when he could try 
after only a few months. 

Piéron indicates that there is a re- 
luctance to analyze the system critically 
and thoroughly since this might shake 
the faith in this seemingly sacrosanct 
institution. According to him, the role 


student who fa 


of chance in the examination is accepted 
with resignation as a nec 


ssary evil. He 
documents his criticism with many illus- 
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trations, proving the inadequacy of the 
present system. 

His most telling argument is the evi- 
dence drawn from a study of the re- 
liability of examiners who independently 
graded the same papers. The range of 
agreement in philosophy ran all the way 
from .112 to .638. In mathematics and 
physics, reliability was found to be .882. 
Correlations between written and oral 
examinations ran as low as .36 in mathe- 
matics and .20 in philosophy. 

These data reveal the heavy influence 
of bias on the part of examiners. They 
also call attention to the problem of 
relying on essay examinations in such 
fields as mathematics and physics where 
poor calligraphy or language deficiency 
may penalize an otherwise superior stu- 
dent. According to Piéron, success on 
the examination depends on memory, 
luck, effort and preparation; intelligence, 
capacity and aptitude play only minor 
roles. 

In the United States, those who are 
arguing for use of essay examinations 
because of current misgivings about ob- 
jective tests would do well to read this 
book. It is a useful source of caution. 
Piéron, himself, recognizes some of the 
advantages of objective tests as used in 
the United States but does not recom- 
mend their adoption in France. Rather, 
he suggests that essay tests be continued 
but he proposes a number of measures 
to reduce the excessive role of chance. 
For example, he suggests interaction 
among examiners so as to coordinate 
scaling. Oddly enough, he does not 
recommend courses in tests and mea- 
surements for inclusion in the curricu- 
lum studied by future teachers. 

Although dealing primarily with 


a 
French educational problem, 


the issue 
is by no means unknown here. Ameri- 


cans interested in the appraisal of stu- 
dents will find this a refreshing re- 
minder of their kinship with educators 
in other parts of the world. 


W 


Historians relate, not so much what is 
done, as what they would have believed. 
— Poon RicHARD's ALMANACK 


Reader on Race 


Martin M. Grossack (Ed.) 


Mental Health and Segregation. 
New York: Springer, 1963. Pp. 
247. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Tuomas F. PETTIGREW 
The editor, Martin M. Grossack, re- 
ceived his PhD from Boston University 
and has taught at Philander Smith Col- 
lege in Little Rock, Arkansas and at 
the University of Hawaii. He is pres- 
ently lecturer at Suffolk University and 
Consultant on Industrial Psychology- 
The reviewer, Thomas F. Pettigrew, did 
his graduate work at Harvard Uni- 
versity and is now Associate Professor 
of Social Psychology there. He has spe- 
cialized in race relations throughout his 
career, is co-author with E. Q. Camp- 
bell of Christians in Racial Crisis 
(1959) and author of the recently pub- 


lished A Profile of the Negro American 
(1964). 


socioLocist, interested in cultural 
diffusion and the sociology of 
knowledge, should someday do research 
on the mushrooming publishing phe- 
nomenon of “readers.” Apparently, @ 
few collected readings of superior qual- 
ity set off the boom in psychology and 
sociology—Newcomb and Hartley’s orig- 
inal edition of Readings in Social Psy- 
chology (1947) and Bendix and Lip- 
set’s Class, Status, and Power (1953) 
come immediately to mind, Such su- 
perior readers accomplished at least 
three functions: (1) they defined 2 
field and blocked out its dimensions; (2) 
they unearthed neglected papers a? 
invited Specially-written papers of merit 
and importance; and (3) they assem- 
bled in one convenient place an array 
of widely-recognized classics. 
The success of these readers invited 
imitation, and the pare 
x Not 


nt 


years since 
Sed a flood of such volumes 
surprisingly, many of these more rece : 
efforts do not begin to approach the 
quality and usefulness of the earlie! 
readers, Such is the case with Mart” 
Grossack’s Mental Health and Segre 


ASCENT FROM CHAOS 
M A Psychosomatie Case Study 
By Peter E. Sifneos 
An extraordinary account of the successful and 
innovational treatment of a psychosomatic illness, 
this remarkably readable and fully detailed de- 
scription of the therapeutic process affords a 
privileged insight into the intimate relationship 
that exists between psychiatrist and patient. $3.95 


OUTLINES OF A THEORY OF 
i THE LIGHT SENSE 
By Ewald Hering 
Translated by Leo M. Hurvich and 
Dorothea Jameson 


The first English translation of a pioneering work 
on vision written in the early 1900's by a lead- 
ing exponent of the biological point of view, 
whose unorthodox ideas are only now receiving 
striking confirmation. An introduction by the 
translators relates Hering's work to contempo- 
rary issues in vision. Illustrated. $9.95 


THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST 
By Henry A. Murray 
Successfully used for many years, this test, con- 
sisting of thirty pictures on cards, reveals to the 
trained interpreter some of the dominant drives, 
emotions, sentiments, complexes and confliets of 


H parsanality: An instruction manual is included. 
$6 
$6. 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 

A Source Book 

zdited by Charles F. Reed, Irving E. 

Alexander, and Silvan S. Tomkins 
d The forty-six papers presented here, representing 

five general areas, have been selected to introduce 
the reader to the recent investigation and hypoth- 
esis in the wide field of abnormal psychology 


i and psychiatry. “The papers are unusually well 
chosen . . ."—Ashley Montagu. Second printing. 
$9.75 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


tion. It presents an assortment of 
twenty-three papers 
cerned with racial segregation and the 
mental health of Negroes, five of the 
papers by the editor himself. And it 
manages to satisfy, at least in part, only 


the third function of a superior reader 


more-or-less con- 


as cited above. 

In the first place, the volume neither 
defines nor blocks out the dimensions 
of its vital realm. It attempts to relate 
segregation to the mental health of Ne- 


gro Americans by selecting writings 
roughly categorized under five rubrics: 
1j segregation and Negro morale; 
(2) Negro children; (3) adolescence 


and adulthood; (4) mental health of 
Negroes; and (5) psychotherapy with 
Negroes. The net result is a scattered 
collection of papers on Negro American 
personality, not a series of papers which 
provides a sustained scientific documen- 
tation of the interrelation of Mental 
Health and Segregation—as the title 
promises. The basic problem is simply 
that such a series of papers does not 
yet exist in the literature; thus, a reader 
which purports to provide it is pre- 
mature. 

This fundamental weakness of the 
present literature is well-illustrated by 
the reprinted paper of Wilson and 
Lantz. They found Negro mental ill- 
admission rates to Virginia state 
hospitals had roughly doubled from 
1914 to 1954, an increase greater than 
that of white rates. Wilson and Lantz 
“felt” that the rapid increase was “due 
in large degree to segregation and to 
the uncertainties” of cultural change. 
But without further data, such a 
clusion is obviously unsubstantiated. 
What is missing is a specification of 
the precise mediators by which segre- 
gation and cultural change cause more 
Negroes to be admitted as mental 
patients. Without i 
alternative hypotheses come readily to 
more hospital facilities for Ne- 
aging attitude of Ne- 


ness 


con- 


such specification, 


mind: 
grocs today, a ch 
groes toward hospitalization for mental 


illness. ete. 


Ts rue second place, this addition to 
the shelves of new readers does not 
neglected or specially-written 
In fact, there is no 


unearth 
material of merit. 


new material in the volume whatso- 
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ever, for the editors brief in- 
troductory and closing remarks. And 
though there are neglected papers re- 
printed, many of them reveal weak- 
nesses which, perhaps, account for their 
lack of recognition. One recurrent meth- 
problem, for 


save 


odological instance, is 
created by the unqualified use among 
Negroes of personality measures stand- 
ardized on white populations. In one 
reprinted study of Negro college stu- 
dents in Little Rock conducted by the 
editor himself, for example, the Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Schedule 
was employed. Grossack compared his 
test results with the standard 
of the schedule calculated largely on 
northern white students, though his sam- 
ple was southern, had undoubtedly re- 
ceived a poorer secondary education, 
and almost surely had lower socio- 
economic 


norms 


class origins. Consequently, 
Grossack's explanations of his many 
differences solely in terms of the racial 
status of the Negro Southerner lose force 
in light of the probability that regional, 
educational, and socio-economic factors 
also account for much of the distinc- 
tiveness in his results. 

The volume does, however, meet the 
third criterion of a useful reader, at 
least in part. It assembles in one con- 
venient place a number of highly-re- 
garded papers in the literature on the 
Negro not all of 
them are directly relevant to the titled 
subject. Examples include papers on 
the racial identification research of Ma- 


American—though 


mie and Kenneth Clark, the scho- 
lastic achievement research of Hilda 
Knobloch and Benjamin Pasamanick 


and of Martin Deutsch, and the per- 
sonality theorizing of David Ausubel, 
Helen McLean, and Harry Stack Sulli- 
van. An 187-item bibliography and a 
9-page index also contribute to 
volume's usefulness. 


Broadly-conceived, 


the 


methodologically- 
rigorous psychological research on the 
Negro American is desperately needed 
today. It is needed both as a theoreti- 
cally important test of personality change 
in times of rapid social change and as 
a practical aid to the nation as it at- 
tempts to find solutions to the present 
s. Hopefully, such research 


racial cri 
will soon be forthcoming, making pos- 
sible a reader of first-rank importance. 


Psychosociological 
Sciences 


René Duchac 


Paris: 
France, 


Sociologie et Psychologie. 
Presses Universitaire de 
1963. Pp. 123. 


Reviewed by Moneim Er-N 


Like most French sociologists of his 
generation, René Duchac, the author; 
Started out as a student of philosophy. 
After obtaining an “Agrégation de l'Uni- 
versité," he taught philosophy in France 
(at the University of Bordeaux), in 
Greece, and in India. He also acquired 
training in psychology and practised 
psychoanalytical psychotherapy for three 
years. Currently he is a research fellow 
at the Maison Franco-Japonaise 1" 
Tokyo where he is engaged in a 1% 
search project on the problems of social 
integration among Japanese youth in an 
urban community, The reviewer, Mo- 
ncim El-Meligi, has a BA in philoso phy 
a diploma in education, an MA ™ 
psychology (from Egypt) and a PhD 
in psychology from the University of 
London Institute of Psychiatry. After 
nine years of teaching in Egyptian 
Universities he came to this country 05 
visiting professor of psychology at New 
York State University and is currently 
Assistant Director of the Psychology 
Service and Research Genter at the 
New Jersey Neuro-Psychiatric Institute 
in Princeton and also on the staf ° 
Rutgers, The State University at New 
Brunswick. 


F RENCH psychologists, always faithful 
to their basic philosophic orienta- 
tion, never get so absorbed in experi 
mental research that they lose sight of 
the whole panorama of the “sciences © 
man.” Their concern with the implica 
tions of research findings for a genet 
theory of man scems to sensitize the™ 
both to interdisciplinary problems within 
the behavioral sciences and to the da! 
gers inherent in excessive specializatio™ 

The present book provides a convince 
ing demonstration that certain contr?" 


New and 


Recently Published Texts 
from HR € W... 
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Measurement and Evaluation in Education, 
Psychology, and Guidance 


Deonh Sache Aden. Los Angeles College, in con- 
Sultation. with heodore L. Torgerson, Emeri 
University of Wisconsin ear Ene 


& new text that offers an uncommonly thorough trea 
n ice, for students 

as in psychology a 
ed to meet the needs of both the 
student, it emphasizes understanding 


nal skill. 
672 pp. 


July, 1964 


$8.95 


Contemporary Research on Teacher 


Effectiveness 


dited by Bruce J. Biddle, University of Missouri and 


Williar E 
am J. Ellena, Ameri iati E 
ministan ^ American Association of School 


x together in one volume, gene 
on factors of teacher’ effe 
chapter establishes. the 
ionships of re 
developed. thus 


Vashington N held in 
Nicholas Fauw Biddle and 
July, 5. 

Y, 1964 368 pp. $5.00 


Educational Technology: 


Readings in Programmed Instruction 


John p, DeCecco, S; 
A realistic a 
Psychology 
arammeq in: 
any one p 


nimalanced 


an Francisco State College 


and examination of the rele 

g. to educational technolo 

eal selections avoid 

cles by a jor 
{bone or supplement Bt aap arch 

er thodology. uicoreriat mates, against 'a background” of the 

vsveliotoey at ial formulations, and experimental findings 


April, ioca ning, 


nce of the 
d pro- 


496 pp. 


$4.25 paper 


Psychological Foundations of Education 


psychodynamic 


v of individual 


principles. 


April, 1964 576 pp. $7.00 


Exercises to Accompany Statistics 
for Psychologist 
Chapters 1-9, Preliminary Edition 


William L. Hays and William Petrusic, University of 
Michigan 


Sept. 1964 48 pp. 


EXERCISES for Chapters 10-18 to be published dur- 
ing Fall 196+ 


$1.25 paper 


Foundations of Behavioral Research: 
Educational, Psychological, and Sociological Inquiry 


thematical 


A new text on the concept 
foundations, of gap c notions of 
sets. relations, and variance to demonstrate research method- 
logy and its practical applications in education, psychology and 


sociology. 
Sept., 1964 $10.50 


768 pp. 


Human Learning: 


Studies Extending Conditioning Principles to 
Complex Behavior 


Arthur W. Staats, Arizona State University 

An unusual collection of readings, relevant for learning courses 
or for child psychology courses where learning is so important 
in the development of behavior, Almost half of the, articles deal 
with children, and most of the others involve material important 
in child learning. 


Sept., 1964 


544 pp. $8.75 (tent) 


Complex Human Behavior: 
A Systematic Extension of Learning Principles 


Arthur W. Staats and Carolyn K. Staats, Arizona 
State University 

new book, tl thors draw upon the principles 
chology and learning theory to establish a syste- 
through’ which they offer a general conception 
of how the physical and social environments may shape various 
significant human behaviors. 


1963 560 pp. 


matic model 


$7.50 


Holt iy Rinchar 7 ek Wins fi on ; inc. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


| 


In Canada: 833 Oxford Street, Toronto 18. Ontario 


dictions inherent in modern psychology 
can be neither perceived nor resolved 
unless we go beyond its frontiers. The 
author addresses himself to the inter- 
disciplinary problems within the “psy- 
chosociological sciences,” i.e., sociology, 
general and social psychology, ethnol- 
ogy, cultural anthropology and soci- 
ometry. 

The central issue presented is how to 
secure the solidarity of these disciplines 
without violating the “specificity” of 
cach. To achieve this goal, psychosocio- 
logical reality (manifested by individ- 
uals, specific groups or global societies) 
is to be approached at three distinct 
levels: (1) the psychological, i.e., either 
the study of the individual as a unique 
entity (the phenomenological or exis- 
tential approach) or the study of psychic 
phenomena as generalized variables or 
modalities (general psychology); (2) 
the psychosociological, ie, the study of 
relations that obtain between individuals 
and their groups or between groups 
(social psychology); and (3) the study 
of the most universal characteristics of 
global societies (sociology). 

This schema recognizes the twofold 
nature of individuals and groups instead 
of attempting to absorb the psychic into 
the sociological or vice versa, thus ac- 
knowledging the individual (or the 
"socius") as a subject-matter at every 
level of analysis. 


T. the best of the reviewer's knowl- 
this is the first time that social 
convincingly de- 


edge. 
psychology has been 
lincated as an original discipline, pro- 
viding a perspective quite distinct from 
that of general psychology or sociology. 
Professor Duchac's historical account of 
the abortive attempts to achieve a uni- 
should convince 


SS 


fied “science of man” 
students of American cultural. anthro- 
pology that their eclecticism is nothing 
more than the manifestation of a "long 
cherished illusion." Perhaps a return to 
the fold of the sociologist is indicated! 

While this reviewer is in agreement 
with the author's central thesis, it needs 
to be pointed out that certain important 
contributions of leading American psy- 
chologists such as Rapaport and All- 
been overlooked. It would 


port have 
also have been helpful if the author had 
clarified the position of learning theory 
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in his schema. While it is conceivable 
that statistical analysis in psychological 
research perhaps fails to reach the “in- 
timate” world of the individual, the 
possibility that the so-called uniqueness 
can also be adequately expressed by ap- 
propriate statistical techniques must at 
least be considered. For example, the 
work of Shapiro in England and Cattell 
in this country suggests that the clinical 
and the dimensional approaches are not 
irreconcilable. Witkin's integration of 
phenomenological and experimental ap- 
proaches is also worthy of mention in 
this respect. 

As a final tribute to Professor Duchac, 
it may be said that although he seems 
to have abandoned psychoanalytic psy- 
chotherapy, he has displayed sharp 
clinical insight by making fully explicit 
the conceptual conflicts of behavioral 
scientists, and there is little doubt that 
his epistemological analysis should have 
a therapeutic effect on students of psy- 
chology. 


Scale Practices 


H. H. Remmers (Ed.) 


Anti-democratic Attitudes in Ameri- 
can Schools. Evanston, Ill.: North. 
western University Press, 1963. 
Pp. xii + 344. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Kart L. HAKMILLER 


The editor, H. H. Remmers, received 
his PhD from the University of Iowa in 
1927, and has taught at Purdue Univer- 
sity since that time. He is the Founder 
and Director of the Purdue Opinion 
Panel, and is the author of Introduction 
to Opinion and Attitude Measurement 
and, with N. L. Gage, of Educational 
Measurement and Evaluation. The re- 
viewer is Karl Hakmiller, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University of 
Connecticut. He received his PhD from 
the University of Minnesota in 1962 
but had earlier been attracted to prob- 
lems of measurement through an under- 


graduate course with Ghiselli at Berke- 
ley. He spent some lime as Research 
Psychologist in the U. S. Public Health 
Service before moving to U. Conn. 


Te TEN CHAPTERS in this volume 
constitute an interrelated collection 
of studies by Dr. Remmers and his 
former students. Six are abridged doc- 
toral theses, and most are based on data 
collected in the Purdue Opinion Panel, 
an annual poll of high-school student 
attitudes which in recent has 
grown to nation-wide proportions. 

The ten studies deal with relation- 
ships between such attitudinal variables 
as social discrimination, authoritarian- 
ism, ethnocentrism, and social distance 


years 


as well as the demographic correlates of 
these. variables, Three studies are based 
on data collected from the staff mem- 
bers of several mid-western colleges. 1f 
nothing. else, the psychologist-reader 
may enjoy confirming his darker s 
cions of colleagues in other disciplines 
since one of these studies (Struening 
“Anti-democratic Attitudes in Midwest 
University”) includes an analysis of 
authoritarianism and prejudice by aca- 
demic specialty. 


ispi- 


With one possible exception (Mainer, 
"Attitude Change in Intergroup Educa- 
tion Programs”), the focus of these 
studies ranged from scale development 
to scale development. Thus, they would 
seem to appeal to those interested in 
measurement tours de force which de- 
pend heavily upon scalogram and facto" 
analytic methods. However, lack of fa- 
miliarity with these techniques woul 
not handicap the reader overmuch. To 
an extent not usually encountered in 
such writings, Dr. Remmers manages 
to keep, in his words, the “clanking of 
the machinery” in the background: 
Oddly enough, I suspect that his well- 
intentioned cffort in this regard will 
irritate those who dote on the humming 
of decimal places spinning out ad i- 
finitum, while the mere thought of factor 
analysis will be sufficient to ward of 
the other kind of psychologist. In MY 
opinion, it is precisely this “other kind" 
of psychologist who could read this vol- 
ume with the greatest. profit but wh? 
because of past statistical traumata. is 
least likely to do so. 

My comment that scale development 
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A SELECTED LIST OF RECENT HARPER & ROW PSYCHOLOGY 


Cameron Fincher 
A PREFACE TO PSYCHOLOGY 


A supplement to the material found in the first chapter 
of introductory texts, covering the philosophy of science, 
the historical antecedents of psychology, and methods of 
experimental, statistical, and clinical inquiry. “Brilliant 
and wise little monograph. . . . I approve its structure, 
style, content, length, and its firm point of view.” Pro- 
fessor Dean Foster, Virginia Military Institute. 117 pp., 
$2.25 Paper. 
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UHE EARLY GROWTH OF LOGIC IN 
IHE CHILD: Classification and Seriation 
Two 


authoritie eve > sye! 3 
lbs ties on developmental psychology study the 


leo mm clementary logical operations, incorporat- 

Sdn, m. ts obtained from the examination of 2,159 

365 : Translated by E. A. Lunzer and D. Papert. 
= Pp., $6.00 


George A, Miller 

PSYCHOLOGY 

" The Science of Mental Life 
Provocative 

the Secret survey of the nature and development of 

fen ce of psychology, concentrating on key issues. 

explanation of the texture of this branch of 


Nowledge Miller’ 2 
eris aes book is without a rival.” Scientific 
; instructor's manual available 
e od anual available. 
xt Edition—Avaitable for ABIE SBR psy $4.95 


quantity sale to schools and colleges only. 


Bert Kaplan 

THE INNER WORLD 

OF MENTAL ILLNESS 

A Series of First-Person 
Accounts of What It Was Like 


—mostly contemporary—give the student 
eality of mental illness by focusing on the 
he patient. 467 pp. $3.95 Paper. 
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THE FRONTIERS OF 
MANAGEMENT PSYCHOLOGY 


This symposium represents current thinking of peop 
actively engaged in research, and stresses the difficulti 
confronting management in a changing technological e 
vironment. “An excellent contribution to manageme: 
literature. The articles are readable, informative, [anc 
current." Dr. L. C. Repucci, The Dow Chemical Cor 
pany. 301 pp., $6.00 


Robert L. Isaacson 
BASIC READINGS IN 
NEUROPSYCHOLOGY 


Classic articles on the relation between brain and | 
havior, using in most cases information obtained frc 
electrical recordings of various brain areas or from t 
study of animals with specific lesions in various anato 
ical sites. 429 pp. $4.95 Paper. 


Obmer Milton 
EFFECTIVE COLLEGE LEARNING 


A programmed introduction to col'ege work provid 
basic study techniques. “I like this program for its ft 
dom from the rigid conventional pattern and becaus 
believe it can serve a truly significant purpose." Pro 
sor John A. Barlow, Emory University. 88 pps $1 
Paper. 


Richard E. Ripple 
READINGS IN LEARNING 
AND HUMAN ABILITIES 
Educational Psychology 


Forty-nine unabridged readings deal with element 
secondary, and college levels of learning. About 7 
were published after 1960 and over 60% appear for 
first time in a book of readings. A companion volum 
LEARNING AND HUMAN ABILITIES: EDUCATIONAL I 
cHoLoGY by Herbert J. Klausmeier, this collectior 
suitable for use with any current text in introduct 
educational psycho'ogy. (Also available: Ripple 
Klausmeier’s ADJUNCT PROGRAM.) 586 pp. $ 
Paper. i 
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constituted. the primary focus of the 
included studies is not in complete ac- 
cord with the statements of the several 
contributors. That is to say, there was 
some expatiation on the testing of theo- 
retical derivations, and so forth. I have 
preferred, however, to specify the con- 
tents in terms of what was done—and 
well done, at that—rather than in terms 
of the contributors’ aspirations. 


As I indicated above, Dr. Mainer's 
("Attitude Change in Intergroup Edu- 
cation Programs") contribution repre- 
sented an extreme. That is, the research 
effort here was directed partially toward 
using the tools which the primary effort 
had developed. This study was avowedly 
exploratory and was concerned with the 
effect of the breadth of school educa- 
tional programs on discriminatory, au- 
thoritarian, and ethnocentric attitudes. 
Measures of these “anti-democratic” 
attitudes were made at four points in 
time over a five month period, with 
changes being related to the number of 
features of a given school’s intergroup 
education program as well as to several 
phic variables. Several criticisms 


demogra 
respect to the 


could be raised 
meaningfulness of the major independ- 
ent variable but I infer that Dr. Mainer 
is no happier with the measure than 
the reviewer; so that particular 

need not be flogged. Financial 
tions appeared to have forced 
that would relegate the 
‘suggestive’ category but 


with 


we 
was 

horse 
considera 
compromises 


findings to the 
the study was slightly out of the ‘scale 


development’ category typical of the 
other studies in this collection. 

Dr. Kirsch’s study (“Social Distance 
and Some Related Variables in Voting 
Behavior") anchored the opposite ex- 
treme, although, as indicated, the range 
was not great. This study was concerned 
with developing three social distance 
relating specifically to voting be- 
havior, for which the stimulus referents 
were a Negro, a Catholic, and a Jew, 
respectively. 'The three scales produced 
the same scale pattern with the presi- 
vice-president, governor, mayor, 
congressman, state legislator, 
holder being ordered 


scales, 


dent, 
senator. 
and city office 
o least socially distant, al- 


from most t 
did differ 


the means 


though scale 
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(Catholic, 5.59; Jew, 4.49; and Negro. 
4.30). This rank ordering differed from 
Dr. Kirsch's a priori ordering in that 
he had assigned senators and congress- 
men a higher rank position whereas, in 
his interpretation of the obtained order- 
ing, he noted that the perceived "sphere 
of influence" rather than the usual route 
of the politician's progress seemed to 


determine the ordering. Using question- 
naire responses, Dr. Kirsch related 
demographic and attitudinal variables to 
responses on cach of the three social 
distance scales, 

On balance, I believe this collection 
to represent a modest, but sound, con- 


tributi i 
»uuon to the literature on attitude 
measurement. 


A Puzzle Remains Perplexing 


Herbert Hendin 


Suicide and Scandinavia. New Yor 
153. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Norman 


Herbert Hendin is Instructor, Columbia 
University Psychoanalytic Clinic for 
Training and Research, a Diplomate of 
the American Board of Psychiatry and 
a member of the American Psychoanaly- 
tic Association. He has been writing on 
suicide since 1950 and learned the Stan: 
dinavian languages in order to forward 
the kind of research reported here. The 
reviewer, Norman Farberow is Co-Direc- 
tor with E. S. Shneidman of the 
Suicide Prevention Center, Los Angeles 
and Co-Director, also with Shneillmas. 
of the Los Angeles VA Center's Central 
Research Unit. He is also Associate 
Professor of Psychiatry (Psychology) at 
Southern California Medical School At 
the time he prepared this review he had 
left all this behind and was spending 
a year in Vienna, attending classes at the 
University of Vienna and acting as gen- 
eral secretary of the International As- 
sociation for Suicide Prevention, a very 
new organization. He is also editor of 
Taboo Topics (Atherton, 1963). 


flee “Scandinavian suicide phenom 
enon” has been a perplexing prab. 
lem to social scientists for many years 
Why should Denmark and Sweden hasc 
such consistently high suicide rains 
(around 22 per 100,000), while Nor. 


k: Grune and Stratton, 1964. Pp; sii t 


L. FannEROw 


way’s rat 
& on the other hand, has been 


consistently 
Y low (around 7.5 per 


100,000) » 
oe The puzzle has been why 
in ba 5, generally considered so similar 


tems rur peony and social sys- 
one respect? Othe, 25 Hidtkedly in this 
social tefflon s familiar measures of 
coholism, di s me, delinquency, al- 
this wide lean etc, do not show 
Susndlinavion sere ge The dissimilar 
trast with m ge for suicide also con- 
tures, with no other Occidental cul- 
States, Brit re rates for the United 
around 10 or 4 France (averaging 
Norway, Ta : 100,000), falling above 
Denmark an considerably lower than 
and Sweden, 


The 
author of thi 
Neu this book undertakes 


tion and URL. exploration, evalua- 
“psychosocial " a ai Nu we 
lives Eun cvs of each of the 
planation, Me sOunST ESS and an ex 
differences in i d of each, of the 
who have he tel secca e 
Past (not Ta n explanations in the 
inde qr. ited to social scientists) 
United Sube R official in the 
long: diy eh Fovernment who not to? 
cide rate in cx relate Hace 
Fortell unir euin (conveniently 
social Sd orway) to advance 
suicide w: are program, ha 


the 
à implying th 
as one of the major characte" 


defects which would accompany the 
provision by any government of impor- 
tant welfare services to its citizens. Hen- 
din effectively counteracts such argu- 
ments by pointing out that Norv 
had equally extensive social services 
for just as long, and that the Danish 
Suicide rate has been high for over a 
hundred years, long before the welfare 
measures were put into effect. Sweden’s 


high suicide rate, he states, 
better re 


' has 


might be 
lated to the development of its 


l capitalism since the turn of 
the century, 


The e 
better 


Industria 


ven older argument, “they keep 
d, mann than we do,” is also 
n m 2 argument states that 
net have ne Danes and the Swedes do 
coe as strong taboos against sui- 

as the United States, it does not 


tend 

he Ww be concealed when it occurs. 
. ^ Hendin points out, the same 

Prejudice 


agains 
Would algo a 
thus Probably 
effect, Norw 
cem for 
and Sw, 


O 


BVIOUSLy 
: v, 
differences 
Sought in 


reporting suicide 
ake it less likely to occur, 
cancelling each other out 
"ay, too, has as much con- 


accurate statistics as Denmark 
eden, 


the explanation for the 
m suicide rates needs to be 
this cont Other areas. The author of 
cluding cise book (seven chapters, in- 
b S8 one each on the 
‘Ackground 
cide 
Ç, 


problem, the 
É aula i Sa ge of sui- 
orway, ne^ enmark, Sweden, and 
*bblicatign one on conclusions and 
Sought PRA States that it must be 
of the on Psychosocial character” 
culture atia = Which is formed by the 
the indiy » x Institutions within which 
acte» a ‘ Srows. “Psychosocial char- 
analytic est be obtained by psycho- 

techniques, with 


Inter 
est ce 
Attitudes ee Predominant social 
namic constella- 


and Psychodyr 
dividual idiosyn- 


Meerviewing 


tions, rath 
“rasies 


aer than on in 


he 

W Premis " 

irst, Denke ur straightforward. 

non:suici and non-patients, suicidal 

that aa tal, will reflect “pressures 
© exerted 


are 


ciety, whet} on everyone in the 
Or nop» Yr he succumbs to them 
direct (P- 3). The data obtained 
Stantiateg , en be verified or sub- 
erature, the culture’s pertinent 

Such as drama, cartoons, 


folklore, and women’s magazine stories. 
While few will object to the above 
premise, many persons, however, espe- 
and 
reared in the experimental tradition, 


cially psychologists sociologists 


will question the second premise, “that 
one can draw significant conclusions 
regarding the people in the three Scan- 
from a psychody- 
namic study of altogether less than 200 
individuals" (p. 3). Considering the fact 
that there are 
lion Danes, 7.5 million Swedes, and 3.6 


dinavian countries 


approximately 4.7 mil- 


million Norwegians, this means that, 
roughly, each person included in the 
study represents samplewise almost 
100,000 persons. While most will say 
this is a very small sample indeed from 
draw conclusions about the 
of a nation, there will be 
is certain, who will remind 
us that Freud and his followers pro- 
vided us with some very fundamental 
"truths" about man from their intensive 
studies of a few patients. The author 
has no doubts about his method. He 
gives an analogy that “If a psychoana- 
lytically trained observer, with a frame 
of reference extending to society as well 
as the individual, sees in New York 
City (which, with its environs, has a 
population roughly equivalent to that 
of the three Scandinavian countries) 
only five Italian, five Irish and five 
Jewish patients, he can already begin 
to construct a picture of the difference 
in the family patterns, character and 
attitudes seen in people from these 
three. backgrounds. By the time he sees 
à dozen of each group, distinctions will 
have become quite clear . . . However, 
if he is concerned only with those 
features which characterize each group 
as a whole, a total of 50 subjects will 
probably suffice. More important than 
the number of people, is the method 
used for observing them" (pp.3-4). 


As Kardiner in his Psychological 
Frontiers of Society (1945) states “... 
one biography in a culture will hardly 
suffice. We have an adequate 
sampling of sex, age, and status dif- 
ferentiations, and no arbitrary number 
can be regarded as adequate" (p. 37). 
The reader will find few distinctions 
made between data 


which to 
character 
others, it 


must 


obtained from 
patients, non-patients, sex, age, status, 
or other pertinent features which might 


conceivably affect the conclusions. Does 
an intensive study of 75 suicidal patients 
and 40 non-suicidal patients controlled 
by a non-patient group of six nurses in 
one country and 12 nurses in another 
country, plus an unspecified number of 
relatives of patients, give an adequate 
picture. of the three nations? Could 
one, for example, determine the charac- 
teristics of the English nation by ex- 
amining the prisoners, (plus some of 
their jailors and relatives) in Old 
Bailey? Obviously, since crime or sui- 
cide encompasses a wide variety of per- 
sons, the sampling will have to be care- 
fully. predetermined. 


ds AUTHOR, through his psycho- 
analytic analy of the literature, 
drama, and folklore of the three coun- 
tries, obtains invaluable material re- 
ferring to attitudes toward death, life, 
life after death, and suicide. How- 
ever, the data he obtained indicate the 


current conceptions in the societies 
studied but do not tell us their genesis 
and development. The author is aware 
of this and states that such questions 
cannot be adequately answered with- 
out the research of a social historian. 
Yet it is the reviewer's conviction that 
it might be just this information which 
is most important in understanding sui- 
cide. How 


ceptable as resolution to personal and 


did suicide become so ac- 


social tension in Denmark and not in 
Norway? What fashioned a strong taboo 
in one country and a slight taboo in an- 
other? As pure speculation, for exam- 
ple, was there some factor in the early, 
predominantly fisherman culture of Nor- 
way which affected not only the quality 
of the mother-son and father-son re- 
lationships (emphasized in the book) 
but also fostered a sense of responsi- 
bility to others by keeping oneself 
alive in order to bring all on the boat 
back from the stormy sea? It might well 
be that such background relates to the 
incidence of suicide in a society as 
much as the hypothesis that one society 
teaches its children to be passive and 
dependent while the other tauris 
aggressiveness and independence 


Y HETHER or 


s not one 
Jects. the 


. accepts uam 
author's pA org 


e- 
method ang 


pro- 


AS 


cedures, the differences in character 
hypothesized between the countries are 
fascinating and challenging. They are 
phrased in psychodynamic terms and 
refer to dependency aspects, attitudes 
toward performance and accomplish- 
ment, handling of aggression and guilt 
feclings, relationships between the sexes, 
methods of discipline and other dynamic 
features. The Danes are described as 
passive, oversensitive to abandonment, 
possessed of effective techniques for 
arousing guilt in others, inclined to sup- 
press aggression and to fantasying grati- 
fication after death. The Swedes (related 
to early separation of the child from 
mother) have strong performance ex- 
pectation, and foster competitive drives 
along with strict control of aggression. 
They are contrasted with the Nor- 
wegians who also foster independence, 
but permit emotionality, allow the ex- 
pression of justifiable anger, make less 
demand for success, and have less need 
for self-punishment for failure. These 
psychosocial characteristics produce spe- 
cific kinds of suicide, for Danish and 
for Norwegian males the "dependency 
loss" or "love" type, and for Sweden, 
the "performance" type of suicide. In 
addition, “moral? suicides, stemming 


from aggressive, antisocial behavior plus 
strong guilt feelings aroused by such 
behavior, are found in parts of rural 
Norway. Regardless of the problem in- 
volved in arriving at a comprehensive 
description of the national psychosocial 
character of a modern society, the clear 
delineation of these kinds of suicide 
patterns along with their variations 
among the sexes, are important con- 
tributions to the psychology of suicide. 
While there may yet be a question 
whether the "Scandinavian suicide phe- 
Foie cde scars dae 
£ S, sive attack has been 


made on this intriguing problem. A 
method has been championed 
plied, and conclusions, 
f r 

ully and and pulling no 
punches, have been unhesitatingly of- 


fered. This, despite the fact that the 
author both anticipated 


strong reactions to his 
from the countries involve 


and ap- 


worded force- 
sharply 


and received 
formulations 


d. Most im- 
portant, he has provided hypotheses 


clear, lucid, testable, verifiable hypo. 
theses. Hopefully, social scientists of all 
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disciplines will now want to apply their 
own methods and techniques in their 
own investigations. Whether such in- 
vestigations will support or refute the 
author’s findings, the importance of this 
book is indicated by the fact that it is 
certain to be both widely read and to 
become the focus of contention 
many years to come. 


for 


Inside Pathology 


Bert Kaplan (Ed.) 


The Inner World of Mental Illness: 
A Series of First Person Accounts 
of What it Was Like. New York: 
Harper and Row, 1964. Pp. xii + 
467. $3.95. 


Reviewed by M. Davw GALINSKY 


The editor of this volume is Bert Kap- 
lan, well-known to CP readers both as 
an author and as a reviewer (CP, June 
1962, 7, 210; CP, Nov. 1963, 8, 430; 
CP, May 1964, 9, 204). He is still 
Chairman of the Department of Psy- 
chology at Rice University. The re- 
viewer is M. David Galinsky, who is 
Assistant Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Michigan, where he teaches 
courses in psychopathology and person- 
ality development. 


N this collection of readings, Kaplan 
has brought together a number of 
retrospective personal de- 


scribing what w: 


statements 
experienced by pa- 
tients under the influence of psychoses 
and neuroses 


With the exception of two 
of the 31 pieces, all of the material pre- 
sented has been published elsewhere; 
most of the selections are excerpts from 
longer works, but are understandable 
and meaningful in their present abbre- 
viated form. 

Collecting these accounts in one place 
clearly Serves a useful purpose in that 
it makes readily available for the use 
of, say, large undergraduate classes, 


material that has heretofore been in- 
accessible. It will offer students first 
hand and first person reports of path- 
ological experience as a supplement to 
the more standard fare available in 
abnormal psychology textbooks. 

In his introduction and in brief com- 
ments accompanying each excerpt, thc 
author makes a number of comments 
on the nature of ‘madness’ and ‘adjust- 
ment. These are not developed into a 
well articulated statement, but do crop 
up again and again. One point is that 
madness may not be so mad after all; 
ic, although a person has been de- 
clared insane by society or his peers. 
he may have valuable insights to offer 
about the way the world is made. In 
other words, just because a person seems 
mad it doesn't mean he's really crazy- 
Just as madness is not all bad, adjust- 
ment is not all good. Running through 
Kaplan's comments is an implicit argu 
ment against adjustment, with the corol- 
lary that within its confines, it is diffi- 
cult to experience unique, intense and 
real feelings. Although neither of these 
ideas is shockingly innovative, and al- 
though Kaplan, I think, thunderously 
overstates them, they are points wel 
made to beginning students of psycho 
pathology, who often have a tendencY 
to reify diagnostic categories and clas- 
sifications at the expense of understand- 
ing the nature of the phenomena the 
categories describe. 


Tu AUTHOR's stated purpose in 
making available this collection was 
to provide for students of mental illness 
the raw data of what that experience 
is like. He states, “Tt is perhaps really 
not unfair to say that too often Psy” 
chiatry has not listened carefully enough 
to its patients, choosing instead to take 
seriously only what it could observe and 
verify . . . What the patient experiences 
is regarded as subjective, impressioni 
tic, liable to distortion, and impossible 
to verify—all in all, hardly the stuff ^ 
science.” He wishes to make the he 
that patients have valuable informat. 
to contribute about the nature of xm 
disturbances, but goes on to imply t 
those who have built theories 27 t 
psychopathology have done so vat p 
really paying attention to patients an 
ternal experiences. That is, I think: 


p 


unfair and 
most theories of psychopathology pay 
less attention to observables (e.g. symp- 
toms) and more to the intrapsychic 
phenomena underlying them. What the 
author really wishes us to become more 
familiar with is the content of the 
patients’ philosophic positions. Perhaps 
these communications do contain valua- 


inaccurate criticism, since 


ble information. Unfortunately, no at- 
tempt is made to evaluate whether the 
patients’ ideas are consonant or disso- 
nant with any existing theory of ps 
chopathology. Had some effort been 
made to examine such a question the 
book would make a much more valua- 
ble contribution to our understanding 
of the nature of mental disturbance. 


History of Psychology au Naturel 


J. R. Kantor 


NH Pene ] 
das Evolution of Psychology. Vol 1. Granville, Ohio: Principia 
ess, 1963. Pp. xxii + 387. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Roserr I. WATSON 


T 
ut joe TR. Kantor, received a 
cago and from the University of Chi- 
Bicker i$ now Professor Emeritus of 
he ius hd at Indiana University, where 
bean E ME since 1920. Among his 
ade gt book, are The Logi of 
and Losin, Aio (1953) and Psychology 
Robert 945, 1950). The reviewer, 
trom Colu, iad received his PhD 
is Present] DP University in 1938 and 

irector ii si of Psychology and 


Sram i T uate Training Pro- 
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Western S intact Psychology at North- 
lUi " " * 

of the orar He is also the Editor 


al of the History of the 
Kion sa Clences, For more informa- 
Uer "o May 1964, 9, 195, where 
Psychol review of his book, The Great 

S555: From Aristotle to Freud. 


chavioral S 


HE IN 
TENT " 
ni. a ENT of this volume, the first 
Series, is to M 1 


a 6 
be Naviorall 


ace psychology as 
scie 


Y oriented and naturalistic 


high Mi rom the Greek : 
? Middle Ages. M s through the 


ask iş del fore specifically the 
Study of A the history of the 
isms with on inter-behavior of organ- 
condition» Imulus objects under specific 
“Onsciousnes P xviii). Soul, mind and 
Psychology 5" improperly thought to be 
trasteq with xi ins) are to be con- 

Ychology as a n 


imited as 
the * 


atural 


science. It is the author's thesis that 
"authentic psychology could never be 
concerned with transcendent mental 
states" (p. xix). The history of psy- 
chology, the book goes on to say, is to 
be studied because it facilitates appre- 
ciation that its subject matter consists 
exclusively of the investigation of be- 
havior and not the study of conscious 
experience. 


The Greeks, especially Aristotle, are 
seen as establishing psychoiogy as a be- 
havioral science with little contamina- 
tion by psychic, teleological or super- 
natural considerations. Mentalistic intru- 
sions, it is argued, were introduced by 
Patristic Neoplatonists. The Aristotelian 
corpus was brought through to the 
Middle Ages by the Arabian philo- 
sophers who in the process deprived it 
of its naturalistic characteristics. The 
culmination of this non-scientific trend 
is to be found in the Scholastics, espe- 
cially Thomas Aquinas, who made psy- 
chology a soul-centered branch of the- 
ology. Such, then, is how the behavioral 
observations of the Greeks by the end of 
the Middle Ages had been misguided 
into psychic conscious processes. 

This book is a clearly written account 
of some aspects of our history, accurate 
as to the details discussed and spirited 


as to presentation. Yet there may be 
serious question concerning the selection 
of what to stress, what to minimize, and 
what to ignore. 


T HE re-writing of history by selection 
and emphasis is a task each generation 
must do in order to make the work that 
has gone before relevant to the present. 
In so doing we are apt to select that to 
which we feel akin. It is said that in the 
hands of the Germans, Greek philo- 
sophers often turned out to be German 
university professors and that the British 
metamorphased them into British gen- 
tlemen. It is hardly surprising that the 
Greeks also turn out to be American 
neo-behaviorists. 

Selection of what to write about the 
history of psychology is an especially 
difficult task for the temporal period 
under consideration since the writings, 
with one exception, are not identifiable 
as directly or exclusively concerned with 
psychology. In the critique that follows 
it must be kept in mind that the re- 
viewer also makes a selection. His guide 
is the conviction that psychology meant 
more (or less) than the study of be- 
havior to these ancestors of ours and 
that the author overemphasizes this as- 
pect of their thinking with the result 
that he presents but a partial view of 
our history. Elaboration of this point 
will center on the Greek period to which 
over a third of the book is devoted. 

Socrates's concept of soul, the book 
argues, meant nothing more than a col- 
lective term for certain essential human 
traits, used in a fashion very similar to 
that meant in the modern expression 
“soul of goodness.” Farther, his psy- 
chological views do “not even hint at 
anything outside the range of objective 
and naturalistic facts" (p. 98). This is 
difficult to reconcile with Socrates's pre- 
occupation with the defense of the im- 
mortality of the soul. For example, from 
the Phaedo, the dialogue used in the 
book to demonstrate his naturalistic psy- 
chology, one finds statements which are 
non-naturalistic; for example Socrates 
speaks of the philosopher as being en- 
tirely concerned with soul and not the 
body (64), as attempting to dissever the 
soul from the communion of the body 
(64-65) and as conceiving the soul vd 
use the body as an instrument (79), 
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Plato is said to be concerned with 
paving the way for psychology through 
furnishing “psychological descriptions of 
an exemplary naturalistic sort” (p. 115). 
The book goes on to indicate that there 
were subsequent perversions of his doc- 
trines by his Judeo-Christian successors 
which led to the widely held contrary 
opinion, shared by the reviewer, that 
Plato was the opposite of naturalistic. 
One could easily muster an impressive 
series of quotations from Plato himself 
that would support this contrary impres- 
sion. It was he who urged astronomers 

in their work to look not to the stars but 

to reason as expressed in the heavenly 
ideal (Republic, 530), and it was he 
who denied the possibility of men being 

able to experiment in (of all things) a 

discussion of color mixture (Timaeus, 

68). Presumably, these and similar state- 

ments were rejected or minimized by 

Kantor as not worthy of inclusion since 

the decision was made to “only accept 
as authentic those Platonic doctrines, 
the orientation of which is consonant 
with Greek culture of the fourth cen- 
tury B.C.” (p. 99). This consonance of 
the culture is found in the book in their 
realism and rationality. Without denying 
the presence of this major strain, it is 
worthy of note that there was also pres- 
ent a deep and pervasive irrational one 
as argued so persuasively by Dodds 
(The Greeks and the Irrational). The 
present book is written as if the Titans 
never walked on Greek soil, as if Plato’s 
wild beast within us never went forth to 
satisfy his desires, as if Aeschylus’s 
heroes never moved to their tragic ends. 


Je discussing Aristotle one is on much 
firmer ground in demonstrating a nat- 
uralistic trend. There is general agree- 
ment that De Anima is the first book on 
psychology and that an admirable nat- 
uralistic attitude is rather consistently 
maintained (even though this does rc- 
quire dismissing one chapter concerned 
with nous, which “alone is immortal" 
(430a 23), as a later editorial insertion 
from the earlier, or “Platonic,” phase 
of Aristotle’s thinking). Moreover, there 
is no denying that, to Aristotle, psy- 
chology, a branch of biology, is con- 
cerned with However, one 
may question whether Aristotle's psy- 
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behavior. 


chology is not also concerned with con- 
scious processes conceived as separate 
from behavior. This Kantor denies. 
Some passages from De Anima will be 
used to support the interpretation of a 
definite concern with consciousness. Man 
is the only animal that thinks and has 
practical and speculative mind, says 
Aristotle. Indeed, psyche, the principle 
of life, is manifested most completely 
in its higher or conscious aspects (433a 
12). Psychology, to Aristotle, was both 
the science of mental life and the study 
of behavior, not the latter alone. 

It is conceivable that the author ac- 
complished his purpose, but that the 
purpose does not agree with the view 
that most psychologists take of the de- 
velopment of their subject. The ac- 
curacy of this work is admirable, its 
citations are meticulous, it shows a real 
concern with those efforts of ancient 
and medieval thinkers that are most 
closely related to psychology as most of 
us see it today. But has the author, 
frankly and straight-forwardly, tumbled 
into the pit of bias? It is true, in con- 
sequence, that much of what those early 
thinkers considered to be most closely 
related to psychology, but which does 
not fit the prevailing temper of the 
present, is ignored or minimized? Un- 
fortunately, this seems a possible, even 
a plausible, interpretation. If so, to 
select along these lines, e.g., to tell only 
a part of the story, is to distort the 
whole. Mind, consciousness, and yes, 
even soul have been integral parts of the 
history of psychology. To cut away and 
cast them into the outer darkness as not 
being worthy of psychology as a science 
leaves us with an even scantier and 
narrower history and a longer past than 
Ebbinghaus envisaged. 


Different persons growing up in the 
same language are like different bushes 
trimmed and trained to take the shape 
of identical elephants. The anatomical 
details of twigs and branches will fulfill 
the elephantine form differently from 
bush to bush, but the overall outward 
results are alike. 


—WirLagD V. Quine 
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Pitfalls 
and Windfalls 


Paul E. Koefod 


The Writing Requirements for Grad- 
uate Degrees. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J: Prentice-Hall, 1964. Pp. 
xviii + 268. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Marcarer C. McGRADE 


The author, Paul E. Koefod, is an econ- 
omist on the faculty of the University 
of Florida and has more than a decade’s 
experience in teaching at the graduate 
level. The reviewer, Margaret C. Mc- 
Grade, is Managing Editor and Business 
Manager for the American Journal of 
Psychology. She has had twenty-five 
years of experience in editing, including 
thirteen years of work on students theses 
and dissertations—work that often in- 
volved typing with one hand while co” 
forting, encouraging, supporting 4 

editing with the other. She holds the 
view that the student who is preparing 
his thesis is “between the rock and thé 
hard spot,” facing seemingly insur 
mountable obstacles, many of which 
have no connection with his pro[essiont 
competence, 


Pp E 


scholarly book but one that the 2 
age graduate student, on the verge ° 
writing his Master's or Doctor's thes'® 
is not likely to consult, If the book 7 
designed to be read by the student at 
that point—and its title would appear 


ges e 
to justify such an assumption—then th 
when 


a 


OR Korrop has produced 
ver- 


treatment of its subject is prolix; W? 
à student is about to undertake the writ 
ing of the thesis, he has neither the tim? 
nor the inclination nor, for that matter 
tic need, to peruse such a book as this: 
He will, in nine cases out of ten, P? 
Vide himself with other theses in his 
Particular field (not always chosen 

himself, by any means) and he will, als 
in nine cases out of ten (or even ie 
Cases out of nine) and for better or 

Worse, write his thesis pretty well as i 
committee chairman tells him to W” T 
it. A graduate paper may, for all prac 
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tical purposes, be said to be exactly as 
good or as bad as the chairman of the 
thesis committee, since, in the final 
analysis, his standards, rather than the 
student's, provide the criteria. 
Professor Koefod has given a learned 
and lengthy discussion of the differences 
between theses and dissertations; he 
points out their similarity to the essay 
form and emphasizes that there are 
Masters theses and Masters disserta- 
tions, as well as Doctoral theses and 
Doctoral dissertations. But to the aver- 
age graduate student the distinction is 
much simpler: while he knows that all 
dissertations are theses, although not all 
theses are dissertations, his own differ- 
entiation is more likely to be dicho- 
tomously simple—a Master's degree re- 
quires fewer academic “hours” than a 
Doctoral degree, and the acquisition of 
the MA need not involve original re- 
search. (How many Masters’ theses are 
others’ thoughts strung together by such 
entrancingly original transitions as “Zilch 
points out, . . ." or “On the other hand, 
Zilch states: . . ."!) He is not greatly 
concerned with the fine points of essay 
style, and even if he ever had been so 
concerned, he would (or should) have 
discovered them in English rhetoric 
classes, long before he reached graduate 
school. Such things are even taught in 
some high schools! Good writing is both 
an art and a craft, and if one has not 
acquired at least some competence in it 
by the time he reaches college, one will 


never acquire it. 

The author states that the graduate 
student will encounter, in the course of 
producing his magnum opus, many diffi- 
culties, but he does not too clearly eluci- 
date them. He also says that the toiling 
student has no recourse, which is not 
strictly true. A student does indeed 
have “recourse” if, to cite only one ex- 
ample, members of his committee are at 
odds over something that has nothing 
to do with him or his thesis. To settle 
such matters in extremis is one of the 
functions of the Graduate Dean even 
though, if Professor Koefod is correct, 
the dean may have little real power. 


Coene space is accorded the 
shortcomings of the graduate school as 
i sts in many universities. While this 
ism may be justified, and may even 


be of theoretical interest to the student, 
it is something about which he, as a 
student, can do less than nothing, and he 
could not care less about it when he is 
preparing his thesis and is, as it were, 
at the mercy of the “powers.” Except 
in a few universities, the graduate school 
is not, save for the administrative office, 
a separate physical entity; it is com- 
posed of the members of all the faculties 
who are qualified to direct graduate 
study. These same faculty members are 
also, of course, engaged to some extent 
in directing the studies of undergrad- 
uates 

With all due deference to the tre- 
mendous research Professor Koefod un- 
dertook to produce this book, as evi- 
denced by profuse footnoting, it may be 
said to fall short of the genuine require- 
ment of the graduate student who is 
writing his thesis. This requirement is 
for a more practical treatment of the 
student's problems and their solutions, 
among which may be counted such mat- 
ters as dealing with a typist (what mav 
a typist be expected to do?) and other 
things germane to the actual, mechani- 
cal production of the end result of the 
work involved. The student should be 
told not only that there are problems, 
but what these problems are and, more 
to the point, what he can do about them 
or expect others to do about them. 
These are points not treated in a style 
manual (and such manuals are in great 
supply); nor are they effectually treated 
in Professor Koefod's book, excellent as 
it is for reading by a student about to 
undertake graduate study rather than 
wriling. He treads a delicate line in 
attempting to point out some of the pit- 
falls of graduate work without, at the 
same time, deterring would-be students 
from engaging in it, 
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The contribution of Freud to the phi- 
losophy of mind has been the realization 
that human behavior is not only a food- 
getting strategy, but is also a language; 
that every ‘move’ is at the same time a 
‘gesture.’ Symbolization is both 
and an instrument. 


—SUSANNE K. Lancer 
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Uneven Psych 
for Medics 


R. M. Mowbray and T. Ferguson 
Rodger 


Psychology in Relation to Medicine. 
London: E. & S. Livingstone, 
1963. Pp. vii -- 399. $8.25. 


Reviewed by Freverick L, McGUIRE 


The first author, Robert Murdoch Mow- 
bray, is Fellow of the British Psycho- 
logical Society, and Senior Lecturer in 
Clinical Psychology in the Department 
of Psychological Medicine, University 
of Glasgow. His collaborator, Thomas 
Ferguson Rodger, is a physician who 
holds a Diploma in Psychological Medi- 
cine and is Head of the Department 
of Psychological Medicine at Glasgow: 
The reviewer, Frederick L, McGuire, 
took his PhD at New York University 
and is now Associate Professor of P5Y7 
chiatry and Head, Division of Psychol- 
sy, at the University of MississipP! 
School of Medicine, — 


T= BOOK was written as a preclin- 
ical text. for medical students, with 
avowed purpose of presenting tha 
Part of psychology which is relevant t° 
the practice of medicine. Like the!” 
American counterparts, the authors have 


the 


ny a few class hours in which t° 
cover the water front," and must make 
the material students 


j meaningful to 
With no previous courses in psychology’ 


Unfortunately, the book does not always 
reflect these implied standards of COT 
ciseness and relevance, 

It includes sections on Learning, Per 
ception, Intelligence, Personality anc 
other areas which are thought to be 
important for the student physician tO 
understand, but as one progresses beyond 
Some of these subject headings it be 
comes difficult to visualize the entire 
book as a vehicle for teaching psychol- 
sy to the medical student. 

For example, in several instances dat? 
from animal studies are quoted, some 
times in considerable detail. Quite prop” 
erly the authors state that in such I" 


stances one must not lose sight of human 
behavior, but repeatedly the human 
implications of these data are un- 
explained, leaving the reader puzzled 
as to why the material may have been 
included, 

The book also has a penchant for 
discussing both sides of an issue instead 
of Presenting only that which is thought 
to represent our present state of knowl- 
edge, 


£ For example an entire chapter 
is dey 


: Oted to a history of psychology's 
ML Rients over instinct, beginning with 
2 TacDougall's theories of the 1920s and 
die, vi the conclusion that. such 
in xm been discredited and that 
hien x the psychology of human 
enquiry à not been a field of fruitful 
ad ms Header: is also allowed to 
with Hale orndike's law of effect" 
ment, Wi s theory of habit reinforce- 
tenorei js Such material is accurately 
fusion er z easy to picture the con- 
H wd : suspect, resentment) of 

ent as he eee medical stu- 

Ties to understand how such 


nowledge ig valuable 


. to the practice 
of Medicine, } 


apparently self-de- 
there are sections that 
and easily related to the 
» of medicine; most notably 
pment. Personality and mental devel- 
The o 

neve, mud result is a volume that is 
n its ability to present to the 
Ma P ii the case for psychology. 
siderable bi is likely to require con- 
teachers " fication by the individual 
y medic LE 1s still. worth looking at 

al school psychologists in need 


SOmethj à 
Use, "Ing written especially for their 


Many are to 


Concise Šad day working to produce 
cho}, Meaningful course in psy- 
bray 5. 9r Medical students, and Mow- 
Mublishing one oes deserve credit for 

is ites of the earliest efforts in 
Such 4 v area, Ho 
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are but half developed. 
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By Alan O. Ross 


Although subtitled “Helping Parents of Exceptional Children,” this is 
not for parent reading except at the discriminating therapist’s discretion. 
Rather, it is a systematized, comprehensive and authoritative guide to the 
practical problems encountered with both handicapped, or disturbed, and 
gifted children in the family situation—and their management. Including 
a lengthy illustrative case history and a critically annotated list of ad- 
ditional reading (for both parents and professionals), it is a complete 
course in itself and can be used with profit by the entire counseling 


team. (240 pp., $6.75) 
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By Lewis R. Wolberg 
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Three more chapters in this new book add both general principles and 
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count available on the theory and practice of hypnosis in psychoanalysis. 
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More Midtown Misery 


Thomas S. Langner and Stanley T. Michael 


Life Stress and Mental Health. New York: Free Press, 1963. Pp. xxii 4 


517. $9.75. 


Reviewed by WiLLIAM. A. Scorr 


The first author, Thomas S. Langner, is 
a sociologist with a PhD from Columbia 
University who has conducted studies on 
race relations for the Anti-Defamation 
League and has worked as propaganda 
analyst for the Voice of America. Pres- 
ently he is Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chiatry (Sociology) in the Department 
of Psychiatry at New York University. 
Stanley T. Michael, the second author, 
is a graduate of Prague Medical School 
and has done research at Worcester 
State, Mass. General and McLean Hos- 
pitals, all in Massachusetts. He is cur- 
rently Resident Associate in Psychiatry 
at Cornell University Medical College. 
Both were co-authors with Srole et al 
of Mental Health in the Metropolis (CP, 
Feb. 1963,8, 35). The reviewer, William 
A. Scott, received his PhD from the 
University of Michigan and is Director 
of the Social Psychology Program and 
Professor of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. He is co-author with 
Stephen Withey of The United States 
and the United Nations: the Public 
View, and with Michael Wertheimer of 
Introduction to Psychological Research 
(CP, Feb. 1964,9, 76). He is sole author 
of the forthcoming Values and Organiza- 
tions: A Study of Fraternities and Soror- 
ities, 


T HIS is the second volume in the 
- T.A.C. Rennie Series in Social Psy- 
chiatry, reporting results from the study 
of mental health in Midtown Manhat- 
tan, conducted over ten years ago. The 
data come mainly from interviews with 
1660 respondents aged 20-59, selected as 
à multi-stage probability sample of the 
area, which included 175,000 residents. 
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The present volume was written pri- 
marily by the senior author. It contains 
an introductory chapter, describing the 
theoretical framework for the analyses (a 
"stress-and-strain" model), four chapters 
describing the research methodology in 
considerable detail, and eleven chapters 
of analyses, focusing on several clusters 
of variables theoretically related to re- 
spondents’ mental health. 

Originally, the analysis plan was for- 
mulated as an attempt to account for 
the two major demographic correlates of 
mental health—age and socioeconomic 
status—reported in the first volume of 
the series, Mental Health in the Metrop- 
olis. The aim was to identify stresses 
in the upbringing and current lives of 
lower class and older respondents which 
would account for their excessive rates 
of mental disturbance. This strategy of 
analysis did not meet its original aim. 
Although a number of “stress” variables 
were found to correlate significantly 
with mental health ratings, these corre- 
lations were largely independent of so- 
cial class and age differences; con- 
versely, the social class differences were 
largely independent of the identified 
stress conditions. The differences among 
cla 
sufficient to account for the class dif- 
ferences in mental health. 

Therefore the analysis plan shifted 
to a concern with the stress variables 
in their own rights. These were divided 
into childhood and contemporaneous 
"factors," as reported by respondents in 
a detailed interview. The childhood fac- 
tors were regarded as antecedent condi- 
tions which might be responsible for the 
person's current. mental state. These in- 
variables as parents’ poor 


s in amounts of Stress were not 


cluded such 


physical health, parents’ poor mental 
health, childhood economic deprivation, 
childhood poor physical health, child- 
hood broken home, negative appraisal 
of parents’ character, and quarreling by 
parents. The adult factors were re- 
garded as reciprocal variables, both de- 
termining and reflecting the person's 
current mental state, They included: 
adult poor physical health, poor inter- 
personal relations, work worries, socio- 
economic status worries, and marital 
worries. 


ansa measures of mental health 
were available. A childhood mental 
health index was constructed from some 
two dozen questions relating to child- 
hood fears, health symptoms (inter- 
preted as psychosomatic), and adjust- 
ment problems. Two ratings of the level 
of adult mental health (or illness) were 
made by two psychiatrists on the basis 
largely, of information obtained in the 
interviews (conducted by trained inter- 
viewers, not themselves psychiatrists)- 
One of these ratings was based on an 
abstract of the interview which omitted 
certain information about the respon- 
dent’s social background and current 
interpersonal relations; the other rating 
was based on an abstract of the entire 
interview. This separation of the two 
ratings represented an attempt to com- 
promise the diagnostic and research 
needs. The psychiatrists felt unable t9 
rate respondents! mental health without 
all the available information (even with 
this, they were evidently reluctant t° 
place as much confidence in their rat- 
ings as they would have in judgments 
based upon individual clinical inter- 
views), while the sociologists were COP" 
cerned that the analyses of relations be- 
tween social variables and mental health 
would be contaminated if complete in- 
formation were given to the rating 
psychiatrists, em 
fairly sati 
this 


Though the authors set 
ied with their compromise: 
reviewer regards the procedure 
somewhat more critically (see below): 


Faced with all the interview data, th¢ 
two psychiatrists provided two mor? 
ratings. The first was an attempt i 
classify each respondent into one of 5P* 
gross diagnostic types: (a) probable or- 
ganic, (b) probable psychotic, (c) prob- 


able neurotic, (d) probable psychoso- 
matic, (e) probable personality trait (a 
mixture, including character disorders), 
and (f) well. The combinations (cd) 
and (ce) were also permitted. The last 
rating was of about twenty sympton 
Sroups, not mutually exclusive, judged 
85 present or absent in each respondent. 


Ta BULK of the analyses focus on 
the correlations betwen the first psychi- 
atrists’ rating (level of mental health- 
illness) and the various 


d measures of 
childhood and adult str 


] esses. It is not 
Possible to place uniform confidence in 
the reported conclusions, for two main 
reasons: 


1. Though evidently familiar with the 
Procedures of signific 
iere Part Apply them. Most of their 

ations are based on differences 
that have not bee: 
Sin A distressingly large num- 
bese ae on differences that have 
tested and found not significant. 
uan ka significance test is no sub- 
in. T he replication ona new sample, 
$t be i of a single study are 
(and this ^ ose beyond that Sample 
One need, = early the authors? intent), 
hoa dn bp estimate of the likeli- 
relationshi e ? obtained differences and 
Ben Thi S ary chance departures from 
to the mae HM applies especially 
study, ue " Seneralizations from the 
the avem. of us ee rather than 
Predicts h 3b. in "PES qune 
number of : nien risk," "the sheer 
important SHEETS Is no 
ifj e the pattern of factors 
tion i ee the types of adapt: 
types) a ptom Broups and diagnostic 
ildhood mental health 


index l 
X bor, > i 
€ à closer relation to the child- 


ho S 
x Stress factors, while 
«l health ind 

ex bore 
is X bore 


, adult factors,” 
Socioeconomic à 
more ra 


ance testing, the 


n tested for statistical 


longer as 


“the ch 


the adult men- 
a closer relation to 
“the risk of low 


level subjects increases 


Pidly th 


and high Sie an that of the middle 
CTeases > ( E as the stress score in. 
mate, ) ve quotes are approxi- 


1 atings by the psychia- 
in unspecified ways a 


a 
related to T that were subsequently 
No atter, : e mental health Scores, 

Pt to avoid contamination 


seems to have been made for the diag- 
ñostic and symptom classes. The attempt 
applied to the first rating of mental 
health level is of unknown effectiveness: 
although the psychiatr 
denied 


s were initially 
certain data 
worries about work, mar 
cost 


(e.g, concerning 


age, and the 


of living had access to 
probably 


ng data (e.g., con- 


they 


responses which were cor- 


related with the m 
cerning worri 


: about loneliness, old age. 
and health). Given the possibility of 
an unknown degree of contamination 
in the various ratings, one cannot know 
how to interpret any correlations. be- 
tween mental health and reported 
Stresses: as information concerning what. 
in the respondents lives, contributed 
to their psychological impairment, or 
as information concerning what data 
the psychiatrists used to diagnose the 
presence of impairment. The latter 
problem would certainly have provided 
an appropriate focus of study, but one 
would probably want to base such a 
study on the ratings of more than two 
psychiatrists, 

More generally, it is clear that the 
“stress-and-strain” model has not been 
well tested, for the two constructs were 
not measured independently. Initially, 
potential ibles consisted of 
things the respondent reported about 
himself, while the strain variable (men- 
tal health level) consisted of the psy- 
chiatrist judgment concerning things 
the respondent reported about himself, 
Then, the stress variables finally selected 
(childhood and adult factors) were 
those that were empirically found to 
produce (or correlate with) the mea- 
sure of strain. The circularity is thus 
complete. 


stress vi 


There are numerous other deficiencies 
in the analysis and reporting. The 
naiveté of the researchers concerning 
psychometrics them to 
meaningless conclusions. For instance, 


leads some 
having selected various predictor vari- 
ables (childhood and adult factors) on 
the basis of their correlations with the 
criterion (mental health level), they 
treat as a new finding the fact that the 
composite of the predictors correlates 
with the criterion even better than any 
one or two or taken alone. Tt 
could hardly be otherwise. 

idealization of 


three 


There is an many 


findings which appear fairly muddy or 
complicated in the data—for instance 
the assertion that “the upwardly mobile 
tend to be obsessive’ comes from the 
finding that 149% of a group designated 
as upwardly mobile were scored ob- 
sessive-compulsive, while about 8% of 
the remainder of the sample were so 
scored (incidentally, the former group 


contained 36 case 


E INALLY, this reviewer senses a biased 
orientation in the entire report, to 
the effect that more people than we 
suspect are sick, sick, sick! This may 
be so, but the belief should not be al- 
lowed to distort analysis and reporting 
of data. The two rating psychiatrists, 
for example, followed the practice of 
scoring the more severe diagnostic cate- 
gory whenever either one of them de- 
tected it. Such a procedure is bound to 
maximize the number of severely im- 
paired. An index of relative mental 
health, the ridit, is utilized, which varies 
between 0.00 and 1.00. It is frequently 
referred to as an "impairment risk," 
which might imply to the casual reader 
that a ridit of .60 or .70 or so indicates 
poor mental health, or a high probabil- 
ity of impairment. Actually, only about 
half of a group of respondents having 
a mean ridit of .80 would have been 
rated by the psychiatrists as “impaired”; 
the remainder would have been rated 
"mild or móderate symptoms with no 
apparent interference in life adjust- 
ment." In the entire book I could find 
only a couple of instances in which any 
single stress factor or combination of 
stress factors yielded a group mean 
ridit as high as .80: when the respon- 
dents reported their own physical health 
as "poor" (this information was utilized 
by the psychiatrists in 


rating mental 
lower 


socioeconomic stratum reported worry- 


health); when members of the 
ing about work; and when respondents 
(1.5% of the sample) reported a large 
total number of stresses. 

The problem area currently identi- 
fied as “mental health and 
illness” is exceedingly resistant to un- 
derstanding. It will take decades— 
perhaps centuries—of research to make 
significant progress in unravelling its 


mental 


complexity. Large-scale field studies of 


q25 


the type reported here will undoubtedly 
play a major role in the search, together 
with more restricted, sharply focused 
investigations. But the urgency and 
enormity of the problem must not be 
an excuse for careless interpretations 
based on inadequate testing procedures. 
The contributions of the present vol- 
ume are substantial, but dependable 
and undependable conclusions are so 
thoroughly mixed up that it would take 
many more analyses, and probably an 
entire new study, to disentangle them. 


In Honor of Spitz 


Herbert S. Gaskill (Ed.) 


Counterpoint: Libidinal Object and 
Subject. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1963. Pp. 200. 
$4.50. 


Reviewed by Harry TROSMAN 


The editor of this book, Herbert Gas- 
kill, MD, a graduate of the Chicago 
Psychoanalytic Institute, is now Profes- 
sor and Head of the Department of 
Psychiatry at the University of Colo- 
rado. The reviewer, Harry Trosman, 
MD, also a graduate of the Chicago 
Psychoanalytic Institute, is presently As- 
sociate Professor of Psychiatry at the 
University of Chicago. 


N THE occasion of the 75th birth- 

day of René A. Spitz, a group of 
psychoanalysts were brought together to 
pay homage to the man and present a 
series of papers related to his work. 
This book is made up of the scientific 
contributions and. varying commemora- 
tive addresses, 

Spitz brought a psychoanalytic back- 
ground to direct observation of early 
infantile development. His studies on 
hospitalism, on the early antecedents of 
the ego, Superego and object relations, 
on infantile depressive reactions, his use 
of films permitting direct recording of 
children's behavior, and his receptivity 
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to influences from other fields such as 
embryology and ethology have con- 
tributed much to psychoanalytic theory 
and have enriched the work of those 
involved in related fields. 

The slim volume is made up of a 
collection of six papers, five of which 
were presented on the occasion of the 
celebration in January, 1962, as Spitz 
was completing five years as Visiting 
Professor at the University of Colo- 
rado Medical Center. An additional 
paper by Konrad Lorenz, “A Scientist’s 
Credo,” has been added to the collec- 
tion. Lorenz’s talk had been given the 
previous year to a group of Colorado 
medical students and is an exhortation 
for an observational approach toward 
natural science—thus its tie to the 
tribute to Spitz. 

The other papers, including a final 
one by Spitz himself, derive more or 
less from Spitz's work. Rangell offers 
the briefest summary of Spitz’s scien- 
tific contributions during the past twenty 
years. He proceeds with a précis 
of the thesis in No and Yes: On the 
Beginnings of Human Communication, 
wherein Spitz developed the theory that 
the “No” gesture in early infancy offers 
the opportunity for the beginnings of 
human communication. Rangell con- 
tinues from this point to describe in 
detail the origin of the “No” word as 
well as the “Yes” word and the un- 
differentiated state between the “No” 
and the “Yes.” Fleming in “The Evo. 
lution of a Research Project in Psycho- 
analysis” describes the vicissitudes and 
tactics involved in undertaking a large 
psychoanalytic study on the effects on 
adults of the loss of a parent in child- 
hood. The findings themselves are, un- 
fortunately, treated summarily and must 
be read in another publication in order 
to learn of the fruits of the labor, 

Kubie presents a paper on affects 
and suggests a new concept of a “cen- 
tral affective potential" to describe la- 
tent emotions. This paper appears al- 
most useless in its generality and is 
inferior in quality to the other con- 
tributions. Kubie shows a tendency 
toward raising innumerable complex 
questions, the investigation of which 
would be likely to demand the heroic 
efforts of an ordinary investigator's 
lifetime. 


Benjamin next addresses himself di- 
rectly to Spitz's empirical investigations 
on developmental aspects of anxiety. 
He qualifies many of Spitz's findings 
on infantile anxiety using new data and 
is a helpful critic, since Spitz at times 
erred. by inferring too generally from 
meager findings. 

Spitz ends the scientific part of the 
collection with some observations on 
the difference between the child's ap- 
preciation of the animate and the in- 
animate and relates these findings to 
the beginnings of dialogue between 
mother and child—hence the title and 
subtitle of this collection of papers. 


T. BOOK will be of interest to those 
who have followed Spitz’s work, The 
many warm personal comments made 
about him will please those who know 
him and delight in his company. The 
list of his publications will surprise 
those who, like the reviewer, had tended 
to think of him as having been more 
prolific. A Photograph used as a frontis- 
piece suggests all too minimally his wry 
humor and the incisive quality of his 
mind. 

However deserving the tribute, one 
questions its suitability for publication 
in this form, There is no adequate 
presentation of Spitz’s work, the eor 
tributions do not cover the range of ps 
influence, nor is there an attempt, aside 
from Benjamin's contribution, to be 
evaluative. There is no index and no 
meaningful unity to the papers included. 
^ more adequate and a more useful 
tribute would have been a collection o 
his papers in one volume. 


uJ 


To the acute mind, the man who 
hides in silence is never so puzzling 4* 
the man who hides in a perpetual flow 
of talk; then a thousand clues are ° 
less use than none; and any man who 
is in danger of attention from posterit)' 
and wishes to hide certain things, wil 
find no better hiding-place than unde" 
the arc-lights of autobiography. 

—Tuomas BURKË 
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Worthily Tough 


Donald H. Ford and Hugh B. Urban 


Systems of Psychotherapy: A Comparative Study. New York: Wiley, 1963. 


Pp. xii + 719. $10.95. 


Reviewed by Hans H. Srrupp 


pu, im Lu Donald H. Ford, is 
SE a y ivision of Counseling, Penn- 
iis NES tate University. He received 
lid from Pennsylvania State Uni- 
Sek and now teaches there while also 
‘at nd as Supervisor of the Psychologi- 
dente a Hugh B. Urban, the second 
ww "à ts also a product of Penn State 
abiamen returned there after some years’ 
Penis ès now Coordinator of the 
bumen n Program, Division of 
Strupp is The reviewer, Hans H. 
ae, : tained his PhD from George 
"m w on University and since 1957 
aroling Fs the University of North 
Professor Medical School where he is 
ary ang p^ the Departments of Psychi- 
Psychothen Sychology, He is author of 
iie iem o ns in Action. (1960; CP, 
orsky iei zro) and, with Lester Lu- 
therapy ver "or of Research in Psycho- 
j 178-180) II (1962; CP, April 1964, 
bas baa T For a decade or more, he 
; b both interested and engaged 
in bsychotherapy and psy- 
and has published widely 
a. 
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IS reviewers opinion, 
MODE So with considerable 

Important book and 


a i x 
Solid Contribution to a field 


in which controversy abounds and in 
which there are few firmly established 
principles. In going about their chosen 
task the authors do not engage in the 
axe-grinding that seems so often to 
occur in this field of concern. They 
are always critical, but never destruc- 
tive. To my mind, this is one of the 
real virtues of this volume. 

The ten systems of psychotherapy 
dealt with by Ford and Urban are an- 
alyzed according to the following major 
headings: (1) the normal course of 
behavior development; (2) the develop- 
ment of behavior disorder; (3) the 
goals of therapy; (4) conditions for 
producing behavior change; (5) evalua- 
tion of behavior change. Each section 
also includes, in addition to a brief 
biographical sketch of the system’s ori- 
ginator, a statement of the system's 
central themes, and some concluding 
comments in which the authors criti- 
cally evaluate the assets and shortcom- 
ings of the system, The chosen systems 
are: Freud's psychoanalysis; modifica- 
tions in psychoanalysis as represented by 
ego psychology; Dollard and Miller; 
Wolpe; Adler; Rank; Rogers; existen- 
tial analysis; Horney; and Sullivan. Con- 
spicuous by its absence is Jung's system 
which, very understandably, may have 
proven refractory to the authors’ at- 
tempts at systematization. Some of the 
other systems (Rank, Adler, and exis- 
tential analysis) proved taxing enough 
on that score. The selection of these 
ten systems seems altogether sound. 

Although the exposition on each of 
the ten is competent, succinct, and nota- 
ble for its fairmindedness, I neverthe- 
less agree with the authors that this is 
not an "easy" book. On the contrary, 
it is often rather difficult reading. This 


judgment applies particularly to the 
four introductory chapters in which the 
authors expound their method for com- 
paring the various systems of psycho- 
therapy, as well as to the concluding 
section in which the comparative an- 
alysis is attempted. To a large extent 
this problem is inherent in the task. 
Part of the reason, however, is a cer- 
tain ponderousness which rarely gives 
way to a lighter note. 

As an introduction for graduate stu- 
dents taking their first course in psycho- 
therapy the book should prove rather 
rough going. It would appear to be more 
suitable after a certain familiarity with 
the various systems has been achieved 
through reading of primary sources. 
Few students find it easy to bridge the 
gap between their clinical observations 
and theoretical concepts. In the more 
strictly "academic" courses this hiatus 
is not a serious problem; in psychodiag- 
nosis and psychotherapy it definitely is. 
No book can make this translation for 
the student; it can only come as a 
function of prolonged exposure to clini- 
cal material and through careful super- 
vision of clinical work. 


Wix emerges from the compar- 


ative analysis? Several things im- 
pressed this reviewer. Most glaring is 
the lack of an adequate learning theory 
that would account for the acquisition, 
maintenance, and modification of com- 


plex neurotic patterns. Therapists, 
whether they regard themselves as 
“manipulators”? or not, attempt to 


modify something. They can directly 
change only behavior that occurs dur- 
ing the therapeutic hour and which is 
accompanied by affect. This was al- 
ready keenly appreciated by Freud when 
he said that the patient never forgets 
what he has learned in the transference. 
Since Franz Alexander introduced the 
concept of the corrective emotional 
experience, much has been written about 
“the relationship.” Yet the crux is what 
happens in the therapeutic relationship. 
Theorists generally have more to say 
about the hypothesized (or observed) 
effects of their procedures than about 
the operations to which the effects are 
attributed. There is not a single theory 
of psychotherapy that advances a truly 
adequate theory of technique or which 
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is very explicit about actual therapeutic 
operations. Nor has anyone given a 
very convincing account of how learn- 
ing that takes place within the therapy 
situation is translated into the patient's 
life outside of therapy. The specification 
of goals in therapy is another area of 
vagueness. Unless greater clarity can be 
achieved about the feelings, attitudes, 
and behaviors that are to be modified, 
evaluations of change cannot be very 
effective. This problem also relates to 
criteria for measuring personality change. 
One must agree with the authors that 
current psychological tests are not very 
adequate for this purpose. 


These, and other conclusions, are 
well stated by Ford and Urban. They 
are not original, but they emerge with 
considerable saliency from the analyses 
of the various systems. It is worth noting 
that Rapaport (Psychol. Issues, 1960 2, 
Monog. No. 6) has done a comparable 
job for psychoanalytic theory, and his 
strictures apply to other systems as 
well. 

My main criticism of the book is its 
striking neglect of research contribu- 
tions. To be sure, this is a book pre- 
eminently concerned with theory, but 
the fact is that during the past two 
decades an impressive body of research 
has accumulated. There is room for 
argument as to how much these in- 
vestigations have enriched psychothera- 
peutic theory and practice, but they 
should not be ignored. Yet, within the 
700 pages of this volume, there is nary 
a reference to a rescarch study, although 
the concluding pages contain some 
valuable suggestions which eventually 
may give rise to research. This is par- 
ticularly surprising since both authors 
have been affiliated with a university 
(Pennsylvania State) which has long 
been active in psychotherapy rescarch. 


There are many single expositions of 
the various systems discussed in this 
volume, but similar systematic efforts 
to compare divergent schemes have been 
rare. Eventually, systems of psycho- 
therapy must be compared in terms of 
the operations to which they give rise, 
but this conceptual analysis is a valu- 
able beginning in this direction. 
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Speculations 
on a Basic Taboo 


Émile Durkheim and Albert Ellis 


Incest: The Nature and Origin of 
The Taboo. The Origins and the 
Development of the Incest Taboo. 
New York: Lyle Stuart, 1963. Pp. 
186. $4.95. 


Reviewed by S. Kirson WEINBERG 


Emile Durkheim (1855-1917) is the 
Durkheim who led the French School 
of Sociology and was one of the early 
exponents of functionalism. He is the 
author of Suicide (1897) and of Rules 
of Sociological Method (1/894). Albert 
Ellis, the second author, is Executive 
Director of the Institute for Rational 
Living, Consultant in Clinical Psychol- 
ogy for the VA and in the private prac- 
tice of psychotherapy of marriage and 
family counseling. He is the author of 
many books, among the most recent of 
which is Sex and the Single Man (1963). 
The reviewer, S. Kirson Weinberg, re- 
ceived his PhD from the University of 
Chicago and has taught at Whitman 
College, The University of Minnesota, 
the University of Ghana and at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. He is 
currently Professor of Sociology and of 
Social Psychology at Roosevelt Univer- 
sity. He is interested in the problems 
associated with deviant behavior and 
personality disorganization, both in this 
culture and cross-culturally. He is the 
author of Incest Behavior (1955), So- 
ciety and Personality Disorders (1952) 
and Social Problems in Our 
(1960). 


Time 


HIS BOOK combines the classic mono- 
ji casts Incest: The Nature and 
Origin of the Taboo by Durkheim and 
a supplemental essay, The Origins and 
the Development of the Incest Taboo 
by Ellis. Durkheim’s concern with the 
origins of the incest taboo was consistent 
with the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
tury anthropological interest in the 
origins of social institutions. Since the 
evidence for the origins of social phe- 
nomena is obscured or lost in history, 


the inferences which are extrapolated 
from the indirect evidence may be logi- 
cally consistent but tend to remain in 
the tenuous margin of the speculative. 
Durkheim’s central thesis is that the 
incest taboo arose as a consequence of 
the practice of exogamy and totemism 
and the underlying religio-superstitious 
beliefs which sanctioned these institu- 
tions and their accompanying ritualistic 
practices. Although this interpretation 
has been questioned by Freud, Malinow- 
ski and Seligman, among others, who 
contend that the reverse sequence is 
more plausible, specifically that exog- 
amy arose as an extension of the incest 
taboo, Durkheim maintains that the very 
ideas of marriage and the identity of the 
family itself arose from exogamy. “With- 
out the beliefs derived from exogamy,” 
he wrote, “nothing enables us to be sure 
that we would have our present ideas 
of marriage, nor that incest would be 
prohibited by our codes" (p. 112). He 
explains further that the contemporary 
existence of the incest taboo is founded 
upon the basic and traditional attitudes 
which have persisted despite the passing 
of totemic beliefs from which exogamy 
emerged. The orientations towards the 
incest taboo are intertwined with a total 
moral way of life which would have t° 
be abandoned were the incest tabo? 
collectively defied and violated. Thus 
Durkheim regards the function as We 

as the origin of the incest taboo to 5€ 
rooted in irrational religious beliefs anc 
the mores of virtually all peoples as * 
way of sustaining the elementary fabric 
of social structure, 


| M who approaches this phenom” 
enon from the vantage point of a clini- 
cal psychologist initially reviews the 
varied theories of the incest taboo 2^ 
evaluates Durkheim's position before 
presenting his own psycho-biological i" 
terpretation of this universal proscriP- 
tion. But in classifying and evaluating 
the recent theories of the incest tabo?" 
he tends to complicate matters by ove" 
looking two relevant qualifications. Firs 
he does not differentiate between the 
phylogenetic and ontogenetic approaches 
to the incest taboo. Thus from the di- 
mension of collective history—the phylo- 
genetic approach would be concern? 


— 


with the origins of this phenomenon in 
the development of the human species. 
From the ontogenetic approach, the 
emphasis would be upon the individual's 
Incorporation of this taboo in the proc- 
ess of his personality development. Sec- 
ond, since the incest taboo pertains to 
Several dimensions of human behavior, 
It is congruent to have several comple- 
mentary interpretations of the origins 
and development of this phenomenon. 
Thus the collective belief that incest 
May result in de 


fective progeny does not 
contradict the 


hypothe 
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tral thesis, however, pertains 
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m’s theory which he considers 
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Splendors or Splinters? 


The Brain and Behavior. 16mm sound, black & white, 30 minutes. A film 
in the series Focus on Behavior: The Science of Psychology. American 
Psychological Association and National Educational Television. Dis- 
tributed by NET Film Service, Indiana University. 


Reviewed by Davin Krecu 


This film is the third in the series 
recently produced by the APA (see list- 
ing in CP, January of 1964, 42-43 and 
subsequent reviews in Instructional 
Media by Gagné and Biel in the June 
and July, 1964 issues). Krech, the pres- 
ent reviewer, is a 1933 University of 
California (Berkeley) PhD, and has 
been Professor of Psychology there since 
1951. He is known for his research in 
the fields of social psychology, learning 
theory and, particularly of late, neuro- 
logical foundations of behavior. Individ- 
ual in Society, of which he was senior 
author (with Crutchfield and Ballachey) 
was recently reviewed in CP (August, 
1963, 8, 294-96). 


urs FILM. is the third in a series of 
yir films produced by the APA with 
grant support from the National Science 
l'oundation. Presumably the purpose of 
all this is to telecast to the American 
public (in and out of classrooms) an 
authoritative ten-part image of the 
many-splendored and many-splintered 
thing called Psychology. Of the ten 
splendors or splinters of psychology, this 
film is designed to *. . . demonstrate the 
way in which electrical activity in the 
brain gives us information about man’s 
behavior.” Participating in this admir- 
able effort, we are told, were “Donald 
Lindsley, Professor of Psychology at the 
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University of California, Los Angeles, 
Horace W. Magoun, UCLA Professor 
of Anatomy [I didn’t see him in the 
film], and other prominent re- 
searchers . . ." 

It is not a bad film, but I found it 
disappointing. Perhaps I had expected 
too much. I expected (and still do) 
great things from Donald Lindsley. If 
anyone can demonstrate the way in 
which electrical activity in the brain 
can give us information about human 
behavior, Donald Lindsley is the man 
of choice—indeed, in his many re- 
searches and publications he has already 
done just that. But in this film, neither 
Donald Lindsley, nor Professor Magoun, 
(or his stand-in) nor the other promi- 
nent researchers demonstrate *, . . the 
way in which electrical activity in the 
brain gives us information about man's 
behavior. But they do demonstrate 
some things. 

The film starts with Donald Lindsley's 
assertion that the study of brain electro- 
physiology can contribute to our under- 
standing of brain tumors, epilepsy, ef- 
fects of drugs on the mind, and the 
problems of man-in-space. This makes 
for a promising start—but the promise 
is never fulfilled. We never again hear 


about brain tumors, or epilepsy, or ef- 
fects of drugs—although something is 
later done with a monkey-in-space prob- 


lem, After this start, the film gets down 
to business. And its major business, it 
appears, is the fairly old-hat demonstra- 
tion of alpha waves, the suppression of 
alpha waves, and delta waves. In gen- 
eral these demonstrations are well done. 
Even the obviously staged scenes in 
which Jerry, the human subject, plays 
out his many roles in demonstrating the 
relation between brain waves and vac- 
uous consciousness, mental activity, and 
sleep is convincing. 

There are other demonstrations. 
There is an excellent sequence on the 
effect of stimulating the “sleep center” 
in the cat. This is perhaps the most 
interesting and novel bit of footage in 
the film. Would that more footage had 
been devoted to this. There are some 
demonstrations of discrimination testing 
procedures for monkeys (no data are 
given—cither behavioral or electrophysi- 
ological). There is a sequence which 
shows how the behavior of monkeys 
might be studied under simulated con- 
ditions of space flight (no data—not 
even a little hint—are given). There 
is a demonstration of a stereotaxic iN- 
strument (but the explanation is inade* 
quate and would probably carry a mini- 
mum of information to the uninitiated): 

There is also a demonstration of the 
recording of electrical activity from 
single cortical units, but again the €% 
planation is inadequate, Let me be a 
ait More specific on this. The sequence 
1S so written that an audience might 


very well leave with the notion that eC 
ives 
is 


cell in the brain, when activated, § 
off rat-a-tat sounds. No indication 
given that the rat-a-tats which are hea” 
When the micro-electrode approaches 
an active unit are created by the ecole: 
ing instrument as it transforms elect"? 
activity into sounds, 


T 


was 


HE MOST general impression which 

left with me after secing ‘? 
film twice was that the ratio of hi 
ware to information about man's 
havior was much too high (how 
a ratio is "too high"2); that too muc 


; 


re 
be- 
high 


of the film was given over to the W^ 
known and the over-demonstrated: 2" 
that too little attention was give” ; 
explanation “in depth.” I don't know 


how the script was finally written 


eo 


l suspect that it was not written by 
Someone who has ever tried to explain 
electrophysiology (techniques of, data 
9n, and speculations about) to an intro- 
ductory psychology class of bright soph- 
9mores, In my opinion, that should be 
the level of exposition. for "popular 
Science." The exposition of the present 
film was 


much too “once-over-lightly.” 
But if the reader will reread my re- 
View and disregard my once-over lightly 
opinions, it will be clear why this really 
Is not a bad film after all. It does show 
the Viewer a number of things which 
are intrinsically interesting and, in the 
Pinion of many scientists, intrinsically 
valuable in advancing our understand- 
Saag Pasha, va basis of man’s 
Risus P nd it does get across the 
adept ^ p some psychologists are an 
loge Aea modern electrophysio- 
Tis $n. s oisi ene final thing. 

S almost entirely devoid of 


the c 1 

[tis orny, I refer to those silly scenes 
€ bane of so 

movies) 


many "popular science" 
oratory ME the director of the lab- 
the ud s across (by sheer chance, 
researcher n led to believe) an eminent 
$ aes oing Something exotic with 
Well-rchosy = booms out in a wooden, 
Voice "Ww E and stage-frightened 
Schmidt E good morning Dr. Halb- 
benunkal k hy are you . placing the 
cingulate de RUM tie atispot as you 

1e certix?"—and then Dr. 


Halb.Schm: 
Betor er proceeds to tell the Di- 


lerms € laboratory—in one-syllable 
of this ; hat he is doing and why. All 
5 m full view, of course, of the 


televisi 

SiON c; : 

Piei - aia which also just hap- 
: be by 

Silly by at the moment. These 


Scenes h 
."'equently in thi 


it happen; 
“Ppenin 
ou g on 


appen singularly in- 
8 film. (I can remember 


ly twice duri 
E s > during the half- 
run.) Perhaps, aft 


movie, er all, this is a 


WW 


we 

Nr mistake ourselves, 
Boh lellectu e that is automatic in 
t le boi ob and hence it comes 
is broughy ment by which persuasion 
alone, about is not demonstration 


—Brase PASCAL 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


HOW MUCH CAN YOU SHOW IN A FILM? 


Some of his criticism of the film The 
Brain and Behavior (this issue, p. +28) 
are probably justified, but I'd like to see 
Krech make a film on his cholinesterase 
studies in rats and explain them “in 
depth" and just how the measurements 
are accomplished and how they relate to 
behavior. It would be some film, I assure 
you. 

It should be pointed out that about 
three times as much film was taken as 
used, and that the producers and the 
educational TV people did much of the 
editing and locating of sequences. On the 
whole I thought they did an excellent 
job. For a film attempting to show a 
variety of approaches in an area generally 
not familiar to the psychologist and non- 
psychologist in about 28 minutes worth 
of film I still think it docs all right, and 
in general I think most viewers would so 
consider it—Krech notwithstanding. 

Doxarp B. LiNpsLEY 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


ON REED'S READING 


Recently a prominent psychologist in- 
cluded writers in a category as having 
one of the highest levels of anxiety among 
various occupations. I have discovered 
that my anxiety is not as high about 
what reviewers say about my writing as 
it is about what they say about what I 
did not say. Some faults in Dr. Max 
Reed’s review of my book, Psychotherapy 
in Our Society, in Contemporary Psy- 
chology, May, 1964, 9, 233, prompt me 
to write a letter. 

I subscribe to CP because the reviews 
are generally helpful in understanding an 
author's approach and of course I am 
appreciative of the inclusion of a review 
of my book. Dr. Reed had many good 
things to say about the book: *...itin 
many ways is a good book," “The aims 
and processes of psychotherapy are clearly 
presented . . . ," and “There is a highly 


readable section on the nature and cate- 
gories of mental disorder." 

On the other hand, I think some of 
Dr. Reed's objections are made in error. 
A reviewer, it seems to me, should guard 
against a certain set—that is, he should 
resist the tendency to say an author said 
something he would expect him to say. 
Dr. Reed failed to take such precaution. 
He had this sentence, for example, “State- 
ments concerning relationship between 
self-concept, self-esteem, and uncondi- 
tional positive therapist regard are much 
in evidence.” Self-concept and self-esteem 
may be in the book, but not prominently. 
I did not use “unconditional positive 
therapist regard” at any place in the 
book. I particularly dislike such terms. 

The second objection I have to his 
review is his facetious comment in which 
he says I regard psychotherapy as ' 
the much maligned hero, and all that 
is needed for society to save itself is that 
it understand and provide psychotherapy 
for all.’ Such a statement is not con- 
sistent with his own review. In an earlier 
paragraph he said, “Factors militating 
against effective. psychotherapy are pre- 
sented in an easily understandable ac- 
count." In reality, a chapter of the book 
is entitled *Limitations of Psychotherapy." 
CP took Dr. Reed at his word and en- 
titled the review “Psychotherapy for All,” 
yet I made a point in an entire chapter 
that it is not practical for all. 

A third objection I have is that the 
reviewer failed to give enough thought 
to the book to see that it is not intended 
as a critical review of various forms of 
psychotherapy. It seeks only to relate 
psychotherapy in principle to society’s 
responsibility to the individual. 

I think authors should be taken to task 
for error or faulty reasoning, but re- 
viewers have a responsibility, too. A book 
often represents a great deal of careful 
thought and research—it should merit 
careful reading by the reviewer. 

THERON ALEXANDER 
University of Towa 
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A ROUND OF CLARIFICATION 
David Harrah (CP, 1964, 9, 380) 
takes me to task for "confusing a partic- 
ular case with a general assumption" in 
my review of his Communication: A 
Logical Model (CP, April, 1964, 9, 186). 
The offending passages are the ones in 
which I object that scientists do not pay 
each other for answers, and that they 
do not worry much about detecting lies. 


I did fail to state quite explicitly what 
is implicit in the 9th paragraph of the 
review—that computing payments and 
identifying lies are not basic assumptions 
of the theory but only suggested uses to 
which it might be put. If this has misled 
readers of the review, I apologize both 
to them and to Harrah. But these are 
not particular cases of some general as- 
sumption that I neglected to mention. 
Rather, they are particular cases that 
serve in the place of general assumptions. 
The relevant part of the book has no 
general assumptions at all. Instead there 
are definitions of several measures that, 
Harrah suggests, one might find somehow 
useful in "evaluating" answers to ques- 
tions. The problem remains, just as it is 
stated in the review. To what use is the 
theory to be put? If it is not for com- 
puting payments, then for what? What 
decisions, for example, might reasonably 
be based upon the “semantic informa- 
tion” of a message? Harrah says that he 
speaks of “paying cash” partly in a 
heuristic, metaphorical sense. But he 
never explicates the metaphor. 


Harrah also objects to my claim that 
scientists, in general, are “unable to for- 
mulate all their thoughts and interests 
with great precision. Indeed, if they could, 
there would be very little left to talk 
about.” Apparently this passage is am- 
biguous. On Harrah's interpretation, it is 
as he says, "absurd." The intended mean- 
ing was that, when a scientist is able to 
formulate his thoughts and interests with 
great precision, he is already on the verge 
of solving his problem. There is very little 
left to talk about simply because most of 
the discussion must already have taken 
place. The problem one wants most to 
discuss is the problem that one cannot 
yet formulate clearly. Surely Harrah must 
have found that to be true in the course 
of writing this very book. 


In conclusion, if my argument—that 
the theory has no applications—is wrong. 
it should be easy to refute. A single ex- 
ample would suffice. 


Harris B. SAVIN 
University of Pennsylvania 
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FACT AND FANCY IN REVIEWING 


It is some time since the review of 
my Story of Psychology and Psychiatry 
appeared in Contemporary Psychology 
(CP, Feb. 1963, 8, 65), but since I 
only saw it recently, and as what I 
have to say in regard to it is not out 
of date at any time, I am trying to get 
some clarification and express my own 
view on the subject of reviewing. 

First, I am astonished that a book 
of historical character should be assigned 
to a rat psychologist, and a fledgling at 
that, one having only recently come of 
academic age to join the APA, but who 
nevertheless pontificates as if he were 
an authority on the subject and a sage 
to boot. 

Why E. J. Capaldi should presume 
that his own asseverations about the 
author's judgments are gospel and that 
Roback's book is not mercly disappoint- 
ing but an "unfit, dangerous vchicle for 
communicating history" is difficult to 
understand. 

It is ironical that the author's first 
book, over 40 years ago, was sent by 
Titchener to J. B. Watson for review. 
who declined, and then to Hunter, Who 
did review it at length, that even his 
experimental doctoral dissertation was 
reviewed by men of standing both here 
and abroad, that subsequent books have 
been offered to authorities for review, 
e.g, William Stern and David Katz in 
Germany, Bartlett in England, Pickford 
in Scotland, and Boring in the United 
States, the latter of whom, despite per- 
sonal differences, closed his review of 
Roback's History of American Psy- 
chology with the words: 

"Perhaps I, who have also written 
with some care a history of modern 
western psychology, am bound to assess 
the deviation of Roback's assured judg- 
ments from mine as if they were his 
errors; so perhaps someone with less 
assurance about what really happened 
should have reviewed this book, for 
sclf-assurance is egoistic prejudice and 
not neutrality. Let us, however, agree 
on this point. Psychology profits from 
having its history examined and put 
into words—good and clear words, like 
Roback's—and an expression of differ- 
ence of view is always intellectually 
healthy. If the reader can not decide 
between Roback and me on these moot 
points, perhaps posterity can. Shall we 
wait and see?” 

And that from the chief historian in 
psychology. Perhaps the reviewer might 
take a lesson in fairness from his teach- 
ers’ teacher. 


Capaldi's use of the term "dangerous" 
is somewhat symptomatic here and savors 
of totalitarian or hierarchial policy. The 
book "asserts Roback's attitudes"—and 
of course that is dangerous. Too bad 
the reviewer cannot put it on the index 
expurgatorius. Of course, if the author 
had asserted the reviewer's attitudes and 
stated that behaviorism or operationism 
was the great godsend to psychology, 
that Watson was the savior of the be- 
havioral sciences, and McDougall was 
an old-fogey “unsympathetic to the 
major methodological movements of re- 
cent years," the book would have been 
a sound and worthy contribution to the 
subject. 

There is a redeeming feature in the 
review, viz, that the terrible assevera- 
tions are cited, c.g, that “McDougall 
has made the greatest contribution to 
the science in all the English-speaking 
countries," that “Wundt is rated as 
psychology's greatest systematizer am 
history will likely record him as PSY 
chology's ‘central figure'," and further- 
more, the reviewer points out apparently 
with dismay that “at another point We 
learn that the thinking of three me? 
dominates the modern world. The su- 
preme member of this rather elect 
trinity is indicated to be Freud.” 

Until Capaldi proves that Roback i$ 
wrong in these statements, he is simply ! 
substituting his own pronunciamentos, 
betraying his own dogmatic stand—0F 
is it his teachers’ indoctrination? 

The reviewer's other strictures—all of 
them—are even flimsier, Some can be 
dealt with briefly here. If he has read 
the author's letter to the publishers 
which the editor promised to put into 
his hands, and especially the preface 
he should have no reason to complain 
about the brevity of the topics dealt 
with, or the fact that because of the 
chronological, ethnic, and interdisciplin- 
ary requirements, a certain amount ? 
leaping could not be avoided from th? 
very nature of the case. 

As for Descartes receiving 163 words 
and Bartlett more than double, 5° far 
as psychology is concerned, Descartes 
contributed only a booklet on the emo" 
tions while Bartlett spent a lifetime CO?” 
tributing to psychology, and he happen 
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dependence of mind and his willingness 
to break with Condillac on important 
matters." The word “merely” is simply 
an insinuative on the part of the re- 
Viewer, not to be found in the text. 
Even on page 43, Bonnet is shown to 
have developed ideas of his own, but 
Why could not a follower at onc time 
forge out later on an independent tack? 
Does this not happen constantly, and 
does that criticism not point to im- 
maturity on the part of the reviewer? 
But the piéce de résistance in this 
dragon-slaying review is the reviewers 
arging into an open door and then 
making much ado about nothing at all, 
when he represents the author as having 
bs Darwin, and uses up a whole 
slighted o plead the cause of poor 
Mind ie e iR, introducing citations 
iste i «d Jr from Muller, Strange, 
“Charta d the chapter heading reads 
ron a qM eii of Evo- 
vius occi urther, we read that “Dar- 
es DR erm from his establish- 
in fact ies: be meeting all criticism, 
etine ne aA ing # ‘good deal of it, 
satisfied in e unturned until he was 
Proved his us own mind that he had 
5 point. 
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Edited by A. A. LU MSDAINE 


The Brain and Behavior, A Film 
Reviewed by Davio Krecit 
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H31 List of Books Received 


UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES AND OTHERS 


j Kurt Haas, State University College, New Paltz, N.Y. This book 

New an describes some of the information provided by psychologists, psychia- 
trists, and other scientists so that readers may better understand them- 

selves and intelligently perceive the behavior of others. Included are 

t these major areas: a scientific approach to understanding human be- 
recen havior, the development of human behavicr roots and the life stages, 
techniques used to assess and evaluate human personality and func- 

tioning, abnormal processes, treatment techniques, and mental hygiene 


texts from techniques. January 1965, approx. 384 pp., Text Pr. $6.95 


P nt ice MEASUREMENT IN TODAY’S SCHOOLS, 4th Ed., 1964 
Ld 
re 4 Julian C. Stanley, University of Wisconsin. Revised and updated en- 
tirely, this edition incorporates the latest findings in testing and meas- 
urement. Basic material on the fundamental of measurement evalua- 
Mall tion is provided and a broad survey of the nature, functions, and 
techniques of measurement is offered, with major attention directed to 
practical applications in an education setting. April 1964, 432 pp» 
Text Pr. $7.50 2 ` 


o 
examine 
APPROACHES, CONTEXTS AND PROBLEMS 
OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY: A Book of Readings 


e 
Various Edited by Edward E. Sampson, University of California at Berkeley: 


Employing an organization which integrates the field of social psychol- 
ogy, this volume contains up-to-date selections from psychological, 
areas sociological, and anthropological sources meaningfully interwoven into 
the book’s three principal sections. The first focuses upon 5 major 
social psychological APPROACHES to the study of behavior. The 
š second covers 4 relevant CONTEXTS in which interpersonal behavior 
(n occurs. The third examines 4 significant social PROBLEMS, Taken 
together they capture the flavor of this diverse, interdisciplinary: 
presently-expanding field of inquiry. May 1964, 576 pp., Text Pr. $8.95 


psychology 
THE COGNITIVE PROCESSES: Readings 


Robert J. C. Harper, Charles C. Anderson, Clifford M. Christensen and 
Steven M. Hunka, all of the University of Alberta Canada “Here is 
the first attempt to bring together in one volume the NOSE important 
contributions made in the last decade to our udderstamding of the 
higher thought processes. These readings reflect six iator trends in 
our contemporary cognitive theory, giving the student a concise state- 
ment of what is happening now in the area of cognition and where 
theory and research is likely to move in the futurs The book i$ 
organized so the student can obtain insight into Jenn themes: 


shifts in emphasis, and various theoretical i dom 3i 7O64, 
717 pp., T'ext Pr. $8.95 al incompatibilities. A pril 196 
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the apparatus that guarantees its con- 
stant use in finding out about the envi- 
ronment and in learning what effects can 
be had upon it” (p. 36). Later on, how- 
ever, we learn that for White, the “ego 
apparatus” is equated to the nervous 
system (p. 85). He argues eloquently 
and well that psychoanalysis cannot hold 
itself aloof from advances in anatomy 
and physiology, and that if energy is to 
be anything more than a vague meta- 
phor it must refer to. physico-chemical, 
neural energy. He makes these points 
in effectively attacking the concept of 
neutralization. Yet as White attacks the 
meaningfulness of postulating quali- 
tatively different kinds of energies and 
attributing directional characteristics to 
them, he fails to notice the appli- 
cability of this same argument to his 
own concept of effectance. If his "in- 
dependent ego energy" is simply that 
of the nervous system, then there is 
only one kind of energy in the human 
being and surely no need for a special 
term, effectance, presented and discussed 
almost as if it were a kind of tension 
reduced by exploratory manipulation. 


W mire is aware of the dangers; he 


says he doesn’t want to treat effectance 
like another instinctual drive, nor to 
suggest the image of a third kind of 
fluid in the Freudian hydrodynamic 
system, yet he often slips into the very 
fashion of speaking that he deplores. 
Oddly enough, he holds back from 
giving the coup de grace to the whole 
‘economic’ point of view, even though 
the logic of his argument leads to the 
abandonment of energy concepts al- 
together if carried a step further. In 
a one-page Concluding Note, White's 
ambivalence about his own *proposal re- 
garding energies becomes overt: he has 
used energy concepts only because psy- 
choanalysis is based on them and al- 
ready something like his 
notion of effectance, but "my thesis is 
inherently structural" If the facts he 
has pointed to are recognized and if 


contained 


the picture of the organism that re- 
mains provides for an "active, probing; 
learning, copying, adaptive aspect of 
ourselves that seems a necessary comple- 
‘ment to instinctual drives,” he would 
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—fortunately!—feel no discomfort “to 
see the word ‘effectance’ quickly wither 
on the vine” (p. 181). 

Paradoxically, this book by an aca- 
demic clinical psychologist can be 
strongly recommended for its impor- 
tant illumination of clinical issues, its 
contributions to personality assessment, 


psychopathological and — psychothera- 
peutic understanding, rather than for 
its theoretical proposals. In it, White 
has illustrated once again how much 
easier it is to produce incisive critique 
than to suggest more useful substitutes 
for the theories he has so effectively. 
if incompletely, taken apart. 


On Liberalizing Piaget 


Hans Aebli 


Über die geistige Entwicklung des Kindes. Stuttgart: E. Klett, 1963. Pp. 


124. DM 11.80. 


Reviewed by Joacuim F, Wonurwirtt 


The author, Hans Aebli, a Swiss edu- 
calional psychologist and formerly one 
of Piaget’s students, is Professor of 
Psychology at the Free University of 
Berlin. He has been a visiting professor 
at the University of Minnesota and has 
taught at the University of Zurich. The 
reviewer, Joachim F. Wohlwill, received 
his PhD in experimental psychology 
from the University of California at 
Berkeley in 1957 and spent the follow- 
ing year as a postdoctoral fellow at 
Piaget’s Institute in Geneva, Since 1958 
he has been Director of the Graduate 
Training Program in Developmental 
Psychology at Clark University but for 
the past year has been on leave at the 
Center for Advanced Study in Stanford. 
He is presently engaged in taking a sys- 
tematic look at the problems of scientific 
method involved when one studies age- 
related changes in behavior. 


Te modest and soft-covered ap- 
pearance of this little volume is 
deceptive, for within its hundred-odd 
pages the author has effectively come 
to grips with seme issues of focal in- 
terest to developmental psychologists 
generally, and to those concerned with 
Piaget’s system of mental development 
in particular. In common with many 


Hans AEBLI 


American psychologists, Aebli takes f 
predominantly critical view of Piaget's 
structural model of mental operation | 
ned of the deterministic, inflexible con 
ception of development it represt?: 

As an educational psychologist, Ae 

feels that Piaget has painted an wr | 
necessarily restrictive and pessimistic P^. 
ture of the role of experience an of 
the educational process in menta dc 
velopment, 


p 


The core of the book is devoted to 
the elaboration of two main points. 
The first of the more 
vocative, perhaps; it is certainly the 
more debatable, The author argues that 


these is pro- 


the interrogation to which a child is 
subjected in a typical Piagetian experi- 
ment does far more than simply lay 
bare his reasoning processes. Accord- 
mg to Aebli, the experience of being 
confronted with such a problem be- 
comes itself. the catalytic agent which 
brings about the changes observed in 
the child's. mental processes as he de- 
velops. Surely this view elevates the 
indeterminacy principle to an unduly 
exalted Position! For, i 
correct, it would be 
circumstance for the 
children who 
Piagetian expe 
thus fail to ad 
of ment 
course 


if it were in fact 
a most unhappy 
vast majority of 
are never tapped for a 
riment, and who should 
vance up Piagets ladder 
al operations, Learning may of 
take place as a direct. result 
ilis hi E I coy a through which 
lünd E "* n stimulated, as Smed- 
Ferari ihe: act demonstrated. But to 

> testing experience itself as 


of a te 


a sine 
versa] qua non for the well-nigh uni- 
Sal acquisi i 
sitior cepts 
pans 1 1 of concepts, e.g., of 


"vation, 


pm 


Sreatey 


as 


seems most implausible. 


AUTHOR'S. second point is of far 
import. He has struck, 


Others} 
5 have, by > scemi » 
pendence ‘gp a P the seeming de- 


Cognitive task 
relating to the 
to the 
has g 


been 


children’s responses in a 
9n a variety of factors 
ape! stimulus materials and 
i conditions. Piaget 
this iiec nly grudging recognition to 
D Écalages re through the concept of 
edad 5^ Jorizontales? which was in- 
Bon) .O take care of 

Pancies in the z 
equivalent conce ! 
Would extend € 
Conce 


of g 


certain dis- 
1865 at which formally 
Pts are mastered. Acbli 
À this into a far broader 
Bere: to which the level 

5"Uüve structures displayed by 
9n a given problem can be 


: upwards or 
at will, 


lask-re 


downwards al- 
by changes in any of sev- 
lated variables, These in- 
Complexity of the stimulus 
and the number of elements 
Ie time available to the 
ally, i motivational level. More 
“le author postulates a con- 
“signated for convenience as 


> and 
specific 
stant k 


b 


"mental power") which is equivalent to 
the cross-product of these variables and 
the cognitive level attainable by a given 
child on a particular task. For a child 
at a given age level this quantity & is 
alue increases during the 


fixed, but its 
course of development. 
aised against 


Many objections can be 
this formulation; before 
some of the main ones, however, we 
may applaud the author for at least 
making this attempt, long overdue, to 
stematic fashion the 


considering 


semi-: 


specify in a 
variables of concern in the study of 


mental development à la Piaget. Most 
of his variables are, furthermore, readily 
incorporable into a theory of cognitive 
functioning such as that of Piaget—an 
important. point, if their role in the 
Piagetian scheme is to. be adequately 
conceptualized, rather than being simply 
grafted on to it. On the other hand, 
the appropriateness of the multiplica- 
tive model embodied in Aebli's equa- 
tion, with its "mental energy” concep- 
tion patterned after the phy 
ences, is certainly open to question. 


ical sci- 


Ta central issue raised by Aebli’s 
reformulation of Piagets system, how- 
ever, concerns his relativistic 
tion of the child's cognitive level, which 


concep- 


he regards as directly determined by the 
task-related variables, in | conjunction 
with the amount of "mental power" 
developed by the child. Here the baby 
appears to have followed the bathwater 
down the drain. For 
to derive from these terms the chang- 
ing structural properties which accord- 


how is one 


ing to Piagets model characterize the 
developing child's mode of reasoning? 
A more fruitful approach would seem to 
be to retain the stage-dependent view 
of the child's mental processes, but to 
regard their overt manifestation as mod- 
ulated by Aebli’s task-related variables, 
through their influence on the amount of 
cognitive strain which the child has to 
cope with in dealing with a given task. 

Finally, what of the evidence in re- 
gard to Aebli’s views? He himself is 
content to cite the results of a single 
none too conclusive study from his 
laboratory on the role of perceptual 
cues; although he refers to it repeatedly 
in the text in support of his argument, 
it is fittingly relegated to a brief appen- 


dix. There is, however, a considerable 
body of relevant evidence, some of 
which suggests that behavior in Pia- 
getian tasks is not as readily modifiable 
as Aebli would have us believe. More 
intensive confrontation of this evidence 
will be required in order to assess the 
merits of Aebli’s contribution. As it 
stands, this book still represents a stimu- 
lating and in many ways helpful first 
step toward the revision of Piaget's sys- 
tem which seems to be required to 
bring it more closely in line with the 
real world. 


The Dean's Story 
Everett Lee Hunt 


The Revolt of the College Intellec- 
tual. Chicago: Aldine, 1963. Pp. 
xxiii + 172. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Joseru Karz 


The author, Everett Lee Hunt, since 
1925 has been at Swarthmore College 
as Professor of English and since 1932, 
as Dean. He retired in 1959. He is the 
author of Historical Studies of Rhe- 
toric 
Joseph Katz, began his career in the 
humanities as Professor of Philosophy 
at Vassar College but moved on to 
research in personality development. 
He was Rescarch Associate in Psychia- 
try at Cowell Memorial Hospital, Uni- 
versity of California, at Berkeley, from 
1958-60. Since 1961 he has been di- 
recting the Student Development 
Study in the Institute for the Study of 
Human Problems at Stanford Univer- 
sity. He is a contributor to The Ameri- 
can College (7962) and has reviewed 


previously for CP (CP, Feb. 1960, 5, 
40). 


and Rhetoricians. The reviewer, 


pre lluxT was Dean of Men 
at Swarthmore College for 24 years 
and this book embodies his experiences 
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and reflections on the manner of men 
and scholars that live as students at 
an intense and highly intellectual col- 
lege. Dr. Hunt, Professor of English, 
is of the still rare breed of humanists 
who look with favor on the research 
on college students and their institu- 
tions done by psychologists and other 
social scientists. In his own thinking 
he blends psychological case history 
with insight derived from literature. 

The book appears at first somewhat 

of a miscellany. It begins with an ac- 

count, in four chapters, of Swarth- 

more's history and moves then towards 

a discussion of disturbed students and 

considerations of the impact on each 

other of personality and college en- 
vironment. But its themes are intercon- 
nected and a unified story emerges be- 
tween the lines. Swarthmore began not 
atypically as a strongly religious insti- 
tution. Towards the end of the 19th 
century, worldliness, commercial suc- 
cess, athletics, college antics, “the 
broader qualities of manhood,” rather 
than scholastic attainments alone, be- 
came predominant values. With Presi- 
dent Aydelotte there began, in the 

1920's, that gradual movement towards 

greater emphasis on intellect which 

culminated, after World War II, in 

“the revolt of the college intellectual.” 

(Is it not rather a revolution?) Intel- 

lectual Swarthmore is characterized by 

the exaltation of mind, informal dress, 

bare fect, clamor for more sexual free- 
dom, persistent battling against dis- 
crimination. 

In chapter 5, which consists almost 
entirely of long quotations from stu- 
dents themselves, the anxieties of the 
new Swarthmore are voiced, anxieties 
related both to the fast-paced and 
highly competitive pursuit of academic 
excellence and to the struggle for 
identity among close-knit, intense peers. 
This reviewer was particularly im- 
pressed by the frequent note of solitary 
struggle and the underdevelopment of 
comfortable pleasure in intellect and 
companionship. 

Dean Hunt favors more attention to 
personality factors in the selection of 
students and he agrees with Dean 
Bender of Harvard that the merely 
academically top high school student 
is "often a pretty dull and bloodless 
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and peculiar fellow.” His recommenda- 
tions include greater utilization of social 
science courses for the help they can 
give the student in achieving greater 
awareness of his identity struggles. Dr. 
Hunt does not wish to return to Mr. 
Chips, but to move forward to Ries- 
man and Erikson, both leading intel- 
lectual figures and yet highly effective 
and attentive teachers of undergrad- 
uates, He is happy that research on 
the colleges has made the classroom 
no longer the professor's private domain 
and that the effects of colleze teaching 
may now become subject to objective 
evaluation. 

One wishes that Dean Hunt had 
provided more discussion of his own. 
He tells his story much of the time 
by letting historical fact, college rec- 
ords, student documents, and author- 
ities speak for themselves. He cites 
some of the recent social science litera- 
ture on college students, but he does 
not appraise it at any length. His own 
comments and “asides,” based on his 
rich experience, make one wish he had 
made his own views more explicit. One 
also hopes that he may be moved to 
write a quite subjective book about his 
long experiences as Dean and observer 
of the college scene. 


y" REVIEWER raises his voice with 
Dean Hunt in cheering the fact that 
intellect now has been given citizen 
status in our colleges. There is a brac- 
ing quality in the challenge to intel- 
lectual competence and professional 
levels of performance that characterize 
our pace-setting colleges today. We 
seem much less “half-educated” today 
than we were 20 ycars ago. As Dr. 
Hunt implies, there has even devel- 
oped a more generous tolerance of other 
forms of “deviancy” in the wake of 
the naturalization of intellect. Like 
Dr. Hunt I feel that more is needed. 
One of the problems is that we do not 
convert enough students to genuine 
intellectuality, as distinguished from 
academic performance. We do even 
less perhaps to foster the development 
of solidarity, friendship, and ego iden- 
tity. For these tasks it would be good 
to have more help from the faculty. 
But faculty will be able to give this 


themselves 
and work with 
students as well as the same sustained 
critical and sophisticated attention they 
now devote to their specialties. One 
wonders whether, at this date, only 
Dr. Hunt, Dean of Students, rather 
than the Professor of English, would 
have been able and willing to write 
the present book. 


Lelp only if they allow 
closer observation of 


Little and Ladylike? 


Ruth Strang and Glyn Morris 


Guidance in the Classroom. New 
York: Macmillan, 1964. Pp. vii 
+ 118. $1.50. 


Reviewed by Jonn Gowan 


Ruth Strang, the first author, had a long 
and eminent career at Columbia, be 
fore becoming Professor of Education 
at the University of Arizona, where she 
continues her prolific writing. The se 
ond author, Glyn Morris, is Assistant 
Superintendent of Guidance and Cur 
riculum in Lewis County, New York. 
Both authors have written previously 0" 
guidance, gifted children and reading: 
The reviewer, John Gowan, is chairma? 
of the Guidance Department at $0" 
Fernando Valley State College, Gali- 
fornia. He, too, has written previously 


o 7 i 3 
n guidance, gifted children and meas 
urement. 


T is another “little book” on prac 
tical guidance hints for the class 
room teacher. Its seven chapters discuss 
essentials, personncl, methods, develop” 
mental and remedial guidance, and cle 
mentary and secondary guidance. A 
brevity, content, and manner of prese 
tation is designed to be a book that al 
may read with ease. But books that ? 
may read with ease are likely to be those 
that few may read with challenge. 

The preface (in which the junior 27 
thor curiously did not join) hopes that 
the book will "send prospective teachers 


into the field with the guidance point 
of view." This is a somewhat difficult 
task when the bibliography carries no 
citations of the efforts of Rogers, Wil- 
liamson, Darley, Froelich, Thorne, Pep- 
inski, Peters, Feder, Wrenn, Ohlsen, 
McDanicl, Roeber, Erickson, McNassor, 
Menninger, Redl, Erikson or Hollister, 
to name but a few of the “big names” 
of guidance. It is a fair question whether 
training institutions will take the time 
fö give teacher-candidates genuine depth 
in guidance practices, but if one is go- 
Is for a more superficial how-to-do-it 
kind of treatment, then an approach 
Such as that of Redl, Hollister or 
Dorothy Baruch probably gets more 
mileage than the present book in the 
Shape of attitudinal changes on the part 
of teachers, i 
The present surface approach gives 
us: “The Opinions of administrators 
teachers arents and guid i L 
ists pes ^ ind guidance special 
pino. a So be used in evaluating a 
fear Program" (p. 13). “Many 
s 25) ROW have a master's degree” 
find 6 Mae pupil must eventually 
ES Sri we ace in society and gain 
occupation s Sen as possible in his 
authored h p T Hah any’ Buok 
ave high piece Strang is bound to 
süre ties 8, ine one finds these 
Practical eee te authors talk about 
reading n "o eus 57), remedial 
evaluate m. su or helping children 
some charming d a pd oe 
between i di gnettes of interactions 
through iba tee s and pupils strung 
S obvious Her Ti ard ai aii 
to find the ee the authors know how 
they havent a in the dark room. What 
50 th done is to turn on the light 

an all see where the cat is. 


Tiss is not 


tine 
dure anyone 
some wil] 
little an 

Pact to 


at we ¢ 


a bad booklet. It will not 
^ Most will enjoy it, and 
learn from it. But it is too 
a ladylike, It lacks the im- 
and į Me attitudes at the gut level, 
‘cholarshiy the up-to-date depth of 
fluence E nac purposely so) to 
his. Cents at the cognitive level. 
efforts ard thing to say about the 
one who has written so long, 


o emi 
nent]. 
35 hag ¢ Y, and on so many subjects 


a 


viewer ta Senior author, and the re- 
akes M e 
Part of the F no pleasure in saying it. 


ault lies with the publisher 


~<a 


who, in bringing out a series of booklets 
like this, restricts the space, and there- 
fore prescribes the scope and form that 
must be taken. The American public in 
general and American educational in- 
stitutions in particular are soon going 
to have to decide whether "once over 
lightly” on the guidance aspect of pre- 
paring teachers is sufficient in a society 
now showing alarming strains in the 


areas of mental health, intergroup rela- 
tions, crime and delinquency, and in- 
creasing unemployment in the midst of 
prosperity. When we get through trying 
out other more costly methods, we may 
decide that giving teachers more depth 
in the principles and practices of guid- 
ance might be useful and economical. 
This book, however, will probably not 
be required reading. 


Misery and Woe 


Richard E. Gordon and Katherine K. Gordon 


The Blight on the Ivy: The Flunkouts, the Quitters, and the Emotionally 
Disturbed . . . A Study of College Students Under Stress. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963, Pp. v + 313. $4.95. 


Reviewed by Joun W. Gc 


Richard E. Gordon, MD, is Adjunct 


Professor, researcher and consulting 
psychiatrist at Wagner College and 


Fairleigh Dickinson University, Kath- 
erine K. Gordon is his wife. John W. 
Gustad reports that there is no blight 
on his ivy. In fact, there is hardly any 
ivy. He is Provost and Dean of New 
College, an institution so vcridically 
new it has barely created a parking 
problem for itself. Both his history and 
his publications (a dean who collects 
his own reprints?) indicate an abiding 
interest in higher education and its 
numerous aspects. This interest has 
lasted from his PhD days at Min- 
nesota through his counseling days at 
the University of Maryland, then at 
Harvard and then at the New Eng- 
land Board of Higher Education. He 
was Dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences at Alfred University 
before coming to New College. 


T has been said that William James 
I wrote psychology like a novelist and 
Henry James novels like a psychologist. 
Perhaps. There was, however, little 
or no doubt about which were novels 
and which were not. Having plumbed 
the surface of suburbia in "The Split- 


AD 


Level Trap," the Gordons now present 
a rambling jeremiad concerned with the 
plights of academia. The first difficulty 
this reviewer encounters is a grave un- 
certainty about what this book is: novel 


or... or what? 


The thesis of the book is simple: 
all kinds of pressures have been 
building up in academia with the re- 
sult that students—and faculty and 
deans—are to a rapidly increasing ex- 
tent showing various forms of patho- 
reactions to them. As the 
Gordons put it: The "happy college 
student" is a myth. An enormous num- 
ber of students are carrying emotional 
problems which range from merely 
painful to agonizing. This is the blight 
on the ivy" (p. 103). The argument is 
presented in three forms: first, a few 
scattered. references to a few studies; 
second, extended “case studies" which 
intertwine most conveniently; third, 
homely little homilies about how we 
should think and what we might do. 


logical 


Whatever it is, this is obviously in- 
tended to be a semipopular book. It has 
too many numbers in it to be truly 
popular. Part of its difficulty is that it 
is semi-: i 


semi-scholarly, | semi-sensa- 


tional, semi-just-about-everything. To 
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hose who know anything about the 
vorld of higher education, it has 
xothing much to say; to those who do 
not, it will be confusing and concerning 
but not enlightening. 


Bess the non-fictional characters 
cast in this book is Dr. John D. Black 
of Stanford who is quoted several 
times—at length and pretty much to 
the point. The reviewer can attest to 
Dr. Black's reality, having known him 
for years. Otherwise, there are a few 
citations to some studies although it is 
not entirely clear whose studies are 
being cited—or why. 

For instance, on page 16, the Gordons 
list 10 characteristics of under- 
achievers. The  implication— because 
they were mentioned two paragraphs 
earlier—is that this list was derived 
from work by Wedge, Blaine, and Mc- 
Arthur. Even if this implication is war- 
ranted, one is left with curiosity about 
why this list. Identifying the character- 
i of under-achievers 


(and over- 
achievers) has engaged a large group of 
social scientists for years. In any case, 
this list serves throughout most of the 
book as the dissecting instrument by 
means of which they lay open the 
causes of the blight on the ivy. 


1C 


pressures of academia are producing 
pathological reactions on the part of 
students, faculty members, and adminis- 
trators. What they are doing is show- 
ing (although "showing" implies some 
sort of scientific validity which is not 
evident) that some of the denizens of 
academia have problems, hardly a new 
or startling bit of information. 

Consider the case of "Jay Peabie— 
The Rebel” in the chapter on “College 
Anti-Intellectualism.” It seems that 
Jay's father, who is also the Dean of 
Mideastern University (yes, Virginia, 
Mideastern), was a mother-dominated 
nonentity who rescued a charming little 
southern girl from spinsterhood. Pre- 
dictably, their marriage deteriorated 
rapidly and ended in divorce. Jay, 
reared by his mother and her three sis- 
ters, grew up to be a charming, irre- 
sponsible, vicious young man—in short, 
a nearly classical psychopath. The anti- 
intellectualism to which this chapter 
is allegedly devoted may be seen in 
Jay's coldly instrumental view that col- 
lege is merely a way to open the doors 
to the political and other kinds of pow- 
er he covets. After a series of misadven- 
tures, Jay provides the book with its 
appropriate denouement by jumping 
from the campus bell tower with a 
noose knotted about his neck. Jay also 


Its (the lis's) use as an analytical serves as the excuse for an extended 
tool is illustrated by the following homily about whether or not students 
table (p. 16) : should be permitted to have automo- 
| n 7 | 

Background Academic Standing 

Handicap " 
| Level Failing On Pro. Average Dean's List | 

Lor more 34% 13% 6% o% 
3 18% 23% 9% 09 
2 26% 42% 25% 
1 22% 19% 25% 
0 o% 3% 50% 

100% 100% 100% 100% 


From this, the Gordons arrive at the 
following: “We have an answer: The 
more handicaps in a students back- 
ground, the greater the likelihood that 
he will encounter academic difficulties 
Predictive values are inherent” 

(p. 16). 
What the Gordons say that they are 
doing is showing how the mounting 
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biles. Included is a list of nine “, ., 
principles upon which authorities can 
base reasonable rules of car usage , , .” 
(p 70). 

The of the problems pre- 
sented by the Gordons could be very 
easily duplicated from the files of al- 
most any college counselor or personnel 


scope 


dean. Chapters are included presenting 


the problems of “The Culturally De- 
prived” (Carol Kryzanowski 
background included five handicaps): 


whose 


“College Anti-Intellectualism" (Jay 
Peabie, already mentioned); “The 
Many Paths to College” (Kevin 


Campa, the athletic son of a garl 
collector); “The Overachievers" (Walt 
Muller, the bookworm), and others. 


aC 


The intellectual level and prose style 
encountered throughout this book may 
be found by the hour after dreary 
hour almost any week-day on TV. The 
introduction to Carol Kryzanowski will 
serve to illustrate. "Many people 
looked twice at Carol Kryzanowski as 
she stepped, suitcase in hand, from the 
bus at the College Station terminal. 
They looked because she was a star- 
tling beautiful girl with neat blonde 
hair and a whistle-inspiring figure . - + 
The people who saw the smiling girl 
walking confidently that day toward the 
Sarah B. Palmer Women's Residence 
Hall would never have believed that in 
little more than a year this same lovely: 
gifted student would be half-led, half- 
dragged from her dormitory, a dazed 
and helpless mental case" (p. 19). 


And who turns out to be the heroine 
of all this? Tune in next week . -> 
Hilda Muller, Mother of Walt 
Muller, a widow who overcomes all t? 
put herself through college and graduate 
school and become a COUNSELOR: 

What makes persistent the question 
of what this book is—novel or what?— 
is the intricate way in which all of the 
people who make up the (to the Gor- 
dons) interesting fauna of Mideaster? 
University weave their lives and prob- 
lems together—none, however, quite 
so enthusiastically as Jay Peabie who 
seduces wealthy Randy Johnstone t? 
try to get her pregnant so that he? 
wealthy and aristocratic and politically 
powerful grandfather will practically 
have to beg him on hands and knees t° 
marry Randy, thus assuring him, Jay, ? 
all that he covets, Assured by Mt 
Muller that amenorrhea is a common: 
everyday occurrence, Randy promptly 
discovers that she is not pregnant: 
writes Jay a Dear John letter complet? 
with witty limerick, thus sending him 
to the. denouement above 

Now. really! 
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ON ABSTRACTING vs. REVIEWING 


Ape halfway through a future con- 


tribution to Contemporary Psy- 
chology, é ! 


Sibylle Escalona. writes with 
some 


i apparent — scratchine: “Hav- 
"S complied CP's readers’ re- 
cated reques 
Peated requests to be told what a book 


with 


is al i 

i5 o the reviewer now feels free 
ie alk about the book." "Then, with 
"hat 


.2* appears to. CP 
higher leve 
Boes on to 


to be a suddenly 
l of life and liveline 
finish the review, 


she 


Alt hough 
cept the f 


carry som 
tent 


everybody seems to ac- 
act that a review ought to 


© information 
of a 


i abstracting. And CP 
vinced that if it printed 
seem to "ed as some of its readers 
involveq ER 5, it would find itself 
iain an unsuccessful competi- 

asure and utility, with 
stracts. 


e understandable, if a book 
a reviewer with 
praise or 


h It is quit 
as fille 
ki d Bie 

Cithey inclinations 

Á to bury, and if 

in his head an array of 

n iB» 

*. ngent Or penetrating or 

cast ints Me sentences Waiting to be 

resti Prose, that the 

SUMmarizi uig restraints 


"Zing, pe want 
asked him y 


5pins 
Pithy or 


reviewer is 
imposed by 
to do what 
g to do—write about 
nting about it is more 
Porting upon it, In writing 
es reviewer has a great 
take, tinny se native stances he can 
m Strategies he can employ, 
9! possible Sequences hc 

Ut. He can put the book 
conceptual, substantive or 
© can view jt empathet- 
either. inside the author or 
‘ie Or both. For 
ses he can adopt the 
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position of the average reader or of the 
undergraduate student or of the broad- 
minded clinician or of the transistorized 
computer or of the hard-nosed learning 
theorist or of William James or of Wil- 
helm Wundt or of Modine Gunch or, 
what is most important of all, of him- 
self, Not all writers of reviews want so 
much freedom. A few of CP's reviewers 
send in manuscripts that, shortened a 
bit, would qualify nicely for the Ab- 
stracts. Such a review is likely to go back 
to the reviewer with the request that he 
take a stance, designate it, and speak 
from it about the book. Most of these 
reviewers make the attempt. Some, 
once they have made the plunge into 
controlled idiosyneracy, seem to find 
it exhilarating. 


I, more frequently occurs that CP 
receives reviews that seem to err in 
the other direction: they have fire— 
and sometimes brimstone—and they 
stimulate, but once in a while they do 
seem, on very dubiously specifiable 
grounds, to have more than the de- 
sirable amount of purely personal ap- 
praisal. Each of these has to go back 
to its creator with the sad request that 
he adjust his orbit a bit closer to the 
actual book. The review generally 
comes back in a more acceptable form 
—and, often, appreciably duller, unless 
the reviewer has been able to do some 
creative indicating instead of obedient 
reporting. 

CP, then, likes reviewers who write 
about rather than report on books. 


Most of CP’s reviewers like to write 
about rather than report on books. 
But everybody still accepts the ne- 


ity that a review contain informa- 
about the content of the book 
with which it is concerned. CP does 


ce: 


tion 


not accept a responsibility, however, of 
representing books so accurately that 
the books themselves need not be 
read to be properly appreciated or 
disposed of or cited. 


Booxs ro Come 

T just about the time this page 
A comes out of its wrapper, Volume 
I of a new and venturesome seri 
called Progress in Experimental Per- 
sonality Research and published by Aca- 
demic Press, is due to see the light of 
day. Brenden Maher, who is Lecturer in 
Psychology and Har- 
vard's Center for Research on Person- 
ality, will edit the series and he speaks, 
with both enthusiasm and explicitness, 
about the series. Among other things, 


chairman of 


he says: 

This book, planned to be issued 
annually, will provide papers in the 
experimental study of personality that 
(a) review a marrow topic and (b) 
support the theme of the paper with 
original data of the writer's own. 'There 
is really no existing model in psychol- 
ogy for what we have in mind—the 
topics will be much narrower than 
those in the Annual Review and they 
will combine review and data in ways 
that is not possible in Psychological 
Monographs. Perhaps the closest simi- 
larity will be with the Nebraska Sym- 
posium series. Writers are contributing 
to it by invitation, and the editorial 
policy for invitations is roughly as 
follows. First the writer must be actively 
engaged in the topic; 
secondly, we will not be seeking manu- 
scripts from existing “grand old men" 
in the field—thus there will be no 
repetitions of familiar ideas; third, we 
shall try to keep an international flavor 
to each volume by secking out the work 
of young psychologists in all areas of 
the world (in the forthcoming three 
volumes we will have papers from 
Australia, Canada, England, Holland 
and plan to invite others) ,” 


research on 


y xe is abundant evidence that the 
people at Harper and Row plan to 
stay in the business of publishing psy- 
chological books. Soon to come are 
two general texts, two books (one pro- 
grammed) on statistics, one experimen- 
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tal manual, two books of readings, and 
assorted others. 

The two general texts, one scheduled 
for early, the other for late 1965, will 
come from the collaborative efforts, 
begun "about a hundred years ago,” 
by Robert L. Isaacson, Max Hutt and 
Milton L. Blum. The original aim 
was to produce one book—a compre- 
hensive and integrated one. As things 
developed, it made better sense to do 
two, the first of which reflects. the 
general psychology-as-science point of 
view while the second will deal more 
with clinical and industrial matters. 

Philip DuBois has done a book on 

“heavily descriptive statistics with em- 
phasis on correlational techniques.” It’s 
title is An Introduction to Psycholo- 
gical Statistics and examination copies 
may be available by Christmas. The 

programmed text on statistics: Statis- 

tics Concepts; A Basic Program was 
done by Oscar Mink, Jimmy Ray 

Amos Foster L. Brown and is 

intended for students in introductory 

psychology. Its authors say that in 

44 hours an introductory student can 


and 


learn enough statistics to see him suc- 
cessfully through the beginning course 
in psychology. 

Experiments in General Psychology, 
produced by James H. Roach, Barbara 
R. Sherman and Patricia P. Roach, 
presents, with diminishing amounts of 
guidance, a series of experiments of 
increasing complexity. 

The books of readings include one 
compiled by Robert B. and Joan S. 
Lockard on animal behavior and one 
by Irwin M. Spigal on visually per- 
ceived movement. The latter may be 
out in 1964, the former is due in 
August of 1965. 

A relative newcomer to the field of 
hard cover psychological books, the 
San Diego firm of Robert R. Knapp. 
will put forth five titles before the 
end of 1964. These will include 1) 
Causes and Cures of Neuroses, by H. J. 
Eysenck and S. Rathman, 2) Spa- 
tial Ability: Its Educational and Social 
Significance, by I. MacFarlane Smith, 
3) a collection of 62 papers of Ray- 
mond B. Cattell, 4) Personality Fac- 
tors in Object Test Devices, by John 
Hundleby, Kurt Pawlik and Raymond 
B. Cattell, and 5) Guide to Careers 
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through College Majors, by Leonard 
Steinberg. 

And from the other side of the con- 
tinent will soon come Clarence Graham's 
Vision and Visual Perception, to be 
published by John Wiley. Graham has 
written approximately half the book, 
with such staunch collaborators as J. L. 
Brown, L. A. Riggs N. R. Bartlett, 
C. G. Mueller and Y. Hsia doing the 
other half. 


Souls 
and Cybernetics 


Neville Moray 


Cybernetics. New York: Hawth 
Books, 1963. Pp. 124. $3.50. ia 


Reviewed by EUGENE GALANTER 


The author of this book, Neville 
Moray, is identified in the review. The 
reviewer, Eugene Galanter, took a 
University of Pennsylvania PhD in 
1958, and, after work at Pennsylvania, 
at Harvard and at the Palo Alto Cen- 
ter for Advanced Study, moved to the 
University of Washington, where he is 
Professor of Psychology. He collaborated 
with Miller and Pribram on Plans and 
the Structure of Behavior (CP, July 
1960, 5, 209-11) and more recently he 
is co-editing with Luce and Bush a 
several volume work, Handbook of 
Mathematical Psychology, and accom- 
panying book of Readings in Mathemati- 
cal Psychology. 


MON lecturer in psychology at 
the University of Sheffield after 


studying medicine, philosophy, psy- 
chology and physiology at Ampleforth 
and Oxford, has written the 131st vol- 
ume of the Twentieth Century En- 
cyclopedia of Catholicism. Cybernetics 
is a book of 124 pages with a selected 


bibliography of seven items. The book 
ranges from the description of general 
purpose computers through the anal- 
ysis of animal and human behavior to 
the philosophical implications for the 
existence of the soul, of modern mech- 
anistic psychology. The author has a 
firm grasp of the scientific. principles 
and the logic of complicated machines. 
He understands the nature of the 
structure of modern artifacts, and he 
sees implications of Turing's theorem 
and Boolean algebra as powerful de- 
scriptive analogs for the behavior of 
both machines and organisms. He does 
not tout the hackneyed criticisms of 
the mechanistic description of human 
and animal behavior. Rather, he exposes 
these criticisms as shallow, and argues 
effectively for stronger and more s0- 
phisticated objections to the material- 
istic thesis, As we shall comment, he 
does not supply these objections. 

This book is technically sound and 
may serve as an admirable introduction 
for the sophisticated lay reader to the 
principles that underly cybernetics. The 
occasional references to the scholastic 
philosophers does not detract from the 
continuity of the discussion, and may 
in fact add a certain stature to the is 
sues that are being discussed. The 
long chapter on the behavior of living 
organisms is an excellent exposition ° 
the behavioral method as it is used fo" 
the explication of mental concepts 
Moray extirpates the soul from sv? 
hallowed operations as learning, 89^ 
seeking, insight, adaptive and self- 
reproductive acts, 

Without the luxury of a trivial trans” 
lation of medieval technical terms like 
intellect” into their current Englis? 
equivalents, the preservation of the 
soul is in serious danger. Unhappily 
Moray’s final save is based upon la 
Psycho-physical dualism, expounded m 
all of two pages, and without anything 
like the intellectual rigor of his scien” 
tific exposition. All in all, the spiritu?" 
ist who takes the first hundred pases 
of Moray to heart will face a t¥S, 
problem in the reconstruction of WS 
religious belief. This book is 2 rs 
overdue summing up of the agnostic ® 
arguments vis-d-vis modern compute" 
to which the serious theist must tur 
his attention. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY, Third Edition 


By CLIFFORD T. MORGAN, University of California, Santa 
Barbara. McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 
Available in January. 


kevin eq Revised & Updated [7 In this extensively revised 
edition of a very successful psychology text, Professor Morgan 
Presents a broad Perspective of physiological psychology. The 


a i NEN 

uthor is Primarily concerned with what takes place in two 
general systems; 
ment, 


the nervous system and the internal environ- 


he: E previous version, the book is factual, thorough, and 
‘arly, It contains all the Physiological and anatomical back- 
RN e for handling text problems, Experimental and 
e "E plus Ss latest research have been carefully 
iom. ( ie ically Skcimiiiéa and incorporated into all the sec- 
ect advances in the field over the past 14 years. 


The ; 
SPProximately 170 illustrations in this edition have all been 
redrawn, 


Important Fe, 
Third Edition 
9n se, 
in the 


‘atures [] Among the significant changes in the 

enis Mw the condensation of two sections: the chapters 
3 motor functions have been reduced from ten, 

Previous edition, to six chapters. 

O The cha 

deal 

make 


RS ene 9n sensory functions, which contain a great 
info, i i 
i "mation on microelectrode recording are briefer to 
O; 
m for new knowledge in other areas. 


L] tha notes 

tons intl on motor functions is now found in two chap- 
$ ntin " 

they work. 8 a general picture of the motor systems and how 


INT 
E dit DUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY, Second 


.727 » University of California, Santa 
Pages, $7.95, 
= authoritati 
Story ,, 

the Reeds ot ge, and organized to meet 
tional topics Courses with varying emphasis. Covers the tradi- 
8 well ag ano Seneral psychology and individual differences, 

* Physiological, social, applied, and clinical areas. 


ivi i " — 
e but interesting and scientifically sound intro- 
ook, broad in covera 


i 
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Significant McGraw-Hill Books 


EXAMINATION COPIES AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 


330 WEST 42nd STREET/NEW YORK, N. Y. 10036 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By PAUL F. SECORD and CARL W. BACKMAN, both of the 
University of Nevada. 659 pages, $8.50. 


A contemporary view of social psychology that accurately re- 
flects the empirical research in the field and integrates the 
views of both psychologists and sociologists. Major theoretical 
formulation associated with each of the areas of social psy- 
chology is presented. 


HUMAN FACTORS ENGINEERING 
Second Edition of Human Engineering 


By ERNEST J. McCORMICK, Purdue University. 
653 pages $12.50. 


This nontechnical and profusely illustrated book surveys the 
field of human factors in the design of man-machine systems, 
equipment, products, and items and facilities used by human 
beings. Offers on integrated treatment of a wide range of hu- 
man factors topics, including the results of pertinent research. 


ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT AND ADJUST- 
MENT, Second Edition 


By LESTER D. CROW, Brooklyn College; and ALICE CROW, 
formerly, Brooklyn College. 544 pages, $7.95. 


Maintains thot adolescence is a period of physical, mental, 


emotional, and social development and adjustment, during which 


an individual's gradual progress from childhood to adulthood is 


determined by the effect on his maturing potentialities of all 


the factors. 


MAN AND CIVILIZATION: The Family's Search 


for Survival 


Edited by SEYMOUR M. FARBER, M. D. and ROGER H, L. WIL- 
SON, M. D. both of the University of California School of 
Medicine, San Francisco. 232 pages, $6.50 (cloth), $3.25 (soft 
cover). 


An objective evaluation of the modern American family from 
many points of view—from that of the physician, sociologist, his- 


torian, lawyer, anthropologist, creative writer, ecologist, and 
others related to these specific fields. Offers a multidisciplinary 
approach to the study of the modern family, combining funda- 


mental approaches with broader aspects of daily living. 
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Evidence, Dogma, Theory 
Drivel, History and Malarky 


H. Bernheim 
Hypnosis and Suggestion in 


Park, N. Y.: University Books, 1964. Pp. xvi + 428. $10.00. 


Psychotherapy: A Treatise on the Nature and Uses of Hypnotism. New Hyde 


William J. Bryan, Jr. With forewords by S. J. Van Pelt, Marvin Belli and Al Matthews 


Legal Aspects of Hypnosis. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1962. Pp. xx + 282. $10.50 


George H. Estabrooks ( Ed.) 


Hypnosis: Current Problems. New York: Harper & Row, 1962. Pp. viii + 285. $5.50 


William J. Gormley 


Medical Hypnosis: Historical Introduction to its Morality in the Light of P. T. : T : 
ing. Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America Peer Don Pie igi a4 m Medical Teach- 
udin 2.4/2. 


Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry 


Medical Uses of Hypnosis. New York: Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, Inc., 1962. Pp. 642-708 
> "3 . P- - e 


Milton V. Kline (Ed.) 


Clinical Correlations of Experimental Hypnosis. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1963. P 
8, 3. Pp. 


Milton V. Kline (Ed.) Foreword by Lewis R. Wolberg 


.xv + 524, $15.75. 


The Nature of Hypnosis. New York: Institute for Research in Hypnosis, 1962, Pp. x + 113, 


William S. Kroger 


Clinical and Experimental Hypnosis: In Medicine, Dentistry, and Psychology, Philadelphi 
d a 


Pp. vii 4- 361. $12.50. 


Norman Schneider 


Hypnotism and You: An Essay on the Theory and Practice of the Hypnotic Art. New York 
3 ork 


1962. Pp. 77. $2.50. 


Laurence Sparks 


Self-Hypnosis: A Conditioned-Response Technique. New York: Grune & Stratton 1962. P 
» 1962. Pp. 


CP was unable to secure usable bi- 
ographical information on all of the 
authors and editors here. So, in equity, 
we fall back on the frequently followed 
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Reviewed by Perry LONDON 


non-CP procedure of printing only 
their names. The reviewer, Perry Lon. 
don, while he is a man of many facets 
has only one biography that is releviane 


: Lippincott, 1963. 


: Exposition Pres* 


xiii 4- 255. $5.75 


for his present performance. He is 4 
clinical psychologist who received a 1956 
PhD from Columbia University @ 

who taught at Pacific Lutheran Colles” 


at the University of Illinois and at 
Stanford University before taking up 
his present position at USC, where 
he is Associate Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Psychology and also Director 
of the Psychological Service Cente r. 


De you remember just when it was, 
in the course of your own descent 
from innocence, that you first clearly 
glimpsed the delicious possibilities in 
store for him who gained power over 
the human mind? And was it then, or 
Just before or after that, that you hyp- 
notized your locker-mate, fraternity 
brother, or girl friend? And did you 
finally forswear this Faustian epoch of 
ine iN roi it in professional 
n n S it pass the same way old 
A ms and the world’s almost 
"cao E e bottlecaps already 
till the ona impo in yo bosom 
S8, ds on ie m atk in joint? Or like 
a hese? 
Don't 


answer all those 
aloud, 


ns Just keep them 
ause the times 
Now, and if you 
!ypnotizing f 
Some of us } 
books 


questions 
in mind. Be- 
are awfully ripe right 
haven’t gone back to 
People, it’s your own fault. 
nave, and have even written 
and articles about it, so bold are 
if they 


are not all as elega 
Or neat as your esas 


member 70 more dreary works, re- 

may be „your expressions of contempt 
€ tinged with green. 

By the 5 

Biven to ‘ 

or 


ame token, if you are much 
oat holding, historical novels, 
v4 m E vicarious participa- 

* be equally forewarned 


ularity 
A 


bu 
of 


study. ; a truly taboo topic 


apologi, ^ anything, it has too many 
enough, in o g practitioners, vocal 
Xa Poin aeir own right, require no 
like p s for Courage or effort, Un- 
[o $m et n 5f human sexuality or 
s "SI » Where the observer, 

veen his personal disposi- 
Professiona] pretensions, 
Whether to snicker, pro- 
rangs > 9r hold his peace, studies 
Undertake good. or bad, are easy to 
hen. i m Still easier to publish. 
= 79 that ^u e p OD very gab cus 
ery bag e! re is little excuse for 
eS to see print. All the pio- 
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neering in this field was done some 
time ago, and it is only antisepsis, not 
paralysis of the critical faculties which 
is now in order. 


I. is very hard to write a good book 
about hypnosis, though Bernheim, Hull, 
Weitzenhoffer, Marcuse and a few 
others have done so. A comprehensive 
work on the subject limits the audience 
severely; thus Bernheim, Hull, and 
Weitzenhoffer are useful only to pro- 
fessional audiences, Marcuse mostly to 
a general one. Since the highbrow au- 
dience has status appeal and the low- 
brow audience market appeal, more- 
over, it is hard to resist the often lethal 
temptation to address both, or rather 
to pitch to the lowbrows without scan- 
dalizing the highbrows. Sparks's Self- 
Hypnosis and Schneiders Hypnotism 
and You both run afoul of this problem. 
The other eight books reviewed here 
all limit themselves to professional aud- 
iences, but even this is no simple 
matter, There is no natural division of 
the field by subtopics, so some artful 


organization must be imposed on the 
materials of a book if their presen- 
tation is to make any sense. Dryan's 
Legal Aspects of Hypnosis and Gorm- 
ley's dissertation on Medical Hypnosis 
and Roman Catholic theology both es- 
cape the problem of organization at 
the cost of severe restriction of topic; 
Krogers Clinical and Experimental 
Hypnosis escapes by touching every top- 
ical base at least once, but at the cost 
of any possible depth; and the other 
four modern works on this list neither 
avoid the problem nor confront it art- 
fully, substituting titular for logical or- 
ganization. 


In addition to problems of audience 


and organization, the status of the 
field is itself indeterminate. If hyp- 
nosis is unequivocally useful for some 


therapeutic purposes, its use has been 
overextended for others, and it has still 
not gained full professional accept- 
ance for any. If it is as legitimate a tool 
of experimentation or area of inquiry 
in personality rescarch as any other, 
and has even received more sophisti- 
cated experimental and statistical 
treatment than some, it has also had 
more than its fair share of scientifically 


incompetent advocates whose loud 
mouthed epistomological perversions 
demean the entire field. This status 
ambiguity seems to seduce hypnosis 
specialists into peculiar defensive pos- 
tures in which they may protest too 
loudly the reality of hypnotic phenom- 
ena or clinical utility of hypnosis, 
become over-concerned with the re- 
levance of professionalism to its study 
or use, and worst of all, in their haste 
to don scholarly robes, talk scientific 
gobbledygook. Psychotherapy is also 
a field of indeterminate status, of 
course, whose proponents are possibly 
less defensive than hypnotists. But hyp- 
nosis has fewer pushers, has the support 
of less respectable groups, and can ob- 
viously be done by anybody, which 
makes expertise and mischief hard to 
tell apart, so some special pleading may 
perhaps be made for these concerns. 
These troubles appear, at all events, 
at one or another place in all nine of 
the modern books here, with quite dis- 
tracting effects in all of them. 

Finally, it is hard to write a good 
book about hypnosis because, in this 
era of subsidized conferences and 
bullish publishers, it is too easy to get 
a bad one published. Often it is un- 
necessary to write a book at all in order 
to invent one, for as the act of creation 
increasingly gives way to that of pro- 
duction in book making, the compi- 
lation of already published papers, re- 
cording of symposia, and editing of 
conference and colloquy remarks is 
enough to shepherd them between two 
covers and put a book in print. This 
may be well worth doing, especially if 
the editing or selection is done care- 
fully to suit some reasonable purpose. 
The point is that some books need not 
merit publication to achieve it, and 
contributors may end up writing as 
casually as they talk, editors acting only 
as collecting stations or corresponding 
secretaries, and publishers dauntlessly 
packaging whatever pottage they re- 
ceive. The better the market for the 
subject, the more likely this result. 
Specialists on hypnosis make their fair 
share of contribution to it. 


Dos of the books here are edited 
works; of these, two are the products of 
subsidized special conferences, ("These 
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are Estabrooks: Hypnosis, Current 
Problems; and Group for the Advance- 
ment of Psychiatry: Medical Uses of 
Hypnosis), another contains the trans- 
actions of a hypnotists convention 
(Kline: The Nature of Hypnosis), and 
one is a collection of six original and 
28 previously published papers (Kline: 
Clinical Correlations of Experimental 
Hypnosis). They have some common 
defects, particularly of organization; 
their virtues, however, tend to be idio- 
' syncratic. 

Estabrooks’s volume consists of ten 
independent essays, a few of which are 
excellent, and a verbatim transcript 
of a panel discussion, none of which 
required print. The currency of the 
problems specified in the subtitle prob- 
ably refers to the fact that the essays 
reflect, in each case, the then current 
interests of their authors, who were con- 
vened to deliver them at Colgate 
University in the spring of 1960. The 
papers are printed in apparent order 
of delivery, with no attempt to organ- 
ize them according to any scheme. This 
is perhaps just as well, for it is hard to 
see what schematic might reasonably 
apply to them. Most of the papers con- 
cern hypnotic research, but Wolberg 
presents one on the general efficacy of 
suggestion in clinical situations and 
Estabrooks, on the social implications 
of hypnosis. Fisher and Erickson each 
present rather general papers on pro- 
blems of conception and design in hyp- 
nosis research, while Gorton, Yanovsky, 
and Wright respectively discuss hyp- 
nosis research problems in physiology, 
cardiology, and rehabilitation. The 
usual keening about how hypnosis is 
real and unappreciated, along with 
some of the other apologetics men- 
tioned above, occurs sporadically, which 
is somewhat surprising in a conference 
all of whose members were fellow hyp- 
notists. 

The best papers in the book are by 
Hilgard, who discusses the lawful re- 
sults of early research on his and 
Weitzenhoffer's susceptibility scales, by 
Shor on the moot status of hypnotic 
analgesia as a true suppressor of physi- 
ological responses to pain, and by 
Orne on the similarly moot status of 
hypnosis for producing antisocial be- 
havior and the conceptual subtleties 
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involved in doing experiments to test 
it. These essays are all important con- 
tributions to the field and deserve wide 
distribution—but it seems to me they 
would have gotten it anyway had this 
book never been published. The 
quality of the other papers is extremely 
uneven and, at their best, I wonder 
whether any of them would have been 
published at all had the book not been 
contracted as a whole. 


y pm Book, Medical Uses of Hyp- 
nosis, the eighth symposium of the 
Group for the Advancement of Psy- 
chiatry, further illustrates the dangers 
inherent in the whole-hog publication 
of things people say. The only paper of 
any value is by Orne, and it con- 
tains no new material, but rather a very 
good exposition of "demand charac- 
teristics’ and summaries of Orne's 
most critical and often brilliant. ex- 
periments. The other papers are some- 
times astonishing, as when Wolberg 
defines hypnosis as "a state of being 
suspended like a hammock 
consciousness and sleep . . . a dynamic 
configuration of many different kinds 
of phenomena 
in response to 


between 


constantly fluctuating 
the already existing 
psychopathological state of the indivi- 
dual and the meaning to him of the 
hypnotic relationship,” or Rosen, des- 
cribing induction factors of importance 
to the relationship between hypnotist 
and subject, specifies repeatedly that 
they “may mean one thing . . .” or 
“something quite different.” The 
discussions, incorporated for no clear 
reason, match the papers in quality. 
The appendices are quite interesting, 
especially those which report an 
A. M. A. proposal for a medical school 
course syllabus in hypnosis and the 
official position paper of the American 
Psychiatric hypnosis 
(1961); but it is unclear why all the 
appendices were selected, e. g. Mesmer's 


Association on 


27 propositions and a position paper on 
hypnosis in athletics, they are not, in 
any case, worth a dollar, and the sym- 
posium does not advance psychiatry. 

The Nature of Hypnosis: Contem- 
porary Theoretical Approaches, edited 
by Kline, is a version of the trans- 
of a hypnosis 


actions (ie. papers) 


convention. The evils this implies are 
already apparent; they are qualified 
by the fact that some of the papers 
are very good and that some effort was 


made to edit the discussion which, 
unlike the works above, contained 


remarks prepared from advance read- 
ings of the papers. Furneaux presents à 
very sophisticated paper relating Hullian 
drive and Eysenckian personality di- 
mensions to hypnotic susceptibility, and 
aruse a very interesting one relating 
hypnosis to perceptual processes. Meares 
presents an “atavistic theory of hypno- 
sis” which argues that accepting sugges- 
tions is like reflexive than like 
rational behavior and is thus more 
“primitive.” Finally, Arnold, Crasilneck. 
Guze, Marcuse, and West present very 
interesting brief papers on physiologi ul 
theories of hypnosis. Over-all, its merits 
are insufficient to justify publication of 
this work in book form, and if the editing 
is better than it might be, it is worse than 
it should be. The remarks of fifteen dis- 
cussants are distributed among only 
three papers, and the total space de- 
voted to discussions equals that of the 
papers. Only one of the papers in the 
physiological theories symposium has 
any reference list, though all refer t° 
other works. And the discussions and 
replies have been left casual enough 
to be sometimes banal, as “Last 
year I visited the Himalayas and I 
spoke to a lot of yogis about hypnosis 
and pain and what have 
(Meares),” or “Last night I attempt? 
to think through what I was suppose 
to say today and I arrived at the 
conclusion that I really didn't know 
anything about it, (Guze)” 
Clinical Correlations of 
mental Hypnosis, also edited by Klir 
is designed, according to its dust jacket: 
“to integrate empirical observations 
with clinical concepts." It does not do 
so. The six original papers, subsumed 
under the title “Clinical 
scem to be almost randomly 
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title, but most seem experimental orly 
in the sense that therapeutics always 
involve events, or clinical only in that 
experiments on hypnosis may even- 
tually be of value to clinicians who use 
it. The editor’s introduction reiterates 
the dust jacket (or vice-versa) about 
integration, but there is no further hint 
of it till the author and subject in- 
dexes—not even token integration. 


Sron AUTHORSHIP and restric- 
ton of topical coverage do not alone 
guarantee the quality of that which is 
covered, This is superbly illustrated in 
en Pac of Hypnosis, by Wm. J. 
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worth mentioning at all were it not pub- 
lished by a reputable medical house, 
foreworded by two very well known 
lawyers and a doctor, and presented in 
a sufficiently sober format that inter- 
ested innocent professionals might be 
tempted to buy it. They deserve warn- 
ing. 

An unusual scholarly perspective on 
the field is presented unusually well 
in Medical Hypnosis, by William J. 
Gormley. Written as a doctoral dis- 
sertation in Sacred Theology, the book 
is accurately subtitled Historical In- 
troduction to its Morality in the Light 
of Papal, Theological, and Medical 
Teaching. Parts I and II give a suc- 
cinct history of the development of 
hypnosis into a medical specialty and 
report survey opinions on the nature 
of hypnosis and the dangers and ethi- 
cal problems connected with its use. 
The second half gives the history of 
Catholic theological opinion on the 
morality of hypnosis, current papal opin- 
ion, and a set of current “theological 
norms" (guiding moral principles) for 
its use. The sections on theological 
concern with hypnosis are particularly 
fascinating, offering historical and ethi- 
cal perspectives which are probably 
unfamiliar to most students of it. 
Father Gormley's interpretive argu- 
ments here demonstrate the good side 
of the scholastic method. 

Considering its titles and original 
purpose, the favorable bias of this work 
towards Catholic theology is neither 
surprising nor reprehensible—but it is 
sometimes hard to take, especially in 
a book whose general pretensions of 
scholarly detachment are so justified. 
Thus, in an otherwise exemplary 
history of hypnosis, the claim that 
hypnotic phenomena were commonly 
attributed to daemonic possession, “espe- 
cially from the time of Luther (p. 4)" 
may raise some eyebrows, even if true, 
and the author's indignation that some 
students of hypnosis tried “to explain 
away, not only the errors of the past, 
but the very existence of the Devil 
and his activity (pp. 22 ff.)” seems 
altogether gratuitous. No less so do slaps 
at hypnotic theories that, despite "some 
measure of truth," contain “more or 
less patent mechanistic prepossessions 
(p. 27),' or pious allegations that 


"the evidence provided by psychiatric 
case histories . . . corroborates Catho- 
lic doctrine . . . (p. 79)” 

It must be remembered, on the 
other hand, that the book is directed 
towards a conservative clergy more 
than towards any professional group. 
As apologia for hypnosis, it is very 
effective without compromising schol- 
arly integrity to propaganda, carefully 
separating scientific uses of hypnosis, 
which the church approves, from 
superstitious ones, which it condemns. 
The moral positions it argues, more- 
over, are commonsensical ones, how- 
ever narrow the doctrinal platform 
that supports them, and almost any- 
body would have to agree they reflect 
mostly a decent regard for the mutual 
welfare of patients and doctors. Their 
very unexceptionable quality, in fact, 
makes these positions noncontributory 
to professionals, and the main value 
of the work rests for them in its 
historical account of theology and hyp- 
nosis. 


Ts two most comprehensive, well 
organized, and professionally useful of 
all the books here are Kroger’s Clini- 
cal and Experimental Hypnosis and 
Bernheim’s Hypnosis and Suggestion in 
Psychotherapy, respectively the young- 
est and oldest works in the lot. Bern- 
heim’s is a classic of hypnosis litera- 
ture, first published eighty years ago 
and out of print for seventy-five. It 
is a thoughtful compendium of obser- 
vations of hypnotic phenomena, of 
attempts to understand them in rela- 
tion to the psychology and physiology 
of the day, and of reports of the 
author's successes and failures with 
hypnotic treatments of many different 
functional and psychosomatic afllic- 
tions. As Hilgard says in his intro- 
duction, Bernheim is “always modest 
but cogent,” “ . . . a rich mine of 
information on hypnosis" and covers 
"nearly all that we know today" of 
hypnotic phenomena. 

The sad truth of this statement is 
convincingly demonstrated by compar- 
ing Bernheim with Kroger. The latter, 
published a year ago, is a good work 
in its own right and its own genre. 
A no-nonsense handbook of hypnotic 
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information, there is virtually no major 
topic in the field, from roleplaying the- 
ories of hypnosis to its relation to 
faith healing—and to Catholic the- 
ology—which are not referred to and, 
in some degree, referenced. The thrust 
of the work is clearly practical, how- 
ever, and though its scope is encyclo- 
pedic, its coverage is nowhere exhaus- 
tive. Nevertheless, the practitioner will 
find it chock full of handy techniques 
for inducing, suggesting, and healing, 
with useful tips for maximizing de- 
sired effects and avoiding trouble, all 
bricfly stated. 


V V nar does all this say of the state 


of the field? Exactly what is implied, 
I believe, by the diversity of materials 
contained in these many books. The 
clinical uses of hypnosis are probably 
about the same now as they were 
some generations ago, but as clinical 
technique develops in medicine and 
psychology, its applications become 
more refined. Obstetric hypnosis does 
involve some clinical, if not conceptual 
novelty, and so does hypnosis in in- 
sight psychotherapy (as opposed to 
direct suggestion). Research in hyp- 
nosis proceeds at a terribly uneven 
pace; the work of Hilgard's and Orne's 
labs, reflected in only a small part of 
these works, represent major gains in 
knowledge, if undramatic ones. Much 
of what passes for research in hyp- 
nosis, on the other hand, might not be 
acceptable as undergraduate term 
in other branches of psychol- 


papers 
ogy. The same is true of theoretical 
and other scholarly writing in this 


field, with Dryan's travesty of scholar- 
ship available on the same market as 
Gormley’s careful work. A considerable 
cultural lag is generally apparent be- 
tween the publication of hypnosis re- 
of good quality in technical 
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and the trans- 
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directed at the self-help-seeking public. 
of course. Unfortunately, they gain 
much of their appeal from an ambigu- 
ous blending of scientism, often gener- 
ously doled out by professionals like 
some of those above, and the charisma 
which the public has already attached 
to the subject. Self-hypnosis, by Lau- 
rance Sparks, is considerably better 
than most such books. A kind of do- 
it-yourself Wolpe, Sparks presents a 
rather good explanation of condition- 
ing therapy techniques and practical 
suggestions for hypnotizing oneself to 
help make use of them. He also merci- 
fully spares his troubled readers any 
excess of Norman Vincent Pealisms. 

Not so Norman Schneider, who re- 
discovers “the doctrines of the past” 
which abjure materialism in favor of 
“the allness or ‘is’ness of entities de- 
pendent upon gratification of truth’s 
falsehoods . . . (p. 42)" in Hypnotism 
and You. Maybe you. Not me. 


Teacher, Know 


Thyself! 


Arthur T. Jersild and Eve Allina 
Lazar with Adele M. Brodkin 


The Meaning of Psychotherapy i 
The Teacher's Life and Work. 
New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1962. Pp. v 
+ 151. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Donarp Wr, 


"'HERLEY 


The first author, Arthur T. Jersild, has 
been very, and for a long time, well- 
known in the field of developmental 
psychology. Eve Lazar, his senior co- 
author here, received her PhD in De- 
velopmental Psychology at Columbia in 
1963, and Adele Brodkin is a doctoral 
candidate at Columbia in the area of 
School Psychology. Both women are 
presently rearing recently born. babies 
and have been inactive in the profes- 
sional world. The reviewer, Donald 
Weatherley. after receiving his PhD at 
Stanford, spent three years as a clinical 


psychologist at Brooke Army Hospital 
and one year at the University of Wis- 
consin before moving to the University 
of Colorado where he is Assistant Pro- 
fessor and Director of the Psychology 
Department Training Clinic. l 


A ESSENTIAL FUNCTION of the school 
is to promote self-understanding in 
students. So contends Arthur Jersild. He 
further believes that to help students 
acquire self-knowledge, the teacher must 
actively become involved in the task of 
tying to understand himself. He has 
attempted to promote this point of view 
among educators in a series of mono- 
graphs which have emerged in the past 


12 years from a continuing research 
project carried out in the Horace-Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation. The monograph reviewed 
here is the most recent in the series. It 
is a book addressed primarily to teach- 
ers and prospective teachers, one that 
tries to enlarge their understanding of 
what at the personal level is involved in 
and can result from a process of self- 
exploration, 

In it, Jersild and his collaborator 
report findings of a study of the subject- 
tive reactions of 201 teachers who had 
taken one route toward self-under- 
standing—they had become involved i" 
long-term, intensive, psychoanalytically* 
oriented psychotherapy. What did the 
experience of therapy mean to them in 
terms of their personal and professiona 
lives? What was the nature of their mis- 
givings about therapy prior to their 
involvement in it? What problems had 
troubled them before and during the” 
apy and how did they see themselves 2* 
having changed as a product of therapY* 
These were the central questions that 
^e study sought to answer. Informatio? 
bearing on these questions was obtain? 
in open-ended interviews and from ^ 
lengthy s If-report inventory. Fifty-cigh' 
control subjects, teachers who had neve" 
been in therapy, completed a modifie 
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into Anger," offer no surprises to anyone 
familiar with the claims made for psy- 
chotherapy. Reduced compulsive striv- 
ings, a lessening of crippling inhibitions, 
the discovery of formerly hidden feelings 
of tenderness and love, an increase in 
the Capacity for enjoyment—these are 
but a few of the outcomes reported by 
the therapy group. Such summary im- 
pressions are set down, elaborated, and 
laced with brief vignettes drawn from 
the subjects experiences. All of this is 
done in prose that is lucid, non-tech- 
nical, and Occasionally even eloquent. 
In effect, the reader is presented with a 
beautifully painted composite picture 
of the personal meaning of therapy to 
those who have experienced it. 


T THE therapist in me, this picture 
rings true, The scientist in me, however, 
IS disturbed by this book, Therapy ap- 
Pears to be of no avail in his case; he 
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implications of any of the other method- 
ical weaknesses mentioned here. They 
imply that the findings they report rep- 
resent good evidence for the efficacy of 
psychotherapy. 

It is easy to be a Monday-morning- 
quarterback with studies of psycho- 
therapy; adequate controls are not easy 
to come by. But certainly we should 
expect at least an explicit recognition 


of salient shortcomings of design and 
procedure that can influence the conclu- 
sions to be drawn in a study. 

Teachers exposed to this book are 
likely to have a better opinion of psy- 
chotherapy after reading it than before; 
regrettably, they are also likely to have 
a more distorted impression of what is 
involved in adequate research method- 
ology. 


Too Much and Too Little Sleep 


Bedřich Roth 


Narkolepsie und Hypersomnie vom Standpunkte der Physiologie des 
Schlafes (Narcolepsy and Hypersomnia from the Point of View of the 
Physiology of Sleep). Berlin: Volk und Gesundheit, 1962. Pp. 28. 


Reviewed by Jiki Hoskovkc 


The author of the book, Bedřich Roth, 
is associated with the Neurological 
Clinic of Charles University in Prague. 
He has published some 30 papers on 
sleep and contributed, with B. Drechsler 
and O. Stary, to a collection of papers 
on Sleep Therapy (1956, in Czech). In 
addition, a monograph, written jointly 
with O. Neviimal and entitled Tetany 
and the Central Nervous System, was 
just published in German translation 
(Tetanie und Zentralnervensystem, Ber- 
lin, 1963). The reviewer, Jiří Hoskovec, 
has a PhD in psychology from Charles 
University. He is executive secretary of 
the journal Czechoslovak Psychology, 
corresponding editor of The American 
Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, and in- 
ternational editor of the journal Revista 
Latino-American de Hipnosis Clínica. 


or many years Dr. Roth, studying 
Bi disturbances, has worked at 
the Prague Neurological Clinic, directed 
by Academician Henner, to whom the 
book is dedicated. The monograph was 
originally published in 1957, in Czech, 
with extensive summaries in English and 
Russian. In the German edition the au- 


thor supplements the clinical part with 
some new findings, expands the theoret- 
ical part, and adds to the chapter on 
electroencephalography. 

He collected data on 155 patients 
with narcolepsy and 96 patients with 
hypersomnia. In comparison with other 
monographs on the subject, Roth's 
samples are impressive. 

The title of the book only partly in- 
dicates its contents. It may not be super- 
fluous to emphasize that research on 
sleep disturbances yields findings of 
value to the normal physiology and 
psychology of sleep. The various aspects 
of sleep are discussed in a broad per- 
spective, beginning with the influences 
of the external environment and ending 
with the emotional influences on sleep. 

The author critically examines the 
theories of sleep, especially the problem 
of the sleep center. The experimental 
work and opinions of T. P. Pavlov and 
his disciples are set out clearly and in 
detail. In their view sleep is identical 
with the internal inhibition of the cere- 
bral cortex, Dr. 
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sis of the data on the physiology of 
sleep. 

The author uses the term narcolepsy 
to refer to falling asleep when it is 
imperative, irresistible and when the 
individual attack of sleepiness is of short 
duration (from a few minutes to half 
an hour). Hypersomnia, in the narrower 
sense of the term, is said to be present 
if the attack of sleepiness is not im- 
perative (the patient has time to lie 
down, whereas the patient with nar- 
colepsy may fall asleep while driving 
a car) and when the pathological sleep 
lasts several hours, even days. Narco- 
lepsy as well as hypersomnia in the 
narrower sense may be categorized as 
hypersomnias in the wider sense of the 
term. 

The author is critical of contemporary 
classifications of hypersomnias. He cor- 
rectly points out that it is possible to 
find many cases that cannot be readily 
classified as corresponding to any of 
the generally accepted clinical entities. 
Transitional and atypical cases are num- 


erous. 


p procepures used in examining 
patients who suffer from various 
forms of pathological sleep are de- 
scribed in detail. Electroencephalo- 
graphy is regarded by the author as 
a method that sensitively registers 
changes in the state of wakefulness and 
that enables us to describe subtle devia- 
beyond the capacity of other re- 
search methods, including subjective 
introspection. But it has its limita- 
tions. Thus, electroencephalographically, 
deeper stages of sleep may be present 
without clinical signs of sleep or sleep- 
iness. For the psychologist it is especi- 
ally interesting that sometimes an op- 
e dissociation may occur between 
the subject's behavior and the electro- 
encephalographic record: the subject 
shows signs of sleepiness but the electro- 
encephalogram does not indicate sleep 
activity. A similar dissociation in animals 
Czechoslovakia by Dr. 
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was reported in 
Svorad. 

It is significant that EEG signs of 
sleep. especially of its light stages, occur 
in some neuroses, chiefly when there 
are disturbances of the regulation of 
autonomic functions. The majority of 
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neuroses manifest also disturbances of 
sleep; while cases of insomnia are rela- 
tively more frequent, many neurotics 
suffer from hypersomnia at some stage 
of their illness, The results of Roth's 
study of neurotics are promising and 
ought to stimulate further investigative 
work. The psychogenesis of functional 
hypersomnias is a highly interesting 
problem for the psychologist. Roth cor- 
rectly emphasizes that the patient's per- 
sonality plays an important role in the 
development of this disease. 


T BOOK is a stimulating reading 
for research workers concerned with 
the nature of hypnosis since it deals 
in detail with states very close to those 
of hypnosis or at times overlapping 
hypnotic states, including the hysteric 
stupor, in which the EEG does not 
attest the state of sleep. Such findings 
need to be considered in reference to 
the recent theories of hypnosis accord- 
ing to which it is possible to recognize 
at least two types of hypnosis—" waking 
hypnosis," which shows no signs of sleep 
in the EEG, and “sleep hypnosis,” 
which does. i 

From the experimental and theoreti- 
cal point of view, the study of various 
forms of partial sleep, characterized by 
a "dissociation of sleep inhibition," is 
intriguing. The inhibition may affect 
one of the spheres of activity while the 
others remain intact. Thus we may 
speak of “mental sleep” (somnambulism. 
automatic behavior, transitory states E 
“absentmindedness,” hypnagogic hallu- 
cinations, post-dormitial drunkenness), 


"somatic sleep" (cataplexy, sleep paral- 
ysis), and “vegetative sleep" (sudden 
bradycardia). In the various forms of 
“mental sleep” the basic cause is the 
isolated inhibition of the highest mental 
functions. In somnambulism or in “post- 
dormitial drunkenness” the patients par- 
tially perceive what is happening around 
them, they hear people talking, but they 
understand poorly, or not at all. Some- 
times they have the idea that a foreign 
language is being spoken. Their logical 
and critical sense and power of abstract 
thinking is affected. The lower func- 
tions, especially elementary perception, 
is preserved. Í 

Dr. Roth clearly indicates what we 
already know about the matter under 
discussion and what is yet to be learned. 
Thus there is no doubt that in sleep 
paralysis we are dealing with partially 
dissociated sleep inhibition (inhibition 
of motor function). However, it is not 
clear why some patients always experi- 
v dormitial paralysis only at night; 

ereas others have these symptoms 
ui on waking up in the morning. 
Maa book provides not only an 
S Wer: survey of the present state 
M cg ge of narcolepsy and hyper 
dm di becoming indispensable to 
rae an, but it will also serve t9 
5 s men research in this field 
jii» d ^ Fa Participation of psycholo- 
ions of ke y desirable. The implica- 
Tei ai esearch on sleep and the re- 
send are far reaching and affect 
cluding Psychological questions, 1° 
ed at of consciousness itself. Any- 

e seriously concerned with the protea? 
problems of sleep will wish to become 
acquainted with. Dr. Roth's book. 


(Prej i 
pared in the framework of activities, sup- 


ort " * 
EAM Science Foundation 


Erant G 19469, awarded to Dr. Josel 


Ww 


V 
Pt he recognize our prejudices and 
chologi, re when, from a broader PS" 
ure i knowledge of ourselves an 
abs e we are prepared to doubt the 
seat ute rightness of our assumptions 9" 
bare them carefully and cons?" 


tiously with the objective facts. 
—June 
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Important Additions to the Literature on Social Psychology . . . 


Social Psychology: 


THE STUDY OF HUMAN INTERACTION 


Theodore M. Neweomb, University of Michigan 
Ralph H. Turner, Oberlin College 


Philip E. Converse, University of Michigan 


FORTHCOMING 


BASIC STUDIES IN 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Sponsored by SPSSI 


Harold Proshansky and Bernard 
Seidenberg, both of Brooklyn College 


March 1965 544 pp. $7.95 tent. 


Sponsored by SPSSI 


CURRENT STUDIES IN 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Ivan Steiner and Martin Fishbein, 
both of the University of Illinois 


ORGANIZED to present a treatment of 
that 
b 


social psychology 
t advances concepts with flow and continuity, this new 
asic text effectively integrates research illustrations and text. 


Social Psychology— 


? emphasizes interaction and shows how it intervenes 
between individual and group variables 


Contains two appendices on the measurement of indi- 


vidual attitudes, public opinion, and interaction proc- 
esses 


March 1965 544 pp. $7.95 tent. 
e. 


PERSPECTIVES IN 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Otto Klineberg, University of Paris 
and Richard Christie. Columbia 
University. editors 


reflects the cla 
College, the 
of Michigan 


ss testing of the manuscript at Oberlin 
University of Kansas, and the University 


: "s . [x help greatly in the definition of the field... 
+ Lhe Research Illustrations are an unqualified 


Success , 
—an advance comment from 
R. F. Bales, Harvard University 


672 pp. $8.00 tent. 
cial interest — 


STUDY GUIDE To 


January 1965 192 pp. $4.50 tent. 


March 1965 Just Published 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY: 


A Brief Introduction 


also of spe 


T Accompany Newcomb, 
urner, Converse: SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Ke 
enneth A, Feldman and John R, O'Connor, both of the 
/niversity of Michigan 


; 160 pp., $2.00 paper, tent. 


Joseph E. McGrath, University of 
Illinois 


April, 1965 1964 176 pp. $2.75 paper 


Holt. Rinehart and Winston, ine 
i 383 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 In Canada: 833 Oxt 
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New Package of Paperbacks 


By Joyce HOFFMAN 


Our new paperback editor, Dr. Joyce 
Hoffman, was introduced in a recent 
CP Speaks (May 1964, 9, 203). Since 
that time she has moved, like all good 
psychologists do every so often. This 
time her move has taken her 30 or so 
miles north from the Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts, VA Hospital to Newton Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart. In Newton she 
will be teaching some, leading some 
seminars, doing some research, and read- 
ing a great number of paperbacked 
books. 


me YEAR 1963 did not fail us. It 
Jj eet to offer an outpouring of 
soft-shell psychology, a portion of which 
is here reviewed. The year saw the con- 
tinuation of a number of trends with 
respect to paperbacks—the continuing 
appearance of ever-higher-priced books, 
the re-issue of sqme ‘classics,’ the seri- 
ous efforts of a namber of companies 
(Van Nostrand and Norton as excellent 
examples) to give us good hard-core 
material in the field and, on the physi- 
cal side, generally more enduring bind- 
ings and more aesthetically pleasing, 
less lurid covers than we used to see. 
As CP's editor has already told you, 
vou have a new soft-shell reviewer. This 
probably means a new set of biases in- 
truding upon the whole reviewing proc- 
from the initial selection of what 


ess, 
ew on to what is said about the 


to revi 
books and how it is said. I share with 


Edward Murray, CP’s most recent ex-re- 
of paperbacks, the feeling that 
bias, since it exists, should not be 
sneaked in the back door but displayed 
in the front hall so that everyone is 
Herewith a statement of 


viewer 


clear about it. 
biases—- 
Do not appreciate books full of 
filler, poorly documented books, books 
with a good thought blown all out 
of shape by n-100 pages of nothing. 
Do appreciate concise, well docu- 
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mented books, ‘think’ books, ‘classics’ 

and, conversely, new approaches 

books. 
(Of unconscious determinants of bias 
deponent knoweth not, but no doubt 
astute readers soon will.) 

New to this task, I am already old 
in debts incurred in the doing of it. To 
this editor I owe thanks for giving me 
a go at a job whose harassments are 
greatly overbalanced by the sheer fun. 
He has provided help and encourage- 
ment, and his letters are fun to read, 
too. 

Edward Murray has been a stalwart 
resource and has dealt patiently and use- 
fully with all sorts of questions, gener- 
ously passing along helpful hints for 
which I am very grateful. 

With these good people giving good 
help it is to be hoped that I will learn 
to write good reviews. I have alter- 
nated during the process of this first set 
between feeling like the little naked 
chap in the Abner Dean cartoons who 
asks 'What Am I Doing Here? and 
the feeling that I need enough gall to 
be divided into at least three parts to 
undertake this at all. I look forward, as 
the next step in the process of my re- 
viewing education, to learning what 
readers think and feel about what they 
read here. 


ADLER, ALFRED. The Problem Child. 
Capricorn, 1963. Pp. 172. $1.85 (First 
publication in English). 

In this work Adler presents, via nu- 
merous case fragments, his views on the 
problems of the early years of life. He 
places emphases on ordinal position 
lack of love, pampering, and Grgatiic 
deficit as greatly affecting the fashion 
in which the child attempts to make for 
himself a meaningful place in the world 
and in the affections of significant others 
Perhaps the problem is the translation, 
or perhaps the cases are over-edited, 


but by the time I had gotten through 
a dozen of them I felt as if I were read- 
ing formulas or recipes, rather than the 
working hypotheses with which a thera- 
pist attempts to understand the situa- 
tions producing distressing behaviors. 


ALEXANDER, Franz. Fundamentals of 
Psychoanalysis. Norton, 1963. Pp. 312. 
$1.55. Reprint (Original 1948). 

, Norton brings back the 1948 discus- 
sion by Alexander of the structure, 
function, dysfunction and treatment of 
personality. Solidly based in Freud, 
Alexander then moves onward with his 
own insights into the nature of the per- 
son and the treatment process. It would 
be easy to conceive of Freud writing à 
lot of this book. However, it wouldn't 
be easy to sec him setting pen to à 
chapter on 'Sociological Considerations," 
or to a sentence suggesting that there 
are several psychoanalytic psychother 
pies, both of which Alexander considers- 


ANDERSON, Scarvia, Martin KATZ and 
Benjamin SmmtgeRG, Meeting the 
Fi Scholastic Books Services, 1963- 
Pp. 184. $45 Original. 

As our society gets more and more 
measure-minded, our kids are subjected 
to more measures. This book is a USC 
ful initiation manual for the youngste" 
plunging into the testing jungle. In sim- 
ple words the authors explain what tests 
can and cannot do, why tests are set UP 
the way they are, what various indices 
and scores mean, what tests test for, and 
how to approach test-taking. They point 
ad i tests are not productive of etc 
cod vi enh eii hee M 

e's a ues in 
mining what to do with one’s life. The 
ut part of the book briefly presents the 

inds of agencies and specialists which 
secari use to the youngster in eva™ 

s himself and his fistful of test °- 
sults. This book can clear a lot of noise 

Farc the network for the child of the 

testing culture, 


Braun, Jonn, (Ed.) Contemporary Re- 
search in Learning. Van Nostran® 
‘somes Pp. 229, $1.95. Original. 

ossibly the last word of the title 
should have been conditioning rather 
than learning, as this book presents eight 
articles on conditioning. This is a scriti- 


cal i ag? Jel F ing 
al issues’ kind of presentation, dealing 


Six mew books 
from The 
Free Press, 
leader in 
psycholosy 
publishing... 


An Ego-Psychological Approach to 
Character Assessment 


by Ernst Prelinger 
and Carl N. Zimet 


A hai k for cs ; . 
ndbook for clinical and research operations, this book 


lat geile 78-point rating scale of characterological 
the poc uen be used to assess the normally as well as 
entation is gically developing personality. The authors’ pres- 

` is illustrated by two detailed cases, in which the 


considerati 
Onsiderations that go into 
described, * 


actual rating procedures are 


$4.95 


Psychiatric Ideologies and Institutions 


b 
Y Anselm Strauss, Leonard Schatzman, Rue Bucher, 


^ Danuta Ehrlich, and Melvin Sabshin 
?ased on a thre 
Intensive inform 
nation, 


© year study in two large hospitals and on 
ation drawn from psychiatrists all over the 
be pil es how the clinician's theoretical 
Sociotherapcutic : a : tonal, psychotherapeutic, or the newer 
work deals with i is reflected in his practice. The 
experimental) i m gathered from practice in an acute 
Psychiatric oo: ard of a state mental hospital and in the 

Section of a general hospital. $6.95 


this stu 
Persuasion ( 


Magic, Faith, and Healing 
Studies in Primitive Psychiatry Today 
Edited by Ari Kiev 


Social scientists who do research in many non-Western 
cultures find that native practitioners to whom modern 
psychiatry is unknown are treating emotionally disturbed 
persons with primitive methods—often with as high a rate 
of success as achieved by our more sophisticated techniques. 
In this anthology, authorities report on native treatment in 
various cultures. Their work is sometimes startling, and 
always interesting. $6.95 


The Promised Seed 
A Comparative Study of Eminent First and Later Sons 
by Irving D. Harris 


Dr. Harris reveals why first-born or only sons may become 
poets, philosophers, or historians, while later born sons, 
with the same intellectual capacity, tend toward science, 
or prose writing. The author supports his contention 
with an analysis of the thought of hundreds of men eminent 


in Western history. $5.50 
The Other Side 
Perspectives on Deviance 
Edited by Howard S. Becker 
Drug addicts, homosexuals, hipsters, check forgers, bookies 


—these are some of the people whose behavior is labeled 
deviant by conventional society. Avoiding sentimentality 
and refusing to take the conventions of society for granted. 
The Other Side offers a probing exploration by distin- 
guished social scientists into deviance, and a fascinating 
picture of the deviant way of life. $6.95 


Psychology and the Measure of Man 
A Phenomenological Approach 
by Joseph Lyons 


. . Heartily recommended for all special collections in 
psychiatry and clinical psychology and especially for those 
workers who are interested in the contribution of the 
existential-phenomenological approaches to the understand- 
ing of the human situation."—4Library Journal $5.50 


THE FREE PRESS is now publishing outstanding titles in paper- 
back editions. Among the paperbacks already published: Bruno 
Bettelheim's Truants From Life, $2.95 


Order from your bookseller or directly from Dept. 700. 


Fp 


THE FREE PRESS 


A Division of The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 


Fp 


Write for complete catalogue and a listing of all paperbacks 


with major problems and concepts rele- 
vant to work in conditioning, and pre- 
senting both useful review and new-ap- 
proaches material. 'The articles included 
are from 1957 on, and include work by 
Estes, Spence, Restle, Riley, Seidel, 
Myers, Lewis, and Mednick and Freed- 
man. 


Brown, J. A. C. Techniques of Persua- 
sion: From Propaganda to Brainwash- 
ing. Pelican, 1963 Pp. 325. $1.25. 
Original. 

The publishers’ blurb sights this book 
as *—a timely and much-needed survey 
of the whole area of persuasion.” I can- 
not agree. Whole areas are missing. 
Where is the considerable and careful 
work of Hovland and his group? The 
Asch and Asch-type studies? The I&E 
studies? some of Cantril’s work? The 
conformity literature? At the level of 
documentation, how can I look up that 
Bennington study? Or the PGR work 
of R. Jung? This book has anecdotal 
interests, but it is not a survey of the 
whole area of persuasion. 


Cannon, Watter. Bodily Changes in 
Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage. Har- 
per, 1963. Pp. 404. $2.45. Reprint 
(Original 1915). 

Maybe we should have a ‘Welcome 
Back’ section for some of the good old- 
timers re-emerging in soft-shell. Any- 
how, Cannon is back, and then some. 
This paperback edition has the original 
chapters with additions from later re- 
search, and has also five new chapters. 
Three of these are primarily concerned 
with new findings. The other two are 
taken up with a critique of the James- 
Lange theory of emotion and a proposed 
alternative theory which makes the case 
for the optic thalamus as the locus of 


affective experience. 


Don, Russet. DrVarors, 
Davıp BEARDSLEE, and Marian 
Wintersorrom. (Eds. ) Contributions 
to Modern Psychology. Oxford, 1963. 
Pp. 484. Second Edition (Original 
1958). 

This is a book of readings for use in 
general psychology. The bulk of the 
the 730, and the 


DurANY, 


readings are since 
largest concentration is from work done 
'50's In their prefactory note 
aimed at getting 


in the 
the editors said they 
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‘classical,’ well-known articles assembled 
here, and they have achieved that goal. 
The book has no index. However, it does 
have a useful text reference section 
which matches the sections of readings 
to chapters in most of the general psy- 
chology texts currently in use. 


Frank, Jerome. Law and the Modern 
Mind. Anchor, 1963. Pp. 404. $1.45. 
Reprint (Original 1930). 

This book is thirty-four years old, but 
it is as contemporary as the sunrise this 
morning. In it Judge Frank describes 
what happens when the inert words of 
legal codes are transformed into all-too- 
human actions and reactions in the 
court. As Judge Frank sees it, the prob- 
lem is not that people try to subvert 
justice. Rather it is that to the degree 
their dynamics intrude upon the legal 
process, justice may get bent. 


Frank, Jerome D. Persuasion and Heal- 
ing. Schocken, 1963. Pp. 282. $1.95. 
Reprint (Original 1961). 

Frank looks at a variety of situations 
wherein someone says “I am sick" and 
another says “I can make you better." 
(In thought reform the other does both, 
ie., he says “You are sick" and also “I 
will make you better.”) Frank asserts 
that much of the healing effort is a per- 
suasive one. The shaman brings his rit- 
ual artifacts, the physician his placebos, 
Lourdes its general atmosphere, and all 
heal. The case is made that psychothera- 
peutic efforts can be seen in broad out- 
line among many other varied forms of 
influence-attempts to alter the person's 
perception of his situation. Thought- 
provoking. Well written. 


Gotpstetn, Kurt. The Organism. Bea- 
con, 1963. Pp. 533, $2.75. Reprint 
(original (English) 1939). Human 
Nature in the Light of Psychopathol- 
ogy. Schocken, 1963. Pp. 258. $1.95. 
Reprint (Original 1940). 

The thirty year old Organism and 
the 1940 Harvard William James Lec- 
tures taken together represent the 
thought of a major organismist. Organ- 
ism stands as the total development of 
Goldstein’s position, and the shorter 
Human Nature as a series of essays on 
the application of Goldstein's thought 
to some particular attributes of human 
functioning and malfunctioning. Always 


the basic assertion here is that the nat- 
ural state of the organism is one of or- 
ganization, and that disorganization is 
pathological and, usually, environment- 
induced, leaving the organism faced with 
adaptation problems. 


GoLDSTEIN, MICHAEL and James PAL- 
MER. The Experience of Anxiety. Ox- 
ford, 1963. Pp. 293. $2.25. Original. 
This book presents twenty-four life 

histories of disturbed people. The his- 

tories are presented without comment, 
and each is followed by a series of ‘think’ 
questions designed to help the student 
in his attempt to understand what has 
shaped the subjects maladaptive re- 
sponses to his life situation. A virtue of 
this book is that, since it includes no 
testing or diagnostic material, it may 

help dispel the notion that sticking a 

label on a packet of disturbed behaviors 

tells you what you need to know. 


Gorrr, Grorrrey, The Life and Ideas 
of the Marquis de Sade. Norton, 1963. 
Pp. 250. $1.35. Reprint (Original 
1933). 

Gorer presents here a multi-faceted 
Marquis de Sade. He is presented as 
man of letters, as revolutionary, as s0- 
cial philosopher, as persecuted human 
being, and as _polymorphous-pervers¢- 
The de Sade of this study emerges not 
as the stereotype of sexual aberration 
but as a troubled individual who had 
great difficulties in coming to terms 
with life in many spheres. 


Giinker, Roy and Jonn Spreces.. Men 
Under Stress, McGraw-Hill, 1963. PP- 
484. $2.65. Reprint (Original 1945). 
Now become almost classic, this book 

preserves the record of the stresses of 
combat in World War II, tells how some 
men reacted maladaptively to the stress 
how these reactions were assessed, and 
how attempts were made to help the 
men reintegrate themselves so they 
could again be effective. Since stress is 
stress, what can be learned from this 
book has not only historical interest 
but applicability in present-day eus 
counters with the stress-wracked. 

Grose, RomeRr and Rosert BIRNEY: 
(Eds.) Transfer of Learning. Van 
Nostrand, 1963. Pp. 194. $1.75. 
Original. 


This is one of the sub-set of Insight 


HUMAN VALUES AND 
ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR: 


READINGS IN ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Walter D. Nunokawa, Portland State College 


Human Values and Abnormal Behavior 
is a brief collection of supplementary 
readings for the abnormal psychology 
course. It is unusually valuable in that 
it aids the student in realizing what is 
normal and what the goals of the psycho- 
therapist should be. 


The readings are “theoretical” rather 
than "research" articles, and they deal 
in depth with a few fundamental prob- 
lems of diagnosis and treatment. Differ- 
ing viewpoints are presented, and the as- 
sumptions underlying these differences 
are brought out. 


Human Values and Abnormal Behavior 
can accompany Abnormal Psychology 
and Modern Life, by James C. Coleman, 


9r any other standard text in abnormal 
psychology. 


CONTENTS: C. Marshall Lowe, Value 
Orientations—An Ethical Dilemma; O. 
H. Mowrer, What Is Normal Behavior?; 
Thomas S. Szasz, The Myth of Mental 
Illness; M. Brewster Smith, Mental 
Health Reconsidered: A Special Case of 
the Problem of Values in Psychotherapy; 
Ruth Benedict, Anthropology and the 
Abnormal; Erich Fromm, Are We Sane?; 
Rollo May, Historical and Philosophical 
Presuppositions for Understanding Ther- 
apy; Carl R. Rogers, Psychotherapy To- 
day, or Where Do We Go From Here?; 
C. H. Patterson, The Place of Values in 
Counseling and Psychotherapy; Lucy 
Freeman, Fight Against Fears; Joseph 
Wood Krutch, Genius and Neuroticism; 
Carl R. Rogers and B. F. Skinner, Some 
Issues Concerning the Control of Human 
Behavior: A Symposium; Anne Roe, 
Man's Forgotten Weapon: William Scho- 
field, A Modest Proposal; Gardner Mur- 


phy, Human Nature of the Future. 


AVAILABLE EARLY SPRING 1965 
160 PAGES, SOFTBOUND, $2.25 LIST 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 


PALO ALTO FAIR LAWN, N. J. 


MM 


books which is devoted to enduring 
problems in psychology. As the title sug- 
gests, it concerns itself with the issue 
of how antecedent learning influences 
current learning. The thirteen articles 
presented survey the history of thought 
and research in this area of human 
learning from the early 1900’s to the 
present, and include presentations by 
Thorndike, Yum, Barlow, Osgood and 
others. A useful problem survey. 


Herma, Hans and GERTRUD KunrH. 
(Eds) A Handbook of Psychoanal- 
ysis. Forum, 1963. Pp. 333, $1.65 Re- 
print (Original 1951). 

The book contains twenty-one essays 
on some problems of and treatment of 
the personality. The jacket blurb com- 
mends the book to laymen who wish to 
understand their problems, and to stu- 
dents who want a good survey source on 
psychoanalysis and applied psychology. 
The foreword says of the editors’ effort 
that “They have had the good judgment 
to include papers which are too 
too controversial —espe- 
with differences 


not 
technical or 
cially those dealing 
between the various schools, so-called. 
of psychoanalysis." This may make the 
book handier for laymen, but this is 
precisely what's wrong with it as a 
sourcebook for students. Again with that 
layman in mind, the first section of the 
appendix rates a gold star for a capsule 
discussion of several commonly held mis- 
conceptions about analytic theory and 
therapy. 

Hempreper, Epna. Seven Psychologies. 
Appleton-Century- Crofts, 1963. Pp. 
450. $4.75. Reprint (Original 1933). 
The number of psychologists who cut 

their ‘systematics’ teeth on this text must 

be large indeed. For any who missed it, 
here it is back again, with its presenta- 
tion of young psychology in America. 


Horranper, E. P. and RAYMOND Hue. 
(Eds.) Current Perspectives in Social 
Psychology. Oxford, 1963. Pp. 557. 
$4.50 Original. 

Here is a thoughtfully assembled col- 
lection of readings with cogent introduc- 
tions to each of the sections, a useful 
bibliography, and good indices. The 
of the book is devoted to 


first. section 
leadoffs on basic problem areas in social 
psychology. and the following sections 
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target in on seven major content areas 
in the field. The bulk of the articles 
are from the *50’s and '60's, true to the 
word ‘current’ in the title. This reviewer 
has a strong positive bias for this book. 


HorrrrscHEeR, WALTER. Psychoanalysis 
and Civilization: An Introduction to 
Sigmund Freud. Evergreen, 1963. Pp. 
119. $1.45. Reprint (Original 1946). 
Hollitscher here writes an introduction 

to Freud for sociologists, interrupting 

his discourse at one point to note his 
own views on the toll that some of the 
demands of civilization are taking out of 
mankind. Why sociologists need a spe- 
cial introduction to Freud I don't know. 

However if they do, then Hollitscher, 

despite a few reifications and over-sim- 

plifications, does a prety good job in a 

very brief space. 


Hovraxp, Cart, Irvine Janis and Har- 
oL KELLEY. Communication and Per- 
suasion. Yale, 1963. Pp. 315. $1.95. 
Reprint (Original 1953). 

It’s good to see C&P out in paper- 
back. Contained in it are the solid series 
of studies done by the Hovland group 
on persuasive communication efforts. 
The variables under study are the com- 
municator, the communicated material, 
and the communicated-to. Basic stuff if 
you're in attitude and opinion, commu- 
nication, or many areas of personality 
study. 


Jones, Ernest. Treatment of the Neu- 
roses: Psychotherapy From Rest Cure 
to Psychoanalysis. Schocken, 1963. Pp. 
233. $1.75. Reprint (Original 1920). 
In a bit more than two hundred pages 

Jones does a lot. If you've not been over 

your Freud lately, Jones here provides 

a fine review of neuroses and their un- 

derpinnings. He also reviews several 

treatment. techniques and goes over a 

number of theories of therapy. (He goes 

over them like an earth-mover goes over 

a scrub forest.) That out of the way, he 

then reviews the psychoanalytic treat- 

ment of the neuroses. Finally, he points 
in the direction of ‘social psychiatry, 
noting that the symptom in the office 
has a history and a social setting and 
that maybe some educative and preven- 
tive work would short-circuit the neu- 
rotic process. Cast in the orthodox mold, 
to Freud, but much his 


devoted very 


own man with his own good and lively 
mind, Jones emerges from the gigantic 
shadow of his mentor with his own con- 
cepts. 


June, Cart and C. KznExvr. Essays on 
a Science of Mythology: The Myths 
of the Divine Child and the Divine 
Maiden. Harper, 1963. Pp. 200. 
$1.85. Reprint (Original 1949). 
Kerenyi presents two myths and Jung 

relates them to psychological experience. 
The divine child, at once helpless infant 
and godlike being, born and reared in 
parentless and perilous circumstances is 
nonetheless able to survive and be nur- 
tured, emerging triumphant. He is thus 
the representative of future, ongoing 
nature, and hope. The divine maiden 
(koré) is at once eternal maiden, eternal 
mother, and eternal woman who is part 
of the man-woman relationship which 
enables mankind to continue. Jung sees 
the maiden portion of this trichotomy 
as anima, and the mother-daughter as- 
pect of woman as that which is un- 
known and unknowable to man. 


Kawin, Eruen. Basic Concepts for Par- 
ents. Macmillan, 1963. Pp. 207. $2.00. 
Reprint (Original 1954). 

The first of a three-volume set titled 
Parenthood in a Free Nation, this book 
proposes to help parents help their 
children in growing up to be matures 
free, responsible and adaptable citizens: 
The avoidance of jargon or pretentious 


words, the inclusion of clever and 
cogent illustrative material, and the 
general psychological soundness 9 


what is said are admirable. Somehow 
I think books like this ought to fal 
into people's hands before they become 
parents. Somehow also I feel a tittle 
sad about the fact that perhaps the 
parents who most need books like this 
are the least likely to be reading them- 


KELLY, GEORGE. A Theory of Personal- 
ity: The Psychology of Personal Con- 
structs. Norton, 1963. Pp. 190. $159. 
Reprint (Original 1955). 

This book is composed of the first 
three chapters of the two-volume Psy 
chology of Personal Constructs which 
Kelly wrote in 1955, and presents the 
theoretical position of that book, minus 
the methodology in the full 1955 ver" 
sion. Essentially, Kelly presumes that WE 


Outstanding Books for Professional Reference . . . 


INTELLIGENCE 
AND EXPERIENCE 


J. McV. Hunt, University of Illinois. Pionecring work 
focuses on the shift in psychological thinking from the 
concepts of "fixed intelligence" and "predetermined de- 
velopment” to awareness of the role experience plays in 
the development of intelligence. 7961. 416 pp., illus. 

(238) $8.00 


STIMULUS DETERMINANTS 
OF BEHAVIOR 


Edited by S. B. Sells, Texas Christian University. Offer- 
me d insights into „the effects of the total environ- 
pnl setting on individual and group behavior, this 
aa cont s 11 major papers presented at a symposium 
X pers hologists and sociolog ts. The theoretical aspects 
modis stimulus situation are discussed, and a iety of 
n EE US approaches in which situational variance is 
246 1 eature of the investigation are illustrated. 7963. 

bp., illus. (239) $7.50 


MOTIVATION AND 
SOCIAL INTERACTION 


Cognitive Determinants 


oe by 9: J. Harvey, University of Colorado. The 
Sponsored pus volume are the result of a symposium 
of Naval R y the Group, Psychology Branch of the Office 
erence, th ES rch. Revised and completed after the con- 
teractional y seal with some of the motivational and in- 
gruities [n effects of both positive and negative incon- 
Strom cognitive baselines. 1963. 332 pp. 
(240) $8.50 


KB The above are all volumes in 
Sychology Series edited by J. McV. Hunt 


THE MEANING OF ANXIETY 


cars by psychologists and others—from 
aii ud to Sullivan and Horney. Common ele- 
author tes ing of all are woven into a concept which 


author's c ts by means of a select group of case studies. The 
thie conc] T 


central Probier throw significant light on anxiety, both as 
Structive aspact em of psychotherapy and as a normal, con- 
376 bb. ct of present-day life. 14 case studies. 1950. 


G (241) $7.50 
ROUP DYNAMICS 


Principles and Applications 


Hubert Bonner, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
Sity. A systematic study of the dynamics 


| 


of small group behavior, its problem 
GROUP areas, and practical applications. Com- 
DYNAMICS prehensive book presents the central sub- 


ject matter of group dynamics: group 
structure, group cohesiveness, intergroup 
tensions, group learning, problem-solving, 
and leadership. Ample footnotes provide 
a convenient documentation of the im- 
portant basic sources. Relevant field ex- 
periments and researches are included. 
A Volume in A Psychology Series edited 
by J. MeV. Hunt. 1959. 531 pp. 

(242) $7.00 


Principles ond Applications 


PPS 


S2/WTNAG SOLD 


A PRIMER FOR 
PSY CHOTHERAPISTS 


Kenneth Mark Colby, San Francisco Psy- 
choanalytic Institute. Practical book pro- 
vides detailed information needed by every- 
one concerned with the practical techniques 
of psychotherapy. It explains what is done 
in interviews between therapist and patient 
and the reasons for each step from the begin- 
ning to end of therapy. Includes numerous 
valuable details of actual practice. 1951. 


167 pp. (243) $4.50 


RECOVERY FROM APHASIA 


Joseph M. Wepman, University of Chicago. Based on years of 
research and clinical experience with brain-injured patients, 
military and civilian, this volume describes, in full, the various 
phases of therapy which contribute to the rehabilitation of 
aphasic patients. The book explains the relation of brain injury 
to the loss of ability to speak or understand and discusses in 
detail the medical symptoms and behavior difficulties following 
such injury. 1951. 276 pp., illus. (244) $6.50 


SUICIDE 


A Sociological and Statistical Study 


Louis I. Dublin. An intensive analysis of the 
suicide problem, ultimate causes, and the 
measures which have been developed to deal 
with it. Book points up the distribution of 
suicide in various population groups in the 
U. S. and abroad; the influence of environ- 
ment; the emotional factors involved. The 
history of suicide is traced from primitive 
times. Fully documented, this volume in- 
cludes many case histories that provide bet- 
ter insight into the study of personality 
types involved, the nature of triggering mech- 
anisms, and the deleterious effect of sui- 
cide a social force. Specially prepared 
statistical tables. 1963. 240 pp. (255) $8.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by L. A. Pennington, University of Illinois; and Irwin 
A. Berg, Louisiana State University. A penetrating examination 
of clinical psychology—its development, problems, methods, 
and opportunities—by twenty-six contributing specialists. Book 
covers theoretical frames of reference, clinician's tools, clinical 
approaches to case problems, clinical techniques in psychologi- 
cal treatment, and other pertinent aspects of the subject. 2nd 
Ed., 1954. 709 pp., illus. (246) $8.50 
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organize our experience of the new on 
the basis of our anticipation of it. Thus, 
depending upon the components of our 
anticipatory frame, we will have what- 
ever view of the world we create for 
ourselves. How far this viewpoint can 
be carried I am unsure, but Kelly ex- 
pounds it very lucidly, and does get out 
of it a unified approach to viewing per- 
sonality. 


Lirron, RosERT. Thought Reform and 
the Psychology of Totalism. Norton, 
1963. Pp. 510. $2.25, Reprint (Orig- 
inal 1961). 

Lifton tells how fifteen Chinese and 
twenty-five Westerners reported their ex- 
perience of being ‘brainwashed.’ What 
is frightening is the realization that 
thought reform is not arcane hocus- 
pocus necessarily surrounded by mysteri- 
ous drugs, strange and exotic mytholo- 
gies or macabre physical tortures. It is 
a psychological process wherein the in- 
dividual is extinguished and is allowed 
his rebirth only when he ‘sees the real 
truths of life’ and the necessity to help 
spread that ‘truth.’ Given the basic psy- 
chological know-how, anyone can play 
the game. Well presented. Quite appall- 
ing. 


Lurr, Joseru. Group Processes: An In- 
troduction to Group Dynamics. Na- 
tional Press, 1963. Pp. 57. $1.95. 
Original. 

This book just doesn’t have it as even 

a scant introduction to group dynamics. 

A bow to Lewin, Michigan and NTL 

disposes of ‘Introduction.’ The labora- 

tory method for studying group process 
gets three pages. The Johari Window 
model gets five and a half pages to 
stand as the paradigm for group process. 

The next nineteen pages present what 

the author sees as “Basic Issues in Group 

Processes.’ Certainly leadership, morale, 

productivity belong here and are men- 

tioned. Role playing, however, is a tech- 
nique, not a basic issue, and the section 
on ‘Habeas Emotum’ doesn’t seem to me 
to fit here either. One and a half pages 
with a bow to Mayo disposes of ‘Re- 
search in Group Processes in Industry.’ 

‘Group Dynamics and Clinical Psychol- 

ogy’ get six pages, and ‘The Teacher 

and Group Processes’ ten. Fifty-two 
references. No index. It’s your $1.95 


Bub sas 
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Lyman, Howanp. Test Scores and What 
They Mean. Prentice-Hall, 1963. Pp. 
223. $5.00. Original. 


Neophyte, psychometricians, puzzled 
test-takers, students in ‘Ed. Meas. 1, 
some teachers, and anyone else who 
needs a green sheet to tell the z-scores 
from the percentiles will welcome this 
book. Briefly and clearly Lyman explains 
how and what can be learned from ob- 
jective test scores, how norms are estab- 
lished, and what and why happens to 
raw scores. The statistics presented 
where necessary are explained well and 
shouldn't frighten anyone off. There is 
a brief glossary of test-relevant terms, 
and a conversion table for normally dis- 
tributed derived scores, 


Puiturs, WiLLIAM (Ed.) Art and Psy- 
choanalysis. Meridian, 1963. Pp. 533. 
$2.95. Reprint (Original 1957) 


The twenty-five essays presented in 
this book deal with the relationship be- 
tween the inner conflicts of the artist 
and the work of art he produces. The 
book is addressed largely to the ques- 
tion ‘Is the artist mad?’ The answer 
from this presentation seems to be that 
many great artists have been psychologi- 
cally torn, and that the nature of their 
anguish may be found by turning a psy- 
choanalytic eye (or that third ear?) to- 
ward their work. Included are essays by 
Freud, Jones, Fromm, Greenacre, Gorer, 
Leites, Kris, Alexander, Mann, Trilling 
and others. 


Piacer, Jean. The Origins of Intelli- 
gence in Children. Norton, 1963. Pp. 
419. $1.95. Reprint (Original 1952). 


"Intelligence is an adaptation." From 
this position Piaget proceeds in the 
building of a six-stage description of 
how the child becomes progressively 
more effective in adapting to the world 
about him. Starting with basic equip- 
ment (reflexes) the child moves toward 
a more widespread and useful apprehen- 
sion of the world, eventually progressing 
to where he can produce combinatorial 
‘inventions’ of coping behavior. Copious 
illustrative observational data help to 
keep the model and what kids do nicely 
together. 


u 


Quay, Hzennznr, (Ed.) Research in Psy- 
chopathology. Van Nostrand, 1963. 
Pp. 216. $1.95. Original. 


The thirteen papers presented in this 
book represent hard-headed efforts to 
get some experimental ‘handles’ on con- 
cepts in psychopathology which are pri- 
marily the products of clinical observa- 
tion and description. The problems and 
concepts dealt with are some of the per- 
sistent and thorny ones—Schmidt and 
Fonda’s paper on diagnosis, Becker on 
the process-reactive dichotomy, Binder 
on some of the precise attributes of in- 
tellectual impairment in schizophrenia, 
and the papers by Lykken and Sherman 
on anxiety and memory in psycho- 
(socio-) paths. A good source book for 
‘hard’ information, and also for an ap- 
preciation of some of the research prob- 
lems particular to work in psycho- 
pathology. 


RurreNnEEK, Henprix (Ed.) The Probe 
lem of Homosexuality in Modern °° 
ciety. Dutton, 1963. Pp. 304. $1.95. 
Original. 


This book seems a serious attempt t° 
examine homosexual behavior from 
many frames of reference. The concept 
of homosexuality as a social problem; 
both for the homosexual and the S0" 
ciety, is focused upon. Many questions 
are raised, and some answers attempted. 
I failed to find what new light the book 
may shed upon an old and perplexing 
problem, or why it needed the words 
‘in Modern Society! in the title. 


RurrENnEEK, HENDRIK. (Ed.). The 
Dilemma of Organizational Societ? 
Dutton, 1963. Pp. 224. $1.75. Orig: 


inal. 


_The man on the book cover is d 
Picted as a disjointed and unstrung PUP” 
pet. The authors inside suggest how H 
got that way, They follow the ‘organ 
zation man’ into his community; be 
church, his place of work, his homes isi 
discretionary time, and his world of W? 
and ideas. They conclude that he is $^ 
jected to many depersonalizing, if not 
to say disintegrating, forces. Essays PY 
Jaspers, Whyte, Fromm, Rovere, Rie 
man, Merton, Boulding, Mead a” 
others. 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
Growth Trends in Psychological Development 
Second Edition 
George G. Thompson 


"Definitely the best book of its kind in the field. The coverage of all 
areas is encyclopedic and his approach by variables (Perception, 
Intelligence, Language, etc.) appeals to me more than talking about 
each variable as one comes to the various age levels."— Robert 
Weatherford, Syracuse University. Instructors Manual available. 


714 pages 1962 8.25 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 
Behavior and Development 
Second Edition 


John E. Horrocks 


“I consider this to be the best text in the field of adolescent psychol- 
ogy which I have seen in years.”—Robert C. Arnold, University of 
Hartford. Instructor’s Manual available. 


711 pages 1962 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT AND 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


A Dynamic Approach 


Norman Cameron 


Recipient of the 1964 Award for Distinguished Contributions in Clinical 
Psychology from the American Psychological Association 


"More than any other text in the area of personality. this book 
insightfully integrates theory and pertinent research in such fields 


as psychoanalysis, learning. sociology and anthropology. The result 
is a clear analytic approach to the fundamental problems of person- 
ality growth."—Fred Pauling. Alfred University. Instructor’s Manual 
in preparation. 


700 pages 1963 $8.75 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: ATLANTA - GENEVA, ILL - DALLAS - PALO:ALTO 


Simons, A. T. W. Man's Presumptous 
Brain. Dutton, 1963. Pp. 290. $1.45. 
Reprint (Original 1962). 

The diencephalon marches out to 
champion instinct. The cortex comes 
forth for civilization. Alas, their joust- 
ing ground is the body, and they 
make of it a psychosomatic shambles. 
Starting from this premise, Simeons 
here presents an account of the psy- 
chosomatic disorders which he feels to 
be the result of the struggle. Interest- 
ing. Conjectural. Well-written. 


Snow, C. P. The Two Culures: And a 
Second Look. Mentor, 1964. Pp. 92. 
$.60 Reprint (Original 1959). 

C. P. Snow returns to the scene of 
the uproar he caused with The Two 
Cultures and the Scientific Revolution. 
The present book contains Two Cul- 
tures plus a thirty-nine page extension, 
the ‘second look’ noted in the title. 
Snow rebuts some of his rebutters, and 
then tosses a new bit in the fire—he 
suggests the dawn of a third culture. 
This third group, Snow says, will turn 
out to be the bridging culture, enabl- 
ing the other types to have the frame 
of common discourse Snow 
desperately feels must come. The 
bridging culture is, broadly, a social 
Sciences group. That includes us psy- 
chological brethren. 


which 


SOUTHWICK, CHARLES, (Ed.) Primate 
Social Behavior. Van Nostrand, 1963. 
Pp. 191. $1.95. Original. 

This collection is primarily composed 
of field studies of primate groups. As 
Southwick notes, it is only since the 
*20’s that the systematic study of primate 
groups has flourished. The studies here 
point up the elaborate social structure 
and process of the primate group, and 
it is clear that these structures bear 
considerable similarity to human groups. 


Spiro, Merrorp. Kibbutz: Venture in 
Utopia. Schocken, 1963. Pp. 266. 
$1.95. Reprint (Original 1956). 
Spiro presents a picture of both the 

enduring and the changing in a special 

kind of community. The kibbutz mem- 
ber holds to the ideas on which this 
way of life is founded, but he questions 
now whether they cannot be honored 

a little more comfortably. The kibbutz, 

like any other community, is a process 
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ot living. Its problems are the prob- 
lems of all mankind—to find a way of 
life which fulfills needs without com- 
promising ideals and honor. An in- 
teresting and informative picture of 
how one kibbutz deals with crisis, 
change, and the attempt to build from 
a fierce dream an enduring and satis- 
factory reality. 


Srong, ANTHONY. The Integrity of the 
Personality. Pelican, 1963. Pp. 186. 
$.95. Reprint (Original 1960). 

Here is a comfortable, homey little 
book, and if you don't agree with what 
Storr says, you're probably not much 
for mother, home, God, or country 
either. The premise is that self-realiza- 
tion and getting on with one's fellows are 
not antithetical, but hand-in-glove mat- 
ters. The point is good, and has previ- 
ously been made by Donne (cited by 
the author) and Polonius (not cited). 
A nice book to read by the fire with 
the cat in your lap and the dog snooz- 
ing near the hearth, but nothing to take 
to class for text. purposes. 


Suzuxr D. T. Erich Fromm, and 
Ricuarp DeMartino. Zen Buddhism 
and Psychoanalysis. Evergreen, 1963. 
Pp. 180. $1.95. Reprint (Original 
1960). 


Zen Buddhism and psychoanalysis are 
brought together in this book, and it 
looks like a reasonable alliance. The 
point is made that Zen and analysis are 
involved with the same problem—that of 
freeing the person to see reality. Reality 
will not be found in intellectual games 
or in the shrouds of repression. Thus 
the Zen-master and the analyst have 
common cause in helping the student or 
analysand to rid himself of impediments 
to a view of truth, 


Tuecen, Herserr. Dynamics of Groups 
at Work. Phoenix, 1963. Pp. 374. 
$2.45. Reprint (Original 1954). 
Thelen presents observations of how 

groups go at their work and explana- 

tions for the effectiveness of some ways 
in which they do it. In the second part 
of the book six parameters of group 
function are examined in detail. This 
book, the result of some of the work 
of the Human Dynamics Laboratory at 

U. Chicago, is a good introduction to 

the understanding of how groups work, 


why some are effective and some aren't, 
and what can sometimes be done to en- 
hance group functioning. 


THRASHER, FREDERIC. The Gang. 
Phoenix, 1963. Pp. 388. $2.95. Reprint 
(Original 1927). 

Abridged and introduced by James 
Short, here is the classic on the nature 
of the gang. Both the problems and the 
suggested solutions in this thirty-seven 
year old book have a rather contempo- 
rary ring. Yet when you read about a 
gang that had a fine for swearing, and 
another that devised some of its initia- 
tion rites on the basis of the antics of 
Tarkington’s Penrod and Sam, you 
know it wasn’t written today. What has 
not changed, however, is that gangs now; 
as then, arise to fulfill needs not met 
by other institutions in the society, and 
that so long as there are gangs, some of 
them will be in trouble with, and cause 
trouble for, the larger society. 


Water, W. Gray. The Living Bram. 
Norton, 1963. Pp. 311. $1.75. Reprint 
(Original 1953). 

I cringe when I see the word ‘de- 
lightful’ in a book review, but now 
know how it got there. This book de- 
lights me still, as it did when I first reac 
it several years ago. It is a story, ee 
fully told, by a man who saw it unfold. 


i i » it 
It is the story of the brain—how ` 
4 A dee 
evolved, how it works, how it 15 
t it re 


plored, how what is known abou j 
lates to behavior, and how science ines 
to simulate it, hoping thus to learn me 
about it. A big ‘Welcome Back’ to this 
one, 


Weeks, H. Asuiny. Youthful Offender’ 
at Highfields. Ann Arbor, 1963. PP. 
208. $1.95. Reprint (Original 1958)- 
Report is made here of the study of : 

rehabilitation program for juvenile jp 

fenders. Highfields is described a5 ih 
open therapeutic community whic 
treats juvenile offenders for a maximum 
of four months. The results of the High- 
field program are compared with thos? 

of a more conventional reformatory; t 

it generally appears that Highfields e 

one third the usual per capita cost) d 

more effective on payoff (non-recidi 

vism) than the comparison institutio 

Presentation interesting. Methodolo8 jy 

flaws of the comparison study f% 
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thoughtful book which 
hose who work with kids 
law, society, and them- 


5 REUD, ANYONE? 

: Ve come now to that 10-volume Col- 
t Freud, Perhaps the service 
a reviewer can best render a 


reader ; 
€ 1 : H 
MN this series is to indicate the 


What then? 


arrangement of this set against a widely 
used standard edition so that, for exam- 
ple, someone who wants students to read 
some Freud can tell them what vol- 
ume(s) to get. With this in mind, I have 
identified the ten volumes of the Collier 
set against the 5-volume Collected 
Papers issued by The Hogarth Press and 
The Institute of Psychoanalysis. In the 
figure above, AS and BS numbers are 


Cy 


Collier volumes, HIP numbers are the 
Hogarth Press and Institute volumes, 
and the Roman numerals are the papers 
as numbered in the HIP volumes. 

Also, three more Freud from Norton— 


An Autobiographical Study...... $1.25 
Cin JOAWIS secre sine case gates 263 $ .95 
An Outline of Psychoanalysis..... $1.25 


(These three are the Strachey Transla- 
tion.) 


7 E . * n "m" 
© groped ; W 1 does one tell would-be writers—as if he himself knew? Granting that there are no certainties, that all must 
or, $ 
? 


eralization 


tat there is no teaching of writing but only 
am inclined to offer one above all others and 


the coaching one can gi: 


W 


that is that the badness of bad writing is never visible to the 


ve to self-learners—is there no useful gen- 
writer. 
— Jonn Cianpt 
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At the Crossroads 


Gion Condrau 


Angst und Schuld als Grundprobleme der Psychotherapie. Bern: Verlag 
Hans Huber, 1962. Pp. 189. Fr./DM 26. 


Werner Fischel 


Struktur und Dynamik der Psyche: Eine Übersicht über die allgemeine 
Psychologie. Bern und Stuttgart: Verlag Hans Huber, 1962. Pp. 348. 


Fr./DM 34. 


Reviewed by Ija N. Korner 


The authors of these books are identi- 
fied by the reviewer, who is Ija Korner. 
He reports of himself that he was 
trained on the continent in psychology 
but retrained in the United States (his 
PhD is from Columbia University) and 
became a clinical psychologist while in 
military service. He is currently Asso- 
ciate Professor of Psychiatry and Chief 
of the Division of Psychology at the 
University of Utah College of Medicine. 
He says also that he must have forgotten 
some part of his original training be- 
cause German scientific writing these 
days leaves him in awe of its complexity 
and the endlessness of its sentences. He 
reviews these books as an American 
with a European memory. 


sycuotocy in the U.S.: shall it be a 
| aoe ora profession? Shall it be 
structured after an idealized image of 
theoretical physics, pursuing the creation 
of knowledge? Shall it develop a profes- 
sional arm, and if so, should it model 
itself. after the chemist, the physician? 

The debate, once limited to clinical 
psychology, has been broadened since 
Tryon’s article was published in the 
American Psychologist. There are no 
more sinners (the clinicians) and saints 
{the experimentalists). The issue per- 
tains to all of psychology. 


In distance there frequently is de- 
tachment and in detachment there is 
clarity. The two books to be reviewed 
come from Germany. Psychology in 
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Germany is much different from psy- 
chology in this country. There, profes- 
sional psychology is still in its latency 
period. By looking at the German scene 
as represented by these two publications, 
we can gain insights into the contem- 
porary American scene of psychology. 

The author of Struktur und Dynamik 
der Psyche is Werner Fischel, the Di- 
rector of the tradition rich laboratory 
at the University of Leipzig in East 
Germany. The book is published in 
Switzerland and West Germany, which 
implies that it can be considered a rep- 
resentative textbook for the whole Ger- 
man speaking arca of Europe. The 
author has been connected with psy- 
chology for over 40 years and was a 
student of Karl Marbe. According to 
his past contributions his main interest 
is animal psychology in the tradition of 
Kohler. His most recent two publica- 
tions are concerned with the central 
nervous system and investigations of the 
behavior of small infants. In the preface 
he states: “In order to present a co- 
hesive picture of psychology, we limited 
ourselves primarily to the mentioning of 
German speaking investigators." This 
book is insular in its scope. 

Fischel introduces neuro-physiology as 
the concept most basic to the under- 
standing of the psyche. He recognizes 
that “the relationship between the 
nervous system and the psyche is hard 
to grasp." Still he feels that “recent 
advances in neuro-physiology have made 
it possible to explain much of human 


behavior.” Many of his explanations, 
however, strike the reader as unneces- 
sarily vague and speculative. 

Neuro-physiology leads to perception 
with emphasis on Gestaltism. The emo- 
tional aspects of perception introduces 
emotions. There are moods, sentiments, 
pre-sentiments, gentle stimulation, pas- 
sion, affects, enjoyment, lust and many, 
many more, Numerous nuances of emot- 
ing are discussed, some of them hard 
to translate, all related in one way or 
the other to neuro-physiological proc- 
esses. Finally, an explanation is pro- 
vided for the phenomenon of emotions: 

Therefore every feeling is the result of 
an integration. Both, namely, the endo- 
thyme and the stirrings of the super- 
Structure are experienced as a unit and 
a state of consciousness . . ." 

There are of course instincts and re- 
flexes and there is some conceptualiza- 
tion of learning, but not the S-R kind. 
The chapter on memory and thinking 
«s extensive and conventional. Of merit 
is the discussion of will and its relation- 
ship to motivation, Consciousness İS 
given 8 pages, personality 16, communi- 
cation and speech 4, and last but not 
least, what best can be described 25 
clinical psychology merits 4 pages. I” 
Spite of constant references to recen! 
sources and although it contains some 
original ideas, the book has an aroma of 
scholasticism, as if time had stood stil! 
in the halls of academica. 

One can detect many significant dif- 
ferences between American and German 
academic psychology. During and sub- 
sequent to World War II American PSY” 
chology was forced out of its academic 
slumber never to return to it agai” 
The results, when compared to con” 
tinental psychology, are gratifying: Here 
there is vigor and scope; there is ope” 
ness to problems from a broad spectrum 
of social living. These attributes have 
brought American psychology to a meet- 
ing with man on a broad level. 


Hae first taken a look at a 
demia, using Fischel's book as a guides 
it may be helpful to look at clinic 
through another book recently publish® ] 
in Germany and Switzerland: Anxit? 
and Guilt as Fundamental Problems ° 
Psychotherapy by Gion Condrau, Nec 
and Ph.D. The publisher says jule 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


An Application of Social and Behavioral Theory 
by LOUIS M. SMITH and BRYCE B. HUDGINS 
both of Washington University at St. Louis 
"This is a. first-rate text in educational psychology. It comes squarely to grips with the fact that educational 
cde V led MEME science, not pedagogy—a real advantage! The authors are to be complimented 


—John Pierce-Jones, University of Texas 
1964; 576 pages: 21 figures: 73 tables: $8.50 text 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE MAKING 


Histories of Selected Research Problems 
Edited by LEO POSTMAN, University of California, Berkeley 
Dr. Postman has performed a superb service for psy chologists and their students: the scope, interest, and 


utienmt historical information of the various contributions make this volume a welcome and valuable 
addition to the literature. 


James M. Gillespie, Colby College 
832 pages; $9.00 text 


ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


by DAVID KRECH and RICHARD S. CRUTCHFIELD 
both of the University of California, Berkeley 
pep that this versatile . . . text comes closest of all the introductory texts to achieving the enviable 
9f being all things to all teachers of Psychology. 


—Theodore M. Madden, Oregon State University 
758 pages; illustrated; $7.00 text 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STATISTICAL METHOD 


Foundations and Use in the Behavioral Sciences 
by KENNETH R. HAMMOND, University of Colorado 
and JAMES E. HOUSEHOLDER, Humboldt State College 


* + the most sensible and teachable text in this area . . . 
—E. Lee Hoffman, Tulane Universit 
431 pages; $7.00 text á 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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about the author beyond the listing 
of his degrees and that he is in pri- 
vate practice in Zurich. From the text 
emerges a man erudite in philosophy as 
well as in the practice of psychotherapy. 
The basic tenets of the author are stated 
explicitly in the preface from which the 
following excerpts are quoted: . . 
“Anxiety and guilt are fundamental 
phenomena of human existence . . 
Anxiety is no longer a problem of the 
single individual; it has become the ill- 
ness of our century . . . But psycho- 
analysis oriented toward the natural 
sciences did not succeed in uncovering 
the nature of the guilty human being 
. . . Anxiety is lastly founded in guilt 
for not having brought to full flowering 
his own existence as we are called upon 
to do in view of our BEING IN THE 
WORLD . It is our task to con- 
template again and again the Christian- 
occidental foundation upon which we 
base ourselves." 

In the best of the great tradition of 
the German philosopher, Condrau first 
defines, then describes, and finally dis- 
cusses anxiety—all with patience and 
passion. He does not feel that the dis- 
tinction between anxiety and fear is 
merited. This is followed by a beauti- 
fully reasoned and erudite historical re- 
view of anxiety in Western culture, with 
heavy emphasis on the church fathers 
and Kierkegaard. There is the now 
familiar controversy between the exis- 
position psychoanalytical 
For the reader who is able to as- 
sume a geisteswissenschaftlichen point 
of view the discussion is pertinent and 
Finally, the existential point of 


tential and 


theo 


cogent. 
view is presented. 

The middle part of the book is de- 
voted to a discussion of anxiety and 
guilt as problems in 
Technique is of little significance when 
the moral-philosophical 


psychotherapy. 


compared to 
importance of anxiety and guilt as the 
cardinal issues of, and between, people. 
Clinical case material and clinical no- 
menclature are used primarily to high- 
light the significance of the moral- 
philosophical problem. 

The last part brings to confrontation 
the philosophical-therapeutic and the 
theological and jurisdicial aspects of 
guilt. Pertinent differences between these 
systems are acknowledged. In this part 
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the author's deeply religious nature be- 
comes apparent as well as his dis- 
inclination to look with favor upon a 
complete separation between moral phi- 
losophy and religion. 

The final pages summarize and in- 
tegrate anxiety, guilt, philosophy, re- 
ligion, the law, therapy and something 
which can best be described as thera- 


peutic attitudes. Again some excerpts 
may be helpful: *. . . If worst comes to 
worst the technique [of therapy, Ed.] 
can be learned from books . . . Much 
important than psychoanalytic 
technique—and we don't want to under- 
estimate its importance—is the one who 
uses it. . . Therefore the patient must 
have the opportunity to perpetrate on 
the therapist all that which life gave 
him no opportunity to do. The therapist 
must become father, mother, sister, 
teacher, and curator of the soul. The 
patient must open himself to the world. 
He must abdicate protection, deliver 
himself, which is always tied up with 
anxiety, which is always anxiety of be- 
ing uncovered.” But what is uncovered 
is guilt, Condrau concludes. 


more 


The tenor of the book is one of sup- 
pressed passion for mankind, for love of 
man per se, presented with well-honed 
scholarship and cultured vehemence. It 
is as if Condrau and those to whom 
and for whom he speaks were to protest 
the loneliness of the individual, his in- 
alienation from himself and 
from others, and the implication for 
psychotherapeutic activities. It is a noble 
outcry. Sympathetic as a scientist may 
be to the authors point of view, to 


creased 


humanism, to concern about the human 
plight in this century—there is little in 
the book which can be dealt with but 
with the subjectivity of one's feelings 
and values. 


pe psychology in its aversion 
to the Geisteswissenschaften fails to 
accept the challenge extended by ex 
tentialism. Fear of death, nonpathologi- 


cal guilt, the lament of the passing of 
youth, feelings of loneliness, compassion, 
love for humanity, boredom, these and 
many other psychological problems are 
shunned because they are tainted by 
their philosophical and moral affinities. 


By its adherence to the science-practi- 


tioner model clinical psychology has 
chosen a career, perhaps with too much 
rigor, which frees it of the danger of 
becoming still another philosophic Wel- 
tanschaung—a Geistewissenschaft. 

Seen from American perspective, 
German-Continental psychology, by not 
adopting a science-practitioner model 
for itself, has incurred some stagnation 
in its scientific development, while its 
clinical have veered to the 
philosophical to the detriment of experi- 
mental and methodological preoccupa- 


tions. 


interests 


American psychology has avoided this 
development by its decision to adhere to 
the scientist-practitioner model. At pres- 
ent this concept is under attack from 
many sides, and it may do well to pause 
and cogitate. "The scientist-practitioner 
model has forced academic psychology 
to open itself to many social influences, 
which in turn affected deeply its "scien- 
tific” productiveness. Clinical psychol- 
ogy, on the other hand, is prevented 
from the dangers of losing, in its deep 
immersion in various forms of social 
action, its 


"ientific perspective and with 
it its effectiveness. 

Fischel and Condrau are individuals 
with uncommon knowledge and erudi- 
tion with no common platform for dis- 
cu 


ion, no common authority to which 
they can address themselves with their 
concerns. Both deal with human beings: 
both try to understand, to define prob- 
lems, to search for answers, If the two 
books can be taken as characteristic, it 
does not augur well for the future of à 
psychology which does not have a solid 
common ground in anything but the 
natural sciences, 


Social Time 


Wilbert E. Moore 


Man, Time, and Society. New york: 
Wiley, 1963. Pp. x + 163. $4.75: 


Reviewed by Raren M. Srocput. 


The author, Wilbert E. Moore, is Pror 
fessor of Sociology and Faculty Asso" 
ciate in the Center of Internationa 


Studies and Office of Population Re- 
search at Princeton University. Among 
his carlier books are Industrial Relations 
and the Social Order (1957) and The 
Conduct of the Corporation (1962). 
Ralph M. Stogdill, the reviewer, is Pro- 
fessor in the Bureau of Business Re- 
search at Ohio State and was formerly 
associated with the Ohio State Leader- 
ship Studies. He is currently engaged in 
research aimed at the integration of 
theoretical systems concerning individ- 
uals, groups, and organizations. He is 
the author of Individual Behavior and 
Group Achievement (1959) and Team 
Achievement Under High Motivation 
(1963), i 


M* from ancient times, has been 


concerned with life, death, time, 

and eternity, Relationships between the 
earth, sun, and moon establish cycles in 
terms of which man measures the year, 
Seasons, month, and day. Various aspects 
of man's behavior (sleeping and waking, 
Sowing and reaping) are l 
related to these cycles, Economic and 
M cami, al activities exhibit cyclic 
wane The day shift, work week, 
nthly balance sheet, and so on 
concepts th 
9f physic 
in mode 


significantly 


e 
at testify to the importance 
ally determined time schedules 
™ industrial societies, Although 


, d 


man thibi 

thee has exhibited a keen awareness of 
d Passage of time as marked by en- 
Ironmenta] 


hinge zs events, he has not shown 
the fact : be ree) well sensitized to 
dejen, à us use of time is highly 
Which he a by the social system of 
(© isolate ee : part. Thus, the attempt 
Pen ae * nc define the social dimen- 
developmens is a comparatively recent 
is debte aie scientific community 
achievement t, Professor Moore for his 
inquiry, in exploring a new field of 

The 
a new } 
define 
m 
a 


first step in the development of 
ranch of science 
: a set of 

ay be necessary 
consider; i 
Structure 
to emer 


is to isolate and 
analytical concepts. It 
to work with these for 
able period of time before 
> System, and uniformity begin 
lected fon The working variables se- 
chosen, | this study appear to be well 
When the ye few uniformities emerge 
to differen, e Itical method is applied 

Segments of the social sys- 


tem 
+ This 
Observation is not meant to 
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PRINCIPLES OF CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Luciano L'Abate 


A fresh and literate look at the chaotic state of clinical 
psychology today, this book integrates both theoretical and 
practical aspects of clinical psychology as a science and as 
a profession. This volume is an advanced textbook in the 
field and also a stimulating and informative work for prac- 
ticing professionals. (328 pp., $8.75) 


EVALUATION OF PSYCHIATRIC TREATMENT 
Edited by Paul H. Hoch and Joseph Zubin 


The Proceedings of the Fifty-Second Annual Meeting of 
the American Psychopatholosical Association. This book, 
Volume XIX in the well known annual series, stresses the 
need for supplying psychopathology with measuring rods 
that will enable the professional worker to decide, in a 
given case, the degree of improvement obtained. More 
than 30 outstanding scientists contributed to this sympo- 
sium, (336 pp., $12.00) 


TRANSFERENCE——ts Meaning and Function in 
Psychoanalytic Therapy 


Second Edition Revised and Enlarged 


By Benjamin Wolstein 


To this new edition of a classic monograph on transference, 
the author has added two important new sections—entitled 
From Id Therapy to a Therapy of Total Personality and 
Structure of Psychoanalytic Theory—that add greatly to 
the value of the book. Of the first edition, Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology said: “Practising therapists, 
personality theorists, social scientists, and advanced grad- 
uate students will find it stimulating and provocative of 
serious self-searching." (288 pp., $7.75) 


Dr. Wolstein is also the author of a companion volume, 
COUNTERTRANSFERENCE, which has also been 
hailed by authorities. (180 pp., $5.75) 


GRUNE & STRATTON, Inc. 
381 Park Avenue South 


New York, N. Y. 10016 


imply that the method is inadequate. It 
suggests rather that much remains to be 
done in order to reveal any unifying 
structure that may exist in the system. 

Temporal ordering in social time in- 
volves symchronization (people have to 
be acting at the same place at the same 
time), sequence (some actions must 
follow each other in prescribed order), 
and rate (the frequency or speed of 
performance is critical in many activi- 
ties). These three dimensions of social 
time are analyzed in the ordering of 
individual lives, the family, adminis- 
trative organization, voluntary associa- 
tions, the economy, and international 
scene. The dimensions in different seg- 
ments of social life are interdetermined 
in varying degrees. Thus, the individual 
in real life finds it difficult to extricate 
himself from the complex factors that 
regulate his activities. Similarly, the 
scientist. finds that he must consider 
numerous complex and overlapping sys- 
tems simultaneously in order to analyze 


social time. 


Au human societies and their com- 
ponent organizations impose constraints 


upon the individual's use of time. 
The demands that order the indi- 
vidual's use of time vary with age, 


sex, social status, and occupation. These 
in turn are correlated with different 
organizational activities. Whereas, in- 
fants, housewives, and elderly persons 
are involved primarily in household 
schedules, school children and wage 
carners become engaged in external, or- 
ganizational schedules that influence the 
sequence and synchronization of activi- 
ties in the home. Rising social and or- 
ganizational status involves membership 
in an increasing number of voluntary 
associations that compete for time. Since 
the individual's sense of personal iden- 
tity is anchored to a considerable degree 
in his overlapping organizational mem- 
berships, it seems reasonable to find 
that he becomes interested in the sur- 
vival, beyond his own life time, of 
those organizations with which he most 
strongly identifies himself. 

The study of organizations and of 
cities involves a level of analysis in 
which spatial and temporal dimensions 
'The synchronization, 


are interrelated. 
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sequencing, and timing of activities in 
managing congested traffic flow, work 
and the like, become much 
cal than they are in the order- 
ing of individual and family activities. 
The author shows us just enough of 


comparative study of large cultural sys- 
tems to whet the appetite for more. He 
observes that pluralistic societies provide 
the individual with the maximum of 
discretionary time, while totalitarian 
societies tend to regard individual dis- 
cretionary time as antisocial and devote 
strong efforts toward reducing it. 

This exploratory investigation raises 
more questions than can be answered 


without further research. One wonders, 
for example, whether there might be 
found a correlation. between the con- 
ceptions of time in a culture and the 
systems of philosophy, religion, and 
technology developed by the culture. Is 
the generally hypothesized relationship 
between the support of totalitarian 
forms of government and the personal 
need for certainty related in turn to 
cultural beliefs about time and mor- 
tality? When a study succeeds as this 
one does in setting a reader's ideational 
mill to grinding out suggestions for new 
research projects, it has justified itself 
over and above its own contribution to 
knowledge. 


Complexities Oversimplified 


Arthur W. Staats and Carolyn K. Staats 


Complex Human Behavior: A Systematic E. i 
" 3 wu 
New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1963, Tp Ri puc] "t". 


Reviewed by Donar J. Mason and I 


The Doctors Staats both received their 
PhD's from UCLA and both now teach 
at Arizona State University but during 
1964-65 Arthur W. will be Visiting Pro- 
fessor at the University of California 
at Berkeley. Both reviewers are mem- 
bers of the Department of Psychology 
at the University of Colorado. Donald 
J. Mason received his PhD in 1956 
from the University of Illinois and be- 
fore coming to Boulder, taught at the 
University of South Carolina. He has 
a research interest in comparative in- 
vestigations of learning, motivation, 
and emotion, and has studied fruit flies, 
rats, opossums, sophomores, and psy- 
chotics. The second reviewer, Lyle E. 
Bourne, Jr., did his graduate work at 
the University of Wisconsin (PhD also 
in 1956) and taught at the University 
of Utah and at Berkeley before coming 
to Colorado. His interests run to verbal 
and conceptual learning and he flirts 
some with mathematical models of 
learning. 


-YLE E. Bourne, Jn. 


O7 STRATEGY available to reviewers 

15 to evaluate how well the authors 
have accomplished. what they set out 
to do. The stated intent of Complex 
Human Behavior is to extend systemat- 
ically certain well-established princi- 
ples of learning to provide a general 
Conception and an explanation of how 
the physical and social environments 
shape various significant human behav- 
lors. The preface and dust jacket of 
the book assert that this volume might 
find instructional uses in courses in in^ 
troductory psychology, educational 
Psychology, personality, clinical psycho” 
ogy, child and developmental psychol- 
O8Y, social psychology, psycholinguis" 
tcs, and human learning. 

The authors approach this ambit 
undertaking with diligence and enth"" 
Siasm, and deal with an impressive ^^ 
Tay of large.scale psychological p"? f 
lems ranging from learning to cou” 
through psychotherapy. Following 
traditional statement of the epistem?" 


jous 


O 


a 


logical and methodological foundations 
of the S-R reinforcement approach to 
psychology, the book introduces a Spar- 
tan set of S-R constructs, deemed by 
the authors to be sufficient to the task 
ahead, and then presents a series of 
chapters in which are treated the num- 
ber and variety of complex subject 
matters typically found in texts in gen- 
eral or applied psychology. 
. The principles of learning set forth 
In this book represent an amalgam of 
the less controversial notions of Skin- 
ner, Hull, and other giants of the S-R 
reinforcement tradition. It goes without 
Saying that this blending of systems is 
not accomplished without certain sac- 
rifices, and it would be as fair to say 
that the result is neither Hull nor Skin- 
Der as it would be to say that it is both. 
The work borrows heavily from that 
i. M Ee. Dollard, Keller, 
Ls mnt Ee. inner, and others who 
we pi sly demonstrated the ap- 
Plicability of ce 
learning to 


rtain such principles of 
"s ,'9 complex behaviors. There 
ittle in this book which can be re- 


gar E i igi 
z ded as unique or truly original and 
16 reader who 


af à remains unconvinced 
the versatility 


mot nd adequacy of S-R 
S eu enm in the inter- 
cer parked amai behavior, having 
iu» works as Skinner's Science 
v tuman Behavior and Miller and 
ie y Social Learning and Imita- 
> WII probably remain unswayed. 


Ta App 
ROACH throughout the book 


is : 
ein pu some instance of be- 
might p then indicating how it 
the uen. occurred as the result of 
terme attr of the selected S-R rein- 
of the e Principles of learning. Many 
Xamples are carefully chosen 
treated, but on other 
analyses become extraor- 
rous and dependent upon 
5 of unobservable implicit 
stimuli ang responses. In 
ments BA. authors’ repeated state- 
to Sung the futility of attempting 
Pi or explain behavior 
Se to inferred internal 
and theip d entities (e. g, p. 284) 
there jg a B ues d positivistic bent, 
une d irony in their generous 
Sthy chains of implicit medi- 


thy chains 


NEW 
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FREEDOM TO EXPERIENCE—A Study of Psychological 
Change from a Psychoanalytic Point of View 


By Benjamin W olstein 


In this penetrating study, Dr. Wolstein disentangles the 
therapeutic bases of psychoanalysis from the metapsychol- 
ogies that have been erected around them. What distin- 
guishes psychoanalysis from other therapies, he shows, is 
not a particular metapsychology, but its mutative trans- 
action between analyst and patient, within which the un- 
avoidable processes of transference and countertransference 
operate. Psychoanalysis is thus a theory and practice of 
psychological change, of shared experiences between ana- 
lyst and patient. (296 pp., $8.50) 


PROGRESS IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY—Vol. VI 
Edited by Lawrence Edwin Abt and Bernard F. Riess 


Like earlier volumes in the series, the present one seeks a 
broad and systematic coverage of arcas of significant for- 
ward movement in clinical psychology. The present volume 
extends the range of interest in and concern for develop- 
ments in the new areas that clinical psychology is penetrat- 
ing today. (260 pp., $8.75) 


ILLNESS AND CURE 
By Joost A. M. Meerloo 


An eminent psychiatrist presents the essentials of forty years 
of his medical thinking. He covers such subjects as the con- 
cept of disease, the concept of concept (a critical enquiry 
into medical thinking), the concept of therapy, and the 
concept of cure (the impact psychotherapy and the science 
of mental health have on our knowledge of the doctor 
patient relationship). (288 pp.; 7 illus., $8.75) 


GRUNE & STRATTON, Inc. 
381 Park Avenue South 


New York, N. Y. 10016 
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ating processes represented by subscript 
şs and rs, in their own accounts. 

The literature reviewed and cited in 
the book is highly selective and re- 
stricted almost entirely to the work of 
persons strongly identified with the S-R 
reinforcement point of view. There is 
virtually a total omission of the many 
works by other authors which tend to 
cast doubt upon the adequacy or suf- 
ficiency of S-R reinforcement princi- 
ples of learning in dealing with com- 
plex behaviors. If a single example will 
suffice to illustrate this point, it strikes 
the reviewers as paradoxical that, in 
a text which has much to say about 
child development, personality develop- 
ment, socialization, and which even 
contains a special section on feeding 
problems in which attention is called 
to the development of conditioned re- 
inforcers ("social stimuli, especially" 
p. 373) in the feeding situation, there 
is no mention of the challenging work 
of Harlow and his associates on the na- 
ture and development of affection. 

Further, and in a similar vein, the 
analysis of human behavioral processes 
is occasionally oversimplified to the 
point of distortion. and conflict with 
available empirical evidence. For exam- 
ple, in light of current research on the 
complexities of associations established 
in serial verbal learning tasks, it is in- 
congruous and anachronistic to assert 
that practice results in a smooth linear 
sequence of responses, each of which 
produces the stimuli eliciting the next 
item in the chain (p. 159). 


‘Nice REVIEWERS do not, 


gard, feel that the authors have any 
obligation to assume an eclectic ap- 
proach to the field of learning and its 
applications to complex phenomena, 
but any evaluation of the adequacy of 
theoretical treatment of this or any 


in this re- 


a 
other domain must take into account 
not only the examples selected to be in 
agreement with the theory, but also 
those which cast doubt upon its general- 
ity and valility. Much of the appear- 
ance of power in the theoretical posi- 
tion advocated in this book is gained 
through enumeration of observations in- 
terpretable in terms of the limited set 
on 


of theoretical principles, and omis 
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of everything else. It can best be charac- 
terized as a dedicated extension, or 
overextension, of a few selected princi- 
ples, rather than as an application of 
the full range of contemporary knowl- 
edge, theoretical and otherwise, of the 
principles underlying complex human 
behavior. 

The idiom and style of an S-R re- 
inforcement analysis of behavior is 
retained consistently throughout the 
book, but key terms are used in such 
a variety of ways, with expanded 
meanings to adapt to the material at 
hand, that they sometimes lose their 
identities. For example, the term 
“reinforcement” is confined in the 
early chapters of the book to refer to 
instances in which it has been established 
that the presentation. of a stimulus 
following a response increases the fre- 
quency of that response. By p. 302 of 
the book we learn that such events as 
"graduation from college" have very 
strong reinforcing values. Just what is 
reinforced by this event is not entirely 
clear to the reviewers. In other in- 
stances, a beguiling appearance of analy- 
tical rigor is shattered by bold inductive 
leaps such as the following one which 
follows (from?) a series of illustrations 
that psychotics are capable of learning 
certain non-psychotic responses: “Thus, 
psychotic behaviors may be considered 
as operants that compete with other op- 
erant behaviors (p. 476)." It goes 
without saying that there is less than 
agreement on the status of 
many psychotic behaviors as operants, 
in view of the fact that they can be 
readily produced through brain damage 
or the administration of drugs. 


universal 


Like its briefer predecessors, €... 
Keller and Schoenfeld's Principles of 
Psychology, Complex Human Be- 
havior is likely to enjoy some popu- 
larity, especially in courses in general 
and perhaps applied psychology. But 
even those psychologists who are in 
basic agreement with the underlying 
philosophy and methods expressed here 
(as are we) and who also adhere to 
the notion that learning principles are 
necessary, indeed vital, to a complete 
understanding of behavior, may still be 
dismayed at times with the constrained 
and often oversimplified presentation of 
significant problems. This is a short- 


coming that is imposed by a single- 
minded adherence to one undernouri- 
shed variety of S-R orientation. Be- 
cause of this oversimplification many 
may be reluctant to use this volume, 
without considerable supplement, in the 
courses designated as appropriate by 
the authors. Surely al! informed psy- 
chology instructors must be familiar 
with the point of view this book repre- 
sents, But most will find it insufficient 
if their purpose is to expose students to 
the depth and breadth of knowledge 
that is available in modern-day psy- 
chology. 


Manifest Affect 


Peter H. Knapp, MD (Ed.) 


Expressions of the Emotions in Man. 
New York: International Univer- 
sities Press, 1963. Pp. 351. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Seymour Frsupacit 


The editor of this group of papers is 
Peter H. Knapp, MD, who is Research 
Professor in Psychiatry and Mental 
Health Career Investigator at Boston 
University, The reviewer, Seymour Fesh- 
bach, is a Yale PhD who has recent} 
moved from the University of Colorado 
fo the University of California, Los An- 
geles, where he ig Professor of PY- 
chology. He spent the year 1962 05 
Visiting Professor at the University of 
California at Berkeley. He says his in- 
HERES in emotional processes dates back 
to his undergraduate days where he 
wrote an Honors paper entitled "AR 
Experimental Study of Penis Envy anc 
Castration Anxiety in Women.” 


s » P ame 

| HE present volume is the oute” 
af a symposium in which new? 
physiologists, psychiatrists, anthropol? 
peat 


gists and psychologists brought to 


Outstanding Texts from A-C-C 


P Highly successful recent publications . . . 


PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASUREMENT 

G. C. Helmstadter, Arizona State University 

Concentrating on the underlying principles of testing rather than on the instru- 
ments themselves, this text. summarizes the logic and the major principles 
of measurement. The classical criteria for evaluating a test are presented in a 
unifying framework of error types. Expectancy tables are presented as a form 
of norms and factual validity is classified along with other forms of content 
validity. The Century Psychology Series. 248 pp., illus., $5.00 


EXPERIMENTS IN OPERANT BEHAVIOR: 

A Laboratory Manual 

Ellen P. Reese, Mount Holyoke College 

Initially inspired by the Skinner-Safford program at Harvard, this manual 
teaches the student. through his own experiments, to comprehend the basic 
principles of operant behavior. The book is designed primarily for work with 
the pigeon and includes diagrams, instructio s well as data from the Mount 
Holyoke course. The Century Psychology Series. 209 pp.. illus.. paper. $3.95 
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The distinguished first winner of the Century Series Award 
now available . . . 


INFANTILE AUTISM: 


The Syndrome and Its Implications for a Neural Theory of Behavior 


Bernard Rimland, U. S. Naval Personnel Research Activity. San Diego 
In his treatise on. Kanner's syndrome of apparent autism, Dr. Rimland pro- 
poses a theory to the effect that infantile autism is a consequence of a specific 
cognitive defect. He shows that the assumed brain damage is consistent with 
à range of findings in the fields of normal and abnormal personality and 
intelligence. | 282 pp.. $5.00 
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Due this month—the 1963 Award Winner... 


INGRATIATION: A Social Psychological Analysis 
Edward E. Jones, Duke University 
In this significant work, Dr. Jones presents a penetrating analysis of a dimly 
understood but pervasive social phenomenon, characterizing its forms and 
guises and discussing its antecedents and consequences. Much of the book 
considers the problem from the point of view of the potential ingratiator, but 
special attention is also directed to the target person and his perspective. At 
appropriate points in the analysis, detailed reference is made to seven labora- 
tory experiments, the results of which carry the analysis beyond intuition and 
anecdote. 248 pp.. illus., $6.50 (tent.) 


> The Century Psychology Series will announce an impressive schedule <4 


of Spring Publications in future journals. 


App leton-Cen tury-Crofts Division of Meredith Publishing Company 


440 Park Ave. South, N.Y.. N.Y. 10016 ~À 


the special techniques and theoretical 
conceptions of their respective disci- 
plines upon a topic of common in- 
terest—the genesis and manifestation of 
human emotions. Like most symposia 
that find their way into print, the pres- 
ent one suffers from a lack of unity and 
from unevenness in the quality of the 
papers presented. Nevertheless, this 
multi-faceted examination of the prob- 
lem of emotions is more than a col- 
lection of individual papers and com- 
ments. It creates à useful, perhaps 
essential context for the understanding 
and analysis of emotional behavior. 
Without doubt, it can still be argued 
that neurological data are irrelevant for 
a truly psychological theory of the 
emotions. However, the resultant impact 
of these papers reinforced this re- 
viewers conviction, at least, that the 
spectre of ignorance is much more to 
be feared than the spectre of reduc- 
tionism. To theorize about molar emo- 
tional processes without benefit of the 
stimulating paper by Lacey and his 
associates, concerning situational deter- 
minants of autonomic response patterns, 
or without Pribram's updating of 
Freud’s neuropsychology, is to work 
under an unnecessary handicap. 

The title of the symposium bears an 
obvious similarity to the title of Dar- 
win's classic treatise and is meant to 
convey a central theme of the volume. 
The book begins with a brief presenta- 
tion by MacLean of phylogenetic data 
pertaining to the role of the limbic 
in mediating sexual, oral and 


system 
æ responses which leads him 


aggress 

to some interesting speculations regard- 
ing the biological roots of such complex 
social behaviors as modesty and altru- 
ism. It concludes with a discussion by 
Hamburg of the usefulness of an evo- 
lutionary perspective in analyzing the 
affective processes involved in gregari- 
ous and maternal behavior and with a 
by Margaret Mead in which 


chapter 
she comments on the value of phylo- 


genetic comparisons in understanding 


distinctive evolutionary developments in 


human attachments and preferences. 


T ug intervening contributions are, in 


large part. devoted to problems of 


assessment 
Mahl reviews several of his 


of emotional expression. 


investiga- 
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tions demonstrating the utility of a 
speech disturbance count as an index 
of anxiety level. Despite the impressive 
evidence cited by Mahl, we do well to 
consider Schafer’s caution that speech 
disturbance may reflect conflict or noxi- 
ous affects other than anxiety. Papers 
on non-verbal, kinesic expressions of 
emotions are offered by Birdwhistell, by 
Dittman and by Renneker. One leaves 
these chapters with the impression that 
kinesic research is difficult and costly 
and that motoric expression does not 
provide any magic entré to the secrets 
of unverbalized emotions. Similarly, 
Lacey and his colleagues demonstrate 
that autonomic responses cannot be 
simply interpreted as positive, linear 
functions of stressful events. However, 
in an impressive series of studies, they 
establish systematic relationships be- 
tween autonomic response patterns and 
specific kinds of stressors and further 
report a substantial number of findings 
consistent with their provocative hypo- 
thesis that heart rate increases with the 
“need to reject" and declines with re- 
ceptiveness to environmental inputs. 

Of the remaining papers in the sym- 
posium, two of the psychoanalytic con- 
tributions, one by Spitz on the onto- 
genesis of negative and positive emotion 
and the other by Engel on the classifi- 
cation of affects are of particular 
interest. At the same time, the reviewer 
feels constrained to note that despite 
the insights contained in each of these 
thoughtful papers, the elaborate con- 
struct language of psycohanalysis and 
the concern with esoteric theoretical 
issues, having little apparent meaning 
outside of the psychoanalytic framework, 
create special difficulties for an inter- 
disciplinary enterprise. While Harlow's 
paper pointing to similarities in the 
methods employed by the various dis- 
ciplines is encouraging, we are still a 
long way from achieving a common 
understanding, much less a unified solu- 
tion, of the problems presented by 
emotional phenomena. 


wH 


Doubtless the nervous system is some 
sort of bottleneck in the determination 
of behavior, but it is hardly the whole 
story. 

—D. K. Apams 


Wy 


After the Storm 


Harry E. Moore, Frederick L. Bates, 
Marvin V. Layman and Vernon 
J. Parenton 


Before the Wind: A Study of the 
Response to Hurricane Carla. 
Washington, D.C., National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, 1963. Pp. xvi 
+ 164. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Roserr L. HALL 


Harry E. Moore, the first author of this 
book, is Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Texas. He is the author 
of Tornadoes over Texas and of And 
the Winds Blew (in press, an earlier 
book about Hurricane Carla). Fred- 
erick Bates is Professor and Chair- 
man of the Department of Sociology at 
the University of Georgia but was al 
Louisiana State University at the time 
of this study. Marvin V. Layman is a 
graduate student in the sociology depart- 
ment at the University of Texas, Vernon 
J. Parenton is Professor of Psychology 
at LSU. The reviewers, Robert L. Hall. 
a PhD in Sociology from the University 
of Minnesota, is currently Program Di- 
rector for Sociology and Social Psychol- 
ogy at the National Science Foundation: 
He has taught at the University of Min- 
nesota and has spent five years as Social 
Psychologist in the Air Force Personnel 
and Training Research Center. 


T: Disaster Study Series of the Na- 
^ tional Academy of Sciences 
tional Research Council began tO ap 
pear in 1956, and the present volume 
is the nineteenth and last publication 
in the series. About half of the NAS- 
NRG series have focused on a particula" 
disaster: e.g., a hurricane, a flood, ^ 
fireworks explosion, a mine disaster. he 
rest have been reviews or summ? 
of groups of studies, usually on ĉ Sp 
cialized subject such as fallout shelte"? 
emergency medical care, or wart 
evacuation of cities, 


ries 


ah 
The present study is concerned wit 


4 d 
the response of the Gulf-Coast popu 
tion to Hurricane Carla in Septe™ aes 


1961, when some half a million people 
evacuated the Texas and Louisiana 
coasts. The aims of this volume (and 
of the larger series) are twofold: to 
provide information useful for policy 
planning to control the social conse- 
quences of disasters, and to seek gen- 
eralizations about individual and group 
behavior. 


The authors undertook to accomplish 
these purposes by collecting some 1500 
Interviews in five sample areas along 
the coast, beginning about eight months 
after the hurricane. The sample areas 
differ in urbanization, composition of 
the population, homogeneity, objective 
degree of risk, nature of the interview- 
ing team, and, to some degree, pro- 
cedures of data collection. The inter- 
Views covered quite a range of content, 
including such things as reaction to 
news of the storm, type and location 
of shelter, previous relevant experience, 
age, Income, and some attitude and 
opinion items. 


Me m of the interviews are re- 
ex A pd tables, mostly cross-tabu- 
ie dud ua variables reporting the 
E lg respondents ina particu- 
m sa who gave a particular re- 
; ^he presentation is organized 

: iple taxonomy of stages of the 
lie ed S aming period, decision mak- 
acuation, shelter and return. 


A list 

zu of 4d hoc descriptive hypotheses 
given with no sp 

fication, 


Pah ig the best w 
Style of the w 
tion, One hyp 


Period w. 
or 


In a sin 
crisi 


ecial theoretical justi- 


ay to convey the 
ork is to give an illustra- 
i othesis about the warning 
Sese aa “small-town residents 
ground are i with small-town back- 
signal as E ed likely to interpret a 
large cities e E. than are residents of 

es. © test this, the authors 


Use t 
wo F 
“How Pein from the interview: 
arefully dj 
Course o illy did you follow the 


about kd the storm after you heard 
: P "Did you think the full 
Fani cnr would strike your 
carefully» nding “carefully” or “very 

the first question is one 
“ao of interpreting a 
Econ and responding “yes 
E question is another. Of 

mple areas, rural 


force 
area?» 


Operation 
Signal. a. 
to the g 
the five 
two are 


areas, two are urban, and one mixed. 
By discarding all cases (about 200) 
from the mixed sample area and pooling 
data for the other four sample areas, 
the authors conclude that 97% of rural 
and 919% of urban dwellers reported 
observing carefully or very carefully. 
The corresponding percentages saying 
“yes” to the second question were 83% 
and 73%. The authors report a signifi- 
cant difference (by Chi-squared) be- 
tween rural and urban responses in the 
opposite from predicted direction, and 
they interpret this result as indicating 
that “the hypothesis is suspect." 

It takes a stout heart to undertake 
this kind of research in the disorganized, 
uncontrolled real world of disasters. 
Even in the hands of the most skillful 
survey researcher, this arena for re- 
search. does not lend itself well to test- 
ing generalizations about behavior, and 
no special skill or finesse in survey 
analysis is apparent here. A reader 
who approaches this book secking gen- 
eralizations supported by cogent, clear- 
cut evidence will be disappointed. 

Fundamentally this book applies the 
very simplest quantitative, descriptive 
techniques to soft, retrospective data 
and then reasons rather freely from the 
results in a quest for findings of im- 
portance for policy purposes. There are 
occasional intriguing bits of data: eg. 
the more children a family has, the 
more likely the family is to evacuate 
before the storm. Also there are some 
interesting parts of the book that chroni- 
cle events with no effort at being 
quantitative: e.g., describing the errone- 
ous all-clear announcements on radio, 
and the anger of people over road- 
blocks that prevented their return home 
after the storm. 

The reader who may resonate to this 
book is the one with special substan- 
tive interest in disasters who enjoys 
wending his way through dozens of 
tables to find his own orderly inter- 
pretation of them. The range of avail- 
able interpretations is considerable. 


w 


Choose a good disagreeable friend, if 
you be wise—a surly, steady, economical, 
riding fellow. 

—W. M. THACKERAY 


Words on Words 


on Psychoses 


Poul M. Faergeman 


Psychogenic Psychoses: A Descrip- 
tion and Follow-up of Psychoses 
Following Psychological Stress. 
Washington, D. C.: Butterworth, 
1963. Pp. x + 268. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Austin M. Des LAURIERS 


The author, Poul M. Faergeman re- 
ceived his MD from the University of 
Copenhagen in 1939 and in 1946 came 
to the United States where he re- 
ceived psychoanalytical training at the 
New York Psychoanalytic Institute. He 
worked as a resident psychiatrist and 
was in private practice here in the 
United States before his 1959 return 
to Denmark where he is now Assistant 
Clinical Director at the Department of 
Psychiatry, University of Aarhus, Riss- 
kov. The reviewer, Austin M. Des 
Lauriers, with a PhD from the Univer- 
sity of Montreal, is currently Chief 
Clinical Psychologist at Michael Reese 
Hospital’s Psychosomatic and Psychi- 
atric Research and Training Institute. 
He formerly was Chief Psychologist at 
Topeka State Hospital and is the author 
of The Experience of Reality in Child- 
hood Schizophrenia (1962, CP, May 
1963, 8, 212). 


HE WorD “psychogenic” in the title 
Tina pages of this book refers to a 
psychological condition precipitated by 
events of stressful quality in the environ- 
ment. This, according to the author, 
Poul Faergeman, is the Continental 
meaning of the word, whereas here, in 
“psychogenic” in the 
resulted. from 


America, we use 
intra- 
In making this dis- 
tinction in the meaning and usage of 
the word “psychogenic,” not only does 
the author help bridge some gaps be- 
tween European and American psychia- 


sense of “having 
psychic conflict." 


try, but he also sets very clearly the 
tone and climate of his study, which 
is mostly about words. 


The author sub-titles his book: A 
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Description and Follow-up of Psychoses 
following Psychological Stress. He then 
takes us twenty years back (1945) at 
which time he published his doctoral 
thesis in Denmark, to report, through 
descriptions and follow-up interviews, 
on data which had been accumulated 
some twenty years before that by one 
of his teachers, Professor A. Wittmer, 
also of Denmark. If this material, pub- 
lished in 1963, were offered as an his- 
torical survey of clinical efforts at nos- 
ological precision in the early part of 
the century, it could well be regarded 
as an erudite contribution to the history 
of medical psychology. But the author's 
purpose goes beyond the historical value 
of the material presented. He intends 
to clarify current clinical thinking on 
matters of purely nosological impor- 
tance, He does this, not by putting 
more clinical substance behind the ter- 
minology used, but by utilizing 'follow- 
up cases! to determine whether the right 
or wrong words were used in diagnosing 
them. 

Over 150 of these ‘cases’ are dealt 
with in this study. The ‘follow-up,’ em- 
bracing an average of fifteen years after 
the diagnosis of ‘psychogenic psychosis’ 
(that is, a psychosis precipitated by an 
environment st and which reflects 
in its form and content the significant 
elements of this stressful situation) had 
been made, showed that very few of 
the ‘cases’ had been diagnosed correctly, 
because very few met the conditions of 
the definition of the word, ‘psychogenic.’ 
Nothing is said here of patients or of 
the type of treatment or management 
given them between the time the diag- 
nosis was made and the time they were 
picked up again in the ‘follow-up.’ In 
this regard, one could say that this work 
is less of a follow-up study than one of 
fate. At no point, in the entire book, 
‘case’ emerge as the life 
human being; 


does one single 
portrait of a distressed 


words, classifications, and 
ant here than clinic. 


more words 


are more import al 


understanding of disturbed people. 


i am book's preoccupation with mere 


another reason, beside its 


anachronistic tone, why the 
reader in a state of intel- 


words is 
volume 
leaves the 
lectual despair. How important 15 it to 


determine whether a psychosis is psy- 
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chogenic or not, if the only purpose of 
such clarification is to assure the proper 
usage of the term ‘psychogenic’ in 
America and on the Continent? Why 
circumscribe carefully the conditions de- 
fining the presence of a psychogenic 
psychosis, if it is only to let us know 
that such conditions are rarely met all 
at once in any one case, and that Pro- 
fessor Wittmer was wrong in most of 
his diagnoses thirty years ago? 

There is a great deal of merit in the 
clinical attitude which involves a ca- 
pacity to observe the detailed manifes- 
tations of an emotional disturbance and 
to do so, with a mind that allows for 
the understanding of all the factors con- 
tributing to the origin, course, and out- 
come of the disturbance. Such a clinical 
understanding could lead to more effec- 
tive treatment and management of the 
disturbed individual, as well as better 
words to describe the disturbance. The 
chief merit of Faergeman's thesis, in mv 
opinion, confronts us very directly with 
the simple truth that as long as psy- 
chiatry spends more time giving names 
to mental conditions than giving sub- 
stance to a clinical understanding of 
these conditions, progress in psychiatry 
will remain an illusion. i 


Practicality 
on Group Therapy 


Asya Kadis, Jack D. K 
Charles Winick and S. Toikka 


A Practicum of Group Psych 
3 ychother- 
apy. New York: Harper and Tose. 
1963. Pp. vii + 195. $6.50. ^ 


Reviewed by FRANKLIN. Carter, MD 


All four authors have, at one time or 
associated with New 
York’s Postgraduate Center for Psycho- 
therapy. Asya Kadis was the foutider 
and is the Director of its Group Therapy 
Department. Jack D. Krasner is on its 
Supervisory staff and also serves as Di- 
rector of Group Therapy at the New 


another, been 


Jersey Center for Psychotherapy. Charles 
Winick is Research Coordinator of the 
Center's. Group Therapy Department 
and also a member of the faculty of 
Columbia University. S. H. Foulkes, MD, 
is the originator of the method of group- 
analytic psychotherapy, and now serves 
as a consultant at the Royal Bethlem 
Hospital and at the Maudsley Hospital, 
both in London. The reviewer, Franklin 
Carter, a psychoanalytically trained 
psychiatrist, is Associate in Psychiatry 
at Massachusetts General Hospital and 
Acting Chief of the psychiatric unit at 
Mt. Aubern Hospital hu Cambridge. His 
psychoanalytic training was at the Bos- 
ton Psychoanalytic Institute. He says he 
became interested in psychiatric prob- 
lems during the second world war while 
serving in an army hospital in India 
where he was in charge of a ward for 
gastro-intestinal diseases, most of which 
were not of organic etiology. 


pian about 1930 there has been in- 

creasing use of group methods for 
treating people with psychological prob- 
lems, though there were isolated experi- 
ments with group methods, both in this 
country and abroad, prior to this. There 
are at least two important factors which 
have led psychotherapists to be inter- 
ested in group approaches: the hope 
that more patients could be effectively 
treated in this way, and the idea that 
there 4S something about the group situa- 
tion itself which offers special thera- 
peutic possibilities as contrasted with the 


indivi 
ndividual treatment situation. 


At the present time group psycho- 


therapy is practised in a wide variety ° 
Settings, such as mental hospitals, out 
patient Psychiatric clinics, social agencies 
of Various sorts, prisons and in privato 
practice, It is thought to be useful for 
many different conditions, ranging fro?" 
chronic schizophrenia to mid marita 
pe The groups vary in size from 
£ to 100 and may be heterogeneous or 
homogeneous with respect to such facto? 
as age, sex, diagnosis, intelligence lev" 
marital state or other variables. Family 
groups or groups of married couples a° 
also treated. There are also great differ’ 


ences in the amount and kind of activi 
artly 


of therapists in groups, depending P i 
artly 


on the character of the group and P. 


on the therapists orientation. Some 
therapists, like the classical psycho- 
analyst, are quite inactive, while others 
participate. very actively, even to the 
Point of discussing their own personal 
problems in the group like any other 
group member. Most group therapists lie 
somewhere between these two extremes. 
Another variable is the amount of atten- 
tion paid by the therapist to the indi- 
vidual group member 


as compared to 
that paid to the 


group as a whole. At 
one extreme lies what amounts to indi- 
vidual Psychoanalysis in a group setting 
and at the other an analysis only in 


terms of the shared feelings of the 
group. 


Ta BOOK is a very thorough treat- 
ment of the practical aspects of the most 
widely used form of group psycho- 
therapy, This is a flexible approach 
Which does not So to any of the ex- 
tremes discussed above, Due attention is 
Paid both to the individual and to the 
Stoup. The book is designed mainly for 
te Sroup therapists and should 
© well received by them, but it is cer- 


tainly zi i 
nly not w ithout interest for those with 
more experience, T 


"We he general orientation 
S Psychoanal 


a on Terms like the uncon- 
and the a rence, defense mechanisms 
eX € are used freely and it is 
x. at the reader is familiar with 

k extended discussion 


in There is no 
o the 
a chapter on the struc- 


ory, but in 


interesting section which 
i novel way of categorizing 
Meation within the therapeutic 


Broup i 
fu. The relation of the type of com- 
ation System (e.g. vertical, tri- 


: » and circular) to the 
of the therapist, to group rela- 
presented and to group function are 

ma table which would have 
More Interesting if supple- 
There B more clinica] examples. 
of the y, l 
Insight ls 


"the therapists aim 
he a in process in which 
ius Es help each other ex- 
moi icit transferences, and 
S es centered around ma- 
Is emotionally significant to 


arta q 


them.” By the end of the opening session 
“the therapist has made it clear that he 
wishes to remain in the background, and 
members have grasped the idea that the 
therapy they seek and need will include 
self-examination of their attitudes, anxie- 
ties, and life-pattern." These groups 
usually meet once a week for 90 minutes 
and sometimes have an additional meet- 
ing once a week without the therapist. 
This use of meetings without the thera- 
pist is not favorably regarded by all 
group therapists. The authors recognize 


this and include explicit warnings of 
the dangers involved. 

There is excellent coverage of all the 
details of setting up and running groups, 
selection and preparation of patients, 
etc. The therapist who is also a physi- 
cian might wish for some discussion of 
the use of such drugs as tranquilizers 
or psychic energizers in connection with 
group psychotherapy. There are a few 
minor points that might be criticized, 
but as a whole the book is a solid and 
useful piece of work. 


With Compassion and Criticism 


G. M. Carstairs 


This Island Now: The Surge of Social Change in the Twentieth Century. 
New York: Basic Books, 1963. Pp. 103, $3.95. 


Reviewed by DANIEL J. Levinson 


The author has been identified by the 
reviewer, Daniel J. Levinson who is 
Director of the Center for Sociopsy- 
chological Research at the Massachu- 
setts Mental Health Center and also 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, De- 
partment of Psychiatry, Harvard Med- 
ical School. He came east after his 
PhD from the University of California 
at Berkeley and in his work now he 
seeks to establish a ground at the in- 
tersection of psychology, psychiatry, 
sociology and anthropology and to com- 
bine the scientific, the clinical and the 
esthetic in his work. He is one of the 
co-authors of The Authoritarian Per- 
sonality (7950) and of the Patient and 
the Mental Hospital (7957) and is co- 
author of two other books, one brand 
new and one forthcoming; Patienthood 
in the Mental Hospital: An Analysis 
of Role, Personality and Social Struc- 
ture (with E. B. Gallagher) and The 
Executive — Role-Constellation: An 
Analysis of Personality and Role-Rela- 
tions in Management (with R. L. 
Hodgson and A. Zaleznik). 
EN many Americans know, the Reith 
Lectures are a major annual event 


of the BBC. Broadcast nationally in 
England, and rebroadcast in many 
other countries (including the U.S.), 
they represent a serious contribution 
to educated public opinion by distin- 
guished scientists and public figures. 
This Island Now contains the Reith 
lectures for 1962. The author, G. M. 
Carstairs, is a psychiatrist with broad 
training and research experience in the 
social sciences. He is now Professor of 
Psychological Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh and a leading 
figure in British social psychiatry. His 
earlier book, The Twice Born: Study 
of High Caste Hindus, reflects his an- 
thropological background in the field 
of personality and culture, and his hav- 
ing grown up in India the son of mis- 
sionary parents. He has also done re- 
search on epidemiology, on the mental 
hospital, and on the psychosocial re- 
habilitation of mentally ill patients, 
Dr. Carstairs was thus a apoy 
choice to fulfill the commission pe 
of the 
BBC to report on the State of the Na- 
tion. What is the present condition of 
life in Britain? How has it been chang- 
ing, and where is it going? S 
In six lectures 


Carstairs c 
e covers a re- 
markable d 


range of topics: theoretical 


approaches to the study of personality 
and of national character; sociopsycho- 
logical factors in personality develop- 
ment during childhood and adoles- 
cence; the changing role of women; 
“living and partly living" (the psycho- 
logical costs of social life in contem- 
porary and recent periods of British 
society); and the changing British 
character, seen in relation to broader 
societal change. 


y et BOOK is eclectic in the best sense 
of the term. Its intellectual-esthetic 
wellsprings range widely from Auden 
to Durkheim to Freud to Beatrice 
Webb. True to his anthropological per- 
spective, Carstairs examines the British 
scene with an eye both to history and 
to other societies, notably the U.S. He 
spent a year of postdoctoral study 
here in 1949 and has been a frequent 
visitor since then. Whereas his interest 
in personality and culture was “viewed 
with disfavor” in England, he found 
here, in the late ‘forties, great support 
for this field and the stimulation of 
such persons as Margaret Mead, Lin- 
ton, Kardiner, Leighton, and Kluck- 
hohn (aside to the publisher, who 
should have known: Kluckhohn’s name 
begins with a K, not a C). 


Although his primary aim is to por- 
tray and to understand, Carstairs is 
quite explicit about his over-all ideo- 
logical orientation and his position on 
specific issues. That he touches on sig- 
nificant issues is indicated by the ex- 
citement and controversy which fol- 
lowed the lectures. He takes a clearcut 
stand in favor of greater sexual free- 
dom (including the affirmation of pre- 
marital sexual relations) as a means 
toward greater personal maturity and 
more stable marriage. While not anti- 
religious, he is critical of traditional 
religious forms and of the socially and 
psychologically repressive functions of 
the traditional Church. He points to 
the deleterious psychosocial conse- 
quences of the British class system. He 
looks with favor upon the dissolution 
of the British Empire. Finally, he gives 
high societal priority to the study of 
man; in this work, he suggests, art and 
Science have much to offer each other 
—a notion that many psychologists will 
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find more radical and discomforting 
than the ones noted above. 


L man’s lot in modern society im- 
proving or deteriorating? This is a re- 
current question, and Carstairs’ answer 
is one of guarded optimism. He finds 


abundant evidence for concern. 
Whereas the crime rate in Britain 
showed a trend toward decrease be- 


tween 1900 and 1930, it has increased 
markedly in the last 30 years, espe- 
cially in the pre-21 age group. There 
have been corresponding increases in 
the rates of illegitimate pregnancy, ve- 
nereal disease, and divorce. And this 
in a period during which education and 
material conditions have improved 
phenomenally. A crucial element is the 
crisis in human values: “Popular mo- 
rality is now a wasteland, littered with 
the debris of broken convictions. Con- 
cepts such as honour, or even honesty, 
have an old-fashioned sound; but noth- 
ing has taken their place" (p. 55). 
“Hoggart reports the withering away of 
verbal traditions, of local activities 
in which working people used to take 
part. In their place he sees the spread 
of a faceless culture whose members 
passively imbibe the endless stream of 
trivial, intellectually enervating enter- 
tainments offered to them by the mass 
media (We) can recognize the 
loss of social cohesion, the loss of the 
sense of shared sentiments and values 
in our society” (p. 81). 

Carstairs finds more hopeful signs 
as well. In place of traditional, repres- 
sive morality, “a new concept is emerg- 
ing, of sexual relationships as a source 
of pleasure, but also as a mutual en- 
countering of personalities in which 
each explores the other and at the 
same time discovers new depths in 
himself or herself. "This concept of 
sex as a rewarding relationship is after 
all not so remote from the experience 
of our maligned 


teenagers as it is 
from that of their parents? (p. 55). 
He is encouraged by the decline of 
imperialism and of rigid social strati- 
fication within nations. The delightful 
mixture of compassion and criticism 
in Carstairs's writing is reflected in his 
comment regarding another form of 
progress, namely, the growth in psy- 
chological understanding and self- 


awareness: "This (increased psycholog- 
ical-mindedness) seems at variance 
with our traditions, in which sensitivity 
has generally been subordinated to the 
predominance of rather philistine practi- 
cal men and women; and yet there has 
always been a strong element of poetry 


and imagination in our country" (p. 
99-100). 


ix ASSIGNMENT given the 1962 
Reith Lecturer by the BBC was essen- 
tally impossible. Had he attempted a 
purely scholarly, comprehensive an- 
swer, the result would inevitably have 
been a failure. Carstairs took a more 
modest and, in the reviewer's opinion, 
a more appropriate course. The book 
is above all a personal document: à 
highly selective view of “the surge of 
social change,” one that combines 
scholarship | with personal wisdom, 
drawing upon diverse public and pri- 
vate sources and exemplifying the 
values to which it is explicitly com- 
mitted. It presents not so much 2 
sustained analysis as a series of sketches; 
lively and vital though admittedly in- 
complete, It is quietly elegant (a qual- 
ity more pronounced in British than in 
American writing), deceptively simple, 
theoretically informed, dispassionate 
yet dedicated. It is full of surprising 
turns and fresh insights. Indeed, the 
book might well serve as an intro- 
duction to social psychology (in the 
broadest sense) for college undergrad- 
uates, as well as for advanced high 
School students and intelligent lay- 
men. When shall we have an equiva- 
lent of the Reith Lectures in this 


country, and what will psychologists 
have to contribute? 


w 


But I suppose that if a man has a 60" 
fused mind he will write in a confuse 
way, if his temper is capricious his pros 
will be [antastical, and if he has a quic jd 
darting intelligence that is reminded 
the matter in hand of a hundred thing® 
he will, unless he has great self-contt?”’ 
load his pages with metaphor and simi 


AM 
—W. Somerset Mauc#! 
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Nine New Harper & Row Psychology Texts 
JIMMY AMOS, FOSTER LLOYD BROWN, OSCAR G. MINK 
STATISTICAL CONCEPTS: A Basic Program 


s constructed-response ea 4 esents statistics measure. concepts. completed in 
T d statisti casurement concepts. Can be c 1 

i S damental statistics and 
i S sponse, linear program presents fun é 1 j : : Pa 
In ho: na P less. Inclusion of index is unique; extremely useful diagnostic test. Paper. 127 pages. $1.75. Coming in Decem- 
ber 


PHILIP H. DuBOIS 
AN INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGICAL STATISTICS 


ic of c istical formulas. 
i sic conce a the logic of common statis 
A full study of descriptive measures, the relationship among Basic’ concepit and £ 
N > - E P. " ctor's al. 
Unusually explicit exercises. Coming in January. Instructo 


WILLIAM HADDON, JR.; EDWARD A. SUCHMAN; DAVID KLEIN, Editors 
ACCIDENT RESEARCH: Methods and Approaches 


ime—the quality of current 
ies i assess—for the first time—t 
Brings together important and illustrative accident case studies in order to a 


i 7. 52 pages. $15.00. A 
s vide extensive commentary. 752 p 

accident research and to teach research methodology. The authors provide extensive 

November publication. 


ROBERT L. ISAACSON, MAX L. HUTT, MILTON L. BLUM 
PSYCHOLOGY: THE SCIENCE OF BEHAVIOR 


33. He - rse, inviting intensive 
i c al for a semester course, 1 , 
This introduction to the theory and data of psychology ee ud pe etc.). Oriented toward natural pepe e 
s y à t AE K isms, learning Y, a 5 ;hicl n be used as 
Eovering Í a elsore cs etic mechanisms, le TS ed E Seit caves) whieh ca 
Dr = posu a oo ye pretinm (original contributions to the areas the text 
Structor’s manual provides a list of pa rbacks 
cortexts in a two-semester course. Coming in March. 


LOUIS KAPLAN 
FOUNDATIONS OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


j hen- 
zi stment. Covers research comprel 
concis —— f the hard core of facts, theory, and research treu ire a einn 
sively, emphases quis ni bindings in biology, chemistry, medicine, psychology, sociology, 
i 3 asizes curre r y 

$5.00, Coming in February. 
CARROLL H, MILLER 


ieee SPR VICES? dd Bdacbefep he derachiever and the dropout, the gifted, the 
A broad Picture of guidance services, An unusual feature: chapters on elie jun ay f cba ag Deres 
small school, guidance related to curriculum, vocational development. pages. $6. 


PAUL H. MUSSEN 


READING: 
Carefull 
with otl 
ote: 
oming 


» JOHN J. CONGER, JEROME KAGAN, Editors 
S IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PERSONALITY 


e a at are keye r: h y SONALITY, bi eful 
ele: z JELOPMENT AN ERSONALITY, but are equally us 

y selected readings that are k yed to the authors’ CHILD DEVELOP MEN AND rm E A toes z A 
ner texts, A brief e y for each section puts the selections in context and clarifies he proble raised. Paper 


ELON v i ERSONALITY.) 
"aiable EVELONMENT AND PERSON 
The original teacher's manual plus an alternate one are now available for CHILD DE 
in January, 


JAMES H. L. R 
EXPERI 

nese sim 
student js 
Procedures 


OACH, BARBARA R. SHERMAN, PATRICIA P. ROACH 
MENTS IN GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The 
j i a cover a broad area of psychology. 
ple, short experiments, some with animal subjects but most with human ones, cover a b 

given a hyp 


di indicated 
zes, treats sents data according to clearly in 
othesis to be texted; he then collects, analyzes, treats, and presents d 
: Paper. Coming in March. 


SEORGE EATON 
SIMPSON & J. MILTON YINGER MM T F E 
RACIAL AND CULTURAL MINORITIES: An Analysis of Prejudice and Discrimination, 3rd Ed. 


new edition of the 195 
of the 1960's. 


9 Saturda s - r i r. xamines ri nt developments (the Negro revolt 
9 urday Review/Anisfield- Wolf Award winner. Examines recent develop si g 
cri "nation, 


i i c ies of prejudice and dis- 
€creasing anti-Semitism, etc.); discusses intergroup relations in the context of theories prej 
565 pages. $8.75. Coming in December. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


Opportunity Missed 


No Two Alike. 16mm sound, black & white, 28 minutes. A film in the 
series Focus on BrHavion: THe Science or PsvcHoLocv. American 
Psychological Association and National Educational Television. Distributed 
by NET Film Service, Indiana University. Purchase price $150.00; also 


available for rental. 


Reviewed by Joun C. FLANAGAN 


This film is the sixth in the series of 
ten films recently produced by the APA 
(see brief descriptions of cach in CP 
Jan. 1964 9, 42-43), and is the fourth 
one subsequently reviewed here (see CP 
June 1964 9, 265-66, July 1964 9, 299- 
300 and Oct. 1964 9, 428-429). As 
nearly everyone knows, the present 
reviewer is President of A-I-R (the 
American Institutes for Research in 
the Behavioral Sciences) and Profes- 
sor of Psychology at the University 
of Pittsburgh. In this dual capacity 
he initiated around 1958 the now na- 
tionally-known PROJECT TALENT, 
which for another 15 years or so will be 
following up the achievements of a 
cross section of half a million high 
school students to study the ways in 
which we are utilizing (and failing to 
utilize) our human resources (see GP, 
March 1963, 8, 86-87, and Aug. 1964, 
9, 312-13). Dr. Flanagan, a 1934 Har- 
vard PhD, is a Fellow of eight APA 
Divisions: he has served as president 
of Divisions 1, 5, and 19 and as vice- 
president of AAAS. He was Associate 
Director of the Cooperative Test Serv- 
ice for six years prior to World War 
II, when he set up and directed the 
USAAF Aviation Psychology Program 
(under which dozens of then-and for- 
now eminent psychologists helped de- 


476 


velop selection and classification test- 
ing. Author of many publications and 
of a number of widely-used tests e.g., 
FACT, FIT), he is a persistent and 
able advocate of testing in reply to 
congressional and other doubters and 
detractors. 


T film is described as a report 
on individual differences. About 
five minutes of the film are devoted 
to introductory and concluding remarks 
of a very general nature. Another five 
minutes are given to showing films 
of the administration of the Aircrew 
Classification Tests during World War 
II. These are described briefly by Dr. 
Lloyd Humphreys, and some examples 
are shown, including the Instrument 
Comprehension Test. It is implied that 
the tests were useful. Some footage 
is then given to an airplane accident. 
However, there is no illustration of 
the aptitude classification concept and 
no discussion of the validity of the 
tests. 

The remaining 20 minutes of the 
film present some scenes in an experi- 
mental class in social studies. Although 
it is mentioned that these students 
were selected as being in the top ten 
per cent on a general intelligence test, 


no effort is made to indicate that they 
are in fact qualitatively different. from 
students in other classes. The main 
section of the film is given to viewing 
classroom research involving the analy- 
sis of the types of questions and 
answers of students and teachers and 
the interrelations of these. The class- 
room scenes are expanded to show the 
types of answers given by various 
students to an experimental test en- 
titled ‘Consequences.’ Two or three stu- 
dents give oral responses to questions 
such as, ‘What would happen if every- 
one lived to be 200 years old?. Follow- 
ing some scenes depicting the responses 
of a boy and a girl, the investigator 
suggests that the boy's answers show 
more flexibility than those of the girl. 

After further shots of the teacher 
in the classroom, the investigator state 
that by asking the right sort of 
questions the teacher can encourage 
divergent thinking on the part of the 
students. 

To say that this reviewer was dis- 
appointed in this presentation on ‘in- 
dividual differences’ is a real under- 
statement. He was dumbfounded. In 
the midst of serious attacks in the 
popular press on tests and testing, in- 
stead of leaving the viewer reassured 
and enlightened, he is left confused. 
The only point made in the film 
about individual differences is that ™ 
a very loosely structured testing situa- 
tion one particular boy gave some- 
what different than did ? 
girl, 


W... might a film on in 


differences have accomplished? 
cussions of individual differences usu 
call attention to the tremendous Y? 
ability 
at any given age. Recent 
TALENT findings indicated that 
tween 25 and 30 per cent o 
grade students already equal or €* 


answers 


d ividual 
pis- 
ally 

a 


tion in knowledge and 


D 
9th 
ecd 


" H i 
students in a grade could learn B ert 
lish equivalents of twice as many 
torde JU in u 
words as the average stude nt i rey 
grade in a given period of tim 


| 


e 


ER PRINTS—(“NO TWO ALIKE"2) 


show that some 12th grade students can 


read the writings of Thomas Mann or 
typical articles in the Atlantic Monthly 
With almost com 
the author's 

difficulty with 
the stories 


plete comprehension of 
intent while others have 
such simp'e materials as 
of Louisa May Alcott or those 
à in magazines about motion 
Picture Stars. There is hardly a trace 
of this COncept of the wide variation 


ir 2 k ili indi 
n the knowledge and ability of indi- 
Viduals in this film. 


cee e which is usually 
differs - MR of individual 
testa ed e the predictive value of 
individuals her facts concerning the 
Pd va past performance. This 
ltem dare : easily have been made 
Achievement the prediction of college 
Esie A eed. academic aptitude 
Predictions 4 many other examples of 
erences “i me on individual dif- 
Prediction DE SRM, The concept of 
Predictions, ang QU Uie accuracy of 
is hase Ke their limitations could 
charts Fe Bases: shown with bar 
and fib m types of graphs 
i alludeq id The prediction concept 
at all convineincy the film but is not 
gly demonstrated, 


The thir, i 

well e third Point which the film could 
"ave mage 
Y Kelle » Thurst 
People difer n 


of writers 


point 


is the demonstration 
One, and others that 
an eu" à single dimension 
Spect to sd ligence, but with re- 
liis . ny dimensions of intellect. 
most dramatically 
Fue Aviation Psychology 
ing Word War II, Al- 

© of the tests used in that 
ean in the film, the 
Presenteq, ude classification is not 
s Outstandingly success- 


ful classification of hundreds of thou- 
sands of aviation cadets for pilot, 
navigator, and bombardier training is 
glossed over. Published data indicate 
that the combination of aptitude tests 
determined a cadet’s pilot 
stanine, predicted graduation from pilot 
biserial 


which 


training to the extent of a 
correlation coefficient of .54 but pro- 
vided only a prediction of .24 for 
graduation from navigator training. 
The combination of aptitude 
which determined his navigator stani 
predicted graduation from navigator 
training to the extent of .59 but corre- 
lated only .32 with graduation from 
pilot training. These results based on 
samples of 48,000 pilot trainees and 
20,000 navigator trainees were con- 
firmed by several other samples of 


tests 


e 


similar size. 

Many other aspects of individual 
differences could have been included 
such as variations in personality traits, 
interests, and choice of activities. 

In concluding this review, it ap- 
pears that the public has been given 
information. on 
individual 

practical 
and 


almost no substantive 
the nature and extent of 
differences or the possible 
applications of the knowledge 
measurement of these variations. The 
description of the film should be re- 
written to indicate its preoccupation 
with classroom examples of divergent 
thinking. 


"Deliberately Bad"? 


Dale M. Brethower 


Programed Instruction: A Manual 
of Programing Techniques. Chi- 
cago: Educational Methods, Inc, 
1963, 268 pages. $7.50. 


Reviewed by GasrEL M. DELLA-PIANA 


The author is Research Associate at 
the University of Michigan, and a 
member of the faculty of the Center 
for Programmed Learning for Business 


at Michigan’s Bureau of Industrial 
Relations, where he also serves as 
technical advisor to the Center for 
Research on Learning and Teaching. 
Brethower is a graduate of both Har- 
vard and the University of Kansas. He 
is the principal author of a USOE. 
Sponsored audio-lingual program in 
spoken Thai. The reviewer, Della- 
Piana, is Associate Professor at the 
University of Utah, where he teaches 
educational psychology, programmed 
learning, and diagnosis and treatment 
of reading problems. He recently 
completed a USOE project on re- 
sponse mode and learner. characteris- 
tics, and is currently conducting re- 
search on discovery learning. He pre- 
viously reviewed a program trilogy 
for IM (CP, Feb. 1962, 7 64-68). His 
Student Guide for the second edition of 
Cronbach's Educational Psychology will 
be published shortly, 


CCORDING to the author “... the 
A goals of the manual are to teach 
you how to begin writing programs 
and how to communicate about pro- 
gramed instruction.” You need “No 
prior programed in- 
struction, educational methods, or be- 


havioral psychology . . 


knowledge of 


" If you don't 
state objectives ad- 
equately, this manual will then help 
you to “begin writing a program that 


know how to 


will reach your inadequate objectives.” 

As to format, the 527 frames are 
mostly constructed-response (write in 
a word or phrase) and linear (every 
student takes every step), average 
about 28 words per frame, and rarcly 
exceed 50 words. Some multiple-choice 
frames included to illustrate 
branching. The page is broken into 
fifths student takes hori- 
zontally through the text rather than 
down the page. This 268-page text 
could have been about half that long 
and perhaps half the price if the an- 
swers to frames were in 


are 


which the 


à column on 
the side of the Page instead of tak. 
ing up the entire back of each pro- 
gram page with so few words, 

The information in the author's five- 
Page preface was Supplemented by the 


PSYCHOLOGY: 
The Study 
of Behavior 


By PAUL SWARTZ 


Teachers have responded 
enthusiastically 


“The author has managed to present 


the study of human behavior in a 
manner that should be both personal 
and exciting to the student. The em- 
phasis on the totality of approach 
combined with sound research find- 
ings combine to make this a vital 
and dynamic text." 


"Best of introductory texts." 


“An excellent presentation of moti- 
vation, intelligence, personality and 
social behavior." 


"An attractively illustrated, well or- 
ganized, succinct presentation of 
basic psychological text material.” 


Published Illus. 470 pages $6.95 


New 
INSIGHT 
BOOKS 


Paper 


Fall, 1964 


#24 PERSONALITY AND SCIENCE: A 
Search for Self-Awareness 


By Harold G. McCurdy 


#25 SCIENCE AND THEORY IN 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 
Edited by Irwin C. Sarason 


#26 PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE 
STUDY OF BEHAVIOR 
Edited by Irwin G. Sarason 


3£27 FRUSTRATION AND CONFLICT: 
Selected Readings 
Edited by Aubrey J. Yates 


VAN NOSTRAND 


Princeton, New Jersey 


on 23 sum- 
a graduate 


reviewer's informal tryout 
mer school students in 
course on the Psychology of Learning 
for Teachers (no other reports are 
known to the reviewer), to yield the 
following data. Time for completion: 
Average time for completion in the rc- 
viewers sample was 7 hours with a 
range of 3.5 to 10.5 hours. The author 
claims that ". . . the manual does a 
job in three to ten hours that would 
take much longer without it.” There 
are no data to support the latter part 
of that claim. Error Rate (Persons): 


Six of the reviewer's 23 subjects made 
more than 10 per cent errors on the 
total program and only two persons 
made more than 14 per cent erro 


Error Rate (Items): There are 


frames or items but (reviewer's count ) 
632 responses called for, excluding 
opinion items, no response items, and 
exercises in program construction. There 
were 191 responses each missed by 
more than 10 per cent of the sample 
and 58 responses each missed by at 
least 30 per cent of the sample. 
Mary of these responses were com- 
pleted correctly when appearing later 
in the program in a still highly 
prompted form, Thus, some items à 
quire revision on the b 
thor's 


re- 


of the au- 


criterion of distribution 


of errors,” 


Two structural sequencing 
techniques are used. One is a kind of 
fading illustrated by a program (Ap- 
pendix A, page 246) to teach a defini- 
tion. The definition is “Programed in- 
struction is a technology for the control 
of the educational process.” The first 
frame omits words is, the, and of. The 
next frame omits instruction, 
and educational. The fi 
all words but gives the 


“even 


major 


control, 
fth frame omits 


formal prompt 
of lines of different lengths for 


word. The sixth and last fr 
asks for the definition. 
is called “deliberately b 


cach 
ame simply 
This technique 
ad-programing” 
(p. 7) when used elsewhere jn the text 
but is here referred to as a “Model 
Program.” The other major technique 
is simply to repeat a definition or 
principle in many word variations and 
with a variety of examples, each time 
leaving out one or two key words but 
never much more. Thus, the term “re- 


inforeement’ is introduced and elab- 


orated in frames 38 to 77. Of these 
forty frames 9 call for writing varia- 
tions of the word “probability,” 9 
for "reinforced," 4 for “immediately,” 
and 3 for "response." Once both rein- 


force and probability are called for. 


E RNAL characteristics of the 
program: While we have learned some 
things about effective program struc- 


tures, the best test of a program is still 
the post-test. The test developed by 
the reviewer contained twenty terms to 
be identified by constructed. responses 
and a brief program of about 10 items 
to be constructed to reproduce some 
simple behavior (definitions) speci- 
fied for the student. Only four of the 
20 terms had an error rate of 10 per 
cent or less, Ten items had an error 
rate of 20 per cent or more. Four items 
had a 50 percent-plus rate 
reinforcement, control of observing be- 
havior, discrimination training and be- 
havioral definition). On the program- 
Writing task ten of the 23 students 
adequately used all of the follow- 
ing principles (control of observing 
behavior, gradual progression to ter- 
minal behavior, prompting, fading) 
as illustrated and defined by the text. 
Only five of the 23 were not able te 
use two or more of the principles. 
Robert Horn (Journal of Programed 
Instruction, Volume 2, Noe. 3, Fall 
1963, pages 47-49) presents a highly 
critical review. based on inspection © 
the text, No tryout was made because 
he judged the program to lack à" 
adequate subject matter analysis. T be 
author will 


error 


claims that his program 
enable the reader to “communicate 


$ ] 3 à tra: 
about programed instruction and “Pe 


gin" to write mmuni” 


orograms. If co 
prog writing 


cation ability is measured by à 
definitions of twenty major terms from 
the Program, then students are not en 
abled to do much communicating, 7 
beginning to sS doins 


write programs 1S 
what the 


author does in his prs 
then the learners fare better OP 
objective, But then they 
demonstrated their ability to use rik 


yams 
this 
only 


MA 3 » it 

graming techniques which the 2". 4nd 
lustrated as "deliberately bat mon 
which our informal tryout defi 


strated as ineffective for teaching 
nitions of terms. 


Je 
hav pro^ 
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$6.00. 
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1964. Pp. xii + 368. 
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Borow, Henry (Ed.). Man in a world 
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1964. Pp. xvii + 606. $8.25. 
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Achievements of 


Applied Psychology 


Anne Anastasi 


Fields of Applied Psychology. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. Pp. xi + 


621. $8.95. 


Revi 


The author 


» Anne Anastasi, doesn’t need 
much of 


an introduction to CP readers. 
She received her PhD from Columbia 
University and taught at Barnard and 


at Queens College before moving to 
Fordham University 


where she is now 
Professor of Psychology. She is author 
of Differential Psychology and Psycho- 
logical Testing, both of which have had 
more than one edition. She is also con- 
sulting editor of Psychological Mono- 
graphs and the Psychological Review 
and has served on thc Board of Direc- 
tors of APA. The reviewer, Marvin 

unuelle, received his PhD from the 
University of Minnesota in 1954 and 
after several years away went back in 
1959 and is now Professor of Psychology. 
He is author of the Minnesota Engineer- 
ing Analogies Test and, with W. K. 
Kirchner, of the forthcoming Psychol- 
ogy Applied to Industry. 


I THIS BOOK, Dr. Anastasi has tried 
to give a comprehensive view of the 
work of applied psychologists. Her pri- 
mary aim has been “to bring together 
what the well-educated person needs to 


know about the professional activities 


ed by Marvin D. DUNN 


of ps 


hologists in business, industry, ad- 


vertising and marketing, education, clin- 
ical practice, law, government, and the 


military ser 


ices.” To say that she has 
realized this aim is a serious understate- 
ment. Truly, the book is magnificent; 
one gains renewed and increased respect 
for Dr. Anastasi's scholarship by reading 
it. The coverage of each of the seven 
major topics is in depth—no mere 
tching of the surface or glossy over- 
fiews for Anasi 
smooth and ea 


Yet, her writing is 
and nothing is said 
dily understood by the 
normally bright college student, even 


though he may be psychologically un- 
sophisticated. 


that cannot be 


The topics encompz 


(1) an intro- 
ductory statement defining and. describ- 
ing professionalism in psychology and 
dealing with psychology’s applications 
in the “r 


al world”; (2) personnel psy- 
chology, including selection, training, 
and employee motivation; (3) engince 
ing psychology; s 


T- 
(4) consumer psychol- 
ogy—perhaps the best presentation 


any- 
where of the scope 


and methods of con- 
sumer and advertising 
clinical psychology: (6 
chology; 


research; (5) 
counseling psy- 


and, (7) the 


relation of 


a 


psychology to other professions—educa- 
tion, medicine, and law. 

I have already said it, but the point 
deserves special emphasis: the book is 
excellent, absolutely first rate, and with- 
out peer. This conclusion is based on a 
vast array of excellent features, but only 
a few of the more outstanding can be 
mentioned in this short review. 


y EMPHASIS on methodology, ex- 
perimentation, and empiricism is strong 
and omnipresent. A strong advocacy of 
empiricism and for deriving conclusions 
a scientific observation first 
appears on pages 6-7, and it sets the 
tone for all that comes later. 


only from 


The coverage of the research litera- 
ture is unbelievably comprehensive, In 
the fields I know best, I found that all 
of the most up-to-date developments 
had been interwoven into the presenta- 
tion so that the reader could get an 
integrated and unusually current view 
of the status of practice and methodol- 
ogy in each field. In doing this, Anastasi 
has not avoided controversial topics or 
conceptually difficult ones. Thus, for ex- 
ample, her discussions of such topics 


as 
different strategies in personnel selec- 
tion, clinical and statistical prediction 
the nature of clinical judgment, cross. 
validation, the multitrait-multime 
matrix, and problems of doing re 


in interpersonal perception 


thod 


search 


are clear, 
complete, and accurate—simple 


and 
understandable to the fledgling student 
yet useful, too, for students of s 
advanced standing, 5 


It should. come 
Anastasi heavily 
differences, Her 


as nO surprise that 


emphasizes 
brand 
obviously is 
individual. 


individual 
of applied psy- 
a psychology ! 


cautions 


chology 


of the 
and she repeatedly 


from 


agai "er izi 
samst  over-generalizine 
g psy- 
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chological “rules” or “principles” to all 
individuals. An outstanding example of 
this occurs in her chapter on motivation 
and morale—an area which unfortu- 
nately has been unusually devoid of em- 
phasis on the individual. Here, Anastasi 
asks “Is the individual to be rescued 
from the anonymity of the assembly line 
only to be plunged into the more inti- 
mate anonymity of the team? It need 
not be so. Job designing can be suf- 
ficiently comprehensive in its approach 
to encompass individual differences with 
respect to teamwork, too . . . Job de- 
signing should capitalize on these dif- 
ferences, not obliterate them. And per- 
sonnel selection should take this aspect 
of jobs into account in matching persons 
with jobs? (page 157). 


T AUTHOR has made excellent usc 
of illustrative materials and studies. The 
book is full of pictures, tables, and 
graphs, adding much to the clarity of 
presentation. Morcover, the book is rich 
in illustrative examples, case histories 
and studies, thereby giving convincing 
evidence to the argument that the 
fields of applied psychology are indeed 
empirically based. As just one example, 
the discussion on evaluating training 
programs handles the abstractions in 
one short paragraph; the rest of the dis- 
cussion describes a few of the better 
designed and conducted studies in train- 
ing evaluation and makes pointed use 
of the illustrations to show how good 
training evaluation should be done. 

The last three chapters on the re- 
of Psychology to Education, 
and Law, alone, make the 
worth having. In each, Dr. 


lationship 
Medicine, 
book well 
Anastasi has described the functions of 
psychologists working with each of these 
other professions; and she has suggested 
many problem areas in which psycholo- 
gists have made and will continue to 
make important research contributions. 


Most of all, the book merits a badge 
of excellence because of its sound and 
convincing statement of the contri- 
butions being made by Psychology and 
Psychologists to the well-being of the 
members of our modern society. As 
such, it educates the public in the ways 
of psychologists 


and should help any 
482 


reader to be a better judge of the wares 
of practitioners, thereby enabling a 
more effective and accurate discrimi- 
nation between the careful professional 
practice of psychology and charlatan- 
ism. In fact, the possibility that such 
a good book on applied psychology 
could be published at all could be 
viewed as a most significant indication 
of the final coming of age of psychology 
in its movement from the rather shel- 
tered environment of the laboratory to 
the “wild and wooly” surround of the 
“real world.” 


What's Right 


Henry Chauncey and John E. Dobbin 
Testing: 


Pp. xi + 223. $4.95. 


Its Place in Education Today. New York: 


Because of this, I sincerely hope that 
this book comes into wide use in many 
courses and by many types of students 
ranging from graduate students in 
psychology to students in business; edu- 
cation; law; medicine; engineering; and 
even, perhaps, home economics. And 
it would be well, too, if it were to 
enjoy widespread readership among 
others in our society who work with 
or are concerned about human be- 
havior—personnel workers, phys 
judges, educators, and businessmen in 
general. 


ians, 


with Testing 


Harper & Row, 1963. 


Reviewed by Davin P, CAMPBELL 


The first author is Henry Chauncey, 
now President of the Educational Tesi- 
ing Service but for many years on the 
Faculty of Harvard University, where 
he served as chairman of the committee 
on scholarships and helped initiate the 
special scholarship examinations that 
were developed by the College En- 
trance Examination Board. The second 
author, John E. Dobbin, is program 
director of the College Board's admis- 
sions testing program and also directs 
the Cooperative Test Division of ETS. 
He is author of Higher Education in 
Minnesota. The reviewer, David P. 
Campbell, received his 1960 PhD with 
Kenneth Clark at Minnesota and, in 
the years since then, has held a research 
appointment in the University’s Student 
Counseling Bureau. He worked with 
E. K. Strong, until the latter's death, 
on a revision of the interest inventory, 
but reports that he also takes great 
pride in the recent completion of a 25- 
year follow-up study of counseled and 
non-counseled students, 


T the past few years, psychological 
testing has been under heavy attack 


in the popular press. Two books with 
sensationalistic titles, The Tyranny of 
Testing and The Brain Watchers, have 
led the way and many magazines have 
published similar articles, more or less 
restrained. in tone, but equally critical. 
Most of the authors have been laymen 
and, practically without exception, the 
criticism has been destructive rather 
than constructive with little recognition 
of the problems involved. 


; The basic point usually over-looked 
is that. decisions about people have t° 
be made, and the 


real issue. concern? 
whether 


= these decisions will be made 
using relevant, standardized data such 
as those provided by tests or whether 


they will be based on irrelevant. cOn 
siderations 


such as the person's skin 
color, 


family connections, or sociability: 


It has been a frustrating time for 


responsible psychometricians. What has 


been needed is a calm, scholarly prese 


tation of the values of testing along 


with the recognition that there are sone 


misus ast 


This book does that, at 1e 
for the areas of ability and achievement 
testing, 


It is written for the general public: 


especially for those involved in elemen- 
tary and secondary education, Any book 
aimed at this audience has a heavy 
responsibility to be clearly written with 
a minimum of technical ja and 
here the authors have succeeded admir- 
ably well. They have written a readable, 
interesting book that reflects fairly the 
substantial number of psychometric is- 
sues involved, 


rgon, 


They lay an excellent foundation in 
their initial chapter on the history of 
testing, In twenty brief, well-written 
pages, they cover 60 years of educa- 
tional testing and make it clear that the 
rapid development of testing has been 
sumulated in large part by the nece 
for solving immediate problems in 
ous applied settings. Beginning with 
Binet’s problem, in 1904, of identifying 
children. who could not benefit from 
the usual school instruction, continuing 
with the immense task of efficiently 
utilizing the skills of millions of men in 
two World Wars, and extending cur- 
rently into collegiate settings faced with 
problems of selection and placement of 


an over-whelming student population, 
the fie 


Id of testing has been frequently 
challenged with the need for solving 
immediate problems, This book illus- 
trates how far we've. come. 


T 


"S are best justified, say the au- 
thors, as well-controlled job-samples. 
Such Standardized data on the indi- 
vidual’s ability or achievement are es- 
sential in making decisions about him. 
With test information available, it is 


much casier to treat the student as an 
individual, rather 


than proceeding as if 
everyone were the same on these vari- 
ables, Tests, when used properly, un- 
doubtedly increase the quality of the 
individual attention given to the student. 

Substantial attention is given to the 
proper use of tests as tools in teaching. 
The authors comment, “The most im- 
portant and fruitful uses are those which 
are concerned with discovering the stu- 
dents. characteristics as a learner, with 
planning instruction to fit his needs and 
previous accomplishments, and with 
keeping close watch on his learning as 
it progresses so that he will not drop 
off the track." 


Chauncey and Dobbin also point out 
some of the pos 


ible misuses. If tests 


are blindly used as methods of ass 
quality of instruction. (and thus used 


to rate teachers), then teachers will 
“teach the test.” If students learn that 
test results are all that counts, then they 
will study only for that purpose, con- 
centrating on quick cramming and last 
minute, intensive reviews. 

The possibility of too much testing 


is also raised. If tests are simply given 


because of tradition or because the 
neighboring school does, if the results 
are not used intensively for the student's 
benefit, then they become busy work 
and should not be given at all. Their 
conclusion: "Any testing that does not 
contribute substantially to the quality 


of instruction or guidance is too much 


testing." 


S 


hints of what is to come in the field of 


rrERED throughout the book are 


testing. For example, the authors com- 
ment that good standardized achieve- 
ment t 


s at the elementary level have 


s of 
reading and mathematics, and suggest 


been restricted. mostly to the ar 
that these methods will soon be carried 
into other content arcas. 

They also suggest, on the college 
level, that the use of tests will be ex- 
panded in areas such as advanced place- 
ment for entering students and the col- 
data in the 
ships. 


lection of more relevant 


administration of schol 

In the Appendix, a series of multiple- 
choice questions is provided, along with 
the rationale underlying each question 
and the statistical analysis of an actual 
group of students. These examples were 
selected to “dispel the myth that ‘ob- 
jective’ tests require no thought, insight. 
or understanding.” For e 
question from a high 
examination requires 


ample, one 
school physics 
the student to 
recognize the velocity curve occuring 
when, in a frictionless universe, a box 
containing a loose disc, equal in mass 
but smaller than the box, is given a 
nudge along a horizontal plane. This 
is a persuasive 

imaginative items c 
the student's 
concepts, or 


together 


demonstration that 
n be written to test 
understanding of basic 
to require him to draw 
facts from a variety of 
Tt is inevitable that profession 
disagree with some of the 
tons used to 


areas, 
als will 
interpreta- 


explain. certain points to 


the lay 


audience. For example, the illus- 
tration used to explain test reliability 
(in measuring temperature by feeling 
the child's forehead, "some mothers are 
feelers than others") 
seems to concern validity more than 
reliability. But none of these points of 
disagreement is crucial enough to de- 


more accurate 


tract from the main purpose of the 
book. 

The criticism this reviewer 
would make is that the book is some- 
what restricted in coverage, dealing only 


main 


with ability and achievement testing in 
educational settings. Personality inven- 
tories are barely mentioned, and there 
is only a brief discussion of interest 
inventor 


s. To criticize the authors for 
ons is to suggest they should 
have written a different kind of book, 
though this is hardly a legitimate right 


these omi: 


of the reviewer, But these omissions do 
leave unanswered many of the criticisms 
of the popular press as much of the 
disturbance has centered around per- 
sonality and interest inventories, The 
sparsity and nature of their comments 
on these non-cognitive measuring in- 
struments indicate that Chauncey and 
Dobbin probably feel the foundations 
are shaky for the routine use of these 
in educational surroundings, a feeling 
sł 


red by this reviewer. 

Until we know as much about these 
areas as we do about ability and achieve- 
ment testing, the use of personality and 
interest inventories should be left to the 
skilled counselor, and even here 


: pru- 
dence is essential. Too little testing is 
preferable to too much. 

But even though the book does not 


cover these areas, it is still an excellent 


source for the layman. The next time 
your local school board member, or a 
fellow faculty member from another de. 
partment, or your son who is about fe 
take the College Boards says 
“As a psychologist, 3 
about 


to you, 


wh: ^ i 
isyctio logis hat do you think 
tests? Aren't they re 


of time and Money, 
threaten the individu: 
mend this book to th 

And if you're 


ally a waste 


and don't 


É they 
als righty?” 


recom- 
em, 


an experimental 


with some misgiy; s 
1 some misgivings about what A 
2: rA al your 

I ychometric colleagues are u à 
it vourself, oC 


Rites and Wrongs of Tests 


Edwin E. Ghiselli 


Theory of Psychological Measurement. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 


Pp. x + 408. $8.95. 


Reviewed by P. M. BENTLER 


Edwin E. Ghiselli is Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of California, 
Berkeley. He received his PhD from that 
same institution in 1936 and Spent a 
postdoctoral year working with Karl 
Lashley, but he has long considered 
himself an industrial psychologist with 
a strong interest in measurement. His 
earlier books include Personnel and 
Industrial Psychology, Scientific Method 
in Psychology, both co-authored with 
C. W. Brown, and The Measurement 
of Occupational Aptitude. Peter M. 
Bentler, the reviewer, was at the time 
of his previous CP review (July, 1963) 
a clinical psychology graduate. student 
at Stanford. Now he has his PhD and 
is currently a post-doctoral fellow in the 
Personality Research Group at the Edu- 
cational Testing Service. His interests 
center around psychotherapy and meas- 
urement, and his most recent work on 
generalized formulae for classical test 
theory was presented at the 1964 APA 
convention. 


HE RITES of passage into such works 
TS Gulliksen's classic book in test 
theory have been made less severe with 
the publication of Professor Ghiselli's 
new Theory of Psychological Measure- 
ment. Aimed at those juniors and seniors 
interested in individual differences, the 
Theory presents, in the words of the 
author, “an elementary discussion of the 
basic problems of psychological measure- 
ment.” The discussion proceeds from 
introductory chapters to standardization 
of scores, to correlation, reliability, and 
validity of simple components, and into 
correlational and weighting operations 
with composite variables, Most of the 
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traditional formulae are presented, and 
many companion problems, such as the 
cffects of range restriction upon correla- 
tion, are discussed. The Theory covers 
somewhat more than half of Gulliksen's 
book and repeats several chapters from 
introductory statistics books, The con- 
tents of the book may be considered 
elementary primarily because material 
to which students have already been 
exposed in elementary statistics is cov- 
ered as well, because de 


tiled atten- 
tion is given to derivations, and because 
many excellent clarifying figures are 
distributed throughout the text, A list 
of selected readings is given at the end 
of each of the 11 Chapters; occas- 
ionally the references are too broad 
or general in comparison with the chap- 
ter's content, but the selections are, on 
the whole, quite appropriate to Ghiselli’s 
intent of providing students the oppor- 
tunity to gain historical perspective and 
varying points of view 
matter. At the end of the book are 
several pages of exercises (answers not 
provided) and an appendix 
standard and standardized 
lents of percentile 
distribution as 


on the subject- 


containing 
score equiva- 
inks in a 
well as 


normal 
Squares and 
square roots, 

Almost 20 percent of the book is de- 
voted to simple linear correlation, and 
5 percent is devoted to multiple and 
partial correlation. Could more attention 
have been given to the basic proble 
of measurement and less 


ms 
to repetitive 
material from students’ earlier studies? 


Many will think so, but Ghiselli has 


told this reviewer that in his experience 
most students’ knowledge of correlation 
is inadequate to grasp fully the rest of 


the contents of the book. This reviewer's 


acquaintance with students who have 
studied correlation leads him to agree 
fully with Ghiselli's selection of material 
for inclusion. The book's organization 
and writing style is also appealingly 
clear, so that this reviewer considers 
the Theory to have easily met the goals 
set by the author, Only occasionally are 
there gross errors in formulae (such as 
on the bottom of page 237) which 
might make study unduly difficult. 


[^ APPEARS to this reviewer that the 
book's greatest shortcoming is its almost 
complete lack of concern with the dis- 
tinction between populations and sam- 
ples; for example, no attention is given 
to the difference between biased and 
unbiased estimation of variances. Of 
course, Ghiselli should not take sole 
blame for the decision to ignore the 
differences between samples and popu- 
lations because the tradition of classical 
test theory, from the time of Spearman 
through the work of Gulliksen and more 
recent writers, has been to ignore this 
distinction. Some writers have attempted 
to break with this tradition, but these 
have generally preferred to use analysis 
of variance as a conceptual model 
rather than traditional test theory. Ghi- 
selli has excluded analysis of variance 
from his text, so that conceptualizations 
based upon Variance analysis have not 
been included in the Theory. 

It would appear, however, that the 
Consequences of minimizing the distinc- 
tion between samples and populations 
have not yet been fully appreciated by 
many workers in this area, including 
Ghiselli, The problem is most acute in 
the area of reliability, The unfortunate 
and generally unrecognized fact is that 


many of the traditional formulae and 


assumptions which have been described 
in classical test 
and some of its 
incorrect whe 
of sample d 


and measurement theory 
revisions are just plainly 
n applied to descriptions 
4 ata or to unbiased estima- 
tion of population values. Although 
Ghiselli impartially presents three ap* 
proaches to re] 


iability of measurement— 
the cl 


assical theory of true and error 
Scores, the eclectic concept of true scores 
and parallel tests, and the concept of 
domain sampling—and shows that all 
the basic formulae can be derived mum 
each of these viewpoints, Ghiselli 10- 


— 


cuy implies that. these formulae 
derived from consideration of an infinite 
number 
for 


of tests and persons also hold 
descriptions of samples. For exam- 
ple, Ghiselli shows that the test error 
variance equals the average within-per- 
son This is true indeed when 
considering populations, but if a student 
or researcher reports the average within- 
person variance and believes he is re- 
porting the test error variance, he has 
another think coming! (The average 
unbiased within-person variance equals 
the unbiased variance of test means plus 
the biased test error 
era 


variance, 


variance). A gen- 
ed classical test theory would dis- 
Uinguish between populations and sam- 
ples and would provide 


more accurate 


formulae for use with samples, General- 
ized formulations are already available, 
and it would seem important for teach- 
ers using Ghiselli’s text to supplement 
the material in the book with simpler 
versions of newer conceptualizations 
such as those of Cronbach, Rajaratnam, 
and Gleser. 

It is this writer's feeling that when 
Ghiselli's useful text is used for rites of 
passage, students must be made aware 
when they are passing into the real 
world of samples and when they are 
entering the fantasy world of infinite 
populations. The laws of the real world 
are just not the same as the laws of 
fantasy. Ghiselli could have made this 
distinction clearer. 


Side Dish on Testing 


Leslie W, Barnette, Jr. (Ed). 


Readings in Psychological Tests and Measurements. Homewood, Ill.: The 
Dorsey Press, 1964. Pp. xi + 354. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Lex J. Cronnacn 


The editor, W. Leslie Barnette, Jr., re- 
ceived his PhD from New York Uni- 
versity in 1949 and is Professor of Psy- 
chology and Director of the Vocational 
Counseling Center at the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Buffalo. He is 
also Director of the University's Grad- 
uate Program in Counseling Psychology. 
The reviewer, Lee J. Cronbach, is a 
Past-President of APA and on that and 
other grounds js well-known to psychol- 
ogists, After 16 years at the University 
of Ilinois he has recently moved to 
Stanford University where he will be 


rofessor of Education and Ps 


ychology. 
He is the s » 


author of Essentials of Psy- 
chologica] Testing (1960) and was one 
of the original promulgators of the 
tion of construct validity. 


Pora offers a rarity among an- 

thologies, a collection of supple- 
mentary readings with a point of view, 
He evidently searched for 


to locate materials that 


' no- 


a long time 
would serve 


EN 


his objective: to warn students against 
overenthusiastic tests and to 
re validated, Val- 
idation, for him, is the empirical proc- 
ess of comparing the tests with a 
criterion, 


use of 
show them how tes 


He favors that resemble 
in length and. reader appeal the “fea- 
ture story” of the daily newspaper. Of 
the 48 selections, most run to some 2000 
words. Barnette has cut 


selections 


the selections 
to length with commendable skill and 
has put far more effort into informa- 
tive. headnotes than the average editor 
does. The articles will be comprchensi- 
ble and interesting to the undergraduate. 
The book would be 


improved if the 
publisher's 


copy editor had removed 
from the headnotes occasional ambigui- 
tes and barbarisms legi "o. tur 


to the USA scene, a 


In selecting content, Barnette assumes 
that one of the stand. 


t ard texts will be 
In use and that readings need not re- 


view su me 
uch a text He 


what covers 


further excludes topics covered in Test 
Service Bulletins that can be obtained 
gratis from The Psychological Corpora- 
tion. These materials are indeed valu- 
able and cover concepts central to the 
testing course; Barnette’s book is seri- 
ously incomplete if used without them. 
Barnette seems to be interested primar- 
ily in the validation of tests for per- 
sonnel selection. His longest section— 
on validity—refers almost exclusively 
to test-criterion correlations in industry 
and the military. Ten selections discuss 
particular types of tests (intelligence, 
self-report personality, interest inven- 
tories). There are good sections on fac- 
tor analysis and related ability tests. 
and on problems of test administration. 

The authors range from Thurstone 
and Guilford to quite unfamous writers 
who have stories to tell. The selections 
come preponderantly from the Journal 
of Applied Psychology and other jour- 
nals of similar editorial policy. But some 
were dug out from far corners. I 
thought I knew the literature in this 
field until Barnette presented a number 
of interesting selections new to me. The 
research studies selected for inclusion 
appear uniformly to be sound. One 
further word of praise: 
right. 


Wu Barnette’s book will be very 


satisfactory for instructors who 


the price is 


agree 
with his views, I unfortunately 
not 


am 
among them. I happen to have 
decided independently, in making up 
end-of-chapter lists for my 1960 


book, 
what readings I favor for 


an introduc- 
tory testing course. I would mc 


list, I admit. if I had to 
book of readings and face 
tions, obtain permi 


odify my 
produce a 
Space limita. 
ions, etc, Still, 


lei 

us compare. My coverage differs radi 
t $ radi- 

cally from Barnette’s, A third ot hi 
S 


space goes to tec hniques 


selection tests, à matter J 


He gives f 


of Validating 


confine 
half a chapter, Sd da 


than. I would t 
response 


ar more Space 
9 lay critics 


Of tests, | 
and to 


Sets, R 


the 
measurement, 


Proficiency 
Observations of 
and personality 


axioms of 


testi 
formance Hng, per. 
Personality, 


assessment are impor- 


tant to MY course 


; 1 Barnette 
ognizes their 


existence, 
covers, | 


Seatcely fac. 


In the areas he 


ostensibly 
y recommend 61 


Se. 


lections other than ‘Test Service Bulle- 
tins. Barnette coincides with me only 
in listing William H. Whyte’s famous 
piece. Scoring very liberally, his mate- 
rials perform the function of only nine 
of the items in my list. We diverge 
chiefly because he is uncompromisingly 
empirical and operationalist, whereas I 
want the student to be highly aware 
of the psychology of the testing situa- 
tion and the implications of test scores. 
I badly miss in Barnette’s collection 
the counterparts of a Super case study 
showing how an interest profile takes 
on meaning from ability tests and per- 
sonal data, a Mechl paper on the dy- 
namics of self-report, and Richards's 
use of a seven-year case history to ac- 
count for the rise and fall of a partic- 
ular child's IQ. Barnette's authors have 


little to say about tests in counseling. 
educational, or clinical contexts, 
Barnette is no believer in construct 
validation; it enters only by his re- 
printing of Ebel's attack on the concept. 
I do not quarrel with the decision to 
include the paper but I do object to 
the editor's biased notes. While he men- 
tions some minor replies to Ebel, he 
does not refer to the half-dozen main 
treatments of this issue. Worse, his 
headnote tells us that Ebel's is “a dis- 
sertation on some faulty thinking," that 
he “demolishes” the opposing views, 
and that we should pay particular at- 
tention because “any pronouncement by 
one of its [ETS's] officers carries real 
weight.” This is not the only contro- 
versial matter Barnette 


sidedly, 


presents one- 


j Brass Instruments and the TAT 


Bernard I. Murstein 


Theory and Research in Projective Techni. 
New York: Wiley, 1963. Pp. xii + 385, 


ques (Emphasizing the TAT). 


Reviewed by CuaRLES McArruur 


The author, Bernard I, Murstein, was 
born in Lithuania but moved to the 
United States shortly before his first 
birthday and has degrees from widely 
scattered institutions in the U. S., with 
the PhD coming from the University of 
Texas in 1955. He is now Associate 
Professor of Psychology at Connecticut 
College. The reviewer, Charles Mc- 
Arthur, is a Harvard man all the way 
and one who never escaped the place. 
He took his PhD in the then new De- 
partment of Social Relations, and im- 
mediately started his present job as 
Psychologist to the University Health 
Services. He says that as a student of 
Allport and Murray he has been in- 
clined to the idiographic approach to 
understanding personality and is a critic 
of the critics of so-called “clinical” pre- 
diction. He is editor with Graham 
Blaine of The Emotional Problems of 
the Student (CP, March 1962, 7, 97). 
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we set out, he tells us, “to 


write a book that would deal 
comprehensively with each of the major 
projective techniques.” As his five by 
eight cards began to increase without 
limit, he showed good reality testing 
and chose a more modest goal: “a the- 
oretical research appraisal of the TAT" 
Even within the TAT literature, there 
had to be many topics left out. This 
book, he warns us, "is not intended to 
teach one how to administer the TAT 
and does not provide any favored 
method of analysis or case histories,” It 
is not a clinical book. In fact, it ¢ 
described as an essay on a brass- 


an be 
instru- 
ment. psychologist’s critique of the The- 
matic Apperception Test, 

A lot of good topics are included, so 
many that just to list them takes from 
pages seven to nine of the book! There 
turns out to be a research literature on 


the mechanics of the test, tending to 


support the propositions that individual 
administration is best, that presenting 
many cards is best and that the order 
of the cards is not important—which is 
to say, that good TAT practice has been 
right all along. There is a nice chapter 
on reliability in general, with some in- 
teresting controversial suggestions about 
how the idea of re'iability applies to 
projectives and a chap:er on the many- 
sided word “validity.” Three chapters 
review the low validity of the TAT 
when the technique is asked to predict 
cookbook criteria. 


de most interesting discussions, at 
least to a TAT user, are those dealing 
with the properties of well-selected 
stimulus pictures, It turns out that you 
get best results with cards indirectly 
suggesting the topics you hope to test. 
A picture cannot be used as a blunt 
instrument! It also turns out that the 
Picture needn't be fuzzed up to elicit 
projection. Murstein offers a nice dis- 
cussion of how a highly structured pic- 
ture may yet be ambiguous. The key 
ambiguity must be the many possible 
Ways the protagonists could have 
reached the clearly depicted interper- 
sonal situation in which they are now 
seen. Some good lists of the charac- 
teristics of a fertile TAT picture are 
offered 


All this we knew from clinical ex- 
perience but it is nice to hear that the 
experimenters have found out, too. 

The heart of the book is an able and 
full review of that part of the TAT 
literature that treats projective tech- 
niques as though they were psycho- 
metric instruments. Much cleverness 
seems to have been expended in testing 
the corollaries of this view of the TAT, 
and Murstein leads us with clarity 
through the logic of approach-avoidance 
models of 


the TAT, drive-arous* 
models, McClelland’s content-analys^ 
model, the intriguing possibility of scal- 


ing TAT cards, etc. He is not much cr! 
cal of all this, save for occasional pointed 
remarks about sloppily designed exper 
ments. All through this discussion. he 
begs the question the experimenters ht 


reviews are themselves begging—indeet 

& g P s fallacy aS 
he shares their underlying fallacy “ 
an article of faith, “In measuring som 


aspect of personality through a Pr" 


jective technique,” Murstein tells us. 
“it is our fervent desire to assign each 
person a ‘true’ score.” 

OF course a fervent wish like that 
leads to nothing but frustration with 
the TAT, Marvelous as are the twistings 
and turnings of logic through which ex- 
perimenters have been led by their de- 
sire to fit the data to this false premise; 
a look at there efforts leads Murstein in 
the end to compare the test to a camel 


trying to crawl through the eve of a 
needle! 


Ar no time 


awarenes: 


does the author show 
that personality is pattern, 
not dimension. It is interesting to see 
that w 


henever the complexities of one 
trait are sufficiently pursued (as in his 
own thinking about need Aggression, 
discussed in a full chapter), it turns 
out to be the adding of interactions of 
that trait with other traits (in the 
simplest cases, super-ego controls) that 
improves prediction, The experimental 
literature reviewed leads one half-step 
down the road toward a way of think- 
img more complex than a mere dimen- 
sional model. At no time, however, does 
any experimenter seem to have tried 
to predict what good TAT interpreters 
(e.g., Tomkins) would predict: the con- 
"ngent conditions for the appearance 
and expression of a need or complex. 
Finally, 9n page 359, the author ad- 
mits that he knows there is another way 
to look at TAT, a way he dismisses 
briefly, without reviewing that half 
of the TAT literature, — 

In his preface, the author 


that this book “is intended 
to serve as a refe 


suggests 
primarily 
rence and text book 
of theory and research on the TAT.” It 
is to be hoped that 


no course would 
teach this te 


xt without some more per- 
sonality-centered TAT book as an anti- 
dote. On the other hand, in more psy- 
chodynamically oriented courses i 
would be a stimulating text to 
a counterweight, 


this 
gn as 


The bibliography is full and 
date. One might wish for a more de- 
tailed index—with fewer listings sub- 
headed under the title topic: Thematic 
Apperception Test—but, all in all, Mur- 
stein’s volume will be valuable for some 
time to come. 


up to 


Too Much For 
Too Few? 


Taro Yamane 


Statistics: An Introductory Analysis. 
New York: Harper & Row, 1964. 
Pp. xvi + 734. $8.75. 


Reviewed by Donato VELDMAN 


The author, Taro Yamane, is a native 
Japanese who received his PhD in eco- 
nomics from the University of Wiscon- 
sin in 1955. He is associated with the 
Department of Economics at New York 
University but has spent the past year 
as Visiting Lecturer of Economics at 
San Diego State College. The reviewer, 
Donald Veldman, took his PhD at the 
University of Texas in 1960 and then 
moved a hundred yards across campus 
to become Associate Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology. He is also Assist- 
ant Director of the Personality Research 
Center and is author of a Computer 
Program Library for Statistical Anal- 
ysis, used by various behaviorial sciences 
at the University of Texas. 


HIS BOOK is aimed primarily at the 
fields of business and economics, 
and for this reason it will probably be 
selected by few instructors of introduc- 
tory statistics in psychology and educa- 
tion. A surprisingly large part of the 
material will be of interest to psychol- 
ogists, however. A long chapter on 
index numbers contains most of the 
‘alien’ material, as well as a verbatim 
transcript of some testimony before a 
congressional committee—probably a 
first for a statistics textbook. The chap- 
ters on time series and cyclical variation 
will be of interest to many psychologists, 
and both are well organized, although 
limited in scope as reference material. 
As a reference work for advanced 
students, the book is exceptional in or- 


ganization of topics and clarity of pres- 


entation. The wealth of examples is 
both unusual and helpful. The depth 
of analysis is excellent, but the discus- 
Stons of most topics are not extensive; 


the impression is that of a novel in 


which the major characters have been 
described with precision and great de- 
tail, but few of the implications of their 
personalities have been explored or 
compared. 

As an introductory text, the book has 
a number of faults. It covers far too 
many topics for a one-semester course, 
and covers them so thoroughly that 
many students will fail to comprehend 
an underlying structure of essential con- 
cepts and techniques. Included are too 
many topics of little more than histor- 
ical interest to rescarch workers, and 
little guidance concerning them is of- 
fered the student, to whom all topics 
at first appear equally crucial. 

Another major fault seems to be a 
traditional 
texts, but is no less serious because it 
is so common: formulae are developed 
for everything, even for concepts that 
could be presented more economically 


weakness of introductory 


in a few ordinary sentences. Notational 
shorthand is a confusing vehicle for in- 
troducing students to new ideas, and 
the pseudo-elegance of a formula can- 
not substitute for adequate verbal ex- 
planation. 


This is a thorough, traditional survey 
of the field of statistics, with an em- 
phasis on business and economics. The 
book is well-organized and offers a pro- 
fusion of examples, but is too compre- 
hensive and formula-laden for use as an 
introductory text. 


wW 


The consciousness of modern man still 
clings so much to outward objects that he 
makes them exclusively responsible, as if 
it were on them that the decision 
pended. That the psychic 


individuals 


de- 
state of certain 
could emancipate itself fo, 
once from the behavior of objects is some 
thing that is considered f " 
though irrationalities of t 
served every 


ar too little al. 
his sort are 


ob- 
day and can 


happe 
everyone, PRETE do 


Jung 


Adjustment Mart 


Herbert A. Carroll 


Mental Hygiene: The Dynamics of Adjustment. 4th Ed. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964. Pp. vii + 408. $7.00. 


Sidney M. Jourard 


Personal Adjustment: An Approach through the Study of Healthy Per- 
sonality. 2nd Ed. New York: Macmillan, 1963. Pp. xiii + 477. $6.50. 


George F. Lehner and Ella Kube 


The Dynamics of Personal Adjustment. 2nd Ed. Englewood Cliffs, N. Jz 
Prentice-Hall, 1964. Pp. xiv + 481. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Norman L. PHILuips 


The author of the first book, Herbert 
A. Carroll, took his PhD at Columbia 
University and went in 1930 to be 
Assistant Professor of Education at the 
University of Minnesota. Since 1941 
he has been at the University of New 
Hampshire. Sidney M. Jourard, author 
of the second book, did his doctoral 
work at the University of Buffalo, and 
is now Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Florida. He 
is the author of The Transparent Self 
(1964). The first author of the third 
book, George Lehner, a Brown PhD, 
is Professor of Psychology at UCLA, 
where he has been for many years. 
His collaborator, Ella Kube, a PhD 
UCLA in social psychology, 
now at Occidental College. 
The reviewer, Norman L. Phillips, a 
major in the Air Force, has been on 
the faculty of the USAF Air Academy 
for the last four years and presently 
heads the Psychology Division of the 
Department of Behavioral Sciences. In 
addition he assists the Academy Men- 
tal Hygiene Clinic in testing and. psy- 
chodiagnostics. Also he navigates, and, 
he flies his family around in light 
aircraft. He took a BA at UCLA, 
completed an MA at the University of 
Houston and has done additional grad- 
uate work at the University of Texas. 
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from 
teaches 


EACTION to this trinity may be 
R summed in this statement. Deter- 
mine your audience and define your 
objectives; your selection of text has 
been made. 


Crea The continuing objective 
of this perennial (this is the fourth 
edition) remains that of specific service 
as an elementary text for beginning 
psychology majors and for non-majors 
who may have a desire or requirement 
for increased insight into the dynamics 
of adjustment. 

The more advanced student of psy- 
chology would conclude that the book 
is indeed an inclusive introduction not 
only to the field of mental hygiene 
but also to the field of general psy- 
chology. For the neophyte, the mental 
hygiene nucleus is encased in a survey 
that cements it to a host of topics 
along the continuum from homeostasis 
through elementary statistical concepts 
to the characteristics of effective teach- 
ers. 

The basic approach is one of en- 
cyclopedic provision of information for 
a wide range of students who have 
need as educated men and women to 
acquire at least rudimentary knowl- 
edge of how to deal with mental and 
emotional disorders. Accordingly, Car- 


rol retains the same framework of 
earlier editions. He follows a delib- 
erate progression which begins with the 
extent of the problem, then progresses 
through an acquaintance with basic 
needs and motivation with excursions 
into physical-emotional-achievement - 
status indispensables, and on into the 
area of learning as a factor in both 
adaptive and maladaptive behavior 
patterns. Here, a chapter on develop- 
ment and organization of the self not- 
ably adds to the overview with a deeper 
look at the self-concept — fortified 
with an introduction to the theories 
of James, Sullivan, Allport, Diamond, 
and Combs and Snygg. This treatment 
gives the student a more substantial 
foundation in the per- 
sonality. 


intricacies of 


Frustration, adjustment mechanisms, 
neurotic and psychotic adjustments are 
developed quite thoroughly for a be- 
ginning course, with stress placed on 


the behavior patterns most likely to be 
encountered in 


students of a 


the environment of 
course of this nature. 
Potential and actual contributions of 
the community, school, special educa- 
tion, and professional resources round 
out the panorama. 

Over-all, this edition is a more com- 
plete introductory text, The new chap- 
ter on the self, and the attention to 
the unfolding of both distorted and 
self-actualizing personalities are dis- 
tinct improvements; the relatively fresh 
data from research and surveys is also 
beneficia], However, the user should 
weigh the text's suitability by reference 
to the stated objectives, It will serve 
well those who fit the specified cate- 
Sories. It will be inapropos for the 


more advanced and the more special- 
ized. 


Josse Here is a skilled revision 
of a book originally published in 1958- 
While retaining the unique core 9 
personality-health and reality-testing> 
the author performed a critica 
distillation, rearranged, refined, and 
augmented to effect a polished text 
for undergraduate courses in personal- 
ity adjustment. 


has 


The naive searcher after a check- 


list for instant personality regenera- 


tion will find that this book definitely 
eclipses his Sunday-supplement ex- 
pectations, Yet, despite its level of 
sophistication, the text is a highly 
readable one and the revision has made 
it more so. The logical development, 
the somewhat analytic flavor, and the 
uncomplicated style further this uncon- 
ventional approach, 

Rather than mental hygiene per se 
the theme remains that of describing 
healthy personality symptoms together 
with means, resources, and prognosis 
for achieving personal adjustment. The 
book takes a dendroidal form with its 
roots in the manifold concepts of the 
healthy personality as implied and pro- 
posed by Freud, Adler, Jung, Rank, 
Fromm, Sullivan, the existential phi- 
losophers, Maslow, Rogers,  Ruesch, 
Baltz, Allport, the Zen Buddhists, and 
by Jourard's own formulation. 

This broad-brush, but judicious, ori- 
entation provides the reader with a 
Philosophical-psychological foundation 
for the modes of 
behavior promote personality 
health. this base, the trunk- 
Section unites measures of evaluation 
of the individual as a totality to in- 
clude his needs, cognition, emotions, 
body-concept, self-structure, and con- 
Science. Trom this stock, there is a 
branching Out to inspect man in his 
varied interrelationships, with emphasis 
on those elements that nourish him. 

Chapter 


discussion. of 
that 
Upon 


the 


integration is more apt than 
that of the previous edition. The treat- 
ment of many topics is more encom- 
Passing than one would anticipate. The 
roles of emotion, conscience, guilt, and 
imterpersonal relationships are often 
neglected or treated in dilute fashion 


m the more usual books devoted to 
adjustment; Jourard’s singular ap- 
proach affords ample discussion of 


these topics. The chapters guide the 
reader in with short introductions that 
preview the material and formulate 
questions to be answered therein. Per- 
tinent examples punctuate the more 
difficult-to-associate sections. Succinct 
summaries tie up the chapters exceed- 
ingly well. Interest is sustained through- 
out with possible slight exception in 
the two chapters on interpersonal be- 
havior and interpersonal relationships; 
here the flow ebbs inconsiderably. The 


notes and references following each 
chapter are extensive and specific; sep- 
arate name and subject indices add 
convenience. 

The unusual goal of the text is 
ably achieved. This is definitely not 
a book built around a list of defense 
mechanisms. It has done much to 
silence the comment that texts and 
courses concerning adjustment are di- 
lute, insignificant, and inconclusive. 


| eem AND Kure: As earlier, we 
have a more general text, written for 
perhaps an even more extensive audi- 
ence. The aim of assisting any student 
in the comprehension of psychology 
as well as himself has determined the 
scope, emphasis, and mode of presen- 
tation. A distinct effort has been made 
to accomplish this by dividing this 
second edition into four concrete parts, 
and giving special care to choice of 
material, presentation, and use of tech- 


nical terms. 

Ample attention is given to the 
scientific method, motivated behavior, 
and sources of frustration. A com- 
plete but slightly different clustering 
of defense mechanisms is accompanied 
by a sufficient inspection of the neu- 
roses and psychoses. The more impor- 
tant difference between this text and 
others then becomes apparent. Part 
Three is an estimably thorough cover- 
age of areas of adjustment pertinent to 
a wide range of readers. The improved 
chapters on adjustment to school, job, 
leisure, sex, and old age supply a 
transition from the more theoretical 
and drab to the more applied and 
practical. The final chapter relates the 
scientific method and self-evaluation in 
a way mindful of the healthy-person- 
ality reality-testing concept noted 
above. 

These variations provide a slightly 
contrasting. savor for a slightly dif- 
ferent assembly of students. For such a 
group as the book is intended, concise 
summaries would seem to be in order. 


Most men’s friendships are too inar- 


ticulate. 
—WiLLiAM. JAMES 
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Crusade 
Against Strawmen? 


Alexander Thomas, Herbert G. 
Birch, Stella Chess, Margaret E. 
Hertzig and Sam Korn 


Behavioral Individuality in Early 
Childhood. New York: New York 
University Press, 1963. Pp. xii + 
135. $4.75. 


Reviewed by SiyLLeE K. ESCALONA 


Of the five authors of this book, four 
are physicians—Thomas, Birch, Chess 
and Hertzig. Birch also has a PhD. 
Korn is a psychologist. All live and 
work in the New York area—Thomas 
at New York University’s School of 
Medicine, Chess at New York Medical 
College, Birch at Albert Einstein Col- 
lege of Medicine, Hertzig at Bellevue 
Hospital and Korn at Hunter College. 
The reviewer, Sibylle K. Escalona, is 
Research Professor in the Department 
of Psychiatry at Albert Einstein Col- 
lege. She studied under Lewin at Cor- 
nell and at Iowa and received her PhD 
from Teachers College, Columbia. Her 
professional interest in child devel- 
opment began early; at sixteen she 
published on fairy tales and children’s 
literature. She's been publishing pretty 
regularly ever since, her latest contri- 
bution (done with Grace Heider) be- 
ing Prediction and Outcome: A Study 
in Child Development. 


T thin volume summarizes and 
augments earlier communications 
concerning a longitudinal program ini- 
tiated in 1956 and still in progress. It 
reports on 80 (of 130) subjects. The 
investigation of individual differences 
among young children, and the stabil- 
ity of “reactive characteristics” or 
traits, is based entirely on interviews 
with parents. Interviews occurred ap- 
proximately every three months the 
first year and twice during the second. 
The behavior under scrutiny consists 
of the words spoken 
sponse to questions 
dren. Interview data 
elaborate 


by parents in re- 
about their 
were subjected to 
yielding 


chil- 
content analysis, 
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scores on nine categories of function, 
said to “account for the range of in- 
dividual behavioral differences.” ‘They 


are: activity level, rhythmicity, ap- 
proach or withdrawal, adaptability, 
intensity of reaction, threshold of 


responsiveness, mood quality, distracta- 
bility, and attention span and persist- 
ency. The ratings that subjects re- 
ceived (on a 3 point scale) proved 
stable throughout the first two years, 
at a level well beyond chance, for all 
variables except activity level. 


Hons complied with CP readers’ 
repeated request to be told what a 
book is about, the reviewer now feels 
free to talk about the book. The word 
thin was used advisedly, for it is thin 
in scope and thin in depth. The style 
is polemic, arguing the faults of psy- 
chodynamic theory and of an environ- 
mentalistic interpretation of behavioral 
differences. Concerning the latter, the 
authors are earnestly fighting a battle 
that was won some time ago. Their 
formulations about the interaction be- 
tween biological and social factors are 
identical with those found in 
child development texts of the 
decade. 


most 
last 


The authors’ objections to psycho- 
analytic theory are also familiar and 
widely shared. Had the data been con- 
trary to psychodynamic hypotheses 
(the authors do not claim that this is 
so), further discussion of the matter 
would have been contributory. Since 
the results tend to show that certain 
reaction tendencies remain constant in 
infancy and toddlerhood, they are in- 
compatible with the theory, yet also 
irrelevant to it. Therefore, one regrets 
that 7 of 13 pages in an early chapter 
(Issues in Longitudinal Studies) and 
7V» of 834 in a later one (Theoretical 
Implications; are devoted to criticisin 
of psychoanalytic (and related) work. 
Strangely, longitudinal studies that 
are relevant, from Mary Shirley to the 
California studies, are mentioned only 
in the bibliography. 

The authors stress the necessity for 
stringently behavioral and uncompro- 
misingly objective research methods. 
Yet even if verbal reports by parents 
were an adequate source of informa- 
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tion about infant behavior, questions 
remain about aspects of the 
methodology. Reaction characteristics 
were rated in terms of the number of 
explicit references made by the parent 
to the relevant behaviors. Thus, if a 
parent gave several examples, or used 
many adjective phrases in describing 
his offspring’s behavior, this yielded a 
higher score than that received by a 
child whose parent described the same 
behavior but less volubly. Of equal 
concern is the ease with which scoring 
reflects one of several possible ‘inter- 
pretations’ which are here not subjec- 
tive to the scorer (reliability is excel- 
lent), but built into the manual. For 
instance, “he doesn’t pay attention to 
new people; he doesn’t cry, but he 
doesn’t really respond to them either” 
is scored as “high threshold for social 
relations.” Yet, a failure to respond as 
usual constitutes behavioral discrimi- 
nation of strangers, and by the au- 
thor’s own definitions might have been 
scored as reflecting a low threshold 
and a response of low intensity. 

A more amusing example of built-in 
bias is the negative mood score for the 
following statement about a child under 
two: “I tried to teach him not to knock 
down little girls and sit on them in the 
playground, so now he knocks them 
down and doesn’t sit on them.” Might 
this have been a joyous occasion? 


some 


Gestalt in Parentheses 


Aron Gurwitsch 


The Field of Consciousness. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: Duquesne University 
Press, 1964. Pp. xiv + 427, $7.95. 


Reviewed by Hazen Barnes 


The author, Aron Gurwitsch, is Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at the Graduate 
Faculty of Political and Social Science 
at the New School for Social Research. 
The reviewer, Hazel Barnes, is Profes- 
sor of Classics at the University of 
Colorado. The relevant part of hei 
background is her work in French exis. 


tentialism. She is the author of Hu- 
manistic Existentialism, has translated 
works by Sartre and has prepared and 
appeared in a series of shows, concern- 
ing existentialism and entitled “Self- 


Encounter,” for National Educational 
Television. 

HE FIELD OF CONSCIOUSNESS, [or 

Aron Gurwitsch, is a structured 
one, composed of three domains: à 
theme, a thematic field, and a margin. 
What chiefly is original in this presen- 
tation is that the method is purely 
phenomenological; while the end prod- 
uct is strongly stamped with Gestalt. 

Gurwitsch proceeds with the usual 
phenomenological reduction or epoché; 
any belief in the independent existence 
of the objects of awareness is tem- 
porarily bracketed; it is not denied but 
forbidden to play an active role in 
the investigation. A thing is defined 
as "the all-inclusive systematic grouping 
of its appearances.” Gurwitsch feels. 
however, that Husserl’s theory of per- 
ception and thought is marred by an 
implicit dualism, stemming from his 
retention of the “constancy-hy pothesis” 
and by an over-emphasis on the noetic 
side of the experience—i.e., the contri- 
bution of the active consciousness: 
Moreover, he is with Sartre and against 
Husserl in rejecting the ego as an 
original structure of consciousness. 

Gurwitsch maintains that conscious- 
ness is prior to any mundane realm 
inasmuch as it is "the universal do- 
main or medium of presentation of all 
Objects? Yet his primary interest lies 
in describing what he calls “orders © 
existence.” "These are those "natura 
groupings” in which things present 
themselves in pre-scientific and Pte 
theoretical experience as well as in the 
systems men have invented to expla? 
the world, 

The theme of consciousness, Gurwitsch 
finds, is already a complex unity, the 
constituents of which are held togethe! 
in a meaningful “gestalt-coherenc® 
The theme, itself unchanging, bring? 
with it any one of a number ? 
thematic fields, depending on the man- 
ner and purpose of its positing. Cor 
junctions between theme and field 1™ 
volve “unity of context” or “unity By 
relevancy.” again a new use of Gestalt 


concepts, Only the connections between 
theme or field and the margin, or be- 
tween items within the margin. are 
merely temporal and accidental. The 
margin is, in fact, characterized as the 
province of irrelevancy. 


V V HAT phenomenologists might call 


the “inner horizon" of this book de- 
serves the highest praise. In the process 
of working out his own views, Gur- 
witsch presents a remarkably thorough 
and penetrating analysis of the devel- 
opment of theories of perception and 
consciousness from James through Mer- 
leau-Ponty. The guiding thread is the 
author's own sense of what has been 
significant rather than the wish to be 
historically complete, but the “gestalt- 
coherence” which results is all the 


more interesting. As the preface states, 
the book is a 
not a 


“phenomenological study, 
book about phenomenology.” 


What I regret here is the limited 
nature of the “outer horizon." The 
author’s sense of scholarly obligations 
Seems to me at times almost to have 
stifled the thinker, at least to have led 
him to restrict his subject matter too 
narrowly, For example, he states that 
of course the personal history and 
emotions of the perceiver will affect 
the present perception, but there is a 
bare minimum of discussion as to how. 
Gurwitsch claims that marginal mate- 
rial ever modifies a theme or its the- 
matic field; at most, something in the 
margin may oust the theme and re- 
place it. I would argue that the ob- 
Jects of which we are peripherally 
aware may indeed alter the original 
constitution. of the thematic field, if 
not of the theme itself. In The Field 
of Consciousness, I believe the author 
has assigned to the margin too much of 
what was potentially relevant. 


“One and one make two" assumes that 
the changes in the shift of circumstance 
are unimportant. But it is impossible for 
us to analyze this notion of unimportant 
change. 

— -WHITEHEAD 
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Generalization on Adolescence 


Glenn Myers Blair and R. Stewart Jones 
Psychology of Adolescence for Teachers. New York: Macmillan, 1964. Pp. 


vii + 118. $1.50. 


Reviewed by Dare B. Harris 


Both authors, G. L. Blair and R. Stewart 
Jones, are currently at the University of 
Illinois in the Department of Educa- 
tional Psychology. Jones is Chairman 
of the Department. Blair received his 
PhD from Columbia University and is 
co-author with R. S. Jones and R. H. 
Simpson of Educational Psychology. 
Both are ex-school teachers and both 
have written psychological materials 
for that profession. The reviewer is 
Dale B. Harris, PhD from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, who taught at the 
University of Minnesota before going to 
Pennsylvania State University in 1959 
where he is Professor and Chairman of 
the Department of Psychology. His 
favorite course over the years has been 
that on adolescent development. 


T is usually difficult to translate data 
and findings from scientific fields to 
applications for particular professional 
audiences. Adolescent development 
covers a wide range of technicalities, 
from the complexities of hormone chem- 
istry to the scaling of suitable instru- 
ments to assess adolescent abilities, or 
interests. When, as in this case, the 
translation is attempted within 118 
Pages, paperbound, yet preserving the 
topics of most general textbooks in 
adolescent psychology published in the 
last thirty years, something has to give. 

In this case, the authors have sac- 
rificed virtually all reference to primary 
studies and data. They achieve a read- 
able and interesting account, as well 
suited to an intelligent general audience 
as to a professional group, but the re- 
sulting text is little more than a series 


of generalizations of broad character. 
Most of these generalizations can be 
substantiated in the research literature, 
and some are obviously the authors’ 
conclusions from consideration of large 
bodies of research. The writing is in- 
terspersed with anecdotal reference to 
case examples. Significantly, perhaps, 
the citations in the text of specific re- 
searches fall almost entirely in two 
chapters, that referring to heterosexual 
development of adolescents and sex 
behavior and that referring to personal 
problems of the adolescent. All end-of- 
chapter references suggested for further 
study are almost exclusively to other, 
but more detailed textbooks, There are 
relatively few references to mono- 
graphic materials and virtually none 
to specific research studies. 

Throughout there is a strong em- 
phasis on the societal and interpersonal 
origin of the peculiarities and problems 
of the adolescent period. The chapter 
on adolescents and social class reflects 
the viewpoint commonly associated 
with workers at the University of 
Chicago, and that on adolescent-adult 
relationships is particularly good in 
identifying the areas of frequent dif- 
ficulty between adults and adolescents, 
who are in a transitional status. The 
chapter on interests, attitudes, and 
values includes a brief presentation of 
the self-concept, a point of view which 
has been found useful in the last fif- 
teen or twenty years by psychologists 
dealing with adolescents. The chapter 
on adolescent needs and processes of 
adjustment presents the familiar con- 
cept of developmental tasks all too 
briefly and with a 


concludes rather 
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c-—— 


trite presentation of typical adjust- 
ment mechanisms—the usual mental 
health material that is found in vir- 
tually every educational textbook. 

The authors attempt to face one 
particularly vexing problem in educa- 
tional psychology—that of discussing 
the practicalities of motivation and 
control of behavior in the classroom. 
This book takes three or four areas 
of problem behavior such as study 
hall disorder, destruction of school 
property, “smarting off? in the class- 
room, and illustrates these by case 
examples. Other problems such as 
cheating, stealing, and truancy are 
discussed in much more general terms. 
The chapter on delinquency is dis- 
appointing. It is built around a half 
dozen of the general mental health 
ideas introduced in an earlier chapter 
and says virtually nothing substantially 
about a problem which is very com- 
plex and growing in social and educa- 
tional significance around the world. 


Tow is obviously a current inter- 
est in producing encapsulated treat- 
ments of technical areas which can be 
used as “units? in omnibus courses. 
In the field of education these are 
known as “foundations courses.” Possi- 
bly this text is one more such, though 
the preface does not state this objective 
explicitly. When well written, as in 
the present instance, such books con- 
vey some useful information in general 
terms, and frequently develop a point 


of view. One wonders, however, 
whether such “units? can be truly 
informative, and can open to the 


reader appropriate vistas, when all he 
has is this brief overview of general 
ideas. Perspective usually comes when 
such reviews end a period of engross- 
ment with the details of rescarch and 
scholarly discussion of an area. The 
nature of insight or understanding and 
the learning experiences which will 
produce them are old problems, and 
there are various views on them. 

In their preface the authors hope 
that “this hook will provide teachers 
with many of the insights needed for 
carrying out their work." The general- 
izations of this and 


text are sound 
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can be useful in orienting the general 
reader as well as the teacher-novice 
toward children and young people. 
If the reader can be led to more 
thoughtful observation, to questions, 
and to study in depth in original 
sources his interest is likely to grow 
with his knowledge. Presumably with 
interest and knowledge will come 
greater understanding and, hopefully, 
increased skill in addressing classroom 
problems. 


Gains on 
Hearing Loss 


J. Jerger (Ed.) 


Modern Developments in Audiology. 
New York: Academic Press, 1963. 
Pp. xii + 446. $12.00. 


Reviewed by S. S. STEVENS 


The editor, James Jerger, has his PhD 
in audiology from Northwestern Uni- 
versity and until recently was Professor 
of Audiology there but has since moved 
to Texas where he is associated with 
the Houston Speech and Hearing Cen- 
ter and with Baylor University College 
of Medicine. The reviewer, S. S. Ste- 
vens, describes himself as a former 
meter-reader [or the Idaho Power Co., 
who learned that not all barking dogs 
refuse lo bite. Since he has left full 
time meter-reading, his work has be- 
come well known to all psychophysi- 
cists, to most psychologists and to a 
large number of skiing addicts, a num- 
ber of whom think he is crazy to 
whoosh down a mountain on a pair 
of 3-foot boards. 


HE EDITOR of this volume calls 
"Lester “a young but lusty infant” 
in the family of sciences. Actually it 
is a teenager, having achieved its first 
self-consciousness during the aural re- 
habilitation programs that followed 
World War II. It gets its tools and 
methods and many of its facts from 


much older sciences, one of which is 
psychophysics. For audiology concerns 
itself more with the threshold of hear- 
ing than with any other one phe- 
nomenon. Pursued in depth, however, 
this simple phenomenon leads on to 


many challenging issues. 

In order to display the “modern 
developments in audiology," the editor 
has cornered fourteen of the best-known 
names in the field. 
these names 


The owners of 
produced eleven 
chapters that frequently rate E for 
excellence, especially for their coverage 
of recent techniques in audiometry and 
their analysis of the several varieties 
of hearing loss. 


have 


The over-all level is not as even as 
that of a single author—how could 
it be? Therein lies the modern di- 
lemma: the need for a diversity of ex- 
pertness seems to call for many hands 
when a book of this kind is to be 
assembled, But many hands make many 
styles and the reader can not always 
tell whether he has hold of a book or 
an issue of a journal. 

Mostly the reader of this book, if he 
is an audiologist, will find the eleven 
chapters relevant and well written. He 
will get a heavier dose of adaptation 
and fatigue than he may have bar- 
gained for, but he should know about 
some of the snarls that afflict the 
measurement of auditory adaptation. 

He will get really lost, I predict. 
only when he gets to Chapter 10 which 
contains an admirably clear attempt t° 
expound the theory of signal detecta 
bility. Here the reader must grapple 
with a knotty problem in the testing 
of statistical hypotheses, As he decodes 
the jargon that cloaks the issues; P? 
may soon come to suspect that the 
Statistical model of signal detection: 
elegant and sophisticated as it ™4) 
be, is hardly the answer to the central 
problem of audiology. Although ‘2° 
audiologist often asks his patient d 
detect signals, the purpose is usually 
the simple one of finding a reasonably 
repeatable threshold. But the existen 
of a "simple sensory threshold" is de 
nied out of hand in Chapter 10. nee 
haps in a book of this kind the just” 
fication for a chapter on an abstrus 
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branch of statistical decision theory 
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to demonstrate to the audiologist that 
all is well, and that he can go about 
his work secure in the knowledge that 
the mathematical concept known as the 
"ideal observer" bears little resem- 
blance to any patient who will show 
up in the clinic. 

The other chapters tell the audiol- 
ogist many things that he will surely 
want to know about topics ranging 
from automated audiometry to tym- 
panic reflexes. Naunton de- 
scribes new developments in clinical 
stoneurology designed to reduce the 
discrepancies between bone-conduction 
theory and clinical observations. Rud- 
mose describes the boom in automatic 
audiometry. He discusses validation 
problems and foresees even greater 
strides toward automation in this field. 
Chaiklin and Ventry discuss the dif- 
ficulties of testing and diagnosing hear- 
ing defects when there is no apparent 
organic etiology—the so-called func- 
tional hearing loss. D. R. Frisina de- 
scribes both the testing of children's 
hearing and its measurement by be- 
havioral and electrophysiologic 
niques. 


muscle 


tech- 
Electrophysiologic audiometry, 
which can measure the hearing of non- 
cooperating patients, offers a clinical 
alternative to behavioral audiometr 
according to a chapter by Goldstein. 
In their chapter on central hearing 
processes, Bocca and Calearo of the 
University of Sassari tell how, with 
pure-tone audiometry and specch tests, 
they have explored the disorders of 
the central auditory pathways. A new 
approach to diagnosis and test of 
auditory abnormalities is offered by 
Jepson's chapter on middle-ear muscle 
reflexes. This, plus chapters by Ward 
on auditory masking and fatigue, Arnold 
Small Jr, on auditory 
Clarke and Bilger on detection theory, 


adaptation, 


and Harris on new directions for re- 
search complete the contents. 


Ww 


The decisive experiment nearly always 
extends one’s horizon into regions of new 
doubts and difficulties. 


—A. C. B. Lovett 


Ww 
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Development in Development 


Harold W. Stevenson (Ed.) 


62nd Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. Part I. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1963. Pp. xvi + 550. $6.50. 


Reviewed by W. E. JEFFREY 


Harold W. Stevenson, the primary 
editor, received his PhD from Stan- 
ford University and taught for six 
years at the University of Texas be- 
fore becoming Director of the Institute 
of Child Development and Professor 
of Psychology at the University of 
Minnesota. He is currently on the Gov- 
erning council of the Society for Re- 
search in Child Development and is 
President-Elect of Division 7 of APA. 
Jerome Kagan, the second editor, re- 
ceived his PhD from Yale, where he 
worked with Frank Beach and served 
for a period both as Chairman of the 
Department of Psychology at the Fels 


Research Institute and as Associate 
Professor of Psychology at Antioch 
College before moving to Harvard 


University, where he is Professor of 
Developmental Psychology. Charles 
Spiker, the third editor, received his 
PhD from the State University of Iowa 
and is Director of its Institute of Child 
Behavior and Development and is also 
Professor of Psychology. The reviewer, 
Wendell Jeffrey, here presents his third 
CP review. He was trained at the State 
University of Iowa and is currently 
Director of the Developmental Psy- 
chology Program at UCLA. He says of 
himself that he is a sometime reviewer 
and dabbler in things symbolic and 
development. 


T is only slightly more than a decade 
I that the label Experimental Child 
Psychology has been current. With 
those who use this label as a badge of 


distinction, great stri 


is placed on the 


ations of the word 
There is 


manipulatory implic 


experimental. also strong 


identification with general psychology 
and, more specifically, with learning 
theory. The senior editor of this book 


was one of the first of the Experimental 
Child Psychologis 


s and, he has collected 
in this volume, with the help of Kagan 
and Spiker and under the auspices of 
The National Society for the Study of 
Education, a relatively comprehensive 
coverage of currently active research 
areas. That he has chosen authors from 
this new generation is indicated by the 
fact that 12 of the 15 contributors re- 
ceived their PhD’s after 1950. 
would question that the movement 
brought new vigor to Child Psychology. 
For example, out of 210 references in 
White's chapter on Learning, only seven 
were published before 1953. 

The selection of topics covered is be- 
havior-and process-oriented, rather than 
age-or method-oriented, and is by de- 
sign not intended to be as inclusive a 
Previous handbooks, either across Of 
within topics. This is a great virtue both 
for classroom use and as a general re- 
view of current research. There is con 
siderable variability in the quality of 
the chapters but this may be due more 
to subject matter and available litera- 
ture than to the skill of the authors 
White, in writing on learning, had al- 
most too much to deal with, but man- 
aged a very well-balanced review 9 


methods and facts under standard sub- 
headings. 


Few 


The learning area clearly 
TODIESERUS a large share of the activi- 
ties of Experimental Child Psychology: 

Kohlberg found more than one migh! 
have expected in the area of Moral De- 
velopment and Identification and h^ 
did a superb job of organizing and 
evaluating. within several theoretical 


contexts what he found. Both Kohl- 
berg's chapter and the chapter on 
Aggression by Bandura and Walters 


are excellent examples of traditional 
chapter headings with contents which 
give evidence that much has been 
gained, at both conceptual and meth- 
odological levels, from the more rig- 
orous approach of the new period. 
The Hartup chapter on Dependence 
and Independence, and the Crandall 
chapter on Achievement have a common 
difficulty which undoubtedly arises 
from the limited amount of material 
and the diffuseness of the areas. Cer- 
tainly the major problem is the lack of 
the new in either of these areas. In the 
former (Dependence and Independence) 
the number of manipulative studies cited 


can be counted on one hand. The latter 


chapter (Achievement) suffers addi- 
tionally from being primarily con- 
cerned with achievement as a moti- 


vational state. 


on Wattacn’s chapter on 


Children’s Thinking avoids the prob- 
lem of overlap with chapters on Lan- 
guage, Learning, and Perceptual De- 
velopment by presenting primarily the 
work done by Piaget and his associates 
and followers. It is a well-organized 
chapter, one of the best that has been 
written on this topic. The number ol 
American contributions of a research 
nature is small but significant. There 
is currently great interest in Piagets 
approach and for those who would like 
to know what the stir is about this 
chapter will provide an excellent intro- 
duction to Piaget's thought processes on 
thought. 

Ervin and Miller quite rightly skip 
the wealth of descriptive material on 
Language Development, which has been 
well covered previously, and try to in- 
dicate what might be done within the 
framework of structural linguistics. 
This is an exciting approach that has 
not caught the fancy of as many ex- 
perimenters as one would expect con- 
sidering the number who profess to be 
interested in language. 

Ruebush's chapter on Anxiety suffers 
from over inclusiveness. 
sion of 


somewhat 
Although there is a good discu: 
theoretical issues. his attempts to include 


all the data lead to sentences such as 
one on teacher and parent ratings of 
anxiety which includes 29 citations, 
followed by the statement, “There is 
variability in methodo- 
the studies 


considerable 
logical sophistication of 
cited.” Fortunately, this style does not 
characterize the entire chapter, but does 
tend to make it wearisome reading and 
the longest in the book. 

Gibson's chapter on Perceptual De- 
velopment is for the most part con- 
cerned with her own work and, as with 
the Wallach chapter, any overlap with 
the chapter on learning is avoided by 
accentuating primarily the develop- 
mental and nonlearning aspects of the 


topic. 


j additional chapters seem to have 
been added for conceptual complete- 
than for their representa- 
currently popular research 
areas for Child Psychologists. The 
first is a chapter by Eichorn on the 
Biological Correlates of Behavior. This 
excellent chapter is readily justifiable 
in that there is a wide variety of re- 
levant research of a biological nature 
which is published in journals that few 
developmental psychologists see. There- 
fore, Eichorn's extremely 
helpful in providing a summary of re- 
levant current genetic and physiological 
research activities. There seems little 
question that this will be an increas- 
ingly popular rescarch area with the 
physiologically inclined, but it will 
quite probably call for interdisciplinary 
effort. 


ness rather 
tiveness of 


review is 


The chapter by Clausen and Williams 
on Sociological Correlates of Behavior 
adds little that fits the spirit of the rest 
of the book. The kinds of statements 
occurring there are of another realm of 
discourse. Relationships are stated 
with no regard for method, for the re- 
liability of the observations, or for the 
actual strength of the relationships. 

One has the feeling that the chapter 
by Bronfenbrenner might well have been 
planned as the first of the book in 
that it is concerned with historical and 
theoretical perspectives. However, in- 
asmuch as it takes considerable ex- 
ception to most of the book, one sus- 
pects that the editor saw fit to place it 


last. Bronfenbrenners comparison of 
this book with the handbooks of Car- 
michael and Murchison is interesting 
in that it clearly denotes the shift in 
emphasis over the years. The remainder 
of the chapter, however, constitutes a 
review of the book from a theoretical 
orientation that differs considerably 
from that of the editor. Bronfenbrenner 
is not particularly encouraged by the 
new, but feels that the old will not 
have suffered beyond recovery. Indeed, 
he somewhat grudgingly admits that 
developmental theory might emerge at 
a “new and more mature level of or- 
ganization.” This reviewer does not dis- 
agree with the latter but 
would weight the relative contributions 
of the new and old somewhat differ- 


sentiment 


ently. 


Psyche of 


the Immigrant 


Judith T. Shuvall. Introduction by 
Louis Guttman. 


Immigrants on the Threshold. New 
York: Atherton Press, 1963. Pp. 
xxiv + 216. $6.75. 


Reviewed by LEONARD BERKOWITZ 


The author, Judith T. Shuvall, re- 
ceived her PhD in sociology from Rad- 
cliffe College in 1955 and is currently 
teaching sociology at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity while serving also as research 
associate at the Israel Institute of Ap- 
plied Social Research. Leonard Berk- 
owitz, the reviewer, received his PhD 
in 1951 from the University of Michi- 
gan, then spent four years doing so- 
cial psychological research for the Air 
Force as a member of the Human Re- 
lations Research Center. He joined the 
Psychology Department at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1955 and has been 


there since. He is author of Ag- 
gression: A Social Psychological 
Analysis (1962, CP. Aug. 1963, 8. 
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306) and of Development of Motives 
and Values in the Child. He has also 
edited Advances in Experimental So- 
cial Psychology. (Both of the latter 
should be in print by the time every- 
one reads this review.) 


D 1949 and 1950, spurred by jour- 
nalistic accounts of life in Israeli 
transit camps, the Israel Institute. of 
Applied Social Research conducted an 
independent study of the adjustment 
of immigrants to the new nation. But 
then, because of financial difficulties, 
the data were untouched for almost 
ten years until grants from several 
foundations and from UNESCO per- 
mitted their analysis. In the present 
volume Dr. Shuvall reports some of the 
results of this investigation. They 
should be of considerable interest to 
social psychologists. 

As she points out, many of the im- 
migrants in the transit camps lived at 
the fringe of Israeli society. Most were 
uncertain of their future. Many lacked 
clearcut goals or the means to attain 
what ends they did desire. The values 
and goals of their chosen country were 
also quite different in important ways 
from the values and norms they had 
acquired previously. In determining 
which people seemed to be making the 
poorest adjustment to their new status, 
the author provides an occasionally 
fascinating and always interesting appli- 
cation of the use of well-known social- 
psychological principles. As an exam- 
ple, there 


were some surprising 
differences between the European and 
non-European immigrants. Although 


Israel culture is basically Western, the 
European newcomers in the transit 
camps were more likely to be disap- 
pointed with Israel, were less inclined 
to be optimistic about the future, and 
were more prone to have psychoso- 
matic symptoms than their non-Euro- 
pean counterparts. To account for this, 
Dr. Shuvall suggests that for the Euro- 
peans the bleak camp conditions were 
a greater contrast relative to what they 
had been accustomed to. 

Additional findings parallel observa. 
tions that Robert Merton has cited in 
discussing reference groups. Shuval re- 
ports that the immigrants often com. 
pared themselves with the other people 


around them and felt unhappy when 
they seemed to be deprived relative to 
these others. Thus, the lowest morale 
was found among unemployed immi- 
grants in camps having high rates of 
employment. We evaluate our present 
circumstances by comparing them with 
appropriate standards: our earlier con- 
ditions and/or what certain other 
people have. 


O THER important findings, at least 
for many contemporary social psychol- 
ogists, include those dealing with the 
effects of the Zionist ideology. Zionism 
evidently provided a frame of refer- 
ence (I prefer the term “schema” since 
"frame of reference" implies judg- 
ments rather than the possession of 
suitable cognitive categories) enabling 
the immigrants to absorb and cope 
with the information impinging upon 
them. Regardless of their educational 
level, Zionists tended to be better in- 
formed and less uncertain about their 
future than non-Zionists. Further, for 
the Europeans only, active Zionists 
were least inclined to be disappointed 
with Israel, Interestingly enough, how- 
ever, when the Zionists were disap- 
pointed, they apparently were more 
prone to develop many psychosomatic 
complaints than were the non-Zionists- 

I do not agree with all of Dr. Shu- 
vall’s interpretations, Analyzing the at- 
titudinal responses of the survivors of 
Nazi concentration camps, she contends 
that their experience at the hands of 
the Germans had hardened them 
against the difficulties of their immi- 
grant status, For me, on the other 
hand, her data indicate that these peo 
ple were more apathetic than hard- 
ened. 

In general, however, this book is @ 
welcome addition to the rapidly grow- 
'n£ social psychological literature. The 
material presented here will furnish 
many useful illustrations of social psy” 
chological principles for the book- 
writer and for the lecturer. 


. Who knows one thing well knows how 
little he knows. 


—Tuomas GRIFFITH 
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Germanic Achievement 


Heinz Heckhausen 


Hoffnung und Furcht in der Leistungsmotivation. Meisenheim, Germany: 
Verlag Anton Hain, 1963. P 387. brDM 46.50. 


Reviewed by H. KAUFMANN 


The Heinz Heckhausen, 
ceived his doctorate and his nomina- 
lion to Dozent at the University of 
Munster where he has worked for a 
number of years. He has published a 
number of articles and chapters deal- 


img’ with achievement, motivation, 
level 


author, TC- 


of aspiration, and the current 
status of experimental psychology in 
Germany. The reviewer, Harry Kauf- 
mann, is a native of Austria but re- 
Flora his PhD at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Now Assistant Professor 
at the University of Toronto, his main 
interests are the preservation and en- 
hancement of self-esteem, and the de- 
terminants and modifiers of aggressive 
behavior. Dr. Kaufmann assures us 
that it would be rash to draw infer- 
ences about his response tendencies 
[rom his research interests. 


D THIS BOOK, the author examines 
: the literature on achievement mo- 
vation and presents extensive research 
data relating achievement imagery to a 
variety of behavioral 
personality attributes. 

A treatise of this nature in a foreign 
language may be regarded as serving, 
with varying degrees of adequacy, sev- 
eral functions, some of which are the 
following; 


measures and 


1. to present an overview of the perti- 
nent literature; 

2. to familiarize researchers in whose 
language the book is written with what 
is after all, in this field, the main- 
stream of research activity reported 
customarily in English; 


3. to present a report of the author's 
own research activity; 

4. to inform researchers on this Con- 
arch activity in 


tinent of current 
the native country of the author. 

The preference ordering assigned to 
these functions depends on a given 
reader's needs and expectations and 
may vary widely. However, the re- 
viewer must perforce base his evalua- 
tions upon the presumed interests and 
expectations of American (and Ca- 
nadian) readers. For this reason, this 
book will be considered solely in terms 
of points 1, 3 and 4, under the as- 
sumption that its usefulness to German 
readers will be assessed more expertly 
by a psychologist having greater fa- 
miliarity with the German scene in 
contemporary psychology. 

In the first respect, Dr. Heckhausen 
fills an important void in the literature 
on achievement motivation and 
achievement-oriented behavior too 
cent to have been covered in the work 
by McClelland (1953) and, later, by 
Atkinson, (1958). A considerable va- 
ricty of topics is covered and the ma- 
terial is conveniently grouped. In sep- 
arate chapters, the author gathers 
studies relating to level of aspiration, 
estimation and judgment of own per- 
formance, perception, memory, time 
perspective, actual performance and 
physiological variables. Dr. Heckhau- 
sen has read much, and in many in- 
stances, contributes significant insights. 


re- 


One might have wished for a more 
equitable representation of studies and 
theories at variance with thematic doc- 


trine. For instance, the various determi- 


nants which may cause temporary 
fluctuations in imagery, so well de- 
scribed among others, by Feshbach 


(1964), are quickly glossed over. 


T essaie the author contributes 
provocative research. Taking his cue 
from a separation of the “hope for 
success" (HE) and the “fear of fail- 
ure” (FM) motives proposed by Moul- 
ton (1953), he analyzes separately the 
relationship of these variables (meas- 
ured by a test partially of his own de- 
vising) to the attributes covered by the 
various chapters. In the process, the 
author offers some highly intriguing 
hypotheses about high "level of aspi- 
ration” (LA) and pessimistic imagery 
as indicators of conflict, and in his 
chapter on memory, he differentiates 
between the free recall of success and 
failure tasks and estimates or judg- 
ment of number of failures (or suc- 
cesses). 

Of particular interest are the au- 
thor's briefly mentioned earlier studies 
with small children on achievement 
oriented. behavior and the satisfaction 
(dissatisfaction) with winning or los- 
ing. Similarly, in his chapter on time 
perception, intriguing relationships are 
derived between achievement imagery 
and semantic factors extracted from a 
pool of time-related items. The stand- 
ardization population was small, mak- 
ing this a. pilot study at best. Also, one 
is surprised to find no reference to the 
Semantic Differential and its origina- 
tors, On occasion, Dr. Heckhausen's in- 
terpretation of his findings is labored, 
but the data are reported conscien- 
tiously, and the reader, albeit with the 
additional effort of swimming up- 
stream, is free to interpret them in his 
own way. 


| |f NN the author's research 
orientations and methodology are open 
to serious criticism. He standardizes 
his test upon a small population, for 
whom level of aspiration measures 
were taken immediately after adminis- 
tration of the fantasy task. No indica- 
tion is given that the scoring of the- 
matic material was not contaminated 
by the judges’ knowledge of a given 
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S’s LA. Having found a very low cor- 
relation. (.17) between LA and Mc- 
Clelland's original n achievement, Dr. 
Heckhausen drastically alters his scor- 
ing, arbitrarily casting out some classi- 
fications and weighting others, until a 
relationship of + .54 between LA and 
HE, and negative ones between LA 
and FM ranging between —.34 and 
—.42 are obtained. The need for cross 
validation is not mentioned, but in his 
chapter on goal-striving behavior he 
reports failure to replicate his stand- 
ardization results with an apparently 
similar group. 

Dr. Heckhausen obtains low test-re- 
test reliabilities, but considers those 
findings as trivial. In so doing, he be- 
comes involved in a contradiction: 
Test-retest reliability might indicate 
"fixation"; but then, if the measure is 
not stable, what can we make of re- 
lationships with independent criteria? 
Split-half reliability is dismissed as 
worthless because of the unequal “pull” 
of individual cards. 

In reporting normative data, Dr. 
Heckhausen arrives at some startling 
conclusions. Using eight populations 
(elementary to university students) he 
derives means and standard deviations. 
He then arbitrarily selects pairs and 
reports the significance of the differ- 
ence between their means. No test for 
over-all significance is made. We are 
then told that, since overall differ- 
ences are not large, it can be concluded 
that a "person specific” and "endur- 
ing" (!!) variable is being measured. 
The fallacy of this argument is im- 
mediately obvious upon consideration 
of a regression model: consistent group 
means tell us nothing about changes 
in individual scores. 

Some of the figures are quite clut- 
tered, and non-obvious inflections of 
curves are elaborately discussed. Un- 
fortunately, such post-hoc reasoning 

not only is not subjected to renewed 
experimental test, but the need for 
testing such hypotheses is not men- 
tioned. No Yates’s correction is used 
on small n Chi Square tests. In some 
instances, the significance of differ- 
ences would disappear, in others, the 
use of Chi Square is inappropriate. 
To give just one instance, on page 
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113 a Chi Square value of 8.04 (1 df) 
is derived from a 2x2 table contain- 
ing respectively 7, 1, 1, 6 entries. Some 
objection must also be raised against 
the frequent use of tetrachoric corre- 
lations where non-dichotomous variables 
are concerned. 


Ta AUTHOR is sometimes cavalier 
in his referencing, as, on page 35, 
where no source is given for the surely 
important cross cultural consistencies 
of TAT productions. The style is often 
tortuous and reminiscent of the Hege- 
lian tradition. The usefulness of the 
volume would be greatly enhanced by 
a glossary of German equivalents to 
thematic terminology, not to mention 
authors’ and topic index. The bibliog- 


raphy lists no publishers, a common 
shortcoming of books published in Ger- 
many. 

In conclusion, if a one sentence 
evaluation is to be made: The book 
falls somewhat short as a source of 
definitive research findings, but is of 
considerable value as a source of ideas 
for replications and derivations. 

An important point should not be 
ignored: the American reader is treated 
to a representation of current ap- 
proaches toward experimental psycho- 
logical enquiry in Germany. The investi- 
gative tools are still in a rudimentary 
stage, but the dedication, the sense of 
purpose, are clearly present. More at- 
tention should be paid to Dr. Heckhausen 


and his colleagues than has heretofore 
been the case, 


Practical Prevention 


Gerald Caplan. Foreword by Robert H. Felix 


Principles of Preventive Psychiatry 
xi + 304. $6.50. 


- New York: Basic Books, 1964. Pp. 


Reviewed by Lester M. Limo 


The author, Gerald Caplan, is a Bri- 
tish-born psychiatrist and psychoanalyst 
who has been, since 1952, Associate 
Professor of Mental Health at the 
Harvard University School of Public 
Health. He has been active in training 
a number of psychiatrists, bsycholo- 
gists, social workers and nurses in 
communily mental health. practice and 
is one of America's foremost champions 
of preventive psychiatry. He is author 
of An Approach to Community Mental 
Health (7961) and editor of Pre- 
vention of Mental Disorders in Children 
(1961; CP, May 1962, 7, 193). The 
reviewer, Lester Libo, received his PhD 
from Stanford University in 1951, 
worked for a while as Research Associ- 
ate at the University of Michigan’s 
Institute for Social Research, then 
served as Chief Psychologist at the 


University of Maryland's Psychiatric 
Institute before moving to New Mex- 
ico where he was Director of the Divi- 
ston of Mental Health in New Mexico's 
Department of Public Health, Presently 
he is Associate Professor of Psychiatry 
and Director of the Behavioral Science 
Program at the brand new University 
of New Mexico School of Medicine. 


HE CLINICAL worker entering the 
field of community mental health is 
faced with a role crisis, It is difficult t° 
grab hold, to define a distinctive aP 
worthy role for himself, He must con 
prehend the complexities of working 
with numerous significant community 
forces. He must balance the delicate 
relationships between prevention, treat 


ae atween 
ment, and rehabilitation, — betwee 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Third Edition 


By CLIFFORD T. MORGAN, University of California. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 640 pages, $8.95. 


Thoroughly Revised and Updated In this extensively 
revised edition of a very successful psychology text, 
Professor Morgan presents a broad perspective of physi- 
ological psychology. The author is primarily concerned 
with what takes place in two general systems: the ner- 
VOUS system and the internal environment. 


As in its previous version, the book is factual, thorough, 
and scholarly. It contains all the physiological and ana- 
tomical background necessary for handling text problems. 
Experimental and review literature plus the latest research 
have been incorporated into all the sections to reflect 
advances in the field over the past 14 years. The ap- 
Proximately 170 illustrations in this edition have all 
been redrawn. 


Important Features O Among the significant changes in 
the Third Edition are the condensation of two sections: 
the chapters on sensory and motor functions have been 
Teduced from ten, in the previous edition, to six chap- 
ters. L] The chapters on sensory functions, which con- 
fain a great deal of information on microelectrode 
recording are briefer to make room for new knowledge 
in other areas. The material on motor functions is 
now found in two chapters, presenting a general picture 
of the motor systems and how they work. [] The num- 
ber of chapters on motivation and learning remain the 
same, but are now relatively longer. The added material 
treats stereotaxic lesions of the nervous system, evoked 
potential recording, and electroencephalography. 


THE DISORGANIZED PERSONALITY 


By GEORGE W. KISKER, University of Cincinnati; Longview 
State Hospital. 631 pages, $8.50. Taped Case Interviews, 
$60.00 per set of 12. 


Provides a comprehensive survey of the field, combining 
the fundamentals of formal, experimental abnormal psy- 
chology with a fresh clinical approach. Accompanied by 
recorded interviews with more than 40 patients. 


i 
a 


New from McGraw-Hill 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By PAUL F. SECORD and CARL W. BACHMAN, both of 
the University of Nevada. 550 pages, $8.50. 


A contemporary view of social psychology that accurately 
reflects the empirical research in the field and integrates 
the views of both psychologists and sociologists. 


MAN AND CIVILIZATION 
The Family’s Search for Survival 


Edited by SEYMOUR M. FARBER, M.D., PIERO MUSTACCHI, 
and ROGER H. L. WILSON, M.D., all of the University of 
California School of Medicine, San Francisco. 256 pages, 
$6.50 (cloth), $3.25 (soft cover). 


An objective evaluation of the modern American family 
from many points of view—from that of the physician, 
sociologist, historian, lawyer, anthropologist, creative 
writer, ecologist, and others related to these specific 
fields. 


ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT AND ADJUSTMENT, 
Second Edition 


By LESTER D. CROW, Brooklyn College; and ALICE CROW, 
formerly, Brooklyn College. 544 pages, $7.95. 


Maintains that adolescence is a period of physical, mental, 
emotional, and social development and adjustment, during 
which an individual's gradual progress from childhood 
to adulthood is determined by the effect on his maturing 
potentialities of all the factors. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION, Fourth Edition 


By HERBERT SORENSON, University of Kentucky. 

555 pages, $7.95. 

Provides clear understanding and guidance in practical 
applications of psychological theory. Presents research- 
oriented facts, ideas, concepts and principles applicable 
to the growth, development and learning of people. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT, Fourth Edition 


By ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, University of Pennsylvania. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 776 pages, $7.95. 


Covers the entire scope of the child's development from 
conception to adolescence, incorporating many topics not 
usually discussed in depth—clothing, effects of the child's 
name, under and over achievement, etc. 


EXAMINATION COPIES AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 


330 WEST 42ND STREET/NEW YORK, N. Y. 10036 


public and private resources, between 
federal, state, and local levels of ad- 
ministration, and between professional 
and personal-social roles. It is difficult 
to answer people's questions about “Just 
what do you do?" and ^Does pre- 
vention work?". To engage in com- 
prehensive programming, professional 
mental health workers must enter the 
community mainstream, joining their 
values and skills with those of numerous 
others—legislators, fiscal administrators, 
social welfare officials, educators, phy- 
sicians, legal and correctional personnel, 
public health workers, clergymen, and 
civic leaders. It soon becomes obvious 
that many of the preferred modes of 
practice, though useful with the indi- 
vidual patient, must be relinquished 
for the less comfortable life of dealing 
with larger units: families, organi 
neighborhoods, and communities. 


ations, 


The appearance of this book by so 
seasoned a preventive psychiatrist as 
Gerald Caplan raises our fondest hopes 
that here will be a guide to the perplexed. 
This book is admirable testimony to 
Caplan’s cosmopolitan view of mental 
health practice and to his broad and 
sensitive grasp of complicated 
nuances of mental health pro- 
gramming. The way is plotted, gingerly 
and tentatively, for there is still too 
little validating 
proof that preventive psychiatry works. 


the 


evidence to' cite as 


I. the repertoire of community men- 
tal health. practice, the two techniques 
Caplan 
intervention" 
Anticipatory 
a kind of psychological 


most heavily relied upon by 


are "prevent ive and 


zi 


“anticipatory guidance. 
guidance is 


dress. rehearsal preparatory to mecting 
a potential 


s (e.g, a child visiting 
school before he enters it as a beginning 
pupil). 

This book is clearly an example of 
anticipatory guidance for the commu- 
nity mental health worker. Its reading 
should reward him with a useful road- 
map for the journey ahead. It will also 
frighten and confuse him with its com- 
plexity, but these reactions are realistic 
ones in view of the nature of the work. 
More sadly, he will feel let down in his 
quest for solid empirical evidence of 
the efficacy of these techniques of his 
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new trade. It is sad because pre- 
ventive psychiatry should provide a 
place for research and evaluation, not 
just apologies for their absence, and 
Caplan's coverage is more meager 
that even this meagerly developed aspect 
of mental health programming deserves. 
The book delivers only a few precious 
ounces of demonstrable prevention. The 
many pounds of gently proffered Cap- 
lanian wisdom are of eminent worth, 
nevertheless. 

The writing style is comfortably dis- 


cursive, It reflects patience, rationalit 


and a balanced view of alternatives, 
With 


frequent recognition of the 
tentative nature of his conclusions and 
the need for research and evaluation, 
Caplan dispenses reasonable and usc- 
ful advice, particularly about the pro- 
fessional and social behavior of the clini- 
cal worker who enters the community 
arena. Examples drawn from mental 
health programs in various parts of the 
United States and other countries are 
sprinkled throughout the text in 
dotal form. 


anec- 


This book has all the charm 
shortcomings of a personal 


and 


manifesto. 
In contrast to a scholarly, more im- 
personal treatment of the subject, this 
approach does have the advantage of 
imbuing the discussion with living issues 
and solutions. The result is more like 
an integrated collection of essays or 
lectures than the kind of organized 
body of knowledge, based on empirical 
data, which ordinarily would be con. 
tained in a “Principles” book. 


Caplan’s des 


ptions of the techniques 


of consultation and how he handles 


“theme interference" with his distinc- 
tive and econor 


E 


l "consultee-centered 
are welcome 
elegant exceptions. The only 
tailed descriptions of 


case consultation" 


and 
other de- 
approach 
are the Peace Corps psychiatry-mental 
health program and the early stages 
of gaining entry into the community 
planning process. Particularly impres- 
sive is Caplan's gra 


his 


p of an incredible 
variety of practical issues—in adminis- 
organiza- 
tion, and interpersonal relations, 


tration, training, community 


In- 
cluded are discussions of the social role 
of the mental health worker, his rela- 


tions with the numerous allied care- 


giving professions, the strateg he 


should find useful for winning com- 
munity acceptance, and even how he 
might best respond to jokes about psy- 
chiatrists! 


aa BOOK is divided into two major 
sections. Part I, “What Is Preventive 
Psychiatry?” discusses primary, second- 
ary, and tertiary prevention, and the 
application of these public health con- 
cepts to mental health programming. 
Part II, “The Methods of Preventive 


Psychiatry,” son 


places major emphas 


planning and 


organizing community 
Services and on the practice of mental 


health consultation. 

The Introduction to Part I is excel- 
lent as a. curtain-r 
Sets 


aiser. In 22 pages, it 
a pace which is seldom matched 
by the substantive portions of the book. 
It argues persuasiv 
approach, 
torical 


ly for the preventive 
clearly establishing its his- 
and contemporary significance. 
Similarly excellent is the Appendix, 
which contains the c 


ntire text. of the 
TEN x valen 
Peace Corps pamphlet “Adjusting 
Overseas,” written by Caplan and Vivian 


Cadden, a journalist; and Mrs. Cad- 


le on Caplan’s work in Bos- 


den’s ar 


« : ROS dy , 
ton, sis in the Family,” reprinted 
from Redbook Magazine. Both are 
examples of fine popular writing in the 


mental health field and vividly illus- 


trate the practical application of crisis 
theory, as propounded by Caplan, Erich 
Lindem 


ann, and their colleagues. 
j There would be great potential value 
in a major reference work on commu- 
nity mental health, 
Partially reached by this book, because 
of its dearth of research data and doc- 
umentation. The text could also stand 
to be enlivened by tables, figures, illus 
trations, and more detailed examples 
of the techniques used in preventive 
work, particul 
The task f. 
effective 


The goal is only 


arly epidemiological ones: 
acing all of us in developing 
programs of health 
vices is one th 
cation of the 


wide varie 


: mental 7 
service: at requires the appli 
ories and methods from ? 
ty of fields. Unfortunately: 
pitches his argument mainly 
toward the clinic i 


oriented 


Caplan 


al, psychoanaly tically” 
reader, Surely, the medical 
the public health epidemiol- 
OgIst, the res 


Ogist 


Scientist, 


"arch. psychologist. sociol- 
find 


> 9r anthropologist will not 


A new and unique collection on the critical issues of development: 


Paul Henry Mussen, John Janeway Conger, Jerome Kagan, Editors. 
READINGS IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PERSONALITY 
This careful selection of readings is keyed to the author? CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PERSONALITY but can be used 


Successfully with any human development text. The selections follow a chronological (infancy to adolescence) and longitudinal 

an. A brief introduction to each section correlates and sets the context for the readings that follow. Two previously unpub- 
lished wo “Antecedents of Deliquency: Personality, Social Class, and Intelligence," by John J. Conger, Wilbur C. Miller, 
and Charles R. Walsmith, and “Information Processing in the Child," by Jerome Kagan. Paper. Due January 15. 


Other valuable psychology texts: 
Ledford J. Bischof. INTERPR ETING PERSONALITY THEORIES 


"A scholarly and exciting book . . . pungent phraseology, fine insight into the nuances of the ihenrerittans thinking and 
riti and excellent sense of student level all contribute to an effort which deserves wide use." Milton E. Hahn, University 
of California, Los Angeles. 1964. 694 pag $7.95. Instructor's Manual. 


Lee J. Cronbach. ENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING. SECOND ED. 
“Readable a eachable i erely an excellent textbook for the advanced undergraduate or the beginning graduate 
widens deus $i ERG ih uu asio vefereace work . . . thoroughly documented." Contemporary Psychology. 
1960. 650 pages. $7.50, Test Items. 


Solomon Diamond, Richard S. Balvin, Florence Rand Diamond. 

INHIBITION AND CHOICE: 2 i 
A Neurobehavioral Approach to Problems of Plasticity in Behavior 
2A signifi iti iteratur aginative E rehensive . . . . It clearly portrays 
A significant add ^ rary psychological literature . . . . Imaginative and comprehensive ‘ y (portray 
d historical perpeedes the mate bends in neurological search . . . and suggests a variety of ways in which this research 
can lead to new developments." Contemporary Psychology. 1963. 456 pages. $7.50. 
pns EVET. THE 7, 
Harry Helson. ADAPTA TION-LEVEL THEOR Y: 


An Experimental and Systematic Approach to Behavior 


"I have read it with joy, with fascination, with admiration . . . . It is written in the tradition I grew up to res ; 
i and encompass under one consistent set of theoretical notions, a 
* a a ^ Iversityv 
[Helson] has set a new standard. David Krech, University 


and admire, ie. the attempt to systematiz 
array of phenotypically different obs 
of California, Berkeley. 1964. 732 pages 


John G. Peatman. INTRODUCTION TO APPLIED STATISTICS l _ 
“Effectively presents the statistical techniques most commonly used by psychologi and Dect ON E = 
Profuse use of interesting illustrative data . . . [presented with a] genuine concern for the wit es E or 
research, The author has taken pains to avoid sacrificing accuracy in attempting to write clearly." Contemporary 
Psychology. 1963. 458 pages. $7.95. Workbook. 

Constance Scheerer, Editor. COGNITION: Theory, Research, Promise 

Papers in Memory of Martin Scheerer Read at the Martin Scheerer Memorial Meetings, University of Kansas, May 1964 


In Sach chapter, from Wapners excellent review of the organismic-developmental studies of the Clark group: Io: Ww un 
exciting account of his analyses of ‘style’ as a psychological variable, one has the exhilarating feeling that the science of man 
is marching on." Contemporary Psychology. 1964. 226 pages. $4.00. 


Muzafer Sherif & Carolyn W. Sherif. REFERENCE GROUPS: 


Exploration into Conformity and Deviation of Adolescents 


"A genuine integration of research methodology drawn from psychology, sociology, and anthropology . . . . Begins and ends on 
& practical note—the urgency of reforming outmoded and inadequate approaches to youth problems, and some timely sugges- 
tions as to how to go about it." From the Foreword by Wayne H. Holtzman. 1964. 370 pages. $6.00. 


Benjamin B. Wolman. 
CONTEMPORARY THEORIES AND SYSTEMS IN PSYCHOLOGY 


"Where else can the student find as comprehensive and as well organized a survey of both European and Americ 
in theory, including the schools of thought derived from the morphogenic—helistic, if you prefer— tr; 
Gordon W. Allport. 1960. 613 pages. $7.50. 


an trends 
aditions on the Continent?" 


Harper & Ron, Publishers, 49 E. 33rd Street, New York, IN. Y. 10016 


much to get his teeth into here. Rates 
of mental disorder, the dependent vari- 
able in all prevention experiments with 
populations at risk, should be admitted 
into the conversation. Those readers 
from scientific fields may find the book's 
stance rather flaccid. 

Clinicians, too, may remain uncon- 
vinced and hence unrecruited. They 
may not find enough in meaty tech- 
nique or enough to validate their per- 
sonal worth in this new venture. The 
tortuous paths in the life and role of a 
preventive mental health worker are 
justifiably emphasized, but much more 
so than the very basis for his existence. 
Similarly, legislators and fiscal adminis- 
trators will not find answers to their 
questions about evidence. Not a single 
evaluative study is described, nor is 
there even an instructive hypothetical 
example of how the efficacy of a spe- 
cific preventive program might be meas- 
ured, 

For the person already interested in 
comprehensive programming of men- 
tal health services, such as a state ad- 
ministrator, a mental health association 
official, or a mental health specialist in- 
volved in community work, Caplan’s 
book is highly recommended—to define 
the field. of practice, to broaden its 
scope, to show its links with other seg- 
ments of community life, to offer ant 
patory guidance, to present an honest 
and rational appraisal of the diffi- 
culties and challenges, and to help the 
more traditional clinician to get a closer 


view of the joys and sorrows of pre- 
ventive work. 


Selected for Export 


Mottram Torre ( Ed.) 


The Selection of Personnel for In- 
ternational Service. New York: 
World Federation for Mental 
Health, 1963. Pp. xxii + 161. 


Reviewed by Harry LAURENT 


The editor, Mottram Torre, received 


his MD from Tulane University in 
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1943 and his MPH from Columbia in 
1959. He has spent many years over- 
seas carrying out personnel research 
and is currently Visiting Lecturer in 
the Department of Psychiatry and Neu- 
rology at Tulane University. The re- 
viewer, Harry Laurent, received his 
1951 PhD from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and worked a while for the 
Arabian American Oil Company in 
Saudi Arabia before coming home to 
the Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey) where he is now Social Science 
Research Advisor. Currently he is do- 
ing a study in Latin America on the 
relationship between success in man- 
agement and responses to an extensive 
battery of tests and questionnaires. 


JPPORTED by the Ford Foundation, 
S ten behaviorial scientists, four of 
them members of APA, developed 
working papers which were discussed 
in a series of conferences and, later, 
edited for this publication. Its stated 
purpose is to help agencies improve the 
process of selection, assignment, su- 
pervision, guidance, and evaluation of 
international personnel. This is à large 


order and one that was only partially 
filled. 


In a summary statement the editor 
observes that this monograph should 
not be considered a final, authoritative 
document on selection of personnel for 
international service. It certainly is not. 
However, the contributors summarized 
quite accurately the situation as it now 
exists, Any shortcomings are due to the 
lack of knowledge concerning 1) the 
criteria of success in international serv- 
ice, 2) the personal characteristics 
which distinguish the more successful 
from the less successful, and 3) the in- 
fluence of situational variables on the 
relationships among predictors and cri- 
teria. 

"art one of this volume, directed to 
the administrator, includes discussions 
of such general considerations as dif- 
ferences in culture, adjustment. diffi- 
culties, relationship of training to se- 
lection, and personnel policies, Part 
two is directed to the personnel officer 
and covers selection techniques such as 
the use of the job description, inter- 
viewing, psychological testing, medical 


and psychiatric screening, and evalu- 


ation of field experience. The chapters 
on the interview and the use of a com- 
prehensive position description as an 
interview aid are particularly well done. 


Te contributors attempted to keep 
thcir presentations sufficiently general 
to be applicable to international serv- 
ices such as the United Nations and 
its agencies as well as to bilateral serv- 
ices, However, another kind of gen- 
eralization was more disturbing. These 
were the generalizations which were 
presumably based on the experience of 
the authors and on their review of the 
literature. Evaluation is difficult since 
no data are presented and few specific 
references to rescarch studies are made. 
The reader is left with the impression 
that some statements are based more 
on intuition than on evidence. 

As is customary in works of this na- 
ture, psychological tests are held to 
more rigorous standards than other se- 
lection techniques such as the inter- 
view and screening. by a psychiatrist 
or medical examiner. The actuarial 
approach is endorsed only in the rare 
Situation in which decisions are to be 
made regarding allocation to some well- 
defined or Stereotyped role. No rec- 
ognition is given to the possibility of 
using this approach in an effort to pre- 


dict success in that part of the total 
situatio; 


of as 


n which is common to a group 
gnments. Clinical 


according to the authors, become in- 
evitable where the 


definable criteri 


procedu res, 


re are no precisely 
a of success, but no indi- 
cation is given of the kind of magic 
that the clinician must employ to pre- 
dict undefined crite ' 

The editor 


ria. 
emphasizes that the help- 
fulness of research findings is depend- 


ent upon good communications among 
the behavioral 


scientist, the adminis- 
trator, 


officer anc 
wch of a general nature 
would not be as useful as depth "7 
Search focused on specific problems. It 
would be difficult to take exception !? 
these recommendations. 


and the 


personnel 
that more resea 


ANNOUNCING 


ANOTHER IMPRESSIVE YEAR'S PUBLICATION SCHEDULE 
FROM THE CENTURY PSYCHOLOGY SERIES 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER 1965 


Child Development, Volume II 


Sidney W. Bijou and Donald M. Baer, both of the University of Washington 
applies the basic framework of principles developed in Volume I to the earliest stages of 


This volume 


child development. 


Psychology Applied to Industry 


Marvin D. Dunnette, University of Minnesota; and Wayne K. Kirchner, Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company. A survey, in clear, nontechnical language, of the current 


practices of psychologists in industry and their methods of problem-solving. 


Controversial Issues in Learning 
Henry Goldstein, David L. Krantz, and Jack D. Rains, all of Lake Forest College. An 


integrated selection of supplementary readings in the area of learning, this text includes 
discourses valued as “classics” in the field, plus a number of recent, highly pertinent, but 


less accessible articles. 


Explorations of Maturity: Studies of Mature and 
Immature College Men 


Douglas H. Heath, Haverford College. The only study that systematically explores the 
n mpirically its hypotheses. 


meaning of maturity and seeks to verify c 
S y 


Operant Behavior and Psychology 
This collection of writings by distinguished authori- 


Werner K. Honig, Dalhousie University. j I | à 
ssions of areas in which operant techniques are 


ties in the field presents up-to-date disc 
prominent. 


Classical Conditioning: A Sympos 


William F. Prokasy, The Pennsylvania State. University. The purpose of this work is to offer 
a large sampling of individual classical conditioning research to the advanced student. 


The Experimental Analysis of Behavior: Selected Readings 


Thom Verhave, Arizona State University. An extensive collection of recent experimental 
literature dealing with behavior theory, this text contains much material from B. F. Skinner 
and associates, plus articles by Wallace Craig, Pavlov, Tinbergen, and others. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 


EG Division of Meredith Publishing Company 


440 Park Avenue South 
AcC New York, N. Y. 10016 


Adolescent Addiction 


Isidor Chein, Donald L. Gerard, Robert S. Lee and Eva Rosenfeld. With 
the collaboration of Daniel M. Wilner 


The Road to H: Narcotics, Delinquency, and Social Policy. New York: 
Basic Books, 1964. Pp. xxi + 482. $12.50. 


Reviewed by Harris ISBELL 


The first author, Isidor. Chein, is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology in the Research 
Center for Human Relations, New 
York University. He received his PhD 
from Columbia University. The second 
author, Donald L. Gerard, is a psy- 
chiatrist who has worked extensively 
with addicts at the USPHS Hospital, 
Lexington, Kentucky, at Riverside 
Hospital in New York and with various 
community agencies in New York. 
Robert S. Lee, a psychologist, received 
his PhD from NYU, was formerly 
associated with NYU’s Research Cen- 
ter for Human Relations and is now 
Communications Research Psycholo- 
gist for IBM, New York City. The 
fourth Eva Rosenfeld, is a 
sociologist received an LL.M 
from Warsaw University and is cur- 
rently Associate Director of Research, 
Jewish Board of Guardians, New York 
City. The reviewer, Harris Isbell, MD, 
is Professor of Medicine, Sc 
Clinical Pharmacology, University of 
Kentucky Medical School, Lexington. 
From 1945-1963 he was Director of the 
Addiction Research Genter, USPHS 
Hospital in Lexington. He has written 
many articles on drug addiction and 
drug abuse. 


author, 
who 


tion on 


urs book presents the results of so- 
lese and psychiatric investiga- 
tions on heroin use and addiction in 
males between sixteen and twenty-one 
years of age. The actual work was car- 
ried out in the years 1949 to 1955 in 
New York City. These studies have 
previously been summarized in articles 
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in various journals. The data constitute 
the most complete available characteri- 
zation of the ecology of opiate abuse 
in a major U. S. - The book, there- 
fore, will be invaluable to all students 
of addiction and delinquency, even 
though nine years have elapsed since 
completion of the work. 

The book is directed at a very di- 
verse audience—behavioral scientists, 
lawmakers, physicians, psychologists, 
law enforcement personnel, social work- 
ers, and interested laymen. In an effort 
to keep from frightening a part of the 
audience away, materials on statistical 
and research techniques are placed in 
footnotes and appendices, Despite this, 
the tone of the book remains highly 
technical and lay readers may find it 
heavy going. The professional reader, 
on the other hard, may feel somewhat 
irked because he has to search out of 
context for important material, 

The first part of the book deals with 
the "epidemiology" of drug use. The 
data show that heroin use in New York 


City (the town that contains nearly 
5095 of the known opiate addicts in 


the U. S.) is largely localized in areas 
characterized by economic squalor, high 
concentrations of minority groups (Ne- 
groes and Puerto Ricans), high de- 
linquency rates, etc. In such areas at- 
titudes of futility, hopelessness and 
distrust of constitutional authority are 
fostered. Families of heroin users show 
low cohesion, absent or weak masculine 
authority figures, and dominating over- 
protective and over-indulgent mothers, 
One might be inclined to say “so what” 
to these findings. These are things that 


were known before the work was done 
and "slums and bums" are associated 
with all sorts of social problems. Such 
an attitude is not justifiable since we 
did not really know that these things 
were true. We thought they were. Now 
we know for sure, 


La BOOK destroys a number of 
myths about addiction. Experimenta- 
tion with heroin is not a certain oneway 
ticket to hell. Some boys use heroin 
occasionally in casual fashion, never be- 
come addicted and later give up the 
drug entirely. Currently, deliberate 
proselytizing by peddlers to expand 
their markets play only a minor role in 
spreading addiction; membership in 
juvenile gangs does not necessarily fos- 
ter addiction. Some gangs are actively 
anti-heroin and discourage heroin use. 

The chapters on personality and ad- 
diction were a disappointment to this 
reader. These sections are long on 
theory and short on fact. In contrast, 
the non-psychiatric sections of the book 
abound in quantitative data, It would 
be difficult, however, to disagree with 
the main psychological conclusions 
which state that drug abuse an CX- 
tension or a development of a severe 
personality maladjustment and that ad- 
diction serves adaptive and dynamic 
purposes in such personalities. This has 
been orthodox doctrine since the early 
twenties. 

The second part of the book deals 
with what to do about the problem. 
The authors point out, as others have 
before them, that opiate abuse is a less 
deleterious addiction physically than is 
alcoholism, A great deal of the damage 
associated with opiate abuse is due t? 
the moralistic attitudes that American 
Society holds about addiction and !? 
the harsh and primitive laws that are 


Partially based on these attitudes. The 
authors 


advocate supplying drugs a 
addicts legally. They realize that this 
step would not remove the social anc 
psychological problems associated with 
addiction, They predict that supplyin£ 
drugs to addicts would reduce the il- 
licit traffic, would help in altering pub- 
lic attitudes toward™ addiction 9 
would make it possible to work more 
effectively in rehabilitating the addict- 
They also predict that the incidence 
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New Directions in 
Psychology Il 


Designed 
chology—or 


| supplementary text in general. psy- 
iny course in which particular chap- 
ant—this remarkable new text 
current. thinking and experimentation in 
of broad and lively interest: 


ters are rel 
surve 
four ar 


Frank Barron, (University of California, 
Berkeley) on creativity 
William C. Dement, (Stanford University) 
on dreams 

To ? d 
W ard Edwards, Harold Lindman, and Lawrence 
Phillips, (University of Michigan) on decision 
making 
James and Marianne Olds, (University of Michi- 
gan) on drives, rewards and the brain 


320 pp. $2.95 paper, tent. 


Other Texts of 
S pecial Interest... 
RISK TAKING: 


on and Personality 


A Study in Cogni 
Nathan Kogan, Educational Testing Service 
Michael A. Wallach. Duke University 
Composed entirely of previously unpublished ma- 
terial, this original and provocative study cuts across 
traditional boundaries in psychology. It demonstrates 
how a risk-taking conceptualization can integrate 
concepts and findings previously classified. under 
such separate headings as motivation, personality, 
social psychology, cognition and judgment, thinking, 
and intelligence. : 


1964 288 pp. 


VARIETIES OF 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGICAL 
EXPERIENCE 


Carney Landis, late of the New York State Psy- 
chiatric Institute and Columbia University. Edited 


by Fred A. Mettler, Columbia Univer. 
". . . admirable . . Landis’ treatise ignores our 
tired theories of causation and avoids the shopworn 


$8.00 


In Canada: 833 Oxford Street, Toronto 18, Ontario 


controversies of our schools. Instead he places the 
articulate patient in the witness box.” 


Paul Haun, M.D., Director of Psychiatric Education, 
State of New Jersey 


1964 512 pp. 


THE MODES AND MORALS 
OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Perry London, University of Southern California 


88.75 


. will be highly recommended, if not required, 
in every clinical program.” 
Theodore R. Sarbin 
University of California, Berkeley 


“Tt has been a long while since I’ve enjoyed a sci 
tific treatise that has been so simply and profession- 
ally written. It is a delightfully provocative 
book .. ." 

Rev. George Hagmaier, C.S.P. 

Paulist Institute for Religious Research 


1964 288 pp. $5.50 


HUMAN LEARNING: 


Studies Extending Conditioning Principles 
to Complex Behavior 

Arthur W. Staats, Arizona State University 

. an impressive collection of excellent papers 
reflecting some of the new trends in social-learning 
theory. These articles are well integrated and cover 
a sufficiently wide range of topics to be of interest 
to a large audience in both psychology and edu- 
cation.” 


Albert Bandura, Stanford University 
Contains 49 articles by leaders in their fields. 
Section Headings: 


* Introduction 

e Child Learning 

e Verbal Behavior 

* Communication and 
Other Functions 
of Language 

* Problem Solving e Personality 

e Behavioral Treatment 


€ Attitude Learning and 
Human Motivation 


e Social Interaction, At- 
titude Function, 
Group Cohesiveness, 
and Social Power 


1964 544 pp. 
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of addiction would not increase. Ob- 
viously, these predictions are opinions 
and might be erroneous. It is possible 
that, if the number of customers pa- 
tronizing the illicit market were re- 
duced, the underworld and the peddlers 
might actively begin to  proselytize 
new customers, something they do not 
now seem to do. Thus, the number of 
addicts might increase. The reviewer 
is dubious that any system that involves 
any sort of control over who gets the 
drugs, the amount of drugs supplied, 
the time at which drugs are available, 
etc. will be workable because, as the 
book itself shows, a large proportion 
of addicts are impulsive individuals 
with low frustration tolerance to whom 
any kind of restraint is intolerable. Dif- 
ficulties that have risen in Israel in 
clinics supplying drugs to addicts serve 
as a case in point. In addition, the ef- 
fects on health of taking large doses of 
narcotics continuously over long peri- 
ods of time are unknown. Thus, sup- 
plying drugs to addicts would involve 
unpredictable dangers to both society 
and to the individual addict. 


Methodological 
Step Forward 


John B. Stewart 


Repetitive Advertising in News- 
papers: A Study of Two New 
Products. Boston: Harvard Busi- 
ness School, 1964, Pp. xxii + 357. 
$7.50. 


Reviewed by Cart H. Rusu 


The author, John B. Stewart, was at 
Harvard University's Graduate School 
of Business Administration in the Divi- 
sion of Research when he wrote this 
book, but is now Professor of Business 
Administration at the University of 
Richmond. Carl Rush, the reviewer, 
received his PhD from Ohio State 
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University in 1953 and says laconically 
of himself that Ted Bates and Co. 
is the 6th largest advertising agency 
in the world and that he is Director 
of Research at that agency. He is also 
Senior Vice President. 


HE AUTHOR of this book should be 
T congratulated for having expanded 
our understanding of the dynamic proc- 
esses by which advertising works in our 
society. Marketing exccutives, media 
buyers, researchers and advertising men 
in gencral should read the book, if 
for no other reason than to become 
more acutely aware of the variety of 
factors that influence the effectiveness 
of the advertising they create, pur- 
chase or recommend. There is in ad- 
vertising a critical need to understand 
and measure the interrelationships of 
factors that influence various outcomes 
or effects, and this study is surely 
step in the right direction. 

The book is a case history of a 
large controlled field experiment whose 
primary objective was to measure, 
under conditions of normal exposure, 
the effects of extended repetition of 
advertising for two new products in a 
single market. Exposure took the form 
of split-run newspaper insertions under 
highly controlled experimental condi- 
tions. The test city was divided into 
four quadrants, and the distribution of 
newspapers carrying the test advertise- 
ments was controlled 
that subscribers in thre 


a 


in such a way 
€ areas received 
varying levels of exposure while the 
fourth area served as a no-exposure 
control. Interviews were conducted at 
carefully designated points in time with 
matched samples of subscribers in each 
of the four geographic areas, Question- 
ing procedures dealt with the level of 
information the advertising communi- 
cated about the products and with 
the degree to which this information 
created favorable or unfavorable atti- 
tudes toward the products Finally, 
there were attempts at measuring some 
of the major that induced 
consumers to purchase the products, 


factors 


A few of the major findings are as 


follows: (1) changes in awareness, in 
formation and attitude may have long- 


term relationships with growth in sales, 


but at any given point in time they are 
not necessarily predictive of sales; (2) 
certain types of advertising messages 
can have a short-lived effect on con- 
sumers who are poor prospects for buy- 
ing a product and a negative effect on 
people who are potentially the best 
prospects for a new product; (3) ad- 
vertising effect continues after adver- 
Using stops—indeed, extended adver- 
tising campaigns may have the major 
part of their total effect after the cam- 
paign ends—but the character of this 
sustained influence will vary for indi- 
vidual products or cam paigns. 


G. RALLY SPEAKING, the research 
supports the theoretical model of the 
effects of advertising repetition sug- 
gested by the author at the beginning 
of the book. However, it can only be 
speculated whether the model will 
function effectively across product cat- 


egories or predict the effects of adver- 
tising in other media, 


The study lacks a segmented social- 
Psychological analysis (by buyer types) 
that might tend to synthesize and bet- 
ler explain the relationships that exist 
between brand awareness, attitude tO- 
ward the products, attitude toward the 
advertising message per se and brand 
trial. The author proposes an interest- 
ing theory to help explain some of the 
rather fascinating findings, but he does 
not go back into the data to seek out 
clues to help verify his hypotheses. 
Thus, although the book in total is a 
contribution to the field of advertising 
Tesearch, many of the more interesting 
findings are glossed over in the analy- 
sis. 


Perhaps the greatest value of this 


book is its detailed description of the 
methodological considerations involve 
ina study of this type. The book speaks 
with clarity and insight about the ele- 
ments entering into the art of research 
design, Thus, the author performs 9 
unique service for both students and 
experienced researchers by articulating 
in sufficient detail what others 
have known and felt about this type ? 
research but have failed, for whatevet 


reason, to make available for public re 
view. 


may 


4 NEW BOOKS 


NEW THOUGHTS ON 
OLD AGE 


Edited by Robert Kastenbaum, Ph.D. 


Director of Psychological Research, Cushing 
Hospital, Framingham, Massachusetts 


here are new facts on old age, particularly on its 
psychosocial aspects, in this book, but essentially it 
aims at bringing together new thoughts and experiences 
of a group of social scientists and clinicians concerned 
with old age. 
Section I presents theoretical perspectives on old 
e. In Section II the psychological and social charac- 
stics of people who live to an advanced age are 
considered. Section III reports a variety of clinical ex- 
Periences with elderly patients. How people interpret 
old age is discussed in Section IV. Section V deals with 
the organization of experience in later life. 

Jn addition to the editor, the following have con- 
tributed to this volume: i 


Ruth Aisenber, 
Isabel Banay 2 
J. Sanbourne Bockoven 
obert N. Butler 
M. Elaine Cumming 
Nancy Durkee 
Stephen Durkee 
Jtto F. Ehrentheil 
idney Levin 


Ozden R. Lindsley 
Sally O'Neill 
Kenneth Pollock 
Charles L. Rose 
Rosalie H. Rosenfelt 
Eugenia S. Shere 
Philip E. Slater 
Margaret Wallace 
Frederick E. Whiskin 


350 pages, $7.50 


SOURCEBOOK FOR TRAINING 
IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by Leonard Blank, Ph.D. 
New Jersey Neuro-Psychiatric Institute 
and Henry P. David, Ph.D. 


Associate Director, World Federation for 
Mental Health, Geneva 


thoush’ problems of training clinical psychologists, 
are still a a discussed during the past two decades, 
Neomi a solutions, Fhis source book reviews the 
programs inre made so far, then considers current 
or the ss T sts implications and innovations 
feted i ure. The framework of the presentation is 

by the issues discussed in the Shakow Report 


and ; P ò j lam 
vo at the Boulder, Stanford, Miami and Princeton 
*onferences, 


dips. Spies are discussed as: the impact of evalua- 
predoct seo control, types of university programs, 
training at and postdoctoral programs, and graduate 
lude Si abroad. Besides the editors, contributors in- 
Athos os Ash, Harold Basowitz, Gordon F. Derner, 
Cecil p Ovacs, Luciano L Abate, Martin Mayman, 
liam Sc Leslie Phillips, Karl E. eg e Wil- 
Wischner. field. Joseph C. Speisman, and George J. 


347 pages, $8.00 


FROM 


SPRINGER 


POPULATION AND 
MENTAL HEALTH 


Edited by Henry P. David, Ph.D. 
Associate Director, World Federation for 
Mental Health, Geneva 
Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting 
of the World Federation for Mental Health 


The present world population of three billion is ex- 
pected to double before the end of the century, with 
the steepest increases projected for those regions where 
social and cultural change is most accelerated. This 
volume probes for the first time the relationship be- 
tween a society's mental health and a rise in its popula- 
tion. 

Nineteen contributors from ten countries discuss 
such topics as the influence of modernization and in- 
dustrialization on rural areas, problems of developing 
countries, family planning, community health services. 
the relationship of town planning to emotional and 
social well-being, and cooperation of governmental and 
non-governmental bodies. 


181 pages, in flexible cover, $4.50 
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CONDITIONING TECHNIQUES 
IN CLINICAL PRACTICE 
AND RESEARCH 

Edited by Cyril M. Franks, Ph.D. 


Director, Psychology Service and Research Cen- 
ter, New Jersey Neuro-Psychiatric Institute 


During the past decade many clinical psychologists 
and psychiatrists have been turning toward a be- 
havioral orientation in the etiology, diagnosis, and 
treatment of psychiatric and somatic disorders. This 
volume deals particularly with the uses of conditioning 
techniques in clinical practice and research. 

In his extensive introduction, Dr. Franks discusses 
the background of behavioral techniques and their 
growth from the works of Pavlov, Hull and Watson 
to contemporary Western and Soviet developments in 
research and clinical methods. 25 selected articles deal 
with such areas as: conditioning procedures as diag- 
nostic aids, evaluation and prediction, the conditioned 
reflex. in clinical research, conditioned aversion thera- 
pies, non-aversive conditioning therapies, and operant 
techniques. 


2 — 
344 pages, 71 figures, $8.50 


Czechoslovak Application 


Zdenék Votava, Milan Horvath and Oldřich Vinař (Eds.) 


Psychopharmacological Methods. Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1963, Pp. 360. 


$14.00. 


Reviewed by Warrer B. ESSMAN 


Zdenék Votava, the first editor, is Pro- 
fessor of Pharmacology on the Medical 
Faculty of Charles University, Prague. 
Milan Horvath, the second editor, is 
Chief, Department of Physiology of 
Higher Nervous Activity in the Insti- 
tute of Industrial Hygiene and Occupa- 
tional Diseases, Prague, and the third 
editor, Oldřich Vinař is Chief, Depart- 
ment of Pharmacology, Psychiatric Re- 
search Institute, Prague. The reviewer, 
Walter B. Essman, is a physiological 
psychologist whose interests lie in the 
physiology and chemistry of the CNS. 
He received his PhD from the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, and was sen- 
ior post-doctoral fellow in neuro phys- 
iology and then Research Associate 
in Physiology at the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine before moving to 
Queens College where he is presently 
Assistant Professor in the Department 
of Psychology. 


His 360-page volume represents a 
Denes collection of thirty-nine 
lectures given at the “Symposium on 
the Methods of Higher Nervous Sys- 
tem Functions in Psychopharmacol- 
ogy,” in Prague during October 1961. 
The organization of the volume is 
intended as a means of presenting a 
cros 


"section. of schools and trends in 
psychopharmocological research. 


Part I consi 


s of a variety of con- 
tributions ranging from reviews of psy- 
chopharmacological screening 
niques (Votava, et al.) and classification 
schemes (Grushevsky) to a series of 
well-documented experimental findings 
on the effects of such agents as chlor- 
promazine, reserpine, and morphine on 
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tech- 


mice, rats, rabbits and cats. An array 
of behavioral techniques are. described, 
such as maze learning, activity, condi- 
tioned avoidance methods, etc; while 
the authors cannot lay original claim 
to such methods, the application 
thereof and derived findings are of 


interest, Jacob's chapter deals with the 
behavioral effe 


cts of morphine and he 
describes 


some interesting 
techniques for use with 
and Bovet, and Hecht 
tive chapters, describe 
tive effects of psychoac 
the Sidman avoid 
conditioned fe. 
ods, 


behavioral 
mice. Gatti 
> in their respec- 
some compara- 
tive drugs using 
ance technique and 
eding and escape meth- 
respectively. The use of electro- 
physiological methods ( Hyutchenok, 
and Benesová, et 4l), septal lesions 


(Tonini, et al.), motility records (Bois- 
sier), and 


radiation (Danysz and 
Zacaek) add further variety to the 
wide array of methods 


presented. A 
chapter by Venulet, while presenting 
some useful data on the 


anti-serotonin 
effects of some 


phenothiazine deriva- 
tives, utilizing a “conditioned reflex” 
technique, fails to make any mention 
of what kind of organism was studied. 
In the chapters such as those pre- 
sented in the first section of this book, 


one purpose, in presenting a 


wide 
range of different and 


useful methods 
in psychopharmacological research 
accomplished. 


B. II begins with an excellent 
chapter on the methodological impli- 
cations of psychopharmacological re- 
Horváth, et 


is 


search by al. and is 


followed by twelve other contributions; 


some explore the methodological signif- 
icanc 


e of operant conditioning tech- 

Sidman, Ferster and Appel, 
conditioned reflexes (Veronin and Na 
palkov), spreading cortical depression 
(Bohdanecky, et al.), and conditioned 
motor responses 


nique 


Z 


QIecht), in psycho- 
pharmacological research, whereas 
other papers emphasize specifie agents 


such as adrenalin, norepinephrin, in- 
sulin, tryptophan, and meprobamate 
as the core of the chapters in which 
they are considered, Dogs and monkeys 
can be added to the list of experi- 
mental animals utilized in studies from 
Part IL. A statement by Bäuig in an 
excellent chapter dealing with the use 
of eight behavio 


il measures in eval- 
uating stimulants and depressants ex- 
presses a valid limitation on his own 
as well as other psychopharmacological 
methods—the results “are probably 
more meaningful in the evaluation of 
the side effect. of a drug on normal 
behavior than the therapeutic effects 
on pathological behavior." 

The third section is devoted to drug- 
behavior interactions on the human 
level, particularly with reference tO 
clinical applications, Four chapters deal 
with the general use of conditioned 
reflex methods, experimental methodol- 
ogy, classification and multidimensional 
approaches in human psychopharma- 
cological research; the remaining seven 
chapters are concerned with the are 
plication of performance tasks, condi- 
tioning techniques, autonomic meas- 


ures, — recent memory — tasks, and 
electroencephalography in human re- 
search. Two brief summary statements 


make note 
atomic 


of further clinical and an- 


al considerations in psychophar- 
macology, 


concluding the symposium 
and this 


volume, 


T: E BOOK 


research 


is a pleasing blend of 
methodology and interesting 
research findings. There are occasional 
incorrect reference citations or refer- 
ence omissions but this does not apprecl- 
ably detract from the substance of the 
material presented, 

There are other omissions which 
could have made this a more valuable 
contribution—an index and the inclu- 
sion of the followed 


discussion. that 


the symposium. By including the latter 
the volume would not hz 
abruptly as it does; the ence of any 
summary statement or concluding 
tion leaves the reader with only the 
individual contributions to help him 


ended as 


sec- 


formulate any general conclusions. re- 
garding the applicability of the meth- 
ods given. 

While there are a few contributions 
that are by no means new to the 
English. speaking there 
many more that bring togethe 


reader are 


T some 
previously untranslated Eastern Euro- 
pean literature and present the meth- 
ods in such a way as to provide for 
replicability of the findings; this pro- 
vides access, in English, to a variety 
of behavioral, physiological and phar- 
Macological research methods. The 
terminology used is typically Western 
and should present no problem to the 
reader as far as pharmacalogical and 
behavioral usage is concerned. As for 
the research findings, there is little in 
the way of duplication of information 
available elsewhere, While these meth- 
9ds are not necessarily new or always 
orginal, they do represent both the 
differences as well as à representative 
range of methodological. applications 
Which make this book a useful. contri- 
bution to psychopharmacology. 


Armenian Methods 


L. s, Gambaryan 


Fiziologicheskie Metodiki Issledo- 
ranija Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatel- 
osti (Physiological Methods for 


tg Study of Higher Nervous Ac- 
). Erevan: Armenian Acad- 


em Seis ‘ 
ion” Sciences, 1963. Pp. 260. R. 


Reviewed by L. Zusne 


The A 
Ý author, L. S. Gambaryan, is a 1947 
Sraduate s 


van, Ar Doe medical school in Ere- 
Stilute ee and is now at the In- 
he beni Physiology, Erevan, where 
antes. TY the Laboratory of Neurobi- 

^ “he reviewer, L. Zusne, is a Lat- 


— 


vian who lived under the Soviets from 
1940-1941, spent the war years in Ger- 
many, and went to Venezuela in 1948 
where he became a citizen. He ob- 
tained three degrees from Purdue Uni- 
versity and is now Assistant Professor 
of Psychology at the University of 
Tulsa. He abstracts Voprosy. Psikhol- 
ogii for Psychological Abstracts. 


AMBARYAN has written a strictly 
how-to-do-it handbook. It is un- 
material, a 


encumbered by ideologi 
fact that may be partially accounted 
for by the physical distance separating 
him from Moscow—he works at the 
L. A. Orbeli Institute of Physiology at 
Erevan, in Armenia. 

The major portion of the book is 
devoted to detailed descriptions of 
methods, techniques, and pieces of ap- 
paratus used in laboratory studies of 
classical conditioning in animals and 
man. The editorial foreword notes that 
ion should be most useful 


this inforr 
“to young investigators who are begin- 
ning to do research and find them- 
selves at some distance from large cen- 
ters of scientific activity,” as indeed it 
may be: given the hardware and tools 
and guided by the drawings and dia- 
grams, the resourceful investigator 
could well build many of the pieces of 
apparatus described. These include 
such items as pneumographs, sphygmo- 
manemeters, — pletysmographs, — kymo- 
graphs, and other action recorders that 
a Western psychologist usually orders 
by the catalog. 

Various procedures often used by So- 
viet workers for setting up the appa- 
ratus, preparing the subject, and re- 
cording are described in 
detail. Since the author has done con- 
siderable work in the area of classical 
conditioning, many practical sugges- 
tions based on personal experience are 
offered and the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the various procedures are 
described. True to the Pavlovian tra- 
dition, the dog looms large as experi- 
mental subject: the dog alone rates as 
many pages as are given, all together, 
to small laboratory animals (including 
fish and tortoises), farm animals and 


responses 


man. 
Although no book devoted entirely 
to the techniques for studying classi- 


cal conditioning exists in English (and, 
incidently, this is the first such publi- 
cation in Russian in recent years). the 
Western reader will find little in Gam- 
baryan’s book that will be genuinely 
new to him. Two points of interest 
should be mentioned, though. First, the 
last chapter contains step-by-step de- 
scriptions of several methods for open- 
fistulas in the salivary gland, in 
the stomach, and in the uterus of the 
dog, as well as a treatment of surgical 
methods for preparing the dog for vas- 
omotor conditioning. Even someone 
who has never held a scalpel in his 
hand should be able, by following the 
able job. 


ing 


directions, to do a pass 


, UN and more important, is the 
potential use of the handbook as a 
glossary of the techniques of Russian 
conditioning, Soviet experi- 
mental papers are notoriously short on 
details of method, which, as Josef Bro- 
Zek recently noted, sometimes makes 
their reading a thoroughly frustrating 
experience. With the help of Gambar- 
yan the reader will find, for instance, 
that the “complex method of Airapet- 
yants” is a method of interoceptive 


classical 


conditioning in human subjects in 
which a balloon can be introduced 
through a fistula into the subject's 


bladder to produce conditioned mictu- 
rition response by pairing the inflation 
of the balloon with the sight of a ma- 
nometer which reflects the rise in blad- 
der pressure. (Verbal stimuli may be 
substituted for the manometer.) Or, 
if he has never heard of Mendeleev's 
paste, he may learn that it is a mix- 
ture of 4 parts rosin, 1.6 parts colco- 
thar, and 1 part beeswax which the 
investi- 


and 
gator is expected to 
wishes to attach any kind of metal ob- 
ject to the animal’s skin. 


young remotely located 


prepare if he 


Gambaryan has not found it neces- 
sary to cite any work by American or 
European researchers, although Lashley 


does get a brief mention—for having 
invented, independently of two Russian 
workers, it seems 


a saliva collector for 
man! 


(Prepared in the framework of activities sup- 
ported by the National Science Foundation Grant 
G 19 469, accorded to Dr, Josef Brožek.) 
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Neurology and Imagination 


Charles M. Fair 


The Physical Foundations of the Psyche: 


A Neurophysiological Study. 


Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Press, 1963. Pp. 287. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Warrer Isaac 


Charles M. Fair, the author, is a self- 
made man; he has no degrees and 
has no plans to try for any. Back in 
the 1940s he was affiliated with H. S. 
Polin Laboratories in New York where 
he worked on synthetic antimalarials. 
In the middle 1950’s he became in- 
terested in the CNS and received 
grants from the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences which helped to 
get the present work into final form. 
Presently he is at UCLA at the invi- 
tation of Donald Lindsley. There, as 
a Guggenheim Fellow, he is working 
on an experimental study of the Spindle 
afferent system in the frog. The re- 
viewer is Walter Isaac, who received 
his PhD from Ohio State University 
in 1953, has done research at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and at UCLA. 
Presently he is Associate Professor in the 
Department of Psychology, Emory Uni- 
ty. His primary interest is in physio- 
logical psychology. 


His book presents an internally 
TE 


position attempting to 


relate behavior to the structure and 
function of the central nervous sys- 
tem. The book is divided into two 


sections. In the first section the author 
introduces the major functional con- 
cepts: motivation, affect, the answer- 
ing-effect principle, and the neocortical 
The 
emphasizes the relationships of different 


Memory-systems, second section 
portions of the nervous system as they 
function according to the principles in- 
troduced in the first section. 

Motivated behavior 
terms of 


is discussed in 
two classes, one being de- 


cribed as normal survival activity and 
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the other as emergency activity. The 
central neural structures corresponding 
to these two classes of behavior are 
the “reward” and “punishment” sys- 
tems, as defined by the self-stimula- 
tion studies. The peripheral neural 
structures corresponding to these two 
classes of behavior are the parasym- 
pathetic and sympathetic divisions, re- 
spectively, of the autonomic 
System. 


nervous 


The answering-effect principle assumes 
that any action evokes a rcaction, so that 
any response, or outcome, is the conse- 
quence of the interaction 
ems, 


of opposing 
s This principle is discussed in 
relationship to the di 


visions of the auto- 
nomic nervous system, cortical activity, 
a cortical-subcortical rel 
tional states, ete, The 
principle is described 
of spinal induction, 
Sherrington. 


ationship, emo- 
answering-effect 
as the homologue 
às demonstrated by 


Memories are divide 
ses, “Type” 
memories, 
eral and 


d into two clas- 
memories and “Thing” 
The former are more gen- 


subserve “relatively crude, 
generic recognition,” and 
deals with 
particulars,” 
thought to 
the cortical 


the latter 
“recognition of familiar 
“Type” memories are 
be chiefly represented in 
projection areas of 
specific sensory s 
ing cortical 
are formed 
specific 


the 
ystems and surround- 


areas. “Thing” memories 
in areas outside of the 
projection areas, their 
depending upon where earlier 
memories with 


locus 
such 
similar "motivational. 
affective" states have been formed. The 
justification offered for the 
mous classification of me 


dichoto- 
mories is an 
anecdotal description of the sequence 


of events, presumably as experienced 


by the author, occurring when a friend 
is recognized in a crowd. 

A vertical organization of the 
of the cerebral cortex is postulated, 
following the work of Mountcastle on 
the somatic projection 
that of the Scheibels on the non- 
specific fibers of the thalamic reticular 
formation. The neocortex is re 


systems and 


arded 
as a “mosaic of overlapping vertically 
oriented | cylindroids.” The author's 
speculations go far beyond the experi- 
mental data, positing memory and in- 
tegrative functions for 


I, the second section of the 
these concepts are the 
information and 


specific layers. 


book 
n combined with 
speculation. concern- 
ing the central nervous system to pre- 
Sent a description of how 


thing might work under a 
conditions, The 


subcortical s 
cortex a re 


the whole 
variety of 
relationships between 
‘tems and the 
discussed | in 

An attempt to rel 
a number of fields, 
of this book, might be expected to be 
relatively restricted in its scope. The 
breadth of Fair's coverage is surpris- 
ing. Rather complex neurological foun- 
dations are offered for such disparate 
phenomena as the development of a 
response, 
the "conscious Self" and the 
sition of "stupidity." 


cerebral 

detail. 
ate material from 
as was the purpose 


some 


conditioned avoidance 
tonia, 


cata- 


Because of the E 
the ide 
one 


peculative nature of 
S presented, and their novelty, 
might not expect a great deal of 
the current experimental 
be relevant, For 
reasonable to e 
recent. findings 
ture have not 
in 


literature. to 
this same reason, it is 
Xpect that many of the 
reported in the litera- 
been verified. However, 
many instances 
unaware of | 
Search and o 
the tentative 
terpret 


the author seemed 
arge areas of relevant re- 
nly rarely did he indicate 
nature of some of the in- 
ations he gi 
data gathered by 


The reader cannot help but be im- 
pressed by the breadth of literature 
that is Cited in Support of the views 
presented, Unfortunately, the litera- 
are almost exclusively 
and physiological ma- 
ons of behavioral con- 
are especially superficial and 


ave to experimental 
others, 


references 
to anatomical 

terial. 
cepts 


Descri pti 


Personality Dynamics 


and Effective Behavior 


James C. Coleman, University of California at Los Angeles 


Personality Dynamics and Effective Behavior covers the complex problem 
of human behavior and its determinants, based on the theory that the 
human organism is an “open system” whose behavior originates in the 
interplay between its own physical and psychological needs and the de- 
mands, limitations, and opportunities of its environment. 


The book is organized into four broad parts: 


Part I provides a background—human potentialities and their 
development through maturation and learning in a social field. 


Part II focuses on the behavior of individuals and groups. 


Part IIT summarizes the principles involved in achieving a 
realistic frame of reference and developing adequate physical, 

intellectual, emotional, and social competencies, and discusses 
the kinds of professional assistance that are available. 


Part IV presents readings on a broad range of topics, written by 
well-known leaders in psychology and related fields. 


An effective study guide written by William J. Gnagey, Illinois State 
Normal University, will aid students in making most efficient use of the 
text. Test items and an instructor’s manual are available. 


516 pages 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto "air Lawn, N. J. 


abbreviated. Literature references in 
this area are limited. The attempt is 
to present a point of view. Obviously, 
if the magnitude of the task set for 
the book is considered, there is not 
space in the pages available to ade- 
quately discuss most of the points pre- 
sented. 

In addition to the Introduction and 
nine chapters of the book the author 
has included a section entitled, “Ref- 
erences and Notes." It is in this section 
that the author documents and amplifies 
upon points made in the main body. 
These entries (a total of almost 300) 
range from a single literature reference 
to discussions, in fine print, of up to 
nine pages in length. After reading 
such a “note” one often has difficulty 
picking up where he left off in the 
text. Besides the “Notes and Refer- 
ences” the author makes generous use 
of footnotes, having slightly over 100 
of these in the text. Coupled with 
these factors is the author's. frequently 
rhetorical style and the common use 
of especially long sentences, sometimes 
of full paragraph length. Taken to- 
gether, these characteristics of organi- 
zation and style make the reading of 
this book less enjoyable than might 
otherwise be possible. 


In summary, this book presents an 
eleborate viewpoint that deals with 
many problems in a complex field. 
While the attempt is made to relate 
the biological, or “Phy 


val,” processes 
to behavior, or the "Psyche," the em- 
phasis is upon the biological aspects 
of the relationship. With the breadth 
of the topics treated in a book of this 
size some sacrifice in depth is neces- 
sary, and in this case, the sacrifice is 
greatest in those probably of 
greatest interest. to most psychologists. 


areas 


However, it does provide an interest- 
ing, and often stimulating, example of 
à biological approach to the problems 
in a field that extends into many areas 
of interest, 


u 


Science is rooted in the will to truth. 
With the will to truth it stands or falls. 
Lower the standard even slightly and 
science becomes diseased at the core. 

-Max WERTHEIMER 


LU 


zn 
nm 


Broad and Social View 


Ernest Becker 


The Revolution in Psychiatry: The New Understanding of Men. New York: 
Macmillan, 1964. Pp. xi + 276. $5.50. 


Reviewed by SoL Ganriktp 


The author, Ernest Becker, served in 
the US Foreign Service from 1950-55 
before taking his doctorate in anthro- 
pology at Syracuse University. Until 
recently he was a member of the De- 
partment of Psychiatry at the State 
University of New York Upstate Medi- 
cal Center, where he served as Assist- 
ant Professor of Anthropology. He is 
the author of Zen: A Rational Critique 
(CP, June 1962, 7, 236) and of The 
Birth and Death of Meaning (CP, 
Oct. 1963, 8, 384). The reviewer, Sol 
Garfield, is well-known to CP 
this is his 4th review. What 
so well-known 


readers; 
is not 
is the fact that as of 
September, 1964, he moved from W. 
ington Univ rsity and the 
Institute of Psychiatry to Teachers 
College, Columbia University, where 
he will become Professor of P. 


and Director of the Clinical 
ogy Program. 


ash- 
Missouri 


sychology 
Psychol- 


T SOME ways, the title of this book 
is somewhat misleading. 


! i Instead 
of a discussion of E 


cific developments 
in the field of psychiatry, the 
has attempted to formulate 
actional theory of 


author 
a trans- 
personality. While 
critical of existing theoretic: 
tions in the field of per: 
Becker t 


al concep- 
mality, Dr. 
to be constructive by using 
comributions he deems of worth, At 


the outset he makes clear that his 
point of view is influenced greatly by 
Jobn Dewey's transactional philosophy. 


Along with this, he utilizes some of 
the emphases from phenomenology and 
existentialism, although he feels that 
these viewpoints by themselves do not 
give adequate portrayals of man. 


In his presentation he devotes about 
40% of the book to a reinterpretation 
of schizophrenia. An additional chap- 
ter shows the application of his point 
of view to the syndrome of depression. 
The remainder of the book is con- 
cerned more exclusively with a theory 
of personality and a view of man. 
The author is critical of existing ap- 
proaches to the understanding of man 
that represent the values of a particu- 
lar discipline and lack the comprehen- 
siveness of a truly interdisciplinary ap- 
proach. “Disciplinary fragmentation 
and often simple-minded but feverish 
fact-gathering are no longer merely 
inconveniences or obstacles; they are 
à positive menace to a science of man” 
(p. ix). The author, himself, ranges 
over a wide arca including philosophy, 
psychoanalysi 
ism, 


existential- 
and 


» psychiatry, 
Psychology, anthropology, 
sociology. 


H. 


E attempts to pull together various 
contributions. from psychiatry and the 
Social sciences in order to present a more 
ic view of man. In his presentation, 
he is critical of the "mental illness" point 
of view and 


also of what to him is the 
overly narrow 
psychology, 
chiatr 


scientific orientation i" 
He is critical too of psy 


S preoccupation with physical- 
chemical attempts to understand men- 
tal disturbance and 
with an 


symbolic 


instead counters 
emphasis on the social and 
nature of While he 
makes a reasonably adequate case for 
his point of view, and here the re 
viewer admits a similar bias, one must 


a view which weighs all of the 


man. 


retain 


available. 
animal as well 
the 


facts Man is a biological 
as a social being, and 
inclined to emphasize 
the latter. This may be accounted for 
in part by the author's analysis of 
man's uniqueness and his emphasis on 
man's “human” qualities. One of the 
points stressed by the author is that 
man differs from all other animals 
in being devoid of instincts and in 
creating a symbolic world, “Man con- 
structs a symbol-world that not only 
points to things in nature but also 
provides a rich fund of experience in 
itself. This symbol-world also forms a 
reservoir of meaning that can be mind 
in. private—a p: 


author is 


i chological world of 
Significance that nourishes man when 
the external lets him down" 
(p. 10). This internal symbolic world 
thus provides a means of ordering the 
world for the individual. In normal 
behavior, the individual by means of 
his experience learns or creates mean- 
gs which in essence are "the creation 


oF detion possibilities, earned by being 
able 


world 


‘ to predict the consequences of 
action” (p. 12), On the other hand, 
"D being “human” and creating his 
Symbol-world, the individual may also 
develop in pathological ways. | 
With 


5 regard to the schizophrenic, 
e 


f cker’s contention is that he is de- 
ent in interactions with objects (per- 
Sons) and is unable, 
integrate the action 
Symbolic world. Beca 
experience he 
bolic world 


therefore, to 
world and the 
ise. of his deficient 
retreats into his sym- 
pating in d _ noid ei oF partici- 
eig a ien al world. The symbolic 
vbi ^ X becomes the real 
format r the schizophrenic. Since the 

ation of the symbolic world is 


man’: i isti 
as unique characteristic and achieve- 
ment, the 


schizophrenic is 
the : : 


seen by 
naturally 
lividually 
" Instead of using the 
as a means of securing 
future action, the schizo- 
with bodie to become overinvolved 
“knowled ols and abstr: 
fiber ale becomes unpragmatic.” 
trainin AGsses also problems of carly 
s 8 and identity, and criticizes psy- 
nate formulations in this area. 
oo and phenomenological anal- 

Seen as partial correctives to 


author as being, "the 
More-than-human and the ind 
less-than-human. 
symbol-world 
Suide posts for 
Phrenic 


actions and his 


the Freudian views by their emphasis 
on the present "world" of the individ- 
ual, although they are guilty of neglect- 
ing the individual's past history. 

In summary, we have a scholarly 
attempt at presenting a transactional 
view of personality. Many of the 
author's observations and reflections are 
pithy and intriguing. The author's ob- 
jectives are bold and a bit of the cru- 
sader is evident. Nevertheless, for those 
who are stimulated by a broad and so- 
cially oriented view of man, this book 
should be of interest. 


Apologia pro Vino 


Salvatore P. Lucia (Ed.) 


Alcohol and Civilization. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1963. Pp. xv + 
416. $3.95 (paperback), $7.50 
(hardcover). 


Reviewed by Tuomas F. A. PLAUT 


The editor, Salvatore P. Lucia, MD, 
ScD, is Professor of Medicine and Pre- 
ventive Medicine, Chairman of the 
Department of Preventive Medicine, 
Lecturer in Medical History and 
Bibliography, and Consulting Physi- 
cian in Oncology, all at the Univer- 
sity of California School of Medicine in 
San Francisco. The reviewer, Thomas 
F. A. Plaut, reports himself to be a 
non-tcetotaling “alcohologist” on the 
staff of the Institute for the Study of 
Human Problems at Stanford Uni- 
versity where he is directing a national 
survey of services and programs for the 
Cooperative Commission on the Study 
of Alcoholism. Before doing what Gree- 
ley told him to, he was on the faculty 
of the Community Mental Health Pro- 
gram at the Harvard School of Public 
Health and directed the Alcoholism 
Program in the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Health, A Harvard PhD 
in clinical psychology, he also wears 
with pride his MPH from the same 


institution. With Bert Kaplan he co- 
authored Personality in a Communal 
Society. 


Tu EDITOR describes the purpose of 
this book in the following words, 
. it is only by presenting all the 
facts to scientists as well as to an in- 
terested audience that we can hope to 
learn in what way an agent or substance 
(alcohol) may be used best to alleviate 
human suffering." Discussions of al- 
cohol by social and biological scientists, 
psychiatrists, and other medical clini- 
cians generally focus on alcoholism and 
other alcohol problems. Alcohol and 
Civilization, however, stresses the posi- 
tive rather than the negative aspects of 
beverage alcohol. Particular emphasis 
is placed on the use of alcohol as an 
‘aperitif, a dietary supplement, and ad- 
junct to medical practice and a facilita- 
tor of human relations. 


« 


This book presents proceedings of 
a conference sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Continuing Education, Univer- 
sity of California School of Medicine. 
Financial support for the conference was 
given by the Wine Advisory Board, 
California State Department of Agri- 
culture. Dr. Salvatore Lucia, who organ- 
ized the symposium and edited this 
volume, has frequently pointed out the 
‘artful’ and medical uses of alcohol. He 
is chairman of the Department of Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Lecturer on Medi- 
cal History at the California School of 
Medicine. 

In the United States only a very 
small proportion of persons who drink 
alcohol ever get into difficulty or harm 
themselves through this practice. How- 
ever, and this point is minimized in 
the book, since sixty million Ameri- 
cans can be classed as drinkers, the 
actual number of persons adversely af- 
fected by alcohol is quite substantial. 
For example, each year in the U. S. 
more persons are arrested for public 
drunkenness than for any other offense, 


and more alcoholics are admitted to 
mental hospitals and to the 
wards of general hospitals th: 
in any other diagnostic 
schizophrenia. 


psychiatric 
an patients 
category except 


A recurrent. theme of the 


book 
that Western als 


civilization. should retum 


c— 


to certain patterns of alcohol use that 
prevailed in the past. Emphasis is 
placed on the avoidance of drunken- 
ness and the use of table wines rather 
than higher alcoholic content bever- 
ages. Dr. Giorgio Lolli argues that the 
only practical way to prevent alcohol- 
ism is through the prevention of intoxi- 
cation. He states that repeated episodes 
of drunkenness are a necessary precur- 
sor of alcoholism. Variations in the 
rates of alcoholism among different 
cultural groups (i. e. Irish, Jews, 
and Italians) suggest that the norma- 
tive drinking patterns—including atti- 
tudes towards drunkenness and to- 
wards the use and non-use of alcohol— 
may be important factors in the de- 
velopment of alcoholism. In groups 
where alcohol use is an emotionally 
charged issue, and where feelings to- 
wards drunkenness are confused and 
not clearly defined by cultural norms, 
alcoholism rates appear to be higher. 
Fragments of this socio-cultural theory 
of the etiology of alcoholism are men- 
tioned in the volume but there is 
neither a coherent statement of this 
position nor a systematic discussion of 
variations in drinking practices among 
major cultural groups. The modifica- 
tion of these drinking patterns may 
well be the only reasonable means of 
reducing alcoholism and other alcohol 
problems. However, it is hard to vis- 
ualize the general adoption in our in- 
dustrial urban society of the ‘benign’ 
drinking patterns of certain clite 
groups that are described in the book. 


Ta repeated stressing of the bene- 
fits and potentialities of alcohol rather 
than the problems and dangers accom- 
panying alcohol use often leaves the 
reader with a somewhat schizophrenic 
feeling. Not only are the values of bev- 
erage alcohol frequently presented, but 
many efforts are made to minimize the 
extent of alcoholism and other alcohol 
Problems. The reviewer was irritated 
by the brief excerpts from major pa- 
pers that precede each of the six chap- 
ters of the volume. Almost always they 
are slanted *pro-alcohol and often they 


do not accurately represent the 


basic 
points of the individual authors, 
Specific topics of interest to psy- 
514 


chologists include: animal preference 
studies, effect of alcohol on small group 
behavior, relation of low blood levels 
of alcohol to driving-related laboratory 
behavior, and a history of the develop- 
ment and use of various alcoholic bev- 
erages. Disappointing is the absence of 
any discussion on why the use, non- 
use and abuse of alcohol has become 
such an emotionally charged topic and 
why many persons are so sensitive to 
any efforts to influence their own drink- 
ing habits. 

Alcohol and Civilization does not 
present a balanced picture of the place 
of beverage alcohol in Western society. 
However, the book presents consider- 
able fascinating information on alco- 
hol and it certainly is not lacking in 
impact. It had an immediate—al- 
though probably only short-lived—ef- 
fect on the reviewer's drinking prac- 
tices. While reading the book on a 
transcontinental jet I found myself for 
the first. time choosing sherry from 
among the numerous alcoholic drinks 
listed on the airline menu! 


Small Pools 
for All Frogs 


Roger G. Barker and Paul V, Gump 


Big School, Small School: 
School Size and Student Beh 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford U 

sity Press, 1964. Pp. vii 

75 


High 
avior. 
niver- 
+ 250. 


Reviewea by W W, CHARTERS, Jr. 

The first author is Roger Barker, Dj. 
rector of the Midwest Psychological 
Field Station at the University of 
Kansas and author of The Stream of 
Behavior (1963; CP, Mar. 1964, 9, 
113). The second author, Paul V. 
Gump is Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology at Kansas and a member of 
the Midwest Field Station. The re- 
viewer, W. W. Charters, Jr., received 
his PhD from the University of. Mich. 


igan, has taught at the University. of 
Illinois and at Washington University 
and is presently on leave from Wash- 
ington while working at Harvard's 
Center for Research in Careers. He is 
co-editor, with N. L. Gage, of Read- 
ings in the Social Psychology of Edu- 
cation (7963; CP, Feb. 1964, 9, 65). 


OW LARGE 


should a high school 
be? This is not an idle question; 
ons constantly are being taken 
Which affect the size of the high 
schools in which our nation’s children 
are educated. Granted that the deci- 
sions are often governed by financial, 
administrative, political, or other non- 
educational considerations, it 
theless true that they 
bounded by popular conceptions of an 
ideal size, or perhaps a maximum size. 


9f a high school environment in which 
learning can occur, 
Educational 


is never- 
are frequently 


research has failed to 
throw empirical light on the question, 
confined as it has been to computing 
correlation coeffi 
attendance 


cients between sche I 
and student achievement 
data. Big School, Small School suggests 
an entirely new approach, It secks to 
describe in detail the nature of the 
environments which high schools of 
varying size Present to the students 
and to draw, Possibly even test, in- 
ferences regarding the press on learn- 
ing which the environments exert. 
Required is a procedure for analyzing 
à high school's environment. The one 
Chosen is, of course, the method of 
Psychological ecology long associated 
with Barker and technical details of 
which he reported with Herbert Wright 
in Midwest and [jg Children (1955). 
Also introduced js a modest “theory 
of behavior Settings” to permit infer- 
€nces to be drawn from the descriptive 
data. Central in both the theory and 
the method is the concept of behavior 
setting, the structural unit which in 
aggregate Constitutes the environmen! 
of human behavior, For example, “Mr- 
Campbell's Biology and Health Classes" 
and the “Pep Club Car Wash” at 
two behavior Settings in a high school- 
Behavior Settings live something of # 
life of their own. At least, the authors 
describe them as “homeostatic systems 
with controls that maintain the setting 


we 


ANNOUNCING 


An Important New Psychology Series 
That Includes Original Essays 
Appearing for the First Time in Print 


THE CRITICAL ISSUES 
IN PSYCHOLOGY SERIES 


Edited by MELVIN H. MARX, University of Missouri 


The Critical Issues in Psychology Series is designed to 
provide authoritative and provocative reviews of selected, 
Important topics that are central and germane to the rang 
of courses in psychology. Zach volume contains an incisive, 
original essay and a set of reprinted reports espe ly chosen 
as distinguished instances of basic progress or position. The 
series? approach is essentially empirical rather than specu- 
lative, and. fundamental questions are str ssed. These ex- 
Perty written publications will offer the instructor and 
student sound, exceptionally fine material on a variety of 
topics not adequately covered. in ordinary textbook dis- 
cussions, " 


Initial Titles 
Curiosity and Exploratory Behavior 


By Harry Fowler, University of Pittsburgh 
-onstructs influencing 


An evaluati > complex of c 
ie eia eure anding of exploratory phe- 
nomena, Professor Fowler has illuminated his commentary 
On this fruitful concept with a selection of important arti- 
Ces representing. fundamental viewpoints. . 

Ready 1965, paper, approx. 192 pages. prob. $1.95 


Frustration: The Development 


9f a Scientific Concept 


By Reed Lawson, The Ohio State University l 
i 5 r has written 
"Ing the concept of frustratio the epis de itten 
Sound explanatory interpretation of the : e n 
lentific construct, Through specific examp es d » ps 
research, theory, and experiments, he dae jt 
Seascientific, vernacular term becomes a tech cod : A 
s sents can thus see how behavioral scientists a I 
Soly, : 3 

"Ve their semantic problems. 


Ready 1965, paper, approx. 192 pages. p 


ition, 


rob. $1.95 


Write to Judith Wight for complimentary copies. 


The Transfer of Learning 
By Henry Ellis, University of New Mexico 


Professor Ellis succeeds in making the student under- 
stand. why the transfer of learning is a significant and im- 
portant topic and to see its implications for such related 
ciplines as education, His book is a lively sample of 


di 
al subject 


major issues and topics encompassed by this vit 


Ready 1965, paper, approx. 192 pages, prob. $1.95 


Hypnosis in Perspective 
By C. Scott Moss, Mental Health Consultant, 
National Institute of Mental Health 
A summary view of what we know about hypnosis, its 
current uses and problems. This work touches on old and 


rch and interprets theory and data on the char- 
of the subject and the techniques. 


Ready 1965, paper, approx. 192 pages, prob. $1.95 


Visual Perception 
By Herschel Leibowitz, Pennsylvania State University 


Actively engaged in a variety of research endeavors con- 
cerning the problems of visual perception, Professor Leibo- 
witz has written an up-to-date interpretation of the 
theoretical and experimental issues involved in normal and 
illusory perception. His explanatory commentary covers 
the influences on perception by learned and unlearned 
factors, whether perception is motivated, and the role of 
perception in our future technology. 


Ready 1965. paper, approx. 192 pages, prob. $1.95 
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intact and operating at a stable func- 
tional level under widely varying con- 
ditions.” Defined and identified inde- 
pendently of concrete persons, they 
nevertheless require some optimum 
number of people to keep them going. 
In under-populated settings the work 
of maintaining operations at a func- 
tional level falls on a few people 
and each participant becomes crucial. 
Setting inhabitants may be overworked, 
but they feel important. Over-popu- 
lated settings deny the opportunity for 
everyone to participate fully and per- 
mit invidious distinctions to enter into 
the determination of who will and will 
not carry responsibility. 


Sis MEMBERS of the Midwest 
Psychological Field Station conducted 
"behavior setting surveys" and collected 
other data in each of 13 Eastern 
Kansas high schools, the schools so 
selected as to cover a wide range of 
student enrollments, and the book is 
largely a report of these studies. They 
found that the number of behavior 
settings did not increase as rapidly, 
from the small to the large schools, 
as the number of students, indicating 
by simple arithmetic that the small 
schools had relatively few students per 
setting. Independent counts of how 
many students in fact were found in 
the behavior settings confirmed the 
lesser density of inhabitants in the 
settings of the small high schools. 
Another analysis indicated that there 
were almost as many different varieties 
of settings in the small as in the 
large schools—that small size does not 
mean an impoverished environment. 
Several sets of data pointed to the 
predicted fact that virtually all of the 
youngsters in the small schools were 
heavily engaged in keeping their few 
behavior settings going, whereas in the 
relatively 


over-populated settings of 
the larger schools there were a few 
highly active students and many pas- 
sive observors. The authors believe they 
see an educational advantage in the 
more active, more universal, and more 
varied participation in curricular and 
extra-curricular settings observed among 
the students of the small high schools. 
At another point they showed that 
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students in the small high schools had 
stronger forces acting on them to par- 
ticipate in behavior settings than their 
counterparts in the large high schools. 
This, too, was regarded as educational 
—as establishing a climate in which 
students learn social responsibility. 
About one-third of the empirical 
part of the volume is devoted to re- 
ports of behavior-setting studies unre- 
lated to the subject of school size, 
such as differences in student partici- 
pation in consolidated and non-con- 
solidated high schools, the employ- 
ment status of adolescents in small 
and large towns of the area, and the 
extent to which adolescents participate 
in differing realms of small town life. 
The inclusion of these studies lends a 
schizophrenic character to the book, 


but the findings help to emphasize 
the authors! answer to an age-old ques- 
tion. The question: is it better to be 
a big frog in a little pool or a little 
frog in a big pool? Clearly the authors 
favor small pools for big and little 
frogs alike. Their belief, though, is 
based upon inference rather than data. 
Far more research is needed even to 
begin to give the educational planners 
an answer to the question of how large 
the school. But the language of be- 
havior settings enables the inferences 
to be drawn and in this way points 
rescarch in a fruitful direction. 

The strength of the book lies not 
in its demonstration. that frogs thrive 
better in small than large pools but 
in its provocative analysis of how the 
pool waters differ, 


Toward No East, No West 


Grace E. Cairns 


Philosophies of History: Meeting of East and West 
Theories of History. New York: Philoso 


496. $6.00. 
Rev. 


The author, Grace E. Cairns, is on 
the faculty of Florida State University 
and her special fields of interest are 
philosophy, religion and the human- 
ities. The reviewer, Shinkuro Iwahara, 
is Associate Professor of Psychology ai 
Tokyo University of Education in Koi- 
shikawa, Tokyo. He received a PhD 
from the University of Missouri under 
Melvin Marx in 1954 and taught at 
Nara Women’s College after returning 
to Japan. He received a PhD from the 
Kyoto University in 1962. He has pub- 
lished widely in Japan and is the 
author of an appendix on Oriental 
Psychology in the Marx and Hlillix 
book Systems and Theories of Psychol- 
ogy (CP, June 1964, 9, 248). 


qe BOOK is written for students 
whose main interest lies in com- 


in Cycle-Pattern 
phical Library, 1962. Pp. xxiii + 


iewed by Suixkuno IwaAHARA 


parative studies of religion, philosophy» 
civilization, and human history. It will 
certainly appeal to those who want to 
see the world from more than the 
Western standard alone. True, great 
mechanical contributions have been 
made by Western culture, but it has 
also brought the automatization ° 
man and his alienation from himsel 
and from Nature. Thus it is quit 
unreasonable to believe that Wester” 
Civilization is the best and the most 
developed and that it will alone le2d 
and guide the peoples of the world. 
Spengler predicted the decline of thé 
West some years ago. Although th 
Scems to be slightly extreme, his CY 
clic, organismic approach to civiliza” 
ton was accepted by Toynbee, 
Weber, Sorokin, and others. a 
Cairns’s book, according to Sorokin * 
foreword to it, gives “a concise histor 


D 


of all the important cyclical theories 
developed by the eminent thinkers of 
the great cultures of the East and the 
West” (p.vi). 

The author divides the book into 
three parts. Part I deals with the 
historical origin of the cyclical views 
of the cosmos, views ascribed to phy- 
siognomic observations of the birth- 
death cycle of life and the cycle of 
day and night in ancient. Mesopotamia 
and Egypt. These cyclic. phenomena 
were conceived mythopoetically as the 
death and rebirth of the king, God, 
the Power and the macrocosmos. This 
is evidently an important topic in 
comparative psychology. Similar views 
were also taken in ancient India and 
China with deep philosophical conno- 
lations as represented by the Indian 
law of karma. According to it, our 
phenomenal world is always changing 
and illusionary (maya): it is nothing 
but the eternally turning wheel of 
death and rebirth ruled by the karma 
law. Literally, it means the transmi- 
gration of souls, but it really refers 
to the phenomenal law of causality, 
both physical and human. 

So far as we are in the cyclic maya 
World, we will never be free from the 
bonds of karma. The real freedom 
(nirvana) is attained not by the help 
of God but by reintegration of the de- 
Votee with the Center or the absolute 
reality, Here is a sharp difference be- 
tween the Oriental religion and Chris- 
tianity, Although the author does not 
clarify this point, it must be emphasized 
since the Oriental religion has been 
often misunderstood. In Christianity, 
God is beyond the human nature and 
existence, while in the Oriental reli- 
gion, there is no God to pray to but 
every individual soul is the one with 
the absolute spirit (Brahma). Thus 
there is no dualism in the Oriental 


Philosophy as correctly pointed out 
by Cairns (p. 95) 


Several ways of attaining nirvana 
"ave been devised by ancient Oriental 
Sages. One of them is the use of 
Mandala: on which Cairns puts special 


emphasis, since it symbolizes the 
iier ; 
m. ch and macro-cosmos of the cy- 
Sif nature with its absolute center. 


?ndala i. 


: form a 
Circle 


with its 


in its 
Square 


original 


or seminary 


E 


center in the middle but it has a 
number of variations as detailed by 
Cairns. 

“In deep meditation upon this rich 
symbolic (mandala, the devotee) 
grasps the unity of the cosmos, its 
hierarchic levels of truth and reality 
. .. The endless repetition of creation 
and destruction of universes apparently 
meaningless to the unenlightened phe- 
nomenal ego under bondage to this 
cyclic world of karmic processes . . . 
takes on an entirely new light to the 
reintegrated yogin” (p. 109). 


Te Indian cyclic view was taken 
by Taoism. Japanese Zen originated 
from Indian Buddhism and Taoism. 
Their ways of attaining peace of mind 


are essentially similar. Jung's psycho- 


analytic individuation process, says the 
author, is akin to the reintegration 
process in the Oriental philosophies. 
Her analysis of Jung in the light of 
of the Oriental thoughts will be of 
great interest to psychology students, 
but it is only sketchy since Cairns 
did not write this book just for them. 


It is the belief of the present re- 
viewer that the ancient Oriental think- 
ers gave two valuable contributions to 
psychology: first, they showed detailed 
analyses of the whole mind, conscious 
and unconscious, and secondly, they 
told us how to attain the spiritual 
peace, or psychotherapeutic methods. 


Psychoanalysis deals with both con- 
tributions, 


but 


s, the 


unlike 
central 


Freudian psy- 
core of the 
unconsciousness in the Oriental thoughts 
is the most potent unifying force of 
personality which cannot be attained 
by intentional strivings but 


choanaly 


by deep 
meditation into oneself, accepting. the 
world as it is. This reminds us of 
psychoanalytic free-association method, 
Rogerian non-directive counseling, 
existential psychotherapy. 


B. i presents. one-cycle 
of history as represented by Zor 
and Hebrew-Christian thinkers 
more recent Western 
philosophers and finally 


the author passes on to 
cycle 


and 


patterns 
roastrian 
and by 
Oriental 
in Part HI. 


the culture- 
approaches to human 


contrasted by the West-cente 


and 


history as 


red linear 


theories. Toynbee's cyclic or more prop- 
erly spiral view is defended in that 
the rise and fall of the previous civili- 
zations is believed to be for the pur- 
pose of alienating men from this maya 
world to a spiritual world. 

Since the present reviewer is an 
experimentally-oriented psychologist, he 
is not qualified to give any scholarly 
comments to Cairns masterpiece, 
but as an Oriental scientist, he is in 
full agreement with Cairns’s emphasis 
on Oriental thoughts and her relatively 
objective evaluations. For many hun- 
dreds of years, Eastern and other non- 
Western countries have been politically 
and culturally dominated by Western 
countries but the rapid rise and 
awakening of the non-Western peoples, 
especially after the last war, have made 
such Western monopoly impossible, and 
the real world-wide democracy and 
peace is now most urgently needed. 
For this purpose, we must first abolish 
the very use of “the East” and “the 


West,? since these terms are some- 
times ethnocentric rather than geo- 
graphical. 


On Jungish Dreams 


Ernest Harms (Ed.) 


Problems of Sleep and Dream i 
Children. TO sal Ser oi 
Monographs on Child P 
Volume 2.) New 
lan, 1964. Pp. v 


les of 
il sychiatry, 
York: Macmil. 
+ 147. $6.50. 

Reviewed by R. L, VAN nk Casio 
The editor, Ernest Harms 
tially the same Ernest Hay 
matic and Psychi 
hood Allergies 


ly 


was reviewed 


Essen- 
ms whose So- 
atric Aspects of Child- 


August, 1964, issue o CP. H ve 
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L. Van de Castle, is Associate Director 
of the Institute of Dream Research 
in Miami, Florida. He received his 
PhD in 1959 from the University of 
North Carolina and taught at Idaho 
State College for one year and at 
the University of Denver for four before 
moving to Miami to work with Calvin 
Hall at the Institute of Dream Re- 
search. 


HIS MONOGRAPH contains ll pre- 
i pee unpublished papers deal- 
ing with various aspects of sleeping 
and dreaming. Although the title sug- 
gests that childhood will be the referent 
age period for these topics, one paper 
on dreams is totally theoretical and 
possesses no apparent chronological an- 
chorage, one deals with two childhood 
dreams recalled by adult patients and 
a third with the thesis that adult 
neurotics can show visual defects in 
dreams as well as waking life. 

The purpose of the book is explained 
on page 4, "the editor had as an 
objective to present keys to advances 
in major methodological and factual 
aspects. In all of this planning there 
was the underlying wish to offer some 
basic tools for development of a proper 
science of sleep and dreams, especially 
those of the child. With this objective 
in mind, he has appended a list of 
what appear to him the most impor- 
tant contributions, especially on sleep 
research, that are known to us." 


The editor's appended list contains 
10 books on Sleep beginning with an 
1834 Glasgow reference, The Philos- 
ophy of Sleep and includes 1 French 
and 3 German references. The encyclo- 
pedic book by Kleitman (1939, revised 
1963) who is generally recognized, in 
this country at least, as the leading 
sleep authority is not included. Six 
books on "Dream," all of them in 
German, are also appended by the 
editor but Freud is not cited. Three 


of the six books were printed before 
1875. 


I. ADDITION to the debatability of 
the editors appended lists as repre- 
senting the most important contribu- 
tions in their respective fields. one 
could also question whether many of 
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the papers included in this monograph 
would be considered as representing 
"keys to major methodological ad- 
vances and factual aspects" On the 
method side, a single study, that of 
Rofiwarg, Dement & Fisher, employs 
the EEG objective indicators of sleep- 
ing and dreaming whose discovery a 
decade ago provided such a revolu- 
tionary breakthrough in this area. With 
regard to factual findings, only one 
table appears in the monograph and 
this indicates that children gradually 
sleep less as they grow older. Not a 
single standard deviation or test of 
statistical significance is reported any- 
where in the monograph. Of course, 
case history material can take on fac- 
tual status if the observations are based 
upon a large enough number of cases, 
but three of the papers contain clinical 
illustrations obtained from only 
of the author’s patients, 


Not only are original findings rather 
sparse, but the references to previous 
findings of others are too frequently 
ignored. In the area of dreams, for 
example, there is not a single reference 
in any of the papers to Kimmin's 
book Children’s Dreams (1937) 


two 


i + or to 
Ramsey’s 1953 Psychological Bulletin 


review or Calvin Hall's work. The 
empirical contribution of the 
monograph is the preliminary norma- 
tive material on sleep-dream p 
of children and adolescents it provides; 
the main theoretical is 


h contribution is 
the opportunity to observe the interest- 
ing manner in 


i which Jungians use 
mythological material in working with 
dreams. 


Over-all, the book suffers from poor 
editing. Papers are not arranged 


any kind of groupings and no 
tion for 


main 


atterns 


into 
explana- 
their sequence or rationale 
for inclusion is provided. Biogr 
information about authors is lacking 
except in four cases where institutional 
affiliation is given. No index 
vided. References 


aphical 


is pro- 
are cited in four 
different styles, not counting such minor 
variations as placement 
numbers or whether page 
are given. 


of volume 
references 


The editor is to be commende 
focusing attention upon the seriously 


neglected topics of children’s sleep 
and dream experiences, 


d for 


He correctly 


appraises the contribution of this small 
volume toward “a real science of 
sleep and dreams based on presently 
valid scientific principles” as a “pilot 
attempt.” The contribution of the 
monograph, however, could easily have 
been a 
useful 


much more meaningful and 
one if judicious selection of 
more pertinent material had been in- 


corporated. 


Math Spoon Fed 


Paul Horst 


Matrix Algebra for Social Scientists. 
New York: Halt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston, 1963. Pp, xxi + 517. $10.00 


Reviewed by Harry H. HARMAN 


The author, Paul Horst, has been 4 
pioneer in the application of moderr 
mathematical techniques in the ad- 
vancement of the social sciences. HY 
contributions in these fields date back 
to the 1930's and to a major mono- 
graph, The Prediction of Personal Ad- 
justment, published im 1941. Since 
1947, he has been Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Wash- 
ington. The reviewer, Harry H. Har 
man, received his formal training!" 
mathematics, but his adaptation °t 
mathematics and statistics to the solt- 
tion of psychological problems 06 
many years has won him a permanent 
place among psychologists. His recent 
work Modern Factor Analysis pee 
Oct. 1961, 6, 374) is recognized as ? 
classic in the field. His present position 
at System Development Corporation '* 
that of Principal Scientist, working 9" 
methodological developments in facto! 
analysis, with emphasis on compute? 
experimentation, and on problems of 
simulation. as they pertain to larg 
scale man-machine systems. 


A AN outgrowth of more than twenty- 

five years in teaching elementan 
concepts of matrix algebra to con 
puting staffs and to mathematically 


untutored college students in the social 
sciences, Paul Horst has developed a 
novel approach to the subject. Now his 
adaptation is available to a broader 
audience through the publication of his 
Matrix Algebra for Social Scientists. 

While the selection and 
of topics in his book are oriented to 
the needs of the scientist who is con- 
cerned with the prediction and control 
of human behavior, it does not deal 
with actual substantive matter nor even 
with special statistical techniques, but 
rather with the matrix formulations 
underlying such techniques. Thus, while 
Horst states that the book is “specifi- 
cally oriented toward the three major 
types of analyses used in the social 
sciences: (1) multiple regre sion anal- 
ysis, (2) factor analysis, and (3) anal- 
ysis of variance," it does not deal 
with these problems directly. Rather, 
the book was prompted by Horst’s con- 
cern with the adaptation of electronic 
computers to such problems as the 
above, a concern that is coupled with 
the recognition that the social scientist 
frequently lacks a basic mathematical 
tool (linear algebra and the associated 
matrix theory) to make maximal use 
of concurrent developments in other 
sciences and of the computer. 

By intention, Horst has made this 
textbook on matrix algebra different 
from any other. He has written it 
primarily for “behavioral scientists with 
no more than a reasonably good work- 
ing knowledge of high school freshman 
algebra who have passed an intro- 
ductory course in statistics.” So his 
style and treatment of conventional 
mathematical aspects of the subject are 
anything but in the conventional mathe- 
matical fashion. The subject is pre- 
šented in a leisurely, almost tedious, 
pace which the mathematically-trained 
dividual will certainly find objection- 
able (almost 300 pages are devoted to 
the introduction of terms and notation 
rà RM to the correlation e 
LX). However, the author asserts that 
Aq to earlier provisional versions 
eae. Text prove that the style is “at 

Partially successful” for the type 


o à : 
Person for whom the book is in- 
tended, 


treatment 


here js considerable proliferation of 


discussi . 
sion, much of it due to the pains- 


taking way the author presents def- 
initions and operations separately for 
vertical and horizontal vectors and mat- 
rices, almost to the point of being 
pedantic. Of course, it is proper to 
distinguish between them since social- 
science data matrices are rarely square, 
but it would seem that the author 
could have made his point with many 
fewer words, symbols, and space—and 
actually have been more effective. 

His tendency toward neologisms is 
quite disturbing, especially to one al- 
ready acquainted with matrix algebra. 
There must be several dozen terms for 
which he has either coined new words 
or used established terms in some 
special way. 

Consequently, the book exhibits a 
strange mixture: abnormal elaboration 
of extremely simple ideas in the early 
parts; and some complex ideas in the 
latter parts which the novice may find 
quite difficult. The latter material 
should be fascinating to the mathe- 
matically-trained person, but only after 
translating the ideas to more conven- 
tional form will such a person recog- 
nize the generalizations that Horst has 
developed. 

Ignoring the few inevitable errors, 
the typography and format are excel- 
lent—both the publisher and the author 
should be complimented. The text is 
presented in an orderly and well-organ- 
ized manner, with a summary at the 
conclusion of each chapter, enumerat- 
ing the highlights of the several sec- 
tions of the chapter. These summaries 
can help the individual with previous 
knowledge of matrix algebra to review 
and learn the authors particular ap- 
proach to terminology and notation; 
and the more mathematically-oriented 
individual can use this means for hasty 
reading. 

Horst has taken on a challenge—to 
teach. advanced mathematical concepts 
to an uninitiated audience—which 
many have tried before him but to no 
avail. However, the book may be :ome- 
what late for the modern-day psychol- 
ogist who appreciates the value of 
mathematics and the power of com- 
puters. Nevertheless, if social scien- 
tists respond enthusiastically, the book 
may be a bold step in a new direction. 
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Crystals, plants, and animals grow with- 
out any conscious fuss, and the strange- 
ness of our own history disappears once 
we assume that the same kind of natural 
ordering process that guides their growth 
also guided the deuelopment of man and 
of his mind, and does so still. Man can 
order, and even communicate, before he 


understands, 


—LawcELor L. WHYTE 
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